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PREFACE 


UBLISHERS, as we all know, are men 

with special and easily distinguishable qualities. 
They are as a rule astute, highly intellectual, 
brilliant in commercial enterprise as well as in 
letters, but inclined to be rash and ruthless, 
I tremble when I think what the result of their 
present experiment may be. Do they realise, | 
ask myself, that within the same pages they have 
enclosed Michael, the fearless Evil Doer, a Sinner 
on the grand scale but a veritable sinner, 

Peter Ruff, the Detective and Criminal in turn, 
the man who knew both worlds and made use 
of both, 

Aaron Rodd, the stern Detective, harsh in his 
methods, a keen, unforgiving hunter of criminals, 
and 

Mr. Billingham, a genial lover of humanity, a 
searcher after adventures, tender towards women, 
a man amongst men, lovable but often dangerous ? 

What is going to happen when Aaron Rodd, 
impatient of this forced companionship, calls upon 
his neighbours, when Mr. Billingham returns the 
call? Who will see through the other when 
Michael slips into Peter Ruff’s office to exchange 
amenities ? What would happen if Madelon, in 
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a wave of hero-worship, should desert Mr. Billing- 
ham and follow Michael in his last great climb 
through the pine woods and up the ravine-cloven 
slopes of the Pyrenees ? 

A very dangerous experiment, it seems to me; 
but so long as the royalties flow in—who cares ? 
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INTRODUCING 
MICHAEL SAYERS 


I; THE UNDISCOVERED MURDERER 


Michael 
5 ac duel—or shall I call it, perhaps, vendetta 


—between Norman Greyes and myself— 
known under many aliases but christened Michael 
Sayers—commenced on the morning of the third 
of November, some years ago, when I left my 
suburban home at Brixton to catch my usual train 
to the city, and found myself confronted upon the 
pavement with the immediate chances of life or 
death. 

I will admit that I was taken by surprise. Every 
man at Scotland Yard was known to me by name 
and reputation, and I was perfectly convinced in my 
own mind that there was no one in that much-abused 
but, from our point of view, admirable institution, 
capable of penetrating the secrets of my daily life 
and discovering in me, the reputed Thomas Pugsley, 
leather agent of St. Thomas’ Street, Bermondsey, 
and Number 138, Woollerton Road, Brixton, the 
most accomplished and daring criminal of modern 
times. I knew at once, when I saw the police 
sergeant, with his two plain-clothes companions, 
crossing the road towards me, that some one else 
was taking a hand in the game. Even at that 
moment, when I had little time for observation, I 
saw the well-remembered figure of a man emerge 
from behind the curtains of Number 133, opposite, 
and it took me exactly ten seconds to realise that 
henceforth, after I had escaped from this present 
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dilemma, I should have to move my pieces with 
greater circumspection across the chessboard of life. 
I recognised him the instant he appeared before the 
window. ‘There were a few streaks of grey in his 
black hair, but his keen, grey eyes, his forceful 
mouth, his long, lean face were all unchanged. He 
was the one man in the old days whom we had all 
feared, the man whose retirement from the Force we 
had celebrated with a small but very select little 
dinner at the Café Royal. My old hatred of him 
blazed up as I realised the voluntary nature of his 
return to the career which he had abandoned. I 
made up my mind then that if ever the time came 
when I should be the arbiter of his fate, this man 
should have no quarter. 

The street was a short one, and within fifty yards 
of a bustling thoroughfare. Nevertheless, at that 
early hour there were not many people about, and, 
as it afterwards transpired, witnesses of the spirited 
few seconds which followed were almost non- 
existent. It has always been my principle that the 
best form of defence is prompt attack. Whilst the 
inspector, therefore, stood with his mouth open 
ready to inform me that he held a warrant for my 
arrest, I shot him through the right shoulder blade. 
He staggered and would have fallen but for his two 
companions. Before they had propped him up 
against the railings and recovered from their 
surprise, I was round the corner of the street and 
in an empty telephone booth in the adjacent Post 
Office. 

I have always maintained that the Telephone 
Company is an unjustly abused institution. On 
this occasion, at any rate, my defence of them 
was justified. Within thirty seconds of asking for 
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Number rooo Hop, I was speaking to the ware- 
houseman whose duty it was to dust and keep in 
good order my samples of leather, which, to tell 
the truth, were rarely used. My few rapid words 
of instruction spoken, I turned my attention to 
those ingenious devices which, although savouring a 
little of the trickster, have on more than one 
occasion assisted me in preserving my liberty. I 
turned my overcoat, which, in place of a sober 
black garment, now became a covering of light 
grey tweed with a belt behind. I rolled my 
trousers up to the knee, disclosing very well cut 
brown leather gaiters. I left my black bowler hat 
in the telephone box, replacing it with a tweed 
cap ; removed with a little pang of regret the most 
wonderful dark moustache which the hand of artist 
had ever fashioned, adjusted a pair of spectacles, 
and made my exit. 

There was some commotion in the street outside, 
and the freckled young lady behind the counter 
paid scant attention to me. 

‘ The telephone service doesn’t get any better,”’ 
I said pleasantly. “It’s taken me nearly ten 
minutes to get two numbers.” 

She accepted my complaint with equanimity. 
Her attention was still on the street outside. 

“What is it? A fire?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

““T don’t know,” she answered. “* Did you pay 
for both your calls?” 

I assured her that I had done so and made my 
way into the street. There was a little crowd in 
Woollerton Road, and a motor ambulance came 
dashing by. I strolled along the broad thorough- 
fare until I came to a taxicab. I hailed the man 
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and hesitated for a moment, glancing up at the 
sky. 

f Is it going to keep fine ?’”’ I asked the driver. 

He considered the point for a moment. 

“Don’t fancy there’s much more rain about, 

uv’nor,” he replied. 

‘Then drive to Streatham Hill Station,’ I 
directed. 

From Streatham Hill I travelled to London 
Bridge by the electric railway, and from London 
Bridge I took a taxi to Waterloo. From Waterloo 
J caught the ten-forty train to Brookwood, and 
from the hotel there, where I paused for some 
slight refreshments, I engaged a taxicab to drive 
me to “ Linkside,’”’ the country retreat of a certain 
Mr. James Stanfield, situated on the fringe of 
Woking Golf Links. William, my man-of-all- 
work, was digging in the garden, and welcomed me 
with the bucolic indifference of his class. Janet, 
his niece, admitted me promptly to the house 
and received my unexpected visit with that respect- 
ful lack of curiosity, which was a heritage of her 
earlier training as parlourmaid. She lit the fire 
in the little sitting-room, and listened to my few 
remarks with imperturbable pleasantness. Yet on 
that morning, perhaps more than any other in my 
life, I felt a shadow of uneasiness concerning Janet. 
I watched her in silence, stooping over the fire, a 
young woman with a figure whose perfection her 
ill-fitting corsets and clothes failed altogether to 
conceal, pale of complexion, with introspective, 
queer-coloured eyes, close-lipped, and with a mass 
of well-brushed, glossy brown hair. When she 
stood up, a little flushed with her exertions, she 
faced me for a moment, waiting for orders. I am 
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not a susceptible man, but it struck me for the first 
time that the girl was more than ordinarily good- 
looking. 

“Nothing has happened during my absence, 
Jane ?”’ I enquired. 

“ Nothing at all, sir,” she replied. 

‘ Nobody called ?” 

“There was a rate-collector,” she said. ‘‘ He 
wanted to know your address in London.” 

“ Did you tell him ? ” 

“ I do not know it, sir,”” she reminded me quietly. 

I removed my glasses and polished them. Iam 
an expert physiognomist, but the girl’s impassivity 
bafed me. 

‘* T will leave it with you before I go away next 
time,” I haere ‘Please put me out a grey 
tweed golf suit and stockings.” 

“* Shall you be requiring lunch, sir ?” she asked. 

** T will lunch at the Golf Club,” I told her. “I 
shall dine at home.” 

“Ts there anything particular you would like for 
dinner, sir ?”’ 

“I leave everything to you,” I replied. 

She left me silently and without further remark. 
When I went upstairs, a few minutes later, my 
bedroom as usual was spotlessly neat, my golling 
clothes laid out without any single omission. 
discarded my somewhat heterogeneous articles of 
attire, donned my golfing habiliments with some 
care, and made my way tothe links. In the passage 
of the clubhouse I met the Secretary. 

‘“‘ Are you wanting a game this afternoon, Mr. 
Stanfield P’’ he asked. 

‘‘T should be glad of one,” I replied. 


‘* There’s a man just come down,” he went on 
b] > 
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“‘four handicap. You will find him in the luncheon 
room.” 

I made my way there. Seated at a table alone 
‘was Sir Norman Greyes, the man who had watched 
for my arrest, a few hours ago, in Woollerton 
Road, Brixton. 


Norman Greyes 


I resigned my position at Scotland Yard early in 
the autumn of 19— for two reasons. First, as a 
protest against an act of gross injustice which, 
although it did not affect me personally, was still 
bitterly resented by the majority of my fellow 
workers ; and secondly because, through the 
unexpected death of a distant relative, I succeeded 
to a baronetcy and a sufficient income. I spent the 
best part of three years in travel, nearly half of 
which time I was in the United States. On my 
return to London I found myself, much against 
my will, hankering after my old profession. It was 
very clear to me that my old department had lost 
the mastery it had once attained over the criminal 
world. The problem of several cold-blooded 
murders and various large and daring robberies 
remained entirely unsolved. In the intervals of 
my country life, I began to study these from an 
outsider’s point of view, chiefly from the columns 
of the newspapers, but also to some extent from 
hints and information supplied to me by my friend 
Inspector Rimmington, who had been one of my 
colleagues in the old days and now held the post 
which I had vacated. Gradually I came to a certain 
conclusion, a conclusion which I kept largely to 
myself because I felt sure that no one at the Yard 
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was likely to agree with me. I decided that the 
majority of these undetected crimes were due to 
one person, or rather to one gang of criminals 
presided over by one master mind. Purely from 
the inherited instinct of my long years of service 
in the Police Force, I set myself the task of hunting 
down this super-criminal, In November, 19—, I 
began to believe that I was on the right track. 
here were three crimes which | became con- 
vinced had been committed by the same hand. 
The first was the great robbery of jewels from 
Messrs. Henson and Watt’s establishment in 
Regent Street, and the murder of the watchman, 
who was shot dead at his post. No trace of even 
a single article of this jewellery had ever been 
discovered. The second crime was the robbery of 
a number of bearer bonds from a messenger in a 
railway carriage on the London, Chatham and 
Dover line. The messenger was also shot, but 
recovered after six months’ nursing, although he 
could never give any coherent account of what had 
happened to him. ‘The bonds were disposed of in 
South America at a considerable loss. The third 
was the robbery from Lord Wenderley’s house in 
Park Lane of a great collection of uncut jewels, 
and the serious wounding of Lord Wenderley him- 
self, who was attacked in the dark and who neither 
saw nor heard anything of his assailant. ‘There 
were other crimes which I thought might be con- 
nected with these, but these three, for various reasons, 
became linked together in my mind as the outcome 
of one man’s brain. I set myself the task of dis- 
covering this one man, and the day came at last 
when I really believed that I was in a position to 
lay my hand upon him. There is no necessity to 
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detail the whole train of circumstantial evidence 
which finally brought me to a certain conclusion. 
It is sufficient to say that after watching him for 
three weeks, I became convinced that a man by 
the name of Thomas Pugsley, carrying on business 
in Bermondsey as a leather agent, and living 
apparently the most respectable of lives at Brixton, 
was in some measure connected with these crimes. 
I discovered that his leather agency business was 
prosecuted without energy or attention, that his 
frequent absences from London were not in neigh- 
bourhoods where his wares could be pushed, and 
he was often away for a month at a time, with his 
whereabouts unknown even to his landlady. The 
latter was a highly respectable woman at whose 
house he had lived for the last two years, and who 
i honestly believe was ignorant of her lodger’s 
antecedents, his habits and business. By taking 
rooms in the neighbourhood, I easily discovered all 
that she knew and one or two circumstances which 
lent colour to my suspicions. I placed these before 
Rimmington and it was decided to make an arrest. 

A more clumsy piece of business than this 
intended arrest was never planned or carried into 
effect. The inspector placed in charge of the affair 
by Rimmington, with his two subordinates, arrived 
at Brixton an hour later than the time fixed upon, 
accosted Pugsley in the street, and were very soon 
made aware of the class of person with whom they 
had to deal. Before the inspector could get out 
half-a-dozen words, he was staggering round the 
pavement with a bullet through his shoulder. His 
companions set him up against the railings and 
turned to look for Pugsley. ‘There was not a trace 
of him to be discovered anywhere. The amazing 
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skill and cunning of the man was amply demon- 
strated on that morning. By some extraordinary 
means he seemed to disappear from the face of 
the earth. The books of his business, when 
examined, showed no record of any legitimate 
transactions ; his warehouseman was an honest 
but stupid fellow who knew nothing except that his 
master took numerous trips, he thought abroad, to 
obtain fresh agencies. ‘There was enough money 
in the bank to pay all liabilities, but so far as Thomas 
Pugsley himself was concerned, he seemed to have 
walked off the edge of the world. 

The morning which witnessed, however, the 
shooting of the inspector and the remarkable dis- 
appearance of the man in whom I| was so deeply 
interested, was memorable, so far as I was concerned, 
for another noteworthy incident. Absolutely dis- 
gusted with the result of my six months’ labours, 
I determined to wipe the whole thing from my 
memory and travelled down to Woking with the 
intention of playing a round of golf. I was intro- 
duced by the Secretary to a resident of the place 
whose name was James Stanfield, and we had a 
round which ranks amongst the best I ever played 
in my life. Stanfield was a silent but by no means 
a gloomy person. He appeared to be about 
forty years of age and an absolute golf maniac. 
He played every shot with the most ridiculous care, 
but I must confess with also the most wonderful 
precision. His drives were never long, but they 
were long enough for him to escape trouble, and 
in the approximate eighty shots which he took to 
complete the course, I cannot remember one that 
was in any way fluffed or foozled. He beat me at 
the seventeenth hole, and it was whilst we stood 
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together upon the eighteenth tee that the incident 
happened which was to bring still more excitement 
into the day. On our right was a small plantation 
of shrubs through which wound the path which 
my partner pointed out to me as leading to his 
house. Our attention was attracted by the con- 
tinued barking of a small dog which had wandered 
from the adjacent foot-path. I had the curiosity 
to walk a step or two into the plantation to see what 
was the trouble. My companion, however, who 
was a little on my left, was the first to discover the 
cause of the dog’s excitement. At acry from him 
I hurried to his side. Stretched upon his back, 
with extended arms, and a small blue hole in his 
forehead, we found the body of a man. He was 
dead but still warm, and by an extraordinary chance 
I at once recognised him. He was one of the 
two plain-clothes policemen whom | had seen in 
Woollerton Road that morning, foiled in his attempt 
to arrest the man who had been passing under the 
name of Thomas Pugsley. 


Fanet Soale 
Just before midday on Thursday, the third of 


November, my master made one of his unexpected 
reappearances. 1 was not surprised. Only the 
night before I had dreamed of him, and it seemed 
to me impossible that with my passionate prayers 
going out day by day, he should stay away much 
onger. When I first saw him turn in at the gate, 
I. was filled with wild excitement. If he could 
have seen me at that moment, he would have known 
and understood everything. By the time he had 
reached the front door, however, and I had let him 
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in, I had gained my self-control. I must have 
seemed to him just the ordinary well-mannered, 
well-conducted parlourmaid. 

He changed his clothes and went off presently 
for his round of golf. When I went to his room 
to brush and press the clothes which he had taken 
off, I found that he had placed them in a drawer 
and apparently locked it. The discovery, coming 
on the top of many others, gave me food for thought. 
I resolved to watch the next morning’s newspapers. 
It was becoming more and more clear to me that 
there was something in my master’s manner of 
life which he was anxious to conceal from the world. 
I was the more convinced of this when I saw that 
in the top drawer, which he had opened to take 
out a tie, he had concealed a small revolver, loaded 
in all six chambers. A merchant with offices in 
the City and a country cottage for golf does not 
carry a loaded revolver about with him. My heart 
beat with excitement as I picked it up and handled 
it. I forgot my master’s indifference. I ignored 
the fact, that although I am well enough to look 
upon, and that my face and figure have won me 
more admirers than I could count on the fingers 
of both hands, he has never cast a second glance 
in my direction. I still had faith in myself if I 
chose to make the first advances. I have never 
made them to any man, but I have an instinct. I 
believe that he is cold and unresponsive from habit. 
I believe that if I could make him understand the 
fires which are burning me up night and day, he 
would throw off his mask of coldness and mystery, 
and give me that place in his life which I crave. 

I was loitering about his room, looking still at 
that closed drawer, when to my amazement a man 
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entered—a thin, weedy-looking person, with sunken 
cheeks and a straggling, sandy moustache. I am 
not easily frightened, but it gave me a turn when he 
closed the door behind him. 

‘“‘ What do you want ?”’ asked sharply. “ How 
dare you come up here?” 

He looked at me earnestly. It was obvious that 
my first thought was a mistaken one. This was 
not one of the admirers whom I found it difficult 
sometimes to keep at arm’s length. 

“Young woman,” he said, “ | am a police officer. 
You seem to be a sensible girl. Answer the 
questions which I ask, do not obstruct me in the 
course of my duty, and you will be rewarded.” 

I looked at him in silence for several moments. 
I do not think that I changed colour or showed 
anything of the terror which sat in my heart. My 
master was in danger. All the time I stood there, 
I was thinking. How was Ito help? How could 
I help? 

““ Your master returned here an hour or so ago,”’ 
this man continued, “and has now gone off to 
play golf. I want the clothes which he wore 
when he came down.” 

‘* How do you know that he changed ?”’ I asked. 

‘““T saw him come in and | saw him go out,” 
was the quiet reply. ‘‘ This is his bedroom, is it 
not ?”’ 

It 1s,’ I admitted. 

“Then the clothes must be here. Where are 
they ?”’ 

“I do not know,’ I answered. “I was looking 
for them myself. I was just going into the bath- 
room next door to see if he had left them there.” 

He stepped back and entered the bathroom. He 
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was only gone for a few seconds, but I found time 
to take the revolver from the tie drawer and to 
slip it into my open pocket. 

“The bath has not been used,” he said a little 
shortly, when he came back. “TI should like you 
to stay with me whilst I search these drawers.” 

I made no objection, and he made a hasty search 
of the contents of the first two. When he came to 
the bottom one and found it locked, he gave vent 
to a little exclamation. 

‘““Have you the key of this drawer?” he de- 
manded. 

“No,” I answered. ‘“‘ My master has taken it 
with him.” 

He did not hesitate for a moment, nor did he 
offer any apology. With an instrument which he 
carried in his pocket, he forced the lock and bent 
over the contents of the drawer. He was a man 
addicted, I should imagine, to silence, but I heard 
him muttering to himself at what he found. When 
he stood up, there was a smile of triumph upon his 
lips. 

ee What time do you expect your master back ?”’ 
he enquired. 

‘““T do not know,” I answered. ‘“ He was lunch- 
ing at the golf club and playing a round afterwards. 
About five o’clock, I should think.”’ 

He walked to the window and stood looking 
out over the links. I, too, looked out. In the 
far distance we could see two men playing. 

“Do you know the links ?” he asked. 

“Very well,” I told him. “I have lived here 
all my life. ’ 

“What hole are they playing now ?” 

“The seventh.” 
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‘ What green is that just opposite ?”’ 

‘* The seventeenth.” 

‘* Where is the tee for the eighteenth ?” 

‘* Just out of sight underneath the trees.” 

He nodded, apparently well content. His eyes 
lingered upon me. I saw a look in his face to 
which I was perfectly well accustomed. He had 
discovered that in my quiet way I was good-looking. 
He came a little nearer to me. 

‘“ Are you very fond of your master ?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘T see very little of him,’’ I answered. “ He 
gives no trouble.” 

‘* Do you know that you are rather a pretty girl ?” 
he ventured, coming nearer still. 

‘J am always very careful of strangers who tell 
me so,’’ I retorted, taking a step backwards. 

He laughed. 

‘You'll give me just one kiss for this?’ he 
begged, holding out a pound note. “ You're an 
intelligent girl and you’ve told me just what I want 
to know.”’ 

I looked at'him curiously. If it were true that 
I was an intelligent girl, 1t was scarcely a compliment 
which I could return. For a police officer he must 
have been a hopeless idiot. 

‘“T don’t allow any one to kiss me,”’ I objected, 
pushing the pound note away. 

‘You must put up with it just for once,” he 
insisted. | 

I scarcely believed that he was in earnest—and 
for the first time in my life a man kissed me upon 
the lips. I can find no words even now to describe 
the fury which was born in my heart against him. 
I feared even to speak, lest my passionate words 
might carry some warning to him of the things 
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which were in my heart. He seemed perfectly 
indifferent, however, and in a few minutes he 
strolled out and made his way across the garden 
to the little spinney. I took up my master’s field 
glasses and satisfied myself that he was still a long 
distance away. I waited for a quarter of an hour. 
Then I took another path which led into the planta- 
tion and made my way cautiously to where the man 
was standing with folded arms, leaning against a 
tree. I drew nearer and nearer. I am light-footed 
and I have even been called stealthy. It was part 
of my early training as a parlourmaid to make no 
noise when I moved. So I stole to within a few 
yards of him, unperceived and unheard. I am not 
an emotional person, and my mind was quite made 
up as to what [ meant todo. It was curious, how- 
ever, how slight things left vivid memories with me 
during those last few seconds. It was a queer, 
gusty November day, with tumbled masses of 
clouds in the sky, and a wind which bent the tops 
of the sparse trees and brought the leaves rustling 
down the muddy paths. A bird was singing just 
overhead, and I remember that in those strained 
moments I found myself translating his song. He 
was singing because he was glad to be alive in this 
wood full of dying autumnal things. Very soon 
there would be company for the creeping and 
crawling insects to whom winter meant death. And 
afterwards I had a vivid little mind-picture of a 
crowded courthouse, of the judge who might try 
me and the jury who might pronounce my fate. 
For a moment I shivered. Then I thought of 
that loathsome caress. I thought of my master 
and I smiled. If he knew, he would thank me. 
Some day he would know | 
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I was so close that I think my victim felt the 
breath from my lips or the sensation of my approach- 
ing body. He turned quickly around and I saw 
his eyes wide open with apprehension. He would 
have shrunk away but he seemed paralysed, and 
as he stood there I shot him through the forehead. 
He swayed on his feet, his mouth open like the 
mouth of an insane man. His eyes rolled, he pitched 
and fell forward on his face. I listened for a 
moment. Then I took the path back to the house. 
I had finished what I came out to do. 


Michael 


My round of golf with the man who was the 
declared hunter of my life and liberty afforded me 
no apprehension whatever, although I must confess 
that the first sight of Norman Greyes seated in the 
club luncheon room, only an hour or so after he 
had witnessed the abortive attempt to arrest me, 
was something of a shock. I came to the conclu- 
sion, however, that his presence here was accidental, 
and in no way connected with that harmless and 
respectable inhabitant of the neighbourhood, James 
Stanfield. I played golf steadily and with success. 
It was not until that startling discovery close to 
the eighteenth tee that my equanimity was seriously 
disturbed. As we looked down upon the dead 
body of the plain-clothes policeman whom I had 
Jast seen in Woollerton Road, we both recognised 
him. No hint of anything of the sort, however, 
escaped from my lips. 

After the first few seconds of stupefaction, 
Greyes naturally took charge of the affair. He set 
the caddies to search all around for a weapon, and 
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begged me to summon my gardener, or any one 
who might be of assistance. I called for Soale in 
vain, however, and remembering that he had asked 
leave to visit his brother at Mayford, I abandoned 
the quest. Subsequently, one of the men working 
on the course appeared, and we carried the body 
into my tool shed. Greyes locked the door and 
telephoned for the police and doctor. 

‘You will excuse my apparent officiousness,”’ he 
said, “‘ but I once had some connection with Scotland 
Yard.” 

“There is nothing to excuse,” I assured him. 
‘“T am only too thankful that you happened to 
be here. Do you think that it is a case of 
suicide ?”’ 

‘““T have reasons for doubting it,” he replied, 
“apart from which, if it were suicide, the weapon 
would have been found. As the event happened 
so close to your house and actually on your path, 
Mr. Stanfield, you will not mind, I am sure, if I] 
ask your servants a few questions.” 

‘| shall be only too pleased,” I told him. ‘“ My 
staff is rather limited as I am only here occasion- 
ally. My gardener is out for the afternoon, so 
there only remains my maidservant.”’ 

I led the way into the house. Janet was busy 
in the kitchen but came at once at our summons. 
As usual, she was wonderfully neat, and her manner, 
although reserved, was perfectly open. 

“We want to know,” my companion asked, 
“whether there have been any callers at this 
house this afternoon ? ”’ 

‘“'None, sir,” she replied, ‘‘ except the boy with 
the chicken I ordered for the master’s dinner.”’ 

“* Have you seen any one about the place ?”’ 
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“No one, sir.” 

‘‘ Did you hear anything which might have been 
the report of a pistol °”’ 

** Nothing at all, sir.” 

‘“‘ Fave you been outside the house yourself?” 

The girl shook her head. 

‘““T have had no occasion to go out, sir,” she 
replied. ‘‘ I have been busy in the kitchen.”’ 


Greyes nodded and dismissed her after a few 
more unimportant questions. Soon a police in- 
spector arrived, and the doctor. [ let them visit 
the scene of the crime alone. As soon as they 
had gone, I went upstairs. I looked in my tie 
drawer for the small revolver. It had gone. I 
looked in the bottom drawer, which I had left 
locked, for the clothes which I had worn when I 
had made my escape. ‘The drawer had been forced 
open and they, too, had disappeared. Then I 
realised that I was faced with a problem. Some- 
one had penetrated my defences. I had been—I 
probably still was—in danger. I went down to the 
study and summoned Janet once more to my 
presence. When she arrived, I took a seat between 
her and the door. I made her face the window. 
Down in the straggling plantation, the police 
inspector was still talking to Greyes. 

‘Do you know anything about this affair which 
you did not tell Sir Norman Greyes ?”’ | asked her. 

‘Yes, sir,”’ she replied. 

I looked at her thoughtfully. She was very 
straight and shapely in the grey twilight. Her 
eyes met mine without flinching. I have been an 
indifferent student of women’s looks, but I realised 
then that they were a very beautiful though rather 
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a cruel colour, greeny-brown of a light shade, with 
delicate lashes and finely cut eyebrows. There 
was a passionate curve to her lips which I had never 
before noticed. Her neatly braided hair was brown 
and lustrous. 

“You had better tell me everything, Janet,” I 
enjoined. 

“Soon after you had gone out,” she said, “ the 
man who lies in the outhouse came here and asked 
me questions about you. He made his way into 
your bedroom. He was anxious to see the clothes 
in which you had travelled down. He opened the 
bottom drawer of your wardrobe and found them.” 

“There was a revolver in the top drawer,” I 
remarked. 

‘“T had discovered that and hidden it,’’ she 
replied. 

‘“ And after he had found my clothes ?”’ 

““He went down to the plantation to wait for 
you.” : 

‘* Did he say what he wanted ?’ 

“He had told me that he was an officer of the 

olice.”’ 

‘And then?” 

““T went down the other path, and I made my 
way across the spongy turf to where he was stand- 
ing. When I was so near that there was no 
chance of missing him, | shot him dead.” 

I am a man to whom courage is second nature, 
and I have seen death trifled with, and have trifled 
with it myself, like the juggler with his ball, but 
I have never heard it spoken of with more indiffer- 
ence. Outside, the figures of the detective and his 
companion were still visible in the little wood. The 
body of the dead man was only a few yards away. 
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I leaned forward and looked at the girl, striving to 
get past the almost cynical impenetrability of her 
speech. 

“Why did you do this, Janet ?”’ I asked. 

“He did what no man in the world has ever 
dared to do before, sir,’”’ she replied. ‘“ He kissed 
me—upon the lips! I wonder that I did not kill 
him where he stood !” 

“Had you no other reason except this, Janet ?”’ 
I persisted. 

““T wished to save you, sir,’’ she answered. 

“To save me from what ?”’ 

“From the Law.” 

“You think that I was in danger ?”’ 

““T know that you were.” 

‘Who or what do you think I am?” 

“A great criminal,’’ she answered. 

I was staggered, for it was plain to me now that 
I must have been at this girl’s mercy many a time. 
She went on slowly. 

““T have always believed,” she continued, “ that 
you were leading a double life. The few visitors 
you have had have come at night, and secretly. 
Whenever you have arrived here, and Mr. Stanfield 
has recommenced to play golf, there has been a 
tragedy or a great robbery in the newspapers on 
the following morning. I always felt that some day 
or other this would happen. Now that it has come, 
I am glad.” 

“You realise that you have killed a man in cold 
blood ?”’ I persisted, determined to try her to the 
limit. 

““T am glad that I have,” she replied. 

““ For a domestic servant,” I said, “ you have a 
wonderful sense of your obligations.” 
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“You need not scoff at me,” she complained. 
“*T am a woman, a dangerous woman but a clever 
one. I was not brought up to bea servant. | am 
fit to be your companion. ‘That is my hope.” 

““T have never trusted a woman in my life,” I 
told her. 

‘You will trust me,” she declared, in a low tone. 
“You will remember what I have done for you to- 
day. Iam the woman who was made to complete 
your life. You had better realise it and make use 
of me. You will not regret it.” 

She came a little closer to me, and though 
women have never been more than the toys of my 
idle moments, I felt the passion of her strike into 
my heart. My senses were aflame. I saw life 
differently. Her voice became softer and more 
sibilant. She was like some beautiful animal. 
Her eyes were appealing but inhuman. 

‘You shall marry me,” she continued. ‘“ I have 
a fancy about that and I insist. Then think of 
the benefit. If disaster should come, I shall never 
be able to give evidence against you. But there 
will be no disaster. I know how clever you are. 
I, too, have brains. My master, say that this 
means something to you. I have given you proof 
of my devotion. Repay me.” 

I took her into my arms. There was a savage 
fire about her lips which warmed my blood, a 
fierce delight in her strange-coloured eyes which 
amazed whilst it enthralled me. This modern 
Borgia seemed to have fastened herself on to my 
life. ‘The figures of the men in the little wood 
grew more shadowy. 

‘Where is the pistol?” I whispered, holding 
her away from me for a moment. 
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“‘ Where no one will ever find it,”’ she answered. 

‘* And the clothes ?” 

“Burned. I run no risks when your safety is 
in question.”’ 

The searchers came back to the house half an 
hour or so later. I was busy rebinding the handle: 
of my putter. Janet was in the kitchen, preparing 
my dinner. Greyes accepted a whisky and soda. - 
He looked tired and a little dejected. 

“Any luck?” I asked him, under my breath. 

He shook his head. 

‘* So far as circumstantial evidence is concerned,”’ 
he admitted, “I am afraid we shall be in a bad 
way. A more brutal murder I never remember. 
A young man, too, with a wife and three or four 
children, simply out to do his duty. If : 

He stopped short, swallowed a little sob in his 
throat, and turned away. 

‘““T hope that you will give me another game of 
golf some day, Mr. Stanfield,” he said, as he pre-- 
pared to take his leave. 

‘ With great pleasure,’’ I assented. 





Norman Greyes 


Yesterday the inquest on poor Richard Lad- 
brooke, after having been twice adjourned, resulted 
in a verdict of murder against some person or 
persons unknown. ‘The verdict itself is a terrible 
reflection upon our present criminal methods. It 
pulls at the strings of my conscience with sickening 
intensity. Ladbrooke had found a clue which he 
confided to no one. He had travelled down to 
Woking in search of the missing man Pugsley— 
or Michael Sayers, as I believe him to have been.. 
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He must have been murdered there either by 
Pugsley himself or some confederate, yet not one 
of us has been able to lay our hands upon a single 
shred of evidence. I have been unable to tear 
myself away from the place. I have had several 
games of golf with Mr. Stanfield, and I have dined 
with him once at his house—a very excellent dinner 
and wonderfully cooked. He is desirous of offer- 
ing a small reward for the apprehension of the 
murderer, but at present I have not encouraged 
him. I do not want a crowd of people stirring up 
the waters. I have not said as much to any one 
—not even to him—but I am making it the object 
of my life to lay my hands upon the so-called 
Thomas Pugsley. The day I find him, the mystery 
of Ladbrooke’s murder will be solved. And I 
shall find him |! 


2 : THE KISS OF JUDAS 


Norman Greyes Tells the Whole Story 
O* the evening of my return from the Riviera 


after a three months’ holiday, I was accosted 
in the lounge of Marridge’s Hotel by a middle- 
aged man of inconspicuous appearance, who had 
been seated in a corner alone. It was some few 
seconds before I could recall him to my memory, 
but curiously enough a crowd of unpleasant associa- 
tions gathered themselves together 1n my mind 
even before I recognised him. 
“You haven’t forgotten me and our golf down 
at Woking, Sir Norman ?”’ he asked. 
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I knew all about him then. 

“Mr. Stanfield, isn’t it?’ I said. “No, I 
haven’t forgotten.” 

I was a few minutes early for my party, and I 
accepted the offer of a cocktail from my golfing 
acquaintance, while I waited. 

“That was an extraordinary interruption to our 
first game,’’ he remarked. “I never fancied my 
little house much afterwards. I gave it up, in 
fact, within the year.” 

“ T heard you had left,” I told him. “‘ Have you 
still your model domestic ?”’ 

“* She left me soon afterwards,”’ he replied regret- 
fully. ‘“ You had no luck in your investigations, 
Sir Norman ?” 

I shook my head. The subject was still a sore 
one with me. 

“TI had no luck at all,” I confessed. ‘“‘ I came 
to certain conclusions which carried me a little 
way along the road, but all the clues ended abruptly. 
Yet I don’t despair. I always have the fancy that 
some day or other I shall solve that mystery.” 

The waiter brought the cocktails and we raised 
our glasses. 

“‘T drink, then, to that day, Sir Norman,” my 
companion said. 

““T am with you,” I declared heartily. 

We talked idly of various matters for a few 
moments—principally of golf, which I had been 
playing regularly in the South of France. There 
were several dinner parties being given in the 
restaurant that evening, and some very beautiful 
women were in evidence. One in _ particular 
attracted my attention. She was tall and, though 
slim, beautifully made. Her complexion was 
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perfect, although a little colourless. Her strange- 
coloured eyes had a nameless attraction. Her hair, 
beautifully coiffured, was just the shade of brown 
which appealed tome. She bowed to my companion 
as she passed, and joined a little group at the farther 
end of the hall. The last thing I noticed about her 
was her wonderful string of pearls. 

‘That is a very beautiful woman,” I remarked. 
‘Do you know who she is?” 

‘“A South American widow—De Mendoza, her 
name Is.”’ 

“You know her ?”’ 

‘““My humble apartment is on the same floor 
as her suite,” my companion replied. ‘She is 
gracious enough sometimes to remember the fact 
that we meet occasionally in the lift.” 

My friends arrived, and I made my adieux to my 
erstwhile golfing acquaintance. Somehow or other, 
my meeting with him had left an unpleasant im- 
pression behind it. It had forced my thoughts 
back to the humiliating recollection of the fact 
that the murderer of Richard Ladbrooke still 
remained undiscovered, and that the man who 
had called himself Pugsley had walked away from 
detection under our very eyes and never been heard 
of since. Amongst my fellow guests was an official 
of the Home Office, and our conversation naturally 
drifted into the subject of social order. 

‘Your connection with Scotland Yard having 
long since ceased, Sir Norman,” he remarked to me, 
“you will not be over-sensitive as to facts. The 
epidemic of crime which was raging about two years 
ago seems to have broken out again with exactly 
the same results. There are four undetected 
murders and five great robberies up to the debit 
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of your late department. Your people believe 
that the same person is at the head of it who planned 
all those robberies eighteen months ago and a ae 
arrest by shooting the inspector.” 

I affected to take only a casual interest in the 
information, but as a matter of fact I was con- 
siderably moved. If the man who had last con- 
cealed his identity under the name of Pugsley, but 
whom I strongly suspected to be the notorious 
Michael Sayers, had really come out into the open 
once more, life would certainly possess a new interest 
for me during the next few months. 

We were a party of six that evening—a celebrated 
criminal lawyer and his wife, my friend from the 
Home Office, with his wife and sister-in-law, and 
myself. ‘The criminal lawyer, who was our host, 
heard scraps of our conversation and leaned 
forward. | 

‘You did well to leave Scotland Yard when your 
reputation stood high, Sir Norman,” he said. “A 
new era of crime has dawned and the struggle is no 
longer equal. It isn’t the riff-raff of the world 

ay who take to murder and burglary. The 
skilled and conscienceless scientist has taken their 
place. The criminal of to-day, in nine cases out 
of ten, is of higher mental calibre than the detective 
who is opposed to him.” 

“The struggle should be the more interesting,” 
J remarked vaguely. 

It was a fancy of mine that my continued interest 
in my profession should remain as little known as 
possible, and I talked for some time on indifferent 
subjects to the lady who was seated by my side. 
We admired Mrs. De Mendoza and her gorgeous 
rope of pearls. My host intervened. 
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‘Tt is women like that,” he commented, ‘“‘ who 
choose to deck their bodies with jewels of fabulous 
value, who encourage crime. Roughly speaking, I 
dare say that necklace 1s worth eighty thousand 
pounds. For el aa of theft, it could probably 
be disposed of for fifty thousand. What a haul 
for the scientific thief! If it is really true that 
Pugsley 1s once more at work, what an oppor- 
tunity |” 

- “A woman must be very brave,’’ my hostess 
declared, “‘ to run such risks.”’ 

“The jewels are probably in the hotel safe most 
of the time,” I suggested. “I don’t suppose she 
goes out in them.” 

Our host smiled. 

‘““T can imagine Pugsley finding a few minutes 
in the hotel quite sufficient,” he observed. “ He 
or his successors, whoever they may be, would 
think little enough of human life by the side of, 
say, fifty thousand pounds. The modern maxim 
of the thief seems to be all or nothing. By killing 
at sight they certainly increase their chances of 
escape.” 

That closed our conversation upon the subject. 
We sat about in the lounge and drank coffee and 
liqueurs, danced for a time and smoked a few cigar- 
ettes. The party broke up as the lights in the 
lounge were being lowered. I was the only one of 
our little Jp aipan: remaining in the hotel, and I 
was talking for a few moments to the head porter, 
who was an old acquaintance of mine, when a man 
made a somewhat hurried entrance through the 
swing doors and seemed on the point of proceeding 
to the office. As he saw me, however, he hesitated 
and, turning aside, addressed me. 
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*“‘ Excuse me, but are you Sir Norman Greyes ? ”’ 
he asked. 

I admitted the fact. 

““ Can I ask you to give me five minutes of your 
time on a matter of urgent business ? ” 

I looked at him with some surprise. His voice 
and address were good, and in appearance he differed 
in no respect from the crowd of diners who fre- 
quented the place. He drew a card from his pocket 
and handed it to me. 

“It is an absurd hour, I know, to trouble 
you,” he apologised, “but I can explain in a 
very few minutes if you will give me the oppor- 
tunity.” 

I stepped underneath one of the electric standards 
and looked at the card— 


MR. STANLEY DELCHESTER 


and underneath was the name of a famous insurance 
company. I motioned him to follow me into the 
deserted lounge and invited him to take a chair. 
I must say that he wasted no time in stating his 
business. 

“Many years ago, Sir Norman,” he reminded 
me, “ when you were officially engaged at Scotland 
Yard, you saved our firm a great loss in the matter 
of the Hatton Garden emerald theft.” 

“1 remember it quite well,” I admitted. 

‘We understand,” my visitor continued, “‘ that 
you have now resigned from the Force, but we 
hoped that you might be inclined to undertake a 
small commission for us. It came to the ears of 
our Chief quite unexpectedly that you were staying 
here, and he sent me after you at once.” 
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‘‘T can at least hear what the business is,” I 
replied. 

‘There is staying in this hotel,’’ the insurance 
agent proceeded, “‘a Mrs. De Mendoza, the reputed 
widow of a fruit merchant in Buenos Ayres. She 
is the fortunate possessor of a very wonderful pearl 
necklace, which she has insured with our firm for 
a hundred thousand pounds. Our acceptance of 
the policy was a grave error which we recognised 
almost immediately afterwards. We know nothing 
of the lady, and under those circumstances it 1s 
against our business policy to accept the risk. We 
have done our best to protect ourselves, however. 
Since the policy was issued we have kept in constant 
touch with the lady and in daily communication 
with the hotel detective. By to-night’s post, how- 
ever, we had a message from the latter to say that 
he was at home ill, and that during his absence his 
duties would be taken over by the night watchman. 
The policy has only one more week to run, and will 
not under any conditions be renewed. We want 
to know if, for any fee which you care to name, you 
will do your best to guard the necklace for us during 
that week ?”’ 

‘* Have you had any intimation of thieves work- 
ing in this neighbourhood ?” I asked him. 

‘“ None whatever,” he replied. “I will be per- 
fectly frank with you. It is not an ordinary robbery 
of which we are afraid. For some reason or other, 
our enquiry department has formed a dubious 
opinion of Mrs. De Mendoza herself.” 

“ T see,” I remarked. “‘ You are afraid of a bogus 
theft.”’ 

‘ Precisely | Directly we received the letter 
from the hotel detective, we rang up the manager 
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here. All that we could learn was that the illness 
was altogether unexpected, and that the man had 
been compelled to go home at a moment’s notice. 
In reply to our request that a trained detective 
might take his place, the management assured us 
that they considered nothing of the sort necessary. 
No robbery of jewels had ever taken place from 
this hotel, and they considered their night porter 
fully competent to watch over the interests of their 
guests.” 

I considered for a moment. 

“Sir William Greaves, our manager, desired me 
to suggest a fee of two hundred guineas,” my 
visitor concluded. 

‘“T will accept the commission,” I promised. 


The next morning I interviewed the manager 
of the hotel, to whom I was well known. He showed 
some irritation when I spoke of Mrs. De Mendoza’s 
necklace and her nervousness concerning it. 

“To be quite frank with you,” he confessed, 
“although Mrs. De Mendoza is a good client and 
pays her accounts regularly, 1 am inclined to be 
sorry that we ever let her the rooms.” 

‘Why ?”’ I asked. 

‘People with valuable jewellery should accept 
its possession with a certain resignation,”’ he replied. 
“This is the last hotel in London where a jewel 
robbery would be likely. The lady herself, I 
understand, takes every possible care and caution. 
She wears her necklace nowhere except in the 
restaurant and lounge, and every night it is deposited 
‘in the hotel safe. I cannot see that she has the 
slightest cause for anxiety, nor do I understand 
the nervousness of the insurance company, How- 
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ever, you may rely upon it, Sir Norman, that every 
facility will be given to you in your task. I 
would suggest that you pay a visit to the lady 
herself.” 

The idea had already occurred to me, and later 
in the day | sent up my card to Mrs. De Mendoza 
and was at once invited to enter her sitting-room. 
I found her writing letters, simply dressed in black 
negligée and wearing the pearls. I was struck 
once more by the extreme pee of her bearing 
and figure. As she turned and invited me to seat 
myself, she stirred in my memory a faint suggestion 
of reminiscence. I was not sure even then, how- 
ever, whether it were a real person or a picture of 
which she reminded me. She listened to the few 
words with which I introduced myself and smiled 
deprecatingly. 

‘Tt is true that I am very foolish,” she admitted, 
“but then I have always been a person of super- 
stitions. 1 have owned my necklace for some years, 
and I have had it with me in quite lawless places. 
I have never, however, felt just the same amount 
of apprehension as I do at the present moment.’ 

‘That certainly seems strange,” I replied. 
“The servants at this hotel are more carefully 
chosen than at any other hotel in London, and the 
guests are in nearly every case old clients.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘ Apprehensions such as mine,” she said, “ are 
not based upon reason. However, I must confess 
that I feel more comfortable now that the in- 
surance company has engaged your services. 
Would you not like to examine the pearls ?” 

She came over to my side, and, without un- 
clasping the necklace, let it rest in my hands. The 
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pearls were all marvellously matched, all of con- 
siderable size, and with that milky softness which 
she pointed out to me as being a proof of their 
great perfection. As we stood there, necessarily 
close together, a wisp of her hair touched my fore- 
head. Something in the timbre of her low laugh 
as she brushed it back, induced me to look up. 
There were qualities about her smile and the 
peculiar expression of her eyes which gave me a 
momentary thrill. I understood at once why men 
turned their heads always to look at her. Not- 
withstanding her reserved appearance, she possessed 
that strange gift of allurement which Helen of 
Troy might have bequeathed to Mademoiselle de 
Valliére. 

““Do you admire my pearls?” she asked 
softly. 

I let them slip from my palm. 

“They are very wonderful,” I admitted. 

She moved slowly away. I breathed more easily 
as the distance increased between us. She looked 
over her shoulder unexpectedly and I believe that 
she realised my sensation. The slight frown passed 
from her forehead. She was obviously more 
content. 

“ Tell me how you propose to guard my treasures, 
Sir Norman ?”’ she enquired, as she sank into an 
easy-chair. ‘“‘ Shall you stand behind my chair 
at dinner, disguised as a waiter, and lie on my 
mat at night’? It gives one quite a shivery sensa- 
tion to think of such espionage | ”’ 

““ Believe me,’’ I assured her, ‘‘ I shall not be in 
the least obtrusive. I understand that you send 
your pearls down every night to the hotel safe.”’ 

““T have always done so,” she answered. ‘“* Do 
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you think it would be better to keep them up here ? 
Will you promise to sit in this easy-chair, with a 
revolver on your knee, all night, if I do so?” 

‘Not for the world,” I declared. ‘‘ The hotel 
safe is much the better place.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear your decision,’”’ she said, 
with a slight smile. “I should sleep very little 
if I thought that my pearls were near me—and that 
you were sitting here, on guard. The idea would 
be disturbing.” 

‘“ One cannot guard against miracles,’’ I observed, 
‘but I think you can make your mind quite easy 
about the necklace. If you should need me at 
any time, the number of my room is four hundred 
and thirty-two.” 

‘On this floor ?” 

“On this floor.” 

“Tell me,” she asked a little abruptly, as I 
rose to take my leave, “who was the man with 
whom you were talking last night in the lounge— 
a slim, middle-aged man with a very hard face? 
I am always seeing him in the lift.” 

‘“ A man I| know scarcely anything of,” I replied. 
‘His name, I believe, is Stanfield. I once played 
golf with him down at Woking.” 

“Stanfield ?’’ she repeated. ‘“‘ Was it in his 
grounds near Woking that a murder was com- 
mitted—a policeman was found shot there ?”’ 

I nodded. 

““T was playing golf with Mr. Stanfield at the 
time,”’ I told her. 

“* And the murderer was never discovered ?” 

“ Never |” 

‘““] wonder you didn’t take an interest in the 
case yourself,”” she remarked. 
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“T did,” I told her. 

She made a little grimace. 

‘““My fears for my necklace are reawakened,”’ 
she declared. “Surely it ought to have been 
an easy task for a clever man like you, one who 
used to be called a really great detective, to discover 
the murderer ?” 

“Tt is beyond my powers to bring him to justice, 
at any rate,” I replied. “* There are many criminals 
walking about to-day, of whose guilt the police are 
perfectly well aware. They cannot be arrested, 
however, for lack of evidence.”’ 

“‘ How thrilling |’ she murmured. ‘“‘ Will you 
ask me to dine with you one night and tell me some 
of your adventures ?”’ 

“IT shall be charmed,” I assented. ‘‘ Mean- 
while, 

She accepted my departure a little unwillingly. 
I am not a vain man, and I felt inclined to wonder 
at a certain graciousness of attitude on her part 
which more than once during our interview had 
forced itself upon my notice. I decided, however, 
that she was just one of those women who are 
born with the desire to attract and dismissed the 
matter from my mind. 

About seven o’clock, a note was brought into 
my room : 





Dear Sir Norman, 

A lady and her husband who were dining, 
have disappointed me. Can you, by any chance, 
be my guest? If so, let us meet at eight o’clock 
in the lounge. 

Hopefully yours, 
BiancHE DE MeEnpoza. 
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I scribbled a line of acceptance. I felt, as I 
descended into the lounge that evening, a pre- 
monition that life for the next few hours was going 
to be very interesting indeed. 

At eight o’clock precisely, Mrs. De Mendoza 
appeared. She was wearing a white lace evening 
dress, with an ermine wrap which hung loosely 
around her, disclosing the pearls underneath. 
Her entrance made a mild sensation. Mr. Stan- 
field, who was seated in his accustomed corner, 
drinking his cocktail, watched our meeting and 
departure into the restaurant with obvious surprise. 

‘The little man was there again who stares at 
me so much—Mr. Stanfield, 1 think you called 
him ?”’ she remarked, as we took our places. 

I nodded. 

‘| dare say he was surprised to see us together,” 
I said. ‘‘ I asked him who you were, on the night 
of my arrival here.”’ 

66 Why P >» 

“For the same reason that a great many other 
people ask the same question,” I replied. 

She made a little grimace. 

“You are determined to pay me no compliments 
this evening, and I am wearing my favourite 
gown.” 

‘“ | admire your taste,”’ I assured her. 

“ Anything else ?” 

“You are the best-dressed and the best-looking 
woman in the room.” 

‘Too impersonal,’’ she complained. 

I turned the conversation to the subject of the 
necklace. The pearls were collected for her, she 
told me, by her husband, some in India, some in 
the Malay States, some in Paris, some in Rio. 
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She spoke of him quite frankly—a prosperous 
fruit-broker who had achieved sudden opulence. 

‘““It was quite as much a change for me as for 
him,’”’ she remarked. “I was a typist in Buenos 
Ayres before we were married. I have known 
what it is to be poor.” 

She answered all my questions without reserve, 
displaying later on much interest in the recounting 
of such of my adventures as were public property. 
I began to feel that I had been mistaken with regard 
to her, that she was really exactly what she seemed— 
a very wealthy woman of adventurous type, sud- 
denly released from matrimonial obligations and 
a little uncertain what to make of her life. 

We took our coffee in the lounge afterwards. 
In the background, my golfing friend, Mr. Stan- 
field, was seated, smoking a cigar in a retired 
corner, and having the air of studying everyone 
who passed. 

‘He is quaint, that little man,” my companion 
remarked once, as he glanced over towards us. 
““He reminds me of those impossible characters 
one reads about in magazines, who detect crime 
for the pleasure of it, and discover hidden treasures 
in absurd places.”’ 

“He is, as a matter of fact,” I told her, “a 
retired city merchant with a passion for golf—at 
least, that is what the Golf Secretary at Woking told 
me.”’ 

The music was seductive, and presently we 
danced once or twice. In the ballroom, however, 
my companion showed signs of renewed nervous- 
ness. The fingers of one hand were nearly all 
the time straying around her neck, as though to 
assure herself that the necklace was still there. 
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Presently she drew me away with an apologetic little 
laugh. 

“TI am quite mad,’ she confessed, “ but I have 
a fit of nerves to-night. Iam going upstairs early. 
Do you mind ?”’ 

“Of course not,” I told her. ‘“‘ Let me see you 
to the lift.” 

‘““T am going to ask you to do more than that,” 
she said, as we crossed the hall. “I am going to 
ask you to come up to my sitting-room and escort 
my maid down to the office when she takes my neck- 
lace there. As a reward, you can come back after- 
wards, if you will, and have a whisky and soda 
with me.” 

‘“T shall be very pleased,” I acquiesced. 

I rang for the lift and we ascended together to 
the fourth floor. She handed me her key and I 
unlocked the door of her charming little salon. 
She pointed to the evening paper and an easy-chair. 

“ Please make yousele comfortable for five 
minutes,” she begged, looking back from the 
threshold of the inner room. “TI shall just let 
Annette help me out of my gown. Then I will 
give her the jewel case and she shall call for you.” 

She nodded and disappeared. I stood for a 
moment looking after her. The door was closed 
softly. I heard her call to her maid in the further 
apartment. 

Those next few seconds seemed to beat them- 
selves out in my brain, charged with a strange 
and almost amazing significance. I am convinced 
that I acted from impulse. There was nothing 
definite in my mind when from behind that closed 
door I conceived the sudden idea which prompted 
my action. I crossed the floor of the sitting-room 
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and opened the door which led on to the corridor. 
There was no one in sight, and it seemed to me 
that fewer of the electric lights were lit than usual. 
I stood there, every nerve of my body riveted upon 
an attempt at dual listening. I listened for the 
return of Mrs. De Mendoza, and IJ listened for 
the opening of either of her doors. Presently, 
shar | had @iivined might happen came to pass. 
The door of her bedroom, in a line with the one 
behind which I was lurking, opened. I peered 
through the crack. Annette, the maid, a trim, 
dark figure, had crossed the threshold. She stood 
for a moment, listening. Then without even 
glancing towards the sitting-room, she walked 
swiftly along the corridor and turned to the left 
towards the lift and staircases. In a couple of 
stealthy strides I, too, had reached the corner, and, 
peering round, watched her movements. To my 
surprise, she passed the lift and turned the other 
corner of the corridor towards the staircase. As 
soon as she was out of sight, I followed. As I 
reached the farther angle, every light was suddenly 
extinguished. There was a little gurgling cry, the 
sound of a heavy fall upon the soft carpet. In a 
second or two I was on the spot. I could dimly 
see where Annette was lying, gasping for breath, 
apparently half-unconscious. By her side lay the 
jewel case, open and empty. 

I did nothing for a moment towards raising any 
alarm. I bent over the girl and satisfied myself 
that she was not shamming—that she had, in effect, 
been subjected to a certain amount of violence. 
I glanced at the transoms over the doors of the 
bedrooms opposite. There were three of them 
between where I was and the turn to the lift. 
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Suddenly the farthest door was opened, softly but 
not stealthily. A figure appeared and, leaning 
down, threw a pair of boots upon the mat. I 
suppose that I was dimly visible in the semi-gloom, 
for the man suddenly left off whistling and turned 
in my direction. 

““ Hullo, there | ’”’ he called out. 

I drew from my pocket the little electric torch 
which I had been keeping in readiness, and flashed 
it upon him. It was my friend Mr. Stanfield, in 
striped yellow and white pyjamas, a cigarette be- 
tween his teeth, his feet encased in comfortable 
slippers. 

‘What the devil are you doing out there?” 
he demanded. “‘And who’s turned the lights 
out?” 

‘Better turn them on and you may see,” I 
replied. ‘‘ There’s a switch close to your door.” 

He found it after a second or two’s fumbling 
and stared at us in amazement. The maid, with 
her fingers still to her throat, had recovered suffi- 
ciently to sit up, and was leaning with her back to 
the wall, ghastly white and moaning to herself. 
The empty jewel case told its own story. 

‘ Jerusalem !”? Mr. Stanfield exclaimed breath- 
lessly. ‘* A robbery !” 

“Ring your bell,” I directed. 

He disappeared into his room for a moment, 
leaving the door open. Presently he appeared. 

‘‘ ve rung all three,’”’ he announced. 

“Then the wires have been cut,’ I answered, 
pointing to the register lower down, which had not 
moved. ‘Go to the lift and see if you can get 
anyone,” 

He was gone for about half a minute. I 
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leaned down towards the girl, who was beginning 
to cry. 

‘Did you see who attacked you?” I 
asked. 

“No!” she sobbed. “ All the lights went out 
suddenly. Some one came up from behind. I 
never heard a sound—yust the clutch at my throat 
and the choking.” 

“Why did you not wait for me or go down by 
the lift P?’’ I demanded. 

She looked a little puzzled. 

““T never go by the lift,” she replied. 

“Why not ” 

“Fred, the second-floor valet, generally meets 
me on the floor below,” she explained reluctantly, 
é6é and 99 

‘“T see,” I interrupted. ‘ But didn’t your mis- 
tress tell you to wait and go down with me?” 

The girl seemed surprised. 

‘““My head is queer,’ she admitted, “and I 
can’t remember much, but madame said nothing 
to me except to tell me to hurry down.” 

The silence of the corridor was suddenly broken. 
Mr. Stanfield reappeared, followed by a little army 
of servants and the manager. 

“Send everyone away except two men whom 
you can trust,” I begged the latter. “‘ Mrs. De 
Mendoza’s necklace has been stolen.” 

There was a murmur of consternation and excite- 
ment. The manager selected two of the servants 
and dismissed the rest. He posted one by the lift 
and one by the staircase. I explained in a few words 
what had happened. 

“ Do you think the thief has got away?” he 
asked. 
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“One cannot tell,” I replied. “* I want to know 
about these three rooms.”’ 

He glanced at the numbers. 

“The furthest one is occupied by Mr. Stan- 
field,” he announced. “ The other two are empty.” 

‘You are sure that this one,”’ I asked, pointing 
to the door close to where we stood, “is un- 
occupied ?”’ 

‘ Certain,”’ was the confident reply. “ Take my 
keys and see for yourself.” 

I was on the point of doing so when Mrs. De 
Mendoza appeared. She was clad in a wonderful 
light-blue wrapper, and the touch of excitement 
seemed to add to her beauty. 

“My necklace!” she gasped. ‘“‘ Don’t tell me 
that it is gone !”’ 

““ Madam,” the manager began, “I regret to 
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“What were you doing, then ?’”’ she cried, turn- 
ing tome. ‘‘ Do you mean to say that it was stolen 
whilst Annette was with you ?”’ 

“* Annette was never with me,’ I replied. “ She 
left your bedroom with the jewel case, without 
coming near the sitting-room.”’ 

“Ts this true, Annette?” her mistress de- 
manded. 

“But why not, Madame?” Annette faltered. 
“You said nothing to me about going into the 
sitting-room. I did not know that monsieur was 
to accompany me.”’ 

“The girl is telling a falsehood,” Mrs. De 
Mendoza declared angrily. 

“Could these matters wait for a moment ?”’ 
I intervened. ‘‘ Our immediate task is to try and 
recover the necklace. I wish every one to leave 
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this place—except you, sir,’’ I added, addressing 
the manager, “ and myself.” 

The manager was a person of determination, 
and in a moment or two the corridor was empty. 
Mr. Stanfield lingered on the threshold of his 
room. 

““Can I remain?” he enquired. “In a way I 
am interested, as my room is so near.” 

The manager waved him back. 

“‘T desire to hear what Sir Norman has to say, 
alone,”’ he insisted. 

Mr. Stanfield reluctantly withdrew. We first 
of all entered the room opposite to us. It was 
empty and apparently undisturbed. There was 
a connecting door on the left. 

‘* Where does that lead to ?”’ I asked. 

The manager unlocked it. It led into a similar 
room, also empty. ‘The room on the other side 
was Mr. Stanfield’s, also connecting. The outlook 
of all three was on to some mews. 

‘These are our cheapest rooms,’’ my com- 
panion explained. ‘“‘ They are generally occupied 
by servants, or people of an economical turn of 
mind.” 

We withdrew into the first one we had entered. 

“Will you lend me that master-key of yours?” 
I begged. 

The manager detached it from his chain and 
handed it to me. 

“Tf you should be instrumental in recovering 
the necklace, Sir Norman,” he said, “the hotel 
authorities would appreciate all possible reticence 
in the matter.” 

I nodded. 

“It is hard to keep anything out of the Press, 
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nowadays,” I reminded him, “ but so far as I am 
concerned, you may rely upon my discretion.” 

The few days that followed were filled with 
hysterical and irritating appeals, complaints and 
enquiries from Mrs. De Mendoza herself, the 
insurance company and the management. No 
efforts on our part could keep the affair out of the 
newspapers, and the disappearance of the necklace 
became the universal subject of conversation. A 
hundred amateur detectives suggested solutions 
of the mystery, and thousands of knowing people 
were quite sure that they could put their hands on 
the thief. On the morning of the sixth day after 
the robbery, I felt that a brief escape was necessary. 
I proposed to Mr. Stanfield, whom I met in the 
hall of the hotel, that we go down to Woking and 
have a round of golf, an arrangement to which he 
agreed with avidity. We lunched at the club 
house, and, as on the previous occasion, we played 
a careful and hard-fought. game. It was on the 
eighteenth tee that one of those unexplained moments 
of inspiration came to me which serve as the land- 
marks of life. We had spoken of that grim tragedy 
which had interrupted our first game. I thought 
of poor Ladbrooke lying there with a bullet hole 
in his forehead ; Janet, the maid, serene and 
secretive, with the strange eyes and unruffled 
manner. The memory of these things came back 
to me as I stood there, with the wet wind fluttering 
in the leaves of the trees and Stanfield filling his 
pipe by my side, and it seemed as though my 
faculties were suddenly prompted by a new vigour 
and a new insight. Supposing it had been the 
maid who had killed the prying stranger! What 
was her motive ? Whom was she trying to shield ? 
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Could it be her master? And if her master’s name 
were not Stanfield, might it not be Pugsley? The 
two men were of the same height and build, and 
the one thing which Rimmington had always in- 
sisted upon was Pugsley’s genius for disguise. 
The pieces of my puzzle fell together like magic, 
and with them the puzzle of the necklace. I turned 
back to the tee, and I was suddenly conscious of my 
companion’s intense gaze. His eyes seemed to 
be boring their way into the back of my head. 
I knew that something in my face had given me 
away. 

“Your honour,” he said tersely. 

I topped my drive miserably. My companion’s 
drive went sailing down the course, and he halved 
the match in a perfectly played four. We walked 
together to the club house. 

“A whisky and soda ?”’ I suggested. 

“Tl change my shoes first,” he answered, turn- 
ing towards the dressing-room. 

I drank my whisky and soda, exchanged greetings 
with a few acquaintances, and paid my bill. Then I 
went to look for Stanfield. I might have spared 
myself the trouble. He and the taxi had alike 
disappeared. I had to wait whilst they telephoned 
for another, and I travelled up to London alone. 

The game was played out in quite the grand 
fashion. On my arrival at the hotel, 1 found the 
representative of the insurance company waiting 
to see me, and I was told that Mrs. De Mendoza 
was in her room. Accompanied by the manager, 
we made our way thither. I think that she was 
well prepared for what was coming, or rather one 
part of it. She received us a little impatiently. 

“TI have been waiting to hear from your firm all 
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day,” she said, addressing Delchester. “ My 
jewellers who valued the pearls, and my legal adviser 
have helped to make out my claim. I am anxious 
to know when I may expect your cheque.” 

‘““] am thankful to say, madam, that that 
will not be necessary,” the manager announced, 
stepping forward. ‘“‘ Here is your necklace.” 

He handed it to her. She stared at it like a 
woman transfixed. There were no signs of joy in 
her face. She seemed, indeed, for the moment 
stricken with consternation. 

“When was it found ?”’ she demanded breath- 
lessly. 

“About four o’clock on the morning after the 
theft,’’ I told her. 

“ But where ”’ 

“Tf you will come with me,” I replied, “I will 
show you.” 

I led the way down the corridor to the exact spot 
where Annette had been attacked and opened the 
door of the nearest room. I saw Mrs. De Mendoza 
start when she saw the heavy bolt which had been 
fitted to the communicating door. 

‘I came to the conclusion,” I explained, “ that the 
theft was committed by some one hiding in one of 
these three rooms, and to the further conclusion 
that the necklace had been hidden on the spot.” 

“How did you guess that ?””’ she enquired. 

‘‘ Because the thief made a slight blunder,’’ I 
answered. ‘“‘ For a single moment, as I stood with 
Annette in the darkness outside, I saw a light flash 
out through the transom of this room. 1 must 
admit, however,”’ I went on, “‘ that it took me four 
hours to find the necklace.”’ 

‘Where was it then ?”’ she asked curiously. 
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I turned up the rug. In one of the planks of 
the wooden floor was a knot. I took a little 
corkscrew gimlet from my pocket and drew it out. 
Then I made Delchester push his finger through. 
There was a hook fastened in the underneath side 
of the floor. 

“* The necklace was hanging there,” I told him. 
‘““T imagine it would have been found later on by 
someone making a point of occupying this room. 
As a matter of fact, I believe it was booked for the 
first week in June.” 

“By whom ?”’ Mrs. De Mendoza demanded. 

“ By Mr. Stanfield,” I replied. “ He is paying 
a return visit in June, and he appears to prefer this 
room to the one he is occupying at present.” 

There was a brief silence. Delchester held out 
his hand. | 

‘* We are very much obliged to you, Sir Norman,”’ 
he declared. ‘‘ Our insurance, as you know, expired 
at midday to-day. I need not say that it will not 
be renewed. I wish you all good morning.” 

He took his leave. The manager appealed to 
me. 

‘Sir Norman,” he said, “there is a great deal 
in this matter which it is hard to understand. 
I hope that you will not consider it a case for the 
police ?”’ 

I turned to Mrs. De Mendoza. 

‘Do you wish to prosecute ?”’ asked. “ There 
is a certain amount of circumstantial evidence 
which might be collected.” 

“ Against whom ?”’ 

“ Against the gentleman whom we have known 
as‘ Mr. Stanfield.” 

She laughed scornfully. 
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“That funny little man who sits about in the 
lounge ?_ I would as soon believe that you yourself 
were the thief, Sir Norman! I have my necklace 
back, and that is all I care about,” she concluded. 

The manager departed, very much relieved. 
Mrs. De Mendoza beckoned me to follow her to 
her suite. Arrived in her sitting-room, she closed 
the door. She had rather the look of a tigress as 
she turned and faced me. Never was a woman 
born of more splendid courage. 

‘““ And the epilogue ?”’ she asked. 

““T fear,” I replied, “that the epilogue must be 
postponed. It was only to-day, on Woking Golf 
Links, that a certain little scene of eighteen months 
ago became reconstructed in my mind. I saw.a 
motiveless crime explained. I realised by whose 
hand that bullet might have found its way into 
Ladbrooke’s brain, and for whose sake.” 

‘Yet you let him go |” she cried. 

“Tf I had dreamed,” I said slowly, “ that it was 
possible for him to escape, even for an hour, I 
would have wrung the breath from his body first. 
As it is, I must admit that he has scored a trick. 
But you must remember, or perhaps you have yet 
to find out,’’ I went on, “‘ that the world where 
such a man can live is a very small place.” 

‘““ And what about me?” sheasked. “ From the 
moment when I heard that you had gone out with 
him alone, I could foresee what was coming. Yet 
] was not afraid. I waited for you.” 

I looked at the necklace and shrugged my 
shoulders. 

“ It is hard to leave a hundred thousand pounds,” 
I pointed out, ‘‘ and so far as you realised, the game 
was not up. Nota soul in this hotel knew that the 
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necklace was in the manager’s safe. Yet you had 
the courage to remain and see the thing through. 
I admit that.” 

She came a little nearer tome. The green lights 
in her eyes were soft. I felt the attraction of her 
as she meant me to. 

“Where I love,” she said, “‘ I have courage, and 
my love has every quality which the devil ever 
distilled, except constancy. Are you afraid of me, 
Sir Norman, because I killed a man who——”’ 

‘““ A confession,” I muttered. 

She laughed. 

““ No witnesses,” she reminded me. “ After all, 
It was you who once said that murder was the easiest 
of crimes. What you know and what I know will 
never take me to the dock. Would you put me 
there if you could, my enemy ?”’ 

I drew a little away. Her breath was almost 
upon my cheek, her lips had taken to themselves 
the curve of invitation. 

“T would put you there without a moment’s 
hesitation,” I retorted. ‘“‘ You killed a man in cold 
blood to shield a murderer and a criminal. The 
hand of justice is slow, especially where evidence 
1s scanty, but in the end it grips.” 

She laughed scornfully. 

“You speak in ignorance,” she declared. “ At 
least be friends,”’ she went on, “ until you can drag 
me to the gallows. I shot him with my right hand.” 

She held out her left fingers. I raised them to 
my lips. 

“The kiss of Judas,’”’ | warned her. 

“You will need more than his cunning,’ she 
answered, 
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Michael Sayers 
-. had taken months to collect all the necessary 


information and make the preliminary arrange- 
ments, but the moment had arrived at last. At 
twenty minutes to twelve on a Friday morning, 
I descended from a rather shabby Ford car exactly 
opposite Bailey’s grocery stores at the corner of 
Menwood Street, in one of the northern suburbs 
of Leeds. It is a neighbourhood of six-roomed 
houses and long, cobbled streets ; a neighbourhood 
teeming with men and women when the great 
factories close at hand are empty, but at this par- 
ticular hour of the day, before the children’s schools 
have finished their morning session, and whilst 
the men and a considerable portion of the women 
are still in the mills, showing signs of something 
approaching desertion. There was a handsome 
prey touring landaulette containing two passengers, 
a man and a woman, drawn up on the other side of 
the way, apparently to take advantage of the shade 
of some tall advertisement boardings whilst the 
chauffeur filled up with petrol. Otherwise, a care- 
ful glance up and down the street convinced me 
that not a soul was in sight. 

I walked along a hot asphalt path, and turned 
the corner into what was known as the Boulevard, 
almost unnoticed. On my left was a stretch of 
waste ground, black and stinking with refuse, empty 
tins and bottles, abandoned even by the children as 
an undesirable playground. On my right were 
more houses in course of erection, deserted to-day 
by reason of an opportune strikeamongst the masons. 
The only inhabited edifice was the one where my 
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business lay. A brass plate upon the door indicated 
that this was a branch of Brown’s Bank, planted out 
here in this uncomely spot for the convenience of 
the huge factories which dominated the neighbour- 
hood. 

With my hand upon the swing door I glanced 
around. My luck was certainly in, for there was 
still not even a child to be seen. Inside, behind 
the counter, both the manager and his clerk were 
busy counting out bundles of treasury notes. ‘They 
looked up enguiringly as I entered. Strangers 
in such a place, I imagine, were rare. Such a 
stranger as I was a rarity which they were never 
likely to experience again in this world. 

My plans were cut and dried to the last detail. 
I wasted no time in any silly attempt to hold the 
place up, but, brief though the seconds were, it 
was amazing how my brain chronicled a host of 
varying impressions. I saw the bland smile fade 
from the manager’s lips, I saw the dawn of suspicion 
in his eyes, the gleam of terror followed by the 
spasm of pain as I shot him through the right 
shoulder blade. His assistant had not the courage 
of a rabbit. White-faced, gasping for mercy, he 
stood there with his hands above his head and his 
knees shaking. I am convinced that if I had left 
him alone for another five seconds, he would have 
collapsed hopelessly without any interference on 
my part. I was not able to take risks, however, so 
leaning over I struck him on the point of the jaw. 
He fell in a crumpled heap behind the counter. 
I then helped myself to seven thousand pounds 
odd in bank and treasury notes, and in about a 
minute and a half after I had entered the bank, I 
strolled back again the way I had come. 
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At the corner of the street, I looked over my 
shoulder. There were no signs of life about the 
bank, no one apparently on his way towards it. 
There were a few children playing about the un- 
occupied houses, and behind the windows of the 
cottages in the street where I now was were women 
intent upon various domestic duties. One woman 
was scolding her child just outside the door. She 
glanced at me only in the most perfunctory fashion. 
My Panama hat was pulled well over my head, 
a reasonable precaution with the sun at its greatest 
power. A man was bending over the open bonnet 
of the Ford car which I had left at the corner. I 
passed him by without a glance and stepped into 
the grey touring car behind. The engine was 
purring gently, the chauffeur’s fingers were a 
the gear handle as I appeared. I took my place 
by the side of Janet, unrecognisable beneath her 
motor veil, and we glided off northwards. There 
were no signs of any disturbance as we shot into 
the broad main street. We gathered speed up the 
Chapeltown Hill and very soon we were racing for 
Scotland. 

Janet passed me a silver flask soon after we had 
passed out of the suburbs. I shook my head. 

“You know that I never take anything until 
one o’clock,’’ I reminded her. ‘“‘ Why should I 
drink in the middle of the morning ?” 

I fancied that I caught through her veil a gleam 
of that almost worshipping fidelity which had led 
me to trust this woman as I had trusted no other 
in my life. 

“What a nerve !|’’ she murmured. 

‘““T have no nerves,” I rejoined, “ neither have 
I any fear. By this time you ought to realise it.” 
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‘* All went smoothly ?”’ she asked. 

“* Absolutely according to programme. A chance 
customer would have been the only possible dis- 
turbance, and the position of the bank rendered 
that unlikely.” 

** ‘What happened.” 

‘“T shot the manager through the shoulder 
blade,” I told her. “‘ The heart would probably 
have been safer, but the blinds of the bank were all 
drawn to keep out the sun, and my Panama was 
as good as a mask. His clerk was almost dead 
from fear before I touched him. I had not to 
waste a bullet there.” 

“And how much ?”’ she enquired. 

““Only just over seven thousand pounds,” I 
admitted. “‘It seems a pitiful amount for so 
much planning and risk. Still, something had to 
be done.” 

We were up on a stretch of moorland now, well 
away from curious eyes. Janet and I were busy 
for some ten minutes, making three parcels of my 
stock of notes. Then she looked at the map. 

“ Arthington should be the next village,” she 
remarked. 

I nodded. We descended a steep hill. Half- 
way up the next we came upon a small motor-car, 
drawn up by the side of the road, the bonnet thrown 
open, its owner seated in the dust. The latter 
rose to his feet as we approached. I handed him 
the black bag which I had been carrying in which 
was my Panama hat and one of the packets of notes. 
He raised his cap nonchalantly. 

““ According to plan?” he asked. 

‘ According to plan,” I replied. 

We sped on for another twenty miles, when 
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almost a similar occurrence happened. A man 

seated by the side of his motor bicycle rose to his 

feet as we approached. I handed him the second 
acket. 

‘All well ?”’ he enquired. 

“* Perfectly,’’ I assured him. 

We were off again in less than ten seconds. 
Our third stop was at the top of a hill forty miles 
farther north, after we had partaken of a picnic 
luncheon in the car. A man was seated motion- 
less in a large touring car headed in our direction. 
He held out his arm as we approached and glanced 
at his watch. 

“Wonderful |’? he murmured. ‘“‘ You are three 
minutes to the good.” 

I handed him the third packet. He waved his 
hand and started up his engine. Soon we left 
him, a speck behind us. [ leaned back and lit a 
cigarette. 

“| have now,” I remarked, “ only one anxiety.”’ 

“ And that ?”’ Janet enquired quickly. 

“About the greens at Kinbrae,” I confided. 
‘“ met a man last year who told me that they were 
apt to get dried up.” 

She smiled. 

“We had plenty of rain last month,” she re- 
minded me. “I thought you were going to speak 
of our friend. 

I shook my head. 

“Norman Greyes is in Norway,” I told her. 
““IT am not sure,” I went on, after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘‘ whether I do not sometimes regret it.”’ 

<é Why P >? 

I looked out across the heather-clad moor to 
where rolling masses of yellow gorse seemed to 
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melt into the blue haze. It was a very wonderful 
day and a very wonderful country into which we 
were speeding. 

‘Norman Greyes has made life inconvenient for 
us for several years,” I said. ‘‘ One of our best 
men has had to devote the whole of his time to 
watching him. We have been obliged to stay away 
from places which | very much wanted to visit. 
He has that absurd gift—he always had—of being 
able to connect a particular undertaking with a 
particular person. For that reason we have had 
to remain idle until we are practically paupers. 
When we have paid the expenses of this coup, 
and paid the staf there will be barely enough left 
to keep us until Christmas. If we could get rid 
of Norman Greyes, we could seek wider fields.” 

“Why not ?”’ she asked indifferently. ‘‘ He 1s 
only a man like the others.” 

I pretended to be deep in thought. As a matter 
of fact, I was studying Janet. No creature or 
servant in this world could render such faithful 
service as she has rendered me, yet I am one of 
those persons gifted with instincts. I know that 
she has a strange mind, a strange, tumultuously 
passionate nature. I have so far been the man of 
her life. If it were not I, I sometimes wonder 
whether it might not be Norman Greyes. 

We were to have one tense few minutes before 
we reached our stopping place for the night. We 
had just passed through a small town, and our silent 
chauffeur was preparing to let out his engine again, 
when we were confronted by what was, under the 
circumstances, a very sinister sight. “Iwo men on 
bicycles, approaching us, dismounted and stood in 
the middle of the road with outstretched hands. 
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The sun, even in the distance, flashed upon their 
uniforms. We realised at once that they were 
policemen. The chauffeur half-turned towards me. 

“What shall you do?” Janet demanded. 

“Do?” I replied. ‘‘ Why, the natural thing, 
of course. All this is provided for. Oliver,” I 
added, leaning forward, “ those policemen seem to 
want to speak to us. Pull up.” 

We came to a standstill a yard or two away from 
them. The larger of the two men, who wore the 
uniform of a sergeant, made a solemn and por- 
tentous approach. 

“Good afternoon, Sergeant,” I said. “I hope 
that we are not in trouble?” 

He looked at me as he might have done at a 
man whose hands were dripping with the blood 
of his best friend. 

“It’s your number plate, sir,” he announced. 
“They telephoned us through from Ripon to stop 
your car and call your attention. to it.” 

‘What is wrong with my number plate?” I 
asked. 

“Why, you’ve been driving where they’ve watered 
the roads freely,” the sergeant pointed out, “ and 
it’s mudded it up entirely. ‘There’s no one can 
read a number of it.” 

I felt Janet’s fingers clutch mine, and they were 
as cold as ice. It was not a moment which I 
myself forgot, less for its significance than for its 
effect upon my companion. The chauffeur, the 
police-sergeant and I solemnlyinspected the number- 
plate, and the former, with a duster from his tool 
bag, carefully rubbed it clean. 

“That will be all right now, Sergeant?” I 
enquired. 
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“That will be quite all right, sir,’ he admitted, 
taking off his helmet and wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead. “It’s a warm day, this, for 
they bicycles.” 

It was my policy not to overdo the matter, and 
indeed it was not necessary, for the man’s eyes 
glistened as I deposited a couple of half-crowns in 
his hand. 

‘“T am sorry to have given you this trouble,” 
I said. ‘“* We tourists are proverbially thoughtless 
about our number plates. I hope you will accept 
this and have a drink with me.” 

“We will that, sure, sir,” the sergeant promised, 
saluting first me and then Janet. ‘‘ Come along, 
Jock,” he added, “ we'll pay a little visit to the 
Widow MacGill on the way back.” 

So we drove off again northwards. My chauffeur 
was an elderly man, who has faced all that the world 
may hold of evil with me many a time, but his driving 
for the first few miles was erratic. Janet, I could 
see, although outwardly she had recovered herself, 
was on the point of hysterics. I settled myself 
down in my corner, adjusted my horn-rimmed 
spectacles, and drew from the pocket of the car a 
new half-crown book on the principles of golf, 
written by a late beginner. So we travelled until 
we reached the inn where we stayed for the night, 
and late on the afternoon of the following day we 
arrived at our destination. There was just a 
bare white house, a lodge, the gate of which was 
held open by a great, raw-boned gillie, miles of 
what seemed to be interminable moorland, and 
below, the sea. I looked around with satisfaction. 

“You’re Sandy MacLane, the caretaker here?” 
I asked, leaning out of the car. 
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He made a noise which sounded like ‘‘ Oo ay |” 

“Which way might the golf links be?” I 
enquired. 

He pointed with a long and hairy forefinger. 

‘““The club house is yonder,” he vouchsafed ; 
‘“a step across the road is the fifteenth tee.” 

I sighed with content. 

‘““Come up to the house,” I ordered. “ After 
tea I shall play a few holes.” 


Norman Greyes 


My friend Rimmington called to see me on the 
night of my return from Norway. He looked 
around with an air of dismay at my various travelling 
paraphernalia. 

‘So you’re really off, then ?”’ he remarked. 

‘On the contrary, I’ve just returned,” I told him. 
“It was too late in the season to do any good, and 
I made a mistake in changing my river. The whole 
thing was a frost.”’ 

Rimmington sighed. 

“Well, I’m glad to see you back,” he declared, 
sinking into my easy-chair. “* All the same, London 
in August isn’t exactly a Paradise |” 

“Tell me about Leeds? ” I suggested. “ To 
judge from the newspapers, you seem to be having 
a lot of trouble about a very simple case.”’ 

Rimmington frowned. He was silent for several 
moments, and, glancing across at him, | noticed 
that he was pale and apparently out of sorts. 

“*T think I’m stale,’”’ he confessed. ‘‘ The Chief 
pretty well hinted the same thing, and worse, when 
I got back last night. I really dropped round to 
see whether you could help me.” 
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“Tf I can, I will with pleasure,” I promised him. 
“You know that.” 

“You read the bare account of the affair, of 
course,” Rimmington went on. “ Two fairly 
credible witnesses deposed to seeing a man in a 
grey flannel suit, with a Panama hat pushed over 
his eyes, drive up in a Ford, leave it outside Bailey’s 
grocery stores, walk down the street and turn into 
the Boulevard where the bank 1s situated, exactly at 
the time that the robbery took place. Three women 
and two children saw him pass up the street two 
minutes later, and thirty seconds after that he crossed 
the street and entered Bailey’s grocery stores. The 
clerk who served him with some marmalade, tea and 
bacon saw him climb up into the Ford and drive 
away. [he man was known at the shop as Ralph 
Roberson. ‘There is no doubt that it was his car. 
Half an hour after the robbery, he was arrested at 
his house—he was cleaning the car at the time— 
and although he had changed his clothes, the light 
grey suit which he had recently worn was dis- 
covered in his bedroom, and the Panama hat, warm 
with perspiration, in a cupboard. His excuse for 
changing his clothes was that he put on older things 
in which to clean the car, and his account of his 
morning was that he had driven straight up to 
Bailey’s Stores for some groceries, and straight 
back again. ‘Iwo witnesses are ready to swear 
that they saw him get out of the Ford and go towards 
the bank ; the grocer’s clerk, who served hin, 1s 
absolutely certain that he was in the shop within 
thirty seconds of the Ford pulling up outside, and 
that when he left he drove straight away.”’ 

“What sort of a man is this Roberson?” I 
asked. 
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‘‘ A man of bad character,” was the prompt reply. 
‘“ He was once a bookmaker, but failed. He has 
been in prison for obtaining goods by false pretences, 
and there are half a dozen summonses for debt 
out against him at the present moment. The only 
little money he earns, nowadays, seems to be by 
acting as a bookmaker’s tout. He knew the neigh- 
bourhood well, and had once been heard to remark 
upon the isolated position of the bank. In every 
respect he is just the man to have done it, and yet 
there are all my witnesses swearing to different 
things. Furthermore, he had scarcely a shilling 
in his pocket, and he confessed that he was going 
to try and sell the car that afternoon to raise a little 
money.” 

‘““Tt seems to me,’’ I admitted, “‘ that you have 
been a little premature in framing your case against 
Mr. Ralph Roberson.” 

‘““So the magistrates thought,” Rimmington 
rejoined drily. ‘“ We managed to get two remands. 
This morning he was discharged.”’ 

“ Tf the grocer’s assistant 1s telling the truth,” I 
remarked thoughtfully, “‘ Roberson could not 
possibly have committed the robbery. What sort 
of a young man Is the assistant ?”’ 

‘ Highly respectable and very intelligent,” Rim- 
mington replied. “It would be quite impossible 
at any time to shake his evidence.”’ 

“So much for Mr. Ralph Roberson,” I said. 
“And now who else is there ?” 

‘That’s the difficulty,”? Rimmington confessed. 
“One doesn’t know where to turn. The only 
other two people who were about the spot at the 
Same moment were a man and his wife touring up 
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to make some purchases at Bailey’s Stores, but 
neither of them alighted.” 

“ Any description of the man ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, the grocer’s assistant who went out to 
take the order remembers him. He describes 
him as a sporting-looking gentleman wearing 
a brown alpaca dust coat and a grey Homburg 
hat. Such a person could not possibly have left 
the car and walked down the street without 
notice.” 

“Any description of the woman ?” 

Rimmington shook his head. 

“To tell you the truth,” he confessed, ‘‘ I didn’t 
ask for one. There were guns and cartridge 
magazines and golf clubs on the top of the car. 
The two were apparently motoring up to some 
place they had hired in Scotland.” 

On the face of it, there seemed no possible con- 
nection between these tourists and a local bank 
robbery. Yet the thought of them lingered ob- 
stinately in my mind. A man and a woman, a 
bank robbery, and the fact that I was supposed to 
be safe in Norway !_ I began to take up the pieces 
of the puzzle once more, and fit them in accordance 
to my own devices. 

“You seem to have done everything possible, 
Rimmington,” I said at last, “but I think, as 
my Norway trip has fallen flat, I shall go up to 
Scotland for a fortnight. Would you like me 
to call over at Leeds and see if I can pick up 
anything ?”’ 

‘“ Exactly what I hoped you would suggest,” he 
confessed eagerly. ‘“‘I have brooded over the 
affair so long that I can think of nothing but the 
obvious side. The Chief will give you a letter 
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to the Leeds people. Would you like me to 
come with you ?”’ 

I shook my head. 

‘Better not,’ I told him. “ Better for me to 
go as a stranger.” 

That night I travelled down to Leeds. 

There was nothing about the neighbourhood 
which differed materially from Rimmington’s 
description. I paid a visit to the place at exactly 
the hour the robbery had been committed, walked 
from the grocery store to the bank, carefully timing 
myself, and made some trifling purchases inside 
the shop. The neighbourhood seemed to be thickly 
built over and populated in patches, but here and 
there were vacant lots. The land opposite the 
grocery stores was marked out for building, but 
operations as yet had not been begun. Later in 
‘the day, I tracked Roberson to ground in his 
favourite public-house. Choosing my opportunity 
I addressed him. : 

‘Are you the man whom the police made such 
idiots of themselves about in this bank robbery ?” 
I asked. 

‘What the hell’s that to do with you?” he 
answered. 

His tone was truculent, but he obviously only 
needed humouring. 

‘‘ Just this much,” I replied. “ I am a journalist 
representing one of the picture papers. It 
would be worth a fiver to you if you would let me 
do a sketch of you.” 

His manner changed at once. 

“You don’t want an interview ?” 

“ Not likely,” I assured him, commencing a 
rough sketch in a notebook which I had put into 
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my pocket for that purpose. “I read the case 
myself. A fool could see that you had nothing 
to do with it.” 

He stopped drinking and looked at me curiously. 

“If I were the police,’ I went on, “I should 
want to know a little more about the two tourists 
on their way to Scotland.” 

‘Then you’re as big a fool as the police,” he 
retorted gruffy. “They hadn’t nothing to do 
with it. They were filling up with petrol and 
neither of them budged from the car.” 

I smiled in a superior way and went on sketching. 
He watched me with thinly veiled anxiety. 

‘* Toffs they were,’ he went on, “on their way 
up for a bit of sport.” 

‘“ Maybe,”’ I commented. “‘ They didn’t seem 
in any hurry about it.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘‘T don’t see why they stayed at the Queen’s 
two nights,” I remarked. 

‘“'Who said they did ?’’ he demanded. “ They 
nahin one night, and grumbled at having to do 
that.” 

“How do you know ?”’ I asked, looking up at 
him. 

“‘ | spoke to the chauffeur,” he replied sullenly. 
“* He told me my oil was leaking.” 

I changed the subject, finished my ridiculous 
sketch, and handed over the five pounds. ‘That 
night I caught the mail train to Scotland. 

It took me less than a week to discover the 
whereabouts of the man and the woman, who | 
learned were passing under the name of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Grover. On the morning after my 
arrival at the very remote corner of Scotland where 
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they had taken up their temporary abode, I com- 
mitted an indiscretion. I donned a knickerbocker 
suit and set out for a tramp over the moors. I had 
just clambered up to the top of a little ridge over- 
looking the sea, when I came face to face with a 
little party ascending it from the other side. The 
little party consisted of the person I had known 
chiefly as Mr. Stanfield, his wife, a villainous- 
looking gillie, and two dogs. It was a curious 
moment, full of the suggestions of tragedy, after- 
wards ridiculous in its conventionality. I saw the 
flash of a man’s gun, and I saw the woman’s hand 
restrain him, heard the single word whispered in 
his ear. I raised my cap, he followed suit. His 
gun hung idly under his arm. My hand was 
inside my breast pocket, clutching something hard. 

“What an extraordinary meeting!” Janet ex- 
claimed, with a faint smile. “‘ So you sometimes 
take a holiday also, Sir Norman ?”’ 

““ Sometimes,’’ I admitted. ‘“‘ I came home un- 
expectedly from Norway. I was disappointed in 
my fishing.” 

‘* Are you aweer that you’re trespassing, mon ?”’ 
the gillie demanded severely. 

‘Tm afraid I didn’t know it,” Ireplied. ‘‘ There 
were no notices.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Janet intervened. “ We 
happen to be walking up a covey of birds this 
way.” 
“T put nothing up,” I assured them. 

“They. lie verra close hereabouts,’’ the gillie 
observed. ‘‘ We'll tak a little further sweep.” 

“How long are you staying in these parts, Sir 
Norman ?”’ Stanfield enquired. 

““ About a week, if I like the golf,” 1 answered. 
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“ve taken the Lodge down there,” he pointed 
out. ‘“‘ Call and see us before you leave.”’ 

‘'Won’t you come and dine with us to-night ?”’ 
Janet invited, with a challenge in her eyes. 

I hesitated. The invitation appealed to me in 
one way as much as it repelled me in another. 
Stanfield watched me as though he were reading 
my thoughts. 

“You need not take salt,” he said grimly. 

““T shall be delighted,” I assented. ‘ About 
eight o’clock, I suppose ? ”’ 

“Not ‘about,’ I implore you,” Janet answered 
earnestly. “‘ Sandy shall catch you some trout this 
afternoon and they must be served to the second. 
Say a quarter to eight, please.” 

‘““T will be punctual,” I promised. 

I spent the afternoon wandering about the moor, 
inspecting the golf links and speaking on the 
telephone. Punctually at twenty minutes to eight 
I passed up the long, neglected drive and presented 
myself at the front door of the sombre-looking house. 
The summons of a harsh bell was answered almost 
immediately by animmaculate butler. Janet, from 
the other end of the cool, white hall, came forward 
to meet me. Almost simultaneously the gong 
rang, and a few minutes later we sat down to dinner 
In a quaint octagonal room, with a dome-shaped, 
ceiling of rough oak. ‘The dinner was excellently 
cooked and served by the manservant who had 
admitted me. The champagne was of an excellent 
brand, and my host, with a twinkle in his eyes, 
called my attention to the fact that 1t was opened 
in my presence. As soon as the last course was 
concluded, Janet led the way out on to the flagged 
terrace, where a table was already arranged with 
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dessert and coffee. We sat in easy-chairs, gazing 
over the strip of moorland away to the sea. The sun 
was behind us now, and the air deliciously cool. 

“You are a brave man, Sir Norman,” my 
hostess said abruptly. 

“Why ?’’ I asked. 

“You know—and you alone—that I once killed 
a man—although you don’t altogether know why,” 
she went on softly. “‘ How do you know that I 
have not within me the makings of a modern 
Lucrezia? I have read quite a good deal about 
poisons—I may be said even to have studied the 
subject—and you have delivered yourself into my 
hands.” 

“Why should you poison me?” I argued. “I 
will do both you and your husband the credit to 
believe that you don’t bear malice. Revenge is a 
senseless sentiment. As regards your last conflict, 
I probably prevented your drawing a matter of a 
hundred thousand pounds from the insurance 
company for the pretended loss of your necklace, 
but that was all in the day’s work. I was paid 
to match my wits against yours, and I didit. There 
is no one particularly anxious to take proceedings 
against either of you for that little—error of judg- 
ment.” 

My host leaned forward in his chair. His face 
was solemn and brooding, his gaze was hard and 
intent. 

‘You have things against me dating from before 
that,”’ he said. 

I nodded. 

‘““But I am in the same position as Scotland 
Yard,”’ I reminded him. “‘ For those things I 
have no case. For those misdemeanours of which 
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I suspect you in the ei I could at the present 
moment go only so far as to procure a warrant 
charging you with feloniously wounding a police 
inspector. For the rest, I suspect but I have no 
proof.”’ 

“You suspect what ?”’ he asked. 

I shook my head. 

“There are limits to my candour,’’ I protested 
mildly. ‘* You must admit that I am not secretive 
or unduly aloof, inasmuch as I dine at your table, 
discuss your peccadilloes and pass on, like an 
ordinary guest. What I may suspect in the past 
I keep to myself. Iam your enemy and you know 
it. If it pays you to attempt to murder me, I 
imagine you will try.” 

‘‘ Janet would desert me if I did,” he declared, 
with a grim smile. “She finds these little con- 
ferences with you so inspiring.” 

She looked at me with that wonderful smile of 
hers. She was a little way behind a pillar and her 
face was hidden from her husband. 

““T do not like to hear you say that we are 
enemies,’ she murmured. “I would rather think 
that we are like the soldiers who fight in two oppos- 
ing armies. We fight because it 1s our duty. 
So we are enemies because it is our duty. Even 
that does not interfere with personal feelings.” 

‘* That is true,” I admitted carelessly. “I could 
never absolutely dislike a man who played such 
good golf as your husband.” 

‘‘ And what about me?” she demanded, with 
some simulated show of peevishness. 

‘You drive me to be obvious,” I replied. ‘‘ No 
one could possibly dislike a person who contributed 
to the beauty of the world.”’ 
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She laughed softly. 

“Why, you are a courtier, Sir Norman,’”’ she 
declared. ‘“ Your compliments and the perfume 
of those roses and the flavour of the Benedictine 
are getting into my head. I begin to picture you 
as the serpent who has crawled into this Utopian 
Paradise.” 

“Talking about golf,’ her husband intervened 
in a harsh tone, “ what about a game, Sir Norman ? 
Will you play me to-morrow morning ? ” 

“With pleasure,”’ I assented. 

““ At ten o’clock ?” 

“T will be in the clubhouse,” I promised him. 

“We go to bed up here,” he remarked, “ prac- 
tically with the sun.” 

I rose to my feet. The hint was unmistakable. 
I took my leave, and as I walked down the drive, 
with the yellow moon shining through the sparse 
trees, I felt the ghosts of tragedy gathering. 

At five minutes to ten on the following morning, 
I watched Mr. James Stanfield push open his private 
gate leading on to the links, and stroll across 
towards the clubhouse. I waved my hand and 
stepped back into the locker room. Three or four 
men in tweeds and golfing outfit were waiting there. 
In five minutes my prospective opponent entered. 
In five seconds the handcuffs were upon his wrists. 
and one of the three apparent golfers had the matter 
in hand. | 

“You are charged,” he said, ‘‘ with feloniously 
wounding William Harmell, manager, and John 
Stokes, clerk, of Brown’s Bank in the Menwood 
Road, Leeds, and with stealing from the premises 
the sum of seven thousand pounds. I should 
recommend you to come with us quietly and to 
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reserve for the present anything you may have to 
say.” 

nssigae at him as he stood leaning a little 
against his own locker, I could have sworn that 
there was no manner of change in the face or ex- 
pression of my enemy. He ignored the others and 
looked across at me. 

‘This is your doing ?” he asked. 

““ Altogether,” I admitted. 

“You knew it—last night ?”’ 

“It was you who reminded me that I need not 
take salt,”’ I replied. 

He nodded. 

“ The trick 1s to you,” he confessed. “I am 
ready, gentlemen.”’ 

He walked quietly out to a waiting motor-car, 
with a burly policeman on either side of him, and 
a very important man from Scotland Yard in the 
party. Rimmington and I were left behind and 
presently we essayed a round of golf. All the 
time my eyes kept straying towards the Lodge. 
No sign, however, came from there. 

“I still,” Rimmington remarked, as he waited 
for a few minutes on the tenth tee, “don’t quite 
understand how you tumbled to this affair so 
quickly.”’ 

“It was quite easy when you once admit the 
possibility of the occupants of the Daimler car 
being concerned,” I replied. “‘ Of course, Rober- 
son was in it up to the eyes. It was Stanfield who 
drove up in Roberson’s Ford, and went direct to 
the bank. The Daimler car was already there, 
containing Janet Stanfield and Roberson, wearing a 
grey Homburg hat and a linen duster. The chauf- 
feur brought into the store a small order which the 
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grocer’s assistant packed and took out. The 
chauffeur was taking advantage of the delay to fill 
up with petrol. The moment Stanfield descended 
from the Ford and made his way to the bank, 
Roberson slipped off his linen duster, produced a 
Panama hat which he pulled over his eyes, and made 
his purchases in the shop. He came out just as 
Stanfield reappeared and drove the Ford away. 
Stanfield just stepped into the Daimler, put on his 
linen duster and grey Homburg hat, and off they 
started. The idea was to See and at first it 
succeeded. The whole affair was ingenious from 
the selection of that particular bank, which 1s 
wickedly isolated, to the exact location of the 
Daimler car, which made anyone on the off side 
almost invisible.”’ 

‘It’s pretty generous of you to let me take the 
credit of this,” Rimmington remarked. 

‘Tf Stanfield turns out to be Pugsley, and 
Pugsley the man I believe him to be,’ I said, “I 
shall need no other reward than the joy of having 
brought him to book.” 

““Do you believe him to be Michael Sayers ?”’ 
Rimmington asked. 

‘I am absolutely certain of it,’ I answered. 

We completed our round, lunched and played 
again. There came no sign from the Lodge. 
Somehow or other, the silence seemed to be ominous. 
Towards evening I began to get uneasy. Just as 
we were sitting down to dinner, I was fetched to 
the telephone. 

‘Inspector McCall speaking,” the voice I heard 
declared: ‘* Are you Sir Norman Greyes ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ I answered. 

‘* Have you heard the news ?” 
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““T have heard no particular news since early 
this morning,” I replied. 

““ Stanfield escaped eleven miles from here,” the 
inspector declared gloomily. 

“ Escaped ? Ridiculous ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ He did it, anyhow. He shot both his guards 
with an automatic pistol fixed in the sole of one 
foot and worked with the toe of the other. Mr. 
Gorman from Scotland Yard is seriously wounded, 
and one of the others is shot in the leg. Stanfield 
then threatened the driver until he released him 
from the handcuffs and took him to within a mile 
of a railway station. There he tied the man up, 
drove the car on himself and disappeared. So far 
we have no news,” 

I could make no intelligible reply. I muttered 
something to the effect that Rimmington and I 
would come on to the police station the first thing 
in the morning. Then I walked outside, a little 
giddy, sick at heart, furious with myself and Fate. 
I stood looking towards the Lodge until at last I 
yielded to an irresistible impulse. I hastened 
across the few yards of heather-grown common, 
crossed the road, made my way up the straggling 
avenue and rang the great front-door bell. There 
was a suggestion of emptiness about its rankling 
echoes, no sound of anyone moving or stirring 
within. I was inclined to laugh at myself for my 
pains. I was indeed on the point of turning away 
when the great door swung silently open. Janet 
stood there looking out at me. 

I freely admit that I lost my nerve. I lost my 
poise, and with it all the gifts which enable a man 
to face an exceptional situation. For this woman 
showed no signs of any mental disturbance. I had 
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never seen her look more beautiful. She wore a 
loose white gown, open at the throat and tied with 
a girdle at the waist. Her hair shone like burnished 
copper, her eyes were almost fiercely yet softly 
bright. She moved away from the door. 

“Come in,” she invited. “I have been expect- 
ing you.” 

Our footsteps awakened strange echoes in the 
hall. She led the way into the sitting-room which 
opened on to the terrace, and sank back on to the 
divan, where apparently she had been resting. 

‘ Judas !’’ she murmured. 

‘You know, then ?”’ I demanded harshly. 

‘* Everything—even the last little episode. What 
fools you policemen are ! ” 

‘He isn’t safe yet,”’ I muttered. 

She laughed mockingly. 

‘““T worry no more about him,” she declared. 
“Tt is not an equal struggle. I worry only about 
myself.”’ 

‘* Alone—here !”’ I echoed, dimly conscious of 
the fact that I had been aware of it all the time. 

She nodded. 

“ Harding, our butler-chauffeur and confederate, 
has taken the car—where you can guess. Our gillie 
broke his leg this morning and has gone to hospital. 
I am not afraid of burglars but I am terrified of 
mice, and the place is overrun with them. Also, I 
simply loathe the idea of having to get up and make 
my own coffee in the mornings.”’ 

] rose to my feet. 

“There are empty rooms at the Dormy House,”’ 
I told her, “where you could obtain service and 
be made quite comfortable. 1am going back now. 
Shall I bespeak one for you ?”’ 
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“You would really have me there,” she asked 
curiously, ‘under the same roof as your august 
and respectable self ?”’ 

“Why not ?”’ 

‘“‘ The wife of a famous criminal,’’ she reminded 
me, “‘ the wife of the man whom you have betrayed ! 
You and I share a secret, too, don’t we? Would 
you vouch for my—respectability ?”’ 

I moved a step towards her. Her eyes were 
filled with a mingled light, a light of allurement 
and cruelty. Her lips were moist and quivering 
—was it with anger? A long, bare arm was with- 
drawn from behind her head. Then a voice fell 
upon the throbbing silence like a douche of cold 
water. 

‘ Hands up—like lightning !”’ 

I obeyed. I recognised the voice of the man in 
Harding’s livery. It was Stanfield who had crept 
in upon us, unheard. 

‘A mixture of Lothario and Inspector Bucket |” 
he mocked. ‘“ Any prayers to say ?”’ 

“If you are going to shoot, let’s have it over 
quickly,” I answered. 

The woman slipped from the divan and stood 
between us. 

“Don’t be absurd,” she said to the newcomer. 
‘We couldn’t afford to part with Sir Norman. 
Life would be too dull without him. Put him on 
parole. He is perfectly trustworthy.” 

Stanfield lowered his pistol. 

“You are right,” he admitted. “ Take your 
choice, Greyes—twelve hours’ silence or Eternity.”’ 

“I will be silent for twelve hours,” I promised. 

He pointed to the door. 

““T cannot have the last few hours I may ever 
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spend with my wife, disturbed,” he said. ‘“ Kindly 
leave us.” 

I went without a backward glance. I opened 
and closed the front door and walked down the 
straight avenue. In the woods beyond, the owls 
were hooting. Bats flew through the twilight 
before me, and a quarter of the yellow moon showed 
behind the hills. I realised all these things dimly. 
There was a mist before my eyes, a cloud befogging 
my brain. For those few moments, Stanfield’s 
escape, the steadiness of his automatic pointed 
directly at my heart, were vague memories only. 
I was angry and humiliated. I was filled with a 
man’s hatred of his own weakness. 

Rimmington was sitting in the porch, smoking, 
when I got back. He moved his head towards 
the Lodge. It was obvious from his dejection 
that he too had heard from McCall. 

‘What do you think about taking a look around 
there?” he suggested. 

I think that, 1f anything, I went beyond the obliga- 
tions of my parole. 

‘* Quite useless,” I replied tersely. “* Let’s have 
a game of billiards and try and forget the damned 
business.”’ 


4 : THE HONOUR OF MONSIEUR LUTARDE 


Michael 
T was perhaps the greatest surprise of my life 
when the trim, benevolent-looking gentleman with 
the red ribbon in his buttonhole, who was sharing 
my seat in the Jardins des Invalides, suddenly 
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addressed me by name. For over a year—ever 
since, in fact, my escape from the English police 
in Scotland—I had been engaged in the strenuous 
task of founding and cultivating a new identity. 
My name was Mr. John D. Harmon. I was a 
retired dry-goods dealer from Providence, U.S.A., 
and I spent most of my time at the Grand Hotel, 
talking with compatriots and playing dominoes 
and billiards. A trip across the ocean, a few days 
spent in Providence, and a general knowledge of 
the structure of American life had been all the 
actual training necessary. I had a circle of friends 
willing to vouch for me, whom I could have increased 
almost ad lib. ; a dossier accepted and pigeonholed 
by the police ; a general appearance which, thanks 
to my manner of dressing, my horn-rimmed eye- 
glasses, my short beard and moustache, would 
have left me unrecognised even under the scrutiny 
of the great Sir Norman Greyes himself. I had 
not even heard the sound of one of those names 
under which I had passed in England for many 
months. It came upon me, therefore, as a thunder- 
clap when my companion, to all appearance a 
person of the upper and official classes, whom | 
had noticed many mornings when strolling in the 
gardens, deliberately went behind the many aliases 
of which I had made use at different times and 
addressed me by my baptismal name. 

“ A little chilly for April, is it not, Monsieur 
Michael Sayers? Yet the spring marches well. 
You perceive that the chestnut buds are already 
waxy.” 

I turned my head, my right hand stealing towards 
my pocket. He bore my scrutiny without flinch- 
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“By what name did you address me, Mon- 
sieur ?”’ I asked. 

“ By your own,” was the courteous reply. 
“You have borne many others, have you not, 
Monsieur, yet between us the real one is perhaps 
best.” 

He was of the French police, I decided, and my 
hand stole a little deeper into my pocket. My 
mind began to contemplate the chances of successful 
escape. There were not many people about, and 
the nearest Metropolitan station was close at 
hand. 

“Permit me to offer you my card,’ my com- 
panion proceeded, drawing an elegant case from 
his pocket and handing me a thin strip of ivory 
pasteboard. I read it carefully. My eyes, how- 
ever, were watching for any movement on his part : 


Monsieur Gaston Lefévre 
Agent de Campagnie d’ Assurances 
13 Rue Scribe 


“That, Monsieur,” my companion confessed, 
““is not my name.” 

“Indeed ?”’ I muttered. 

“It 1s an identity,” he continued, “ which I have 
fixed upon the little world in which I spend the 
greater part of my time, a name under which I 
have earned a certain reputation, a certain social 
standing. But itis not my own. I was christened 
Paul and my surname 1s Gont.”’ 

‘* Paul Gont ?” I repeated incredulously. 

““] am indeed he, Monsieur,’” was the con- 
vincing reply. 

My fingers once more gripped the butt of the 
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weapon from which they had been momentarily 
withdrawn. 

‘It was reported,” I said, watching him steadily, 
‘that Paul Gont had joined the secret police of 
France.” 

A flicker of annoyance passed across my com- 
panion’s face. His expression was no longer so 
beneficent. 

“If that were true, Monsieur,” he rejoined, “ I 
should by now have become their chief. I 
address you, believe me, as one master craftsman to 
another.” 

“Why do you imagine that my name 1s Michael 
Sayers ?”’ I asked cautiously. 

He smiled. 

““T take a keen interest,” he confided, “in the 
exploits of my—shall I say fellow adventurers ? 
—in other countries. I read with much amuse- 
ment—not unmingled, believe me, sir, with admira- 
tion, of your escape from the police in Scotland, 
and the arrival of Mr. John D. Harmon, from 
Providence, here shortly afterwards also interested 
me. . There is little that goes on in Paris of which 
I do not hear.” 

“You have your own secret police ?” 

“ Certainly, Monsieur,” he assented, “ but they 
work for me and not for the law.” 

He lit a cigarette from a handsome gold case 
which he passed courteously on to me. With his 
hands upon the carved top of his malacca cane, he 
gazed benignly around. 

“It is indeed a spring morning,’”’ he declared. 
‘There is a perfume of lilac in the air. Even the 
hard faces of the flower sellers are softened by the 
sunshine. And you observe the little nurse girl 
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over there, my friend, how wistfully she looks 
around, and how coquettish the ribbon at her 
throat? Even we elders e 

‘ T should be glad to know,” I interrupted, “ why 
you addressed me as Michael Sayers ?’ 

“It was a risk, I imagine,’ my companion 
admitted. ‘‘ You are reputed to be a man who 
shoots from his pocket with great skill. However, 
remind yourself that I have trusted you with a 
secret at least as amazing as your own.” 

My hand came out from my pocket. The man 
indeed spoke truthfully. The name of Paul Gont 
was even better known in the history of crime than 
the name of Michael Sayers. 

‘You had some reason for making yourself 
known to me ?’”’ I queried. 

He bowed. 

“Apart from the pleasure of meeting so dis- 
tinguished a confrére,” he said, “‘ there 1s a scheme 
in which I am at present interested, in which it 
might amuse you to take part. You are probably 
a little wearied by the idleness which must go with 
the building up of a new identity.” 

‘* Let me hear about it,”’ 1 begged. 

My companion brushed the ash from his trouser 
leg and rose to his feet. | 

‘* Let us walk to my office,” he suggested. “ We 
will see whether any fresh business has come in. 
Afterwards, we will, if you choose, lunch at some 
discreet place. How the police of the world would 
tremble if they saw our heads together over a bottle 
of wine |” 

I could not altogether discard my suspicions, for 
it seemed incredible that this man was really the 
daring criminal whom the police of three countries 
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had sought for many years in vain. Nothing in the 
least disturbing happened, however. We visited 
a reputable and quietly handsome suite of offices 
in the Rue Scribe, where my companion conversed 
for several minutes on various matters of business 
with his clerks, gave some general instructions and 
signed his letters. Afterwards we walked across 
to the Place Gaillon, where my host selected a lunch 
with the skill of the born gourmet. He refused 
to allow me an apéritif but ordered the choicest of 
wine. In the course of our meal he asked me a 
most surprising question. 

“Do you hear frequently from your friend, Sir 
Norman Greyes ? ’ 

‘If I heard from him at all,” I replied, “I 
imagine that the situation would be, to say the 
least of it, precarious. What do you know about 
him ?”’ 

My companion smiled. 

“| had a little affair of the same nature,’ he 
confided, “ with the sub-Chief of the Police here. 
Francois Dumesnil, his name was.” 

‘““ And where is he now?” I asked. 

‘““He disappeared,” was thé considered reply. 
“A great many people disappear in Paris. It 
was a battle of wits between us, and I was almost 
sorry when the end came. Self-preservation, how- 
ever, makes strenuous demands upon one some- 
times.” 

‘Concerning Norman Greyes ?’’ I persisted. 

“Forgive me, I wandered a little from the point. 
I mentioned Norman Greyes’s name because he 1s 
in Paris.”’ 

“In Paris ?” I exclaimed. 

““He arrived by the Calais train last evening. 
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I fancy that later on in the day he may probably 
stroll into the American Bar at the Grand 
Hotel.” 

The news was in its way terrible, yet I could 
think of no broken link in the chain of incidents 
connecting my new life. If Norman Greyes were 
indeed upon my track, he was possessed of gifts 
for which I had never given him credit. Either 
that, or there had been treachery in the one direction 
where | knew no treachery was possible. 

““] take it,’’ I said slowly, “ your suggestion is 
that Norman Greyes has discovered my where- 
abouts ?”’ 

“T will be perfectly frank,” was my companion’s 
prompt avowal. “I do not know that. I am as 
anxious to discover the truth as you are. There 
is a distinct possibility that Norman Greyes has 
come over here in connection with another affair 
in which I am indirectly interested. If that should 
be so, his coming may be, so far as you are con- 
cerned, only a coincidence. I have a proposition 
to make to you. Take a taxicab and drive out to 
Versailles for the afternoon. On your way back, 
stop at the Taverne Bertain, near the Armenonville. 
I will meet you there at six o’clock. By that time 
J shall know. I propose a perfectly fair bargain 
to you. If he is here on your business, I will assist 
you to escape. If he 1s interested in the other little 
matter I spoke of, I shall claim your help.” 

“Tt 1s a bargain,” I promised. 

“So to our chicken,” my companion murmured, 
eyeing with approval the dish which had been 
extended towards him. 

It was about half-past five that afternoon when 
I dismissed my taxi and seated myself at one of the 
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small tables under the trees outside the Taverne 
Bertain. ‘The chairs were set far enough back to 
avoid the dust, but commanded a pleasant view of 
the constant stream of passing vehicles. I ordered 
a glass of tea with a slice of lemon, a packet of 
Caporal cigarettes, and settled down to one of my 
favourite tasks—watching my fellow creatures. 
Every variety of the human race was in evidence, 
riding in every description of carriage: the sub- 
limely insolent Parisian beauty with her cavalier of 
the moment, she the last word in elegance and 
perfumes, he almost apish in his sartorial vanity ; 
the shopkeeper and his family ; the prosperous 
merchant with his richly dressed wife ; the man of 
serious affairs, generally with a comely companion. 
So they passed on, their momentary quest of fresh 
air an obvious hiatus in the greater and more 
strenuous pursuit of what for them meant life. 
A rabble, I told myself a little contemptuously. 
Not one of them had realised the supreme joy of 
existence. 

It was as though Fate had suddenly decided to 
deal my philosophy a mortal blow. The thing 
which I should have deemed impossible was there 
before me. Ina handsome limousine car, travelling 
slowly in the trail of other vehicles, appeared my 
enemy, Norman Greyes—and by his side Janet. 
He wore a light grey suit and a Homburg hat ; 
his long, lean face seemed as sombre as ever. 
Janet was talking whilst he listened—talking of 
something, it seemed, more important than the 
idle flotsam of the moment. The car passed on. 
I remained seated in my chair. I do not think 
that I had turned a hair, yet an icy hand seemed 
to be gripping my heart. I had a moment’s wild 
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and savage desire to throw my glass at a thrush 
hopping contentedly around me. 

A quietly appointed electric brougham turned in 
at the entrance to the café, and the man who had 
introduced himself to me as Gaston Lefévre, 
descended. He was looking very spick-and-span, 
dressed with the utmost care and apparently freak 
from the barber’s. He approached and seated 
himself by my side. 

“You have self-control, my friend,” he observed, 
“but perhaps you did not believe your eyes.” 

‘* My eyes are the only things in this world which 
I do absolutely trust,’’ I answered coldly. 

My companion stroked his grey imperial. 

“T will drink absinthe to-day, Francois,” he told 
the bowing waiter. “‘See that it is made as | 
like it. Come, my friend,” he added, “* throw away 
your wishy-washy tea and join me.” 

I shook my head. 

‘Alcohol is not one of the necessities of life 
with me,” I said. ‘“‘ It stimulates some, I suppose. 
It merely distresses me. Tell me what you know 
about the coming of this man Greyes as 

“In the first place, then,” Lefévre announced 
pleasantly,as he helped himself to one of my Caporals 
and lit it, “let me reassure you. Greyes is not in 
Paris on your account.’ 

“’ And his companion ?’ 

“ For the moment I am es ” was the frank 
confession. “I can tell you this, however. Your 
wife was sent for according to my instructions. | 
know very little about her, it is true, but I have 
agents in London who keep me well-informed as 
to what goes on on your side of the Channel, and, 
from certain things I have heard, I came to the 
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conclusion that she was the one person who could 
bring to a successful issue the little affair which 
I shall presently propose to you.” 

“You seem to be taking things rather for 
granted,”’ I reminded him. . 

“Your co-operation is a certainty,’’ he replied 
with a smile. “‘ There will be half a million francs 
for you, and you must be getting short of money. 
Furthermore, by a very pleasing coincidence, the 
brains of the other side are controlled by your 
ancient enemy.” 

“The scheme is already commended to me,’ I 
admitted. “* Nevertheless, expound it.” 

My companion glanced around as though to 
drink in the pleasant spring air and to bask in the 
warm sunshine. He drew a little sigh of content. 
All the tables around us were empty. 

“| will tell you a curious story,” he proposed. 


Norman Greyes 


I celebrated my return to England and civilisa- 
tion by a stroll down Bond Street on the morning 
after my arrival. A light but gusty wind was 
blowing, fleecy fragments of white clouds were 
being driven across the blue sky. The occasional 
sunshine was deliciously warm, the air was full of 
perfume from the florists’ shops and from the flower- 
sellers’ baskets at the corners of the streets. After 
two years’ absence, it was like a new city to me. 
I met a few acquaintances and exchanged greetings 
with a couple of friends. Then, at the corner of 
Conduit Street, I came face to face with Janet 
Stanfield. 

We stopped as though by common consent, and 
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the civilisation by which we were surrounded seemed 
to fall away. The last time I had thought of her 
was when I had lain on the edge of a windy precipice 
in north-western India, fastened by my belt to the 
roots of a stunted shrub for safety, with a camp 
fire throwing strange and lurid lights into the black 
gulf below, and my little corps of guides in their 
picturesque costumes murmuring low chants after 
their evening meal. In that eternal silence, the 
woman's inscrutable face, her cold yet seeking eyes, 
the constant invitation of her reluctant lips had 
held and filled my thoughts. Sleep had come only 
with the pink dawn, and a troubled sleep at that. 
Now I was face to face with her, unchanged, with 
the same riddle in her eyes and smiling lips. 

‘* ‘Welcome home, Sir Norman Greyes,’’ she said. 

‘Thank you,” I replied. “I only arrived last 
night.” 

She looked at me critically. 

‘“A most becoming shade of brown,” she com- 
mented. “And you are thinner, too. Have you 
been going through hardships ?”’ 

“None but those I have sought,” I assured her. 
“I was in Mesopotamia for eight months, and in 
India most of the rest of the time.” 

‘* Big-game shooting, the papers said,’’ she con- 
tinued. “ Tell me, my enemy, was it as interesting 
as man-hunting ? ”’ 

‘* Each has its thrill,” I replied, “ but you must 
remember that I long ago ceased to be a professional 
hunter of men.” 

She smiled. 

‘* So that is why you have let my husband alone ? ” 

‘Tt was not my affair to search for him. That 
was a matter for the authorities. If my help is 
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sought in solving the mystery of a crime, I am 
generally prepared to do my best. Otherwise, I 
do not interfere. You have news of him?” 

She laughed bitterly. 

“* Since he left the Lodge that night,” she replied, 
“and you kicked your heels over at the Dormy 
House because of your parole, | have neither seen 
nor heard of him.” 

“Do you mean that ?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘Scotland Yard,” she declared, “‘ has not imagi- 
nation enough to juggle with facts, but as regards 
detail its myrmidons are wonderful. I think that 
I was watched every day up to the end of at least 
the first year. Wherever my husband may be, 
he will not approach me until it is safe.” 

“* And when it is safe ?”’ I ventured. 

“T shall go to him, I suppose,’’ she answered. 

I suddenly realised with a little shock that she 
was plainly, almost shabbily dressed. The un- 
definable elegance of her still remained, she was 
still distinct from all other women, but she owed 
nothing to her clothes. She read my thoughts in 
most disturbing fashion. 

“A terrible neighbourhood, this, to frequent in 
one’s last year’s garments,”’ she observed, smiling. 
‘* | was just thinking that I should like a black and 
white check tailored suit. Would you care to buy 
me one, Sir Norman? You really ought to, you 
know. We made terribly little out of that Men- 
wood Street Bank affair, owing to your flash of 
inspiration.” 

“T admit the liability,” I replied. ‘ Which 
establishment shall we patronise ? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
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“ At heart, I believe that I am an honest woman,”’ 
she sighed. “I cannot bear the thought of your 
paying out notes for the adornment of my person. 

ou shall give me lunch instead. For all that 
you know, I may be as short of food as I am of 
clothes. I am certainly very hungry.” 

We turned towards Regent Street and lunched 
in a restaurant of bygone fame, half bourgeois, half 
Bohemian. She would tell me nothing of her 
manner of life or of her abode, yet somehow or 
other I fancied, reading between the lines, that 
life had become something of a struggle for her. 
She asked me deliberately for my address, but 
refused me hers. She angled for another invitation, 
but shook her head when I proffered it. If ever 
she had been in earnest in her life, she was in 
earnest when we said good-bye. 

“These meetings with you,” she declared, 
“stimulate me more than I can tell you, but they 
leave something behind which I cannot define. 
I do not think that I will dine with you, Sir Norman 
—not just yet, at any rate.” 

She glanced at her watch and hurried off. I 
had an idea that she was returning to some daily 
task. I called at my club, talked for an hour or 
two with some friends, .and in due course made 
my way back to my rooms. I was restless and 
ridiculously disturbed. It was the most accursed 
stroke of ill-luck that I should have met with this 
woman on the very day after my return. For- 
tunately, distraction was near at hand. 

‘““Mr. Rimmington has been waiting for you for 
some time, sir,” my servant announced. “ He 1s 
in the sitting-room with another gentleman.” 

My friend rose eagerly to welcome me as I 
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entered. I shook hands with his companion, who 
was known to me slightly. 

“The Chief asked me to bring Lord Hampden 
to you,” Rimmington explained. ‘‘ He came this 
morning to ask for our help in an affair which is 
rather outside our province. The Chief thought 
that you might be of assistance.” 

‘* Let me hear about it,” I begged. 

My distinguished visitor plunged at once into 
the matter. 

“The story is simple enough, Sir Norman,” he 
said, “‘ but serious. You are in touch with French 
politics ?”’ 

“ Scarcely,” I answered. “I have been in 
India for the last eighteen months and only arrived 
in London last night.”’ 

“French politics to-day,’’ Lord Hampden ex- 
— “hinge chiefly upon the question of 

rance’s attitude towards Germany. There is a 
party—the patriotic and military party—frrcely 
determined to make Germany pay to the uttermost 
farthing, and to squeeze the last drop of blood out 
of her by force of arms. The opposing party 1s 
all for compromises, encouragement of German 
trade, and even for a rapprochement with Germany. 
You know, of course, who is the leader of the 
patriotic party ?” 

“ Lutarde, I should imagine.” 

“Philippe Lutarde,”’ my visitor assented. ‘ He 
is hated by the pro-German party, as I will call them, 
first because an his bitter enmity towards Germany, 
secondly because of his devotion to England, and 
thirdly because of his unfaltering rectitude. An 
attempt was made upon his life not long ago, and 
the French police have been instructed to watch 
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him night and day. Lately, however, there has 
been more uneasiness than ever amongst the 
patriotic party. It is, I fear, true that the Chief 
of the Police 1s of the pro-German party, and 
there is, without doubt, a plot brewing at the 
present moment against Lutarde. It has been 
suggested to us that a thoroughly capable secret 
service man from this side might be of assistance 
in unravelling it. You follow me, I hope, Sir 
Norman ? ” 

““T think so,” I admitted, “‘ but what is the 
nature of the plot ?”’ 

“One can only surmise,’’ Lord Hampden replied. 
“We do not believe, however, that it is assassina- 
tion. That would only make a martyr of Lutarde 
and sanctify his cause. We want you to go over 
to Paris and consult with a person whose name | 
will give you. You will be backed in any steps 
you may think well to take, by unquestionable 
authority. It will be a difficult commission and in 
a sense a vague one, but I may say that, in the event 
of your achieving any success, the Government would 
consider itself under the deepest debt of gratitude 
to you.” 

‘““T will do what I can, of course,” I promised. 
“When do I start ?” 

‘We should like you to catch the eleven o’clock 
train to-morrow morning,” the Cabinet Minister 
suggested, rising to his feet. “If you will dine 
with me at eight o’clock to-night in Carlton Terrace, 
I will furnish you with every other detail.”’ 

So on the following morning, in less than forty- 
eight hours after my return to England, I found 
myself going through the ordinary routine of the 
continental traveller, registering my luggage, 
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arranging my smaller belongings in the seat which 
had been reserved for me, and strolling back to the 
bookstall for a few final purchases. ‘There I came 
face to face with Janet Stanfield, engaged upon the 
same task. She was studying a ladies’ journal 
and looked up at the sound of my voice. For the 
moment her indifference deserted her. She was 
frankly amazed. 

“You?” she exclaimed. “‘ Where are you 
going?” 

‘To Paris,” I answered. “‘ And you?” 

“We are fellow travellers,” she said slowly. 
“ Why did you not tell me yesterday ?” 

“In an armed truce,’ I pointed out, “ the com- 
batants do not usually disclose their future plans.” 

She turned a little pale. 

‘So we are in the lists again,” she murmured. 

“T thought you enjoyed the struggle,’ I re- 
minded her. 

“Tam a little tired,”’ she admitted. 

I performed several small offices for her on the 
journey, for which I could see that she was thankful. 
At Calais she had no reserved seat in the crowded 
train. I did my best to procure one for her, but 
in vain. I had no choice but to offer her a place 
in my reserved compartment. She was looking 
very fragile and tired as she accepted my offer with 
a grateful smile and sank into a vacant seat. 

‘You are a wonderful enemy,” she confessed. 
“T am losing all my hatred of you. I will be 
franker with you than you have been with me, and 
tell you that when we met yesterday I had no idea 
of this journey. Iam not used to travelling and I 
hate the sea.”’ 

She curled up as gracefully as a cat and went 
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fast asleep. When she opened her eyes, the people 
were streaming down the corridor in answer to the 
call for the first dinner. 

‘“ Have you eaten anything to-day ?’’ I enquired. 

“Nothing, and I am ravenous,’’ she admitted 
frankly. 

I committed the atrocity of dining at half-past 
five. Afterwards, she once more took a corner 
seat in my compartment and lit a cigarette. She 
was a good deal more like her old self. 

‘““Has your husband sent for you?” I asked 
bluntly. 

‘The parole has expired,” she reminded me. 

I nodded. 

* Listen,” I continued, “‘ I am not out to do the 
work of Scotland Yard. I do not know where your 
husband may be hiding. My journey to Paris 
has nothing to do with him or his affairs. Yet you 
must understand this. If chance at any time should 
put me upon his track, I should follow it up and 
hand him over to justice. Nothing,” 1 added, 
looking her steadily in the eyes, “could alter my 
determination so far as that 1s concerned.” 

This time she did not take up the challenge. 
She only sighed and looked out of the window. 

‘You are very hard,’”’ she murmured. 

‘I have been a servant of the Law,’ I reminded 
her, ‘and I belong to those who choose to abide 
by the Law.” 

“Why,” she asked, “‘ have you never denounced 
me as the murderess of that man at Woking ?”’ 

“* Because there has never been a tittle of evidence 
against you,” I replied. “‘ There are any quantity 
of known criminals walking about to-day in the 
same position.” 
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““ Supposing there were evidence and it came 
into your hands ?”’ she persisted. 

I hesitated, and my hesitation seemed to count 
to her as a triumph. 

‘“‘ | cannot assume a situation that has not arisen,” 
I told her stiffly. 

I saw her luggage through the Customs, for 
which, as she knew no French, she was grateful. 
I offered her a seat in the car, which had been 
sent for me, but she shook her head. 

‘““T am going to the Gare de |’Est,”’ she said. 

“Where you will take a fresh cab and drive to 
the address which you do not intend me to hear,” 
I remarked. ‘‘ You need not go out of your way. 
I will give you another parole. I will make no 
effort to discover your address, so you can take your 
taxi and drive straight there. I shall be at the 
Hotel Meurice. If you have an hour to spare, we 
will drive in the Bois to-morrow.” 

For the next few days I was fully immersed in 
the complications of the business which had brought 
me to Paris. Rather to my surprise, Janet called 
to see me at the hotel and we took our drive in the 
Bois. It was easy to realise that, whatever the 
reason for her journey may have been, it was of 
a disturbing nature. She was nervous and ill-at- 
ease, looking around all the time as though she 
were afraid of being observed. There was a 
certain hardness, too, which seemed to have re- 
turned to her. Somehow, I gathered when we 
parted that she was obsessed by some new fear, 
some underlying dread of circumstances of which, 
however, she gave me no inkling. It was only 
after she had gone and I| found myself thinking 
over our rather disjointed conversation, that I 
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came to a certain conclusion. I decided that she 
had received definite and disquieting news of her 
husband. I could scarcely believe that he was in 
Paris. Rimmington had assured me that he had 
been located in Central America, and after all, I 
decided, the affair was no concern of mine. Some 
day or other would come the reckoning between 
this man and myself. I frankly confess that I 
had not the ghost of an idea that such a day might 
dawn within the next few hours. 

At the end of the third day of my stay, a little 
conference was held in my salon between Guy 
Ennison, who had worked in the English Secret 
Service during the war, and whose headquarters 
had been in Paris ; myself, and Monsieur Destin, 
an ex-Chief of the Police, now a member of Lutarde’s 
Government. The latter was a short and corpulent 
little Frenchman, with black moustache and im- 
perial, vivid black eyes, and a most vivacious manner. 
He spoke English with a marked accent but with 

reat fluency. He opened our conference with a 
ie words of plain speaking. 

‘Sir Norman Greyes,” he said, grasping my 
hand, “you are welcome. If you can help us to 
save our Chief, you are more than welcome. He is 
in danger—of that I am assured.” 

Much of the rest of his speech was irrelevant. 
The gist of the matter, however, was contained in 
his concluding sentences. 

‘They will seek to strike through his one weak- 
ness—his sentimentality, his too great good-nature. 
Philippe Lutarde has always been a lover of women, 
a kindly and a generous lover. He can resist no 
appeal to his sympathies, and our French public— 
you know, perhaps, how strange they are. What- 
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ever our own private lives may be, we tolerate 
not even indiscretions from our great men. We 
glorify and sanctify them, we place them on a 
pedestal, and if they fall we depose them from our 
hearts. All nations have their peculiar form of 
hypocrisy. That is ours. Lutarde’s daily life is 
being examined at the present moment, hour by 
hour.” 

‘* By the police ?”’ I asked. 

“No! By the agents of a very dangerous gang 
of criminals, whose chief we believe to be in league 
with the other side.” 

‘Why not give warning to Monsieur Lutarde ? ”’ 

“That has been done. He is haughty and 
impetuous. He will brook no interference with 
his actions.”’ 

“Ts his life above reproach ?” I asked bluntly. 

‘“ Absolutely,” was the confident reply. “ He 
is seventy years of age and a philosopher. He has 
too much natural dignity to attempt that side of 
life for which his age renders him unsuitable. 
At the same time, he is full of sentiment. He likes 
to dally with the finer emotions. He would inhale 
the perfume of the roses from his neighbour’s 
garden, but he would never seek to pluck the 
blossoms.”’ 

““Can I meet him ?’”’ I suggested. 

‘* To-day at the British Embassy,” Guy Ennison 
replied. “‘ We have arranged a little luncheon. 
He does not know your errand, and he scarcely 
even realises our anxiety.” 

Our conference broke up soon afterwards. At 
luncheon I found Philippe Lutarde gracious, charm- 
ing and brilliant. He had the clear skin and bright 
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veritable adornment. His sense of humour was 
abundant and his laughter infectious. He was a 
delightful companion, and I easily understood the 
enthusiastic adherence of his friends. Towards 
the close of luncheon, Ennison spoke to him quite 
seriously of the existence of some conspiracy against 
either his life or his honour. Lutarde only smiled. 

‘““ My friend,” he said, “‘ I much appreciate all 
your efforts on my behalf, but behold, I am seventy 
years old! A few years more or less of life now 
are little. As to my honour, that no enemy can 
besmirch. If I were to surround myself by guards, 
as you suggest, place myself in a glass house, I 
should live an artificial life. I know that without 
me things might for a time be difficult, and relations 
between our two countries might suffer. In a 
month or two, however, all that will be changed— 
we shall have entered upon a new era—and for 
these few months I choose to take my risk. I will 
not submit to espionage.” 

“You are subject to it at present from the other 
side,’’ Ennison reminded him gently. 

“Tf I find a man attempting it,’’ was the fierce 
reply, “ I will shoot him.” 

Nevertheless, for the next three days, | cast 
away my name and I resorted to the meaner walks 
of my profession. I shadowed the great French 
statesman from the moment when he rose until 
nightfall. I accompanied him, unseen, on those 
midnight walks against which his friends had pro- 
tested so forcibly. I watched him give alms freely, 
speak kindly words to the distressed, and I watched 
other things a little more tensely, understanding 
what lay behind them. There was a young girl, 
very beautiful, with great dark eyes and an appeal- 
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ing face, who stopped him one night with some 
pitiful story. She was limping, and she pointed 
continually to her foot. Lutarde called the fracre 
which she indicated. She leaned her fingers upon 
his arm. I was close enough to see the pressure of 
them, to note the subtlety of her upward glances. 
He handed her to the cab. I heard her pleading 
words. She was so lonely. If monsieur would 
drive with her a little way ! But Lutarde shook 
his head gravely. He are the taxicab man a fare 
which surprised him, lifted his hat courteously and 
walked away. I saw the change in the girl’s face 
as he disappeared. That was just one of his escapes. 
We had a more exciting few minutes one night 
when he insisted upon walking home from the 
Quai d’Orsay. I saw the four dark, silent figures 
gliding together, two of them in front of him and 
two behind, and I saw the waiting motor-car at the 
corner of the street. Prudence led me to anticipate 
their action, whatever it might be. When they 
heard the spit of bullets against the wall, they took 
to their heels and ran. To the gendarme who came 
hurrying up, I had only to show my little badge of 
authority and he procured for us at once a taxicab. 
Lutarde, convinced now that his enemies were in 
earnest, yielded to my first proposition. I was 
installed in his house as Majordomo. 

We had three or four days of absolute quietude. 
Then the moment which we had been expecting 
arrived. It was about six o’clock in the evening, 
and I was seated in Monsieur Lutarde’s study, 
copying some letters at a desk and posing as his 
secretary. A servant brought in a note, which the 
Minister read hastily and passed to me. It was 
written on British Foreign Office note-paper and 
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oe by a very important personage. ‘The gist 


of it was contained in these lines : 


The bearer can be altogether trusted. He brings 
you a verbal message of great importance. You 
will further our mutual interests if you give it 
your most serious consideration. 


“This, at any rate, is genuine,” Monsieur Lu- 
tarde observed. 

‘Tt would appear so,” I admitted. 

‘You can show the bearer in,” the Minister 
ordered, addressing his servant. 

It was a mere chance which led me to retire to 
what Lutarde was pleased to call my spy hole. 
Notwithstanding my disguise, it was perhaps as 
well that I did so, for, to my amazement, it was 
Janet who was presently ushered in. Monsieur 
Lutarde rose to his feet in some surprise. 

‘You are the bearer of this letter, Madame ?”’ 
he queried, touching it with his forefinger. 

“In a sense I am not,” she replied, taking the 
chair to which he pointed and leaning a little over 
his desk. ‘‘ It is my husband who should have 
come, Hewould have waited upon you and brought 
the letter and message to which this note refers, but 
he was attacked last night by an old complaint of 
his—sciatica—and he is absolutely unable to move. 
He asked me to hasten to you, and to beg that under 
the circumstances you would do him the honour 
to come to the hotel. He is ashamed to ask you, 
but the doctor who is with him now absolutely 
forbids him to stand up. I have here his certifi- 


cate.” 
‘“T will come without delay, Madame,”’ Lutarde 
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promised, waving away the half-sheet of note- 
paper which she had tendered. 

‘““T came in a taxicab—it is waiting,’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ You doubtless would prefer your own 
car?” 

“Tt is no matter,” he answered. ‘ At which 
hotel do you stay ?”’ 

“The Hotel Napoleon in the Rue Tranchard,” 
she replied. | 

The Minister started. I, too, recetved a shock, 
for the district was the most notorious in Paris. 

““ My dear Madame,” he protested, “ the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rue Tranchard is certainly not a 
fit place for you and ie 

“That is what distressed my husband so much 
in having to ask you to go to him,” she inter- 
rupted. “* It was the particular desire of the person 
on whose behalf he has come that his presence in 
Paris should not be known, and my husband 
deliberately chose this hotel, where he sometimes 
stayed when engaged in secret service work during 
the War. He desired me to say that, if you pre- 
ferred not to risk being seen in such a locality, he 
would endeavour to procure an ambulance car from 
the hospital and come here.” 

“Such a thing would be unheard of,” Lutarde 
protested. “I will come with you, of course.” 

He touched the bell. 

‘“ Show this lady back into the taxicab which is 
waiting,” he instructed the servant. “ Afterwards, 
fetch my coat and hat at once.” 

Janet passed quite close to me on her way to the 
door. She was her old self—dquiet, impassive, 
deliberate. There was not the slightest sign of 
satisfaction in her face that she had so far succeeded 
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in her mission. She was just the anxious wife 
performing a necessary duty for her husband. 

I emerged from my hiding-place as soon as she 
was safely out of the way. 

“Well?” my temporary Chief asked, looking 
across at me. 

“<The moment has arrived,” I answered. 

Monsieur Lutarde, who by nature was one of 
the most unsuspicious men that ever breathed, 
looked positively aghast. 

‘You suggest that the woman is an impostor ? ” 
he exclaimed. 

“She is the wife of a well-known English 
criminal,” I declared. “‘ Her story was plausible 
but very improbable. What about the letter that 
she brought ?” 

Monsieur Lutarde searched his table. I watched 
him grimly. 

“You will not find it,” I told him. “I saw her 
pick it up as she passed.” 

‘What shall we do?” he asked. 

‘Keep her waiting for a few minutes and then 
go to the address she gave you but nowhere else,” 
I decided. ‘‘ I am going to telephone to Ennison 
and I shall be there before you. If we. see this 
thing through, we may find out who 1s at the bottom 
of it. I will guarantee that you run no risk.” 

‘‘T have no fear,’ Monsieur Lutarde asserted, 
frowning. 

‘I referred only to your reputation,” I assured 
him. 

The two drove off together after a brief delay. 
Ennison, to whom I had telephoned, picked me up 
almost immediately in his car. "We made one more 
brief call and reached the hotel as the taxicab con- 
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taining Monsieur Lutarde and his companion was 
turning into the other end of the long street. 
Madame, from behind the glass windows of her 
bureau, eyed us a little suspiciously as we entered. 
I engaged her in confidential conversation, how- 
ever, respecting a suite, and she did not even notice 
the three or four men who had followed us at intervals 
into the hotel and who disappeared in various direc- 
tions. Presently I heard the taxicab stop. I 
made an excuse and we hurried into the salle a4 
manger. Janet, followed by Monsieur Lutarde, 
who, although he had taken off his hat, held it 
in front of his face, crossed the floor swiftly towards 
the lift. Madame held out her key, which Janet 
accepted with a little nod. They passed into the 
lift and we heard it ascend. I returned to 
the bureau. I allowed myself to show much 
interest. 

“ But surely, Madame,” I whispered, “ that was 
Monsieur Lutarde, the great statesman, who entered 
with the lady ?”’ 

Madame smiled at us knowingly. 

“In effect it is he,” she admitted. “‘ Madame 
is the wife of an old client, an American gentleman 
who left this evening for London.” 

“A love affair ?”’ I queried under my breath. 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. Her glance 
was eloquent. 

‘What can one do?” she murmured. “ Only 
] hope that monsieur will never discover. He has 
a violent temper. Ah! The merciful heavens |! 
It is monsieur himself who returns ! Now there 
has tragedy arrived indeed |” 

Into the hotel with his coat tails flying behind 
him came a man who for long I did not recognise. 
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I myself had stepped back out of sight and I watched 
the scene. The newcomer acted his part well. 

“My key, Madame,” he shouted, banging his 
fist against the counter. 

Madame. pretended to search for it. She too 
had been schooled in her part. So had the guests 
who, with a little crowd of journalists, came closing 
around. 

“But I have it not, Monsieur, 
faltered. “* Madame herself: i 

The newcomer strode towards the lift, which I 
imagine was wilfully delayed. He shook the gates 
and pressed the bell furiously. Madame leaned 
over the counter. 

‘* But what ails Monsieur ?’”’ she demanded. 

‘What ails me?” he replied at the top of his 
voice, speaking now in broken French, now in 
English with an American accent. “I tell you 
that not three minutes ago I saw my wife enter 
this hotel with a man—she who saw me off, as she 
thought, at the Gare du Nord not an hour ago |! 
A curse upon your lift, Madame! This is a 
plot ?”’ 

“But, Monsieur ”” Madame faltered. 

“ Hell !”’ the outraged husband interrupted 
angrily. 

He turned and ran for the stairs, followed by a 
little crowd, amongst whom I easily escaped 
detection. We reached the second floor. The man, 
who now, to my amazement, I realised must be 
Stanfield, was banging at the panels of a closed 
door and shouting. 

“ Ttis locked |!” hecried. “ Iknewit ! Locked ! 
Open, Suzanne! You gain nothing by this. I 
come if I blow the hotel about your ears |” 
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The door opened. A few of us were almost 
pushed in. Janet, with her face buried in her 
hands, turned away. Monsieur Lutarde, not wholly 
at his ease, stood there with folded arms. 

“Who are you, sir, and what are you doing in my 
salon?” Stanfield demanded fiercely. 

‘““T am here at your wife’s bidding to receive a 
message which she assures me that her husband 
has brought from London,” Lutarde replied. 

“Tt is a lie 1” Stanfield shouted. “‘I am her 
husband and I know nothing of you. It is years 
since my wife was in London. ‘These are subter- 
fuges. Tell the truth, woman?” 

Janet threw herself on the couch and hid her face. 

‘He is your lover ?’’ Stanfield insisted. 

‘““T could not help it,” Janet sobbed. “ You 
have been so cruel lately. Why did you come 
back ?”’ 

There was a little murmur amongst the curious 
crowd in the background. A thin, dark man with 
pince-nez, obviously a journalist, was on the point 
of stealing away. The time had come for action. 
I disentangled myself from the group. Stanfield 
looked into the muzzle of my automatic. 

‘Hands up, Stanfield |” I ordered. ‘“* Close in 
behind, Ennison. Pass the word down to bolt the 
doors of the hotel.” 

I had once come to the conclusion that, no matter 
how long our duel might continue, I should never 
see a sign of feeling in my enemy’s face. Through 
his wonderful disguise, however, the real man at 
this moment leaped out. He stood staring at me, 
viciously yet with the half-fascinated amazement of 
one who looks upon a new thing in life. Janet 
was crouching back upon the couch, shrinking 
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away from me as far as possible, her fingers tearing 
to pieces some shred of antimacassar. Suddenly 
she sprang like a cat between her husband and me. 
He saw his chance and leaped for the door. The 
crowd of stupefied people opened as though by 
magic to let him pass. I lowered my pistol and 
shouted a warning at the top of my voice. There 
was the sound of a shot below and the trampling 
of many feet. A grey-haired, well-dressed man 
with a red ribbon in his buttonhole, whom I after- 
wards discovered to be the editor of a leading journal, 
pushed his way through. 

‘* Monsieur,” he said to me, “ is there any answer 
to this riddle ?” 

“You will find it below,’’ I answered shortly. 
“There has been a plot to compromise the personal 
honour of Monsieur Lutarde here, which you have 
seen frustrated. The injured husband is an English 
criminal. His wife’’—I hesitated—‘ his accom- 
plice. Monsieur Lutarde has never seen either of 
them before in his life. You journalists were in- 
vited here to witness something different. If I may 
be allowed to say so, you will do well to give what 
pledges may be required of you. The hotel at the 
present moment is in the hands of agents of 
the French Government.” 

There was a little murmur. 

‘“Might one enquire your name, sir?” my 
questioner demanded. 

‘“My name is Norman Greyes,” I answered. 
‘““T was once an English detective. I am now in 
the employ of the English Government.” 

The man bowed low. 

‘‘ The affair is explained, sir,” he said. 

The curious crowd of onlookers melted away. 
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Downstairs, behind the locked doors, an inquisition 
was being held. Monsieur Lutarde came over and 
shook me by the hand. 

““My thanks later, Sir Norman,’ 
“ Meanwhile——”’ 

Ennison entered, accompanied by Monsieur 
Lutarde’s private secretary and a personage whom 
I recognised as a high official of the French Court. 
There was a great deal of rapid conversation between 
the four, a mingled outpouring of congratulations 
and wonder. Then we all moved towards the 
door. I touched Ennison on the arm. 

‘What about Stanfield ?” I enquired eagerly. 

“Escaped for the moment,” was the reluctant 
admission. “ He got through the back premises 
of the hotel, somehow.” 

“Escaped !’’ Janet murmured, in enigmatic 
accents. 

They were filing out of the room. I was the 
last. Janet rose to her feet. She stood there 
looking at me. 

“What happens to me ?”’ she asked. 

‘There is no charge against you that I am aware 
of,” I replied. 

She came a step nearer. 

‘““T am afraid,” she muttered. ‘‘ They will say 
that it was my fault.”’ 

Ennison was already out of the room, leaving 
the door, however, wide open. The woman and 
I were alone. 

‘““T am afraid,”’ she repeated, and she came still 
a step nearer. 

Below, the hotel was in a turmoil. I was sud- 
denly sick of the whole business, a sordid piece 
of chicanery. 


? 


he began. 
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“You descended the ladder,’’ I said. “TIT 
scarcely believed that you would stoop to an in- 
trigue of this sort.” 

‘We needed the money,” she declared hardly. 
“He had spent everything, and I had only what 
I earned as a dressmaker. The people who stood 
behind this affair were generous. It would all 
have been so easy and so safe if you had not inter- 
fered. I begin to think that you are my evil genius, 
Norman Greyes.”’ 

I heard myself called from below. I took a last 
glance at her. Her beautiful body was drawn to 
its utmost height. She was breathing quickly, 
as though with some suppressed emotion. The 
danger lights were gleaming in her strange-coloured 
eyes. For a single moment temptation raged 
within me. Then I remembered. 

‘“ Tf you need money to get you back to England,” 
I said, ‘you can apply to the British Consul. I 
will arrange it for you.” 

‘““T may not come to you—for it ?”’ 

é¢ No | >? 

J heard Ennison’s returning footsteps upon the 
stairs. J turned away and closed the door behind 
me. 
“Everything O.K.’’ Ennison declared trium- 
phantly. “ Our friends have made quite a coup.” 

‘“ Any further news of the outraged husband ?”” 
I asked. 

‘ T’m afraid he’s got clean away,’’ Ennison con- 
fessed. “‘ Our police declare that he was helped 
by the police. Come on, old fellow, my car’s 
waiting and we’re going to have an absinthe at the 
Café de la Paix.” 

A quarter of an hour later, we sat amongst the 
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most cosmopolitan crowd in the world outside the 
Café de la Paix, sipping our absinthe and watching 
the passers-by. 

““A very successful evening’s work,” Ennison 
declared thoughtfully. 

“So far as it goes,” I acquiesced. “‘ After all, 
though, a man with so many enemies can never 
be held altogether free from danger.” 

“We have gone to-night further than you 
think,” my companion assured me. “ The agents 
of the French police who were with us extracted 
confessions from the hotel proprietor and his 
wife, amongst others, which implicate some 
very well-known people. I need not explain 
further to you, I am sure. You can rely upon 
one thing for certain, however. From this 
evening Monsieur Lutarde is free from the 
danger of any attempt upon either his life or his 
honour.” 

“* In that case,” I agreed, “ our work has indeed 
been well done.” 

We drank our absinthe in great content. Many 
months afterwards, a curiously insignificant episode 
of those next few minutes was brought forcibly to 
my mind. Near us, a very precise and elderly 
man, carefully dressed, with a red ribbon in his 
buttonhole and a stiff, official bearing, raised his 
hat to Ennison as he passed us. My companion 
returned his salute, and I watched his dignified 
wandering amongst the chairs until he found one 
to his liking. ‘The waiter, seeing him approach, 
bowed low and hurried away without waiting for 
his spoken order. 

“Who was that ?”’ I enquired curiously. 

““An insurance agent in the Rue Scribe,” 
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Ennison replied. “ His name, I think, is Gaston 
Lefévre.”’ 
A type,” I observed. 


“There are many here,”” my companion assented. 
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Fanet 


T’ was about four months after I had been in 

the service—how I hate the phrase |—of Mrs. 
Trumperton-Smith, that I decided to rob her. 
I first went to her because, day by day, I felt the 
need of money for those luxuries to which I had 
become accustomed. After my disastrous visit 
to Paris, no news whatever had come to me from 
my husband. A slack period had set in at the 
dressmaking establishment where I had been 
employed, and I was informed that my services 
were no longer necessary. I spent a month at a 
manicurist’s and a few weeks at a photographic 
studio. I left them both. for the same reason. I 
have killed a man with my own hand and been a 
partner in more than one robbery, but the one 
virtue of my plebeian ancestors has remained— 
an uncomfortable, sometimes an almost accursed 
gift. I have never lost my self-respect. The 
touch of an unloved hand upon my fingers awakens 
in me at once a passionate repugnance. It was 
that feeling which was responsible for my one great 
crime. 

Mrs. Trumperton-Smith advertised in the Morz- 
ing Post for a companion-lady’s maid. I secured 
the post on account of my manners and appear- 
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ance, but I soon found that the duties which I was 
expected to fill pertained far more to the latter 
position than the former. My mistress was a 
lady of ample person and ample means. She lived 
in excellent style and apparently had plenty of 
money. She was a widow about forty-five years 
old, still good-looking in a florid sort of way, and 
well enough educated from the middle-class point 
of view. She wasted no time upon pets. Men 
were her one and everlasting hobby. She was not 
difficult to please, but in a general way she pre- 
ferred them young and silly. I do not think that 
matrimony ever entered into her designs. [| 
gathered later on that she had been ill-treated by 
two husbands, each of whom, however, had left 
her a substantial fortune. 

We were staying at the Magnificent Hotel at 
Brighton, when the idea which I have mentioned— 
of robbing my mistress—first took definite shape in 
my mind. I should have bided my time, I think, 
but for two reasons. One was that the salary which 
she paid me was absurdly small and I saw no chance 
of saving anything, and the other was the very 
imminent fear of being anticipated. Mrs, Trum- 
perton-Smith was not always so discreet as she 
should have been in her acquaintances. At the 
present time she was on exceedingly friendly terms 
with a Mr. Sidney Bloor, whom I put down, from 
the moment I first saw him, as an undoubted 
adventurer. He was young and rather pimply- 
faced, with weak eyebrows and eyelashes, small, 
cunning eyes, a vapid expression but an acquisitive 
mouth. He was always dressed in the height of 
fashion, and he had acquired the shibboleth of the 
up-to-date young man of the moment. Mrs. 
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Trumperton-Smith admired and believed in him. 
I mistrusted and despised him. He made languid 
attempts to kiss me whenever he found me alone in 
the sitting-room, attempts which I always managed 
to evade without exaggerated prudery, and without 
thinking it necessary to refuse the frequent tips 
which his position as my mistress’s declared admirer 
seemed to render my due. I knew exactly what he 
was after, though. I had seen his covetous eyes 
light up when my mistress had more than usually 
overloaded her portly person with some of the 
magnificent jewels in which a portion of her large 
means was invested. I had seen him make mental 
calculations as to their value with a greedy, almost 
ferocious light in his unpleasant eyes. There was 
a particular diamond necklace which seemed to 
move him more than any other of her possessions. 
I felt sure that, when he made his attempt, it 
would be this necklace which he would endeavour 
to secure. 

He found me one evening, some four months 
after our arrival in Brighton, alone in the sitting- 
room at about the hour when Madame was some- 
times pleased to dispense cocktails. A spasmodic 
attempt at gallantry having been met and repulsed, 
he lingered to watch me, busy repairing a hair 
ornament which my mistress desired to wear that 
evening. 

‘Where is the old bird?” he asked confiden- 
tially. 

I did not discourage this familiarity as I should 
have done, because I was really anxious to make a 
guess at his plans. 

‘““Madame is out playing bridge with some 
friends,” I told him. 
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“What little gewgaws are you sending her down 
in to-night ?”’ he enquired, with affected careless- 
ness. 

‘* Whatever she chooses to wear,” I replied. 

‘Only last night,” he remarked, “she told me 
that it was generally you who made the selection.” 

“She usually does wear what I put out,” I 
assented. ‘“‘ Which do you admire her in most, 
Mr. Bloor ?” 

The young man scratched his chin thought- 
fully. All the amorousness of the bar-room lounger 
was in his tone and expression as he glanced down 
at me. 

“It doesn’t matter to me what she wears,’ he 
sighed. “I know a little girl, though, who would 
look the real thing decked out in those diamonds, 
eh?” 

““ T expect you have a large acquaintance amongst 
my sex,” I replied demurely. 

“Wasn’t thinking of any one farther away than 
this room,” he assured me. ‘“ You’re a damn 
good-looking girl, you know, Janet.” | 

“Do you think so, Mr. Bloor?’ I ventured, 
without looking up. 

““ T do, indeed,”’ he insisted, edging a little nearer 
towards me. “I say, go and fetch them just for a 
joke and try them on. I'd like to see how they look 
on that white throat of yours.” 

““ And have Madame come in and send me away 
without notice ! No, thank you, Mr. Bloor !”’ 

‘Tf you lost your job through me,’’ he declared 
magniloquently, ‘“‘I should take good care to 
make it up to you.” 

“Your way of making it up might not appeal to 
me,” I answered. 
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“"You’re a cold young woman, Janet,” he com- 
plained. “‘ My last evening, too.” 

“Are you going away?” 

“Back to the City to-morrow. I’m my own 
master and all that, of course—take a week or two 
just when I want it—but one has to pick up a bit 
of the rhino now and then. We haven’t all got Mrs. 
Trumperton-Smith’s money.” 

‘If it is really your last night,” I said, “ tell me 
what jewellery you would like the mistress to wear 
this evening, and I will put it out for her.” 

He affected to treat the matter with indifference, 
but it was obviously what he had been leading up to. 

‘“ What about the diamond necklace, then? ’’ he 
suggested. ‘‘ She’s coming to dine at my table, so 
I ought to have a say. The diamond necklace, 
earrings and bracelet | What-ho ! We shan’t need 
any other illumination |” 

‘ T will do my best,” I promised him. 

My mistress came bustling in, a moment or two 
later, and busied herself making the cocktails. I 
went through into her bedroom to lay out her 
gown. It was perfectly clear to me now that if | 
were going to rob Mrs. Trumperton-Smith at all, it 
had better be done quickly. Mr. Sidney Bloor’s 
choice showed that he had a very fair idea of the 
value of jewels. 

The drinking of cocktails was concluded a little 
more quickly than usual, and Mrs. ‘Trumperton- 
Smith joined me in the bedroom, full of what passed 
with her as geniality. She was always agreeable 
when things had been going her way, and she had a 
certain florid good-nature which made her popular 
in the hotel and amongst her casual acquaintances. 
It was a quality, however, which was entirely super- 
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ficial, and in a general way I found her disagreeable, 
selfish and jealous to a degree. Her whole expres- 
sion altered as she submitted herself to my ministra- 
tions. 

“How long had Mr. Bloor been here?” she 
asked. 

““ About five minutes, Madame.” 

““ Another time,” she said stiffly, “it would be 
more seemly if you brought any work you had to do 
in here, whilst he was waiting for me.” 

“Very good, Madame.” 

‘* And what a mess you’ve made of this aigrette | ”’ 
she went on. “I don’t think I shall ever wear it 
again.” 

‘““T have arranged it exactly according to your 
instructions, Madame,”’ I told her. 

“Don’t answer me, woman,” she snapped. 
““And be careful with my hair on the left 
side. You’re making me look a perfect fright. 
Here |” 

She withdrew the key of her jewel case from a 
bracelet, and passed it to me. 

“As Madame is wearing black,” I said, “1 
thought she would prefer the diamonds.”’ 

“ Bring them along and don’t talk so much,” was 
the curt reply. 

I selected the diamond necklace, earrings and 
bracelet, locked up the case and returned the key. 
My mistress’s expression softened as she looked at 
herself in the glass. 

““T really think,” she reflected, with a little sigh, 
“that black does become me.”’ 

‘““T have heard a great many people say so, 
Madame,”’ I assured her. 

She picked up her gold bag, looked inside to see 
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that I had placed her handkerchief there, and 
turned away. 

“" See that the fire is kept up in the sitting-room, 
Janet,’ she ordered. ‘“‘ Mr. Bloor and I will take 
our coffee there.” 

“Very good, Madame,’ I replied. 

I went into the steward’s room and had my supper 
as usual, and I also paid a visit to Mr. Bloor’s bed- 
room and borrowed certain trifles which I proposed 
to use later on. It was not yet clear to me by what 
means the young man was scheming to possess 
himself of the jewels, but I was quite convinced that 
the attempt itself would be made that night. I 
happened to know that both he and Mrs. Trumper- 
ton-Smith were engaged to play bridge after dinner 
at a neighbouring hotel, and I was quite sure that it 
was the jewels she was wearing, rather than those 
left in her case, upon which he had designs. I 
contrived to leave open the connecting door be- 
tween the bedroom and sitting-room, and to be in 
the former when they returned for their coffee. 
Madame had come in for her cloak and they were 
on the point of starting out again, when her escort at 
last gave me the cue for which I had been waiting. 

“Tsay, Mimi,” he drawled—he called her 
““Mimi” although she weighed fourteen stone— 
““T don’t feel comfortable walking along the front 
with you in those diamonds. Leave them behind, 
there’s a dear. All those women at the Royal wear 
flashy jewellery. You’ll look much more the real 
thing with none on at all.” 

‘“‘ Just as you like, dear,’ she assented meekly. 
“Perhaps you’re right, especially if we go on to 
supper afterwards. Here, Janet !”’ 

I hurried out. 


’ 
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“Yes, Madame ?”’ 

“Take these off—all of them,” she directed, 
extending her arms and poising her neck. ‘“‘I am 
going out and may be late.”’ 

I relieved her of the jewels. All the time Mr. 
Bloor was watching with a gleam in his eyes. 

“Tf you will give me your key, Madame, I will 
lock them up,’ I suggested. 

I could judge that this was the critical moment 
for Mr. Bloor. He had gambled correctly, how- 
ever, upon Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s general in- 
dolence. 

“Oh, that will do when I get back,” she said. 
‘* Put them in one of the drawers, Janet.”’ 

They went off together. I did exactly as I had 
been bidden, and afterwards lingered in the sitting- 
room whilst I completed my plans. I had just come 
to a decision when there was a sharp knock at the 
door. The manager of the hotel—a Mr. Léon 
Grant—made his appearance. He looked around 
the empty sitting-room. 

‘“‘T understood that Mrs. Trumperton-Smith was 
up here,”’ he said courteously. 

“Mrs, Trumperton-Smith went out some little 
time ago,” I told him. “I think she has gone into 
the Royal Hotel to play bridge.” 

He seemed disappointed. He was a thin, rather 
nervous-looking person, with a very agreeable face 
and manner, but with lines about his eyes and a 
general air of over-anxiety. It was rumoured that 
the hotel was not doing quite so well as some of its 
rivals, a state of affairs which he felt keenly. 

‘¢ ‘What time do you expect your mistress back ? ” 
he enquired. 

“She did not say, sir,” I replied. ‘‘ The last 
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time she went out to play bridge, it was about one 
o’clock when she returned. Mr. Bloor 1s with her.” 

The manager nodded and turned away. 

“Can I give her any message, sir?” I added. 

He hesitated, closed the door and came back 
again. | 

““T should imagine,” he said, looking at me 
attentively, ‘‘ that you are a trusted servant.” 

‘“‘T was engaged as companion-lady’s maid, sir,” 
I told him. “I believe that my mistress has every 
confidence in me.” 

He nodded. 

“To tell you the truth,” he explained, “I am a 
little worried about your mistress’s jewels. There 
was a small robbery last night at an hotel in the 
neighbourhood, and I have had an indirect sort of 
warning from the police that there are thieves about. 
Mrs. ‘Trumperton-Smith has the reputation of being 
very careless. I came to ask her if she would allow 
me to keep her jewels in the hotel safe.”’ 

‘* | should be very glad if you could persuade her 
to do so, sir,’ I assured him. “I suggested it 
when we arrived, but Madame likes to take them 
out and look at them when she 1s alone.”’ 

‘Tt is scarcely fair upon any hotel,” the manager 
pointed out, a little querulously. ‘* Will you be so 
kind as to tell me where she keeps them ?”’ 

I showed him the case, although I said nothing of 
the diamonds in the drawer. He frowned severely. 

“Tt 1s placing temptation in people’s way,” he 
declared. 

“The door of the bedroom is always locked,” I 
reminded him, “and you have a night watchman. 
Then, too, we are on the fourth storey 

‘““My dear young woman,” he interrupted 
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irritably, ‘those things are nothing to an ex- 
perienced thief. The hotel safe is the only place for 
such jewellery as Mrs. Trumperton-Smith possesses. 
I shall wait upon her to-morrow morning and tell 
her so.”’ 

He said good night pleasantly and left me. I 
went back to my room, undressed, and donned a 
complete suit of Mr. Bloor’s evening clothes, and 
theatre hat, which I had taken the liberty of borrow- 
ing from his room. At the time when I knew that 
the night watchman’s back was turned, I slipped 
out, descended a few of the stairs which were exactly 
opposite my door, ascended them again noisily, 
walked along the corridor, entered Mr. Bloor’s 
room, waited there a moment or two, came out 
again, and entered the sitting-room of our suite. 
In ten minutes I was back in my bedroom with the 
diamonds. In an hour’s time, Mr. Bloor’s clothes 
were back in his room and the diamonds safely dis- 
posed of. 


Norman Greyes 


It was really, in the first place, not owing to any 
request from my friend Rimmington that I became 
interested in the Brighton robbery and murder case. 
Philip Harris, who was a director of the hotel com- 
pany, wrote me a personal letter, asking me to 
represent the interests of the hotel in any way I 
thought fit, and it was on the strength of this appeal 
that I travelled down to Brighton and took up my 
temporary residence at the Magnificent Hotel. 
Within a few minutes of my arrival, the manager 
himself waited upon me. As was only natural, 
he was in a state of great distress. Almost before 
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we had shaken hands, he had commenced to un- 
burden himself. 

‘* Forty different people,’’ he told me distractedly, 
“have given notice to leave the hotel within the 
next few days. Several have gone already, right in 
the middle of the season.” 

I probably seemed a little unsympathetic. 

“It was another tragedy I came down to investi- 
gate, Mr. Grant,” I reminded him. 

I think that he perceived the justice of my rebuke, 
for he apologised at once. 

‘““T am sorry, Sir Norman,” he said, “‘ but there 
are times when one can’t help being selfish. Mr. 
Johnson, the chief of the local police, is here waiting 
to see you. Is there anything I can tell you first ? 
You will visit the suite in which the affair happened, 
of course?” 

“Presently,” I answered. “‘ Apart from the 
obvious evidence, have you any personal impressions 
you would like to confide ?”’ 

Mr. Léon Grant hesitated. 

“ There is just one small matter, Sir Norman,”’ he 
said, “‘ which worries mea little. Mr. Sidney Bloor 
is all the time practically under arrest. He has left 
the hotel and is staying in lodgings on the front, but 
he is watched night and day.” 

‘There seems to be a moderately clear case 
against him,”’ I remarked. 

‘“In many respects it would appear convincing,” 
the manager assented. ‘“‘ His antecedents are bad, 
his attentions to a woman nearly twenty years his 
senior are difficult to explain on any other basis 
except that of self-advantage. He escorted her 
round to the Royal Hotel to play bridge, cut out 
during the evening, came back to this hotel, and was 
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seen by the fireman, who acts as night watchman, 
to enter Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s suite. The 
presumption is, of course, that he stole the jewels 
then, left the hotel with them in his pocket, and 
passed them on to a confederate. Mrs. Trumper- 
ton-Smith and he returned together early in the 
morning, between one and two, and he escorted her 
to her suite. His story is that he stayed there for 
about five minutes and had a whisky and soda in the 
sitting-room, parted with her on friendly terms and 
subsequently went to his room, to be awakened 
at nine o'clock and told by the floor valet that Mrs. 
Trumperton-Smith had been murdered in the night 
and her jewellery stolen.” 

““ And what is your comment upon his story?” [ 
enquired. 

“Just this,’’ was the earnest reply. “ There is 
no doubt whatever that the young man did return 
to the hotel alone, but whereas the night watchman 
swears that he saw him enter Mrs. Trumperton- 
Smith’s suite at half-past ten, the hall porter down- 
stairs, two of the pages and a reception clerk are 
equally positive that it was exactly midnight when he 
came in and went upstairs.” 

‘Could he have paid two visits °’”’ I suggested. 

“ Tt is exceedingly unlikely, Sir Norman. If he 
had come in at the time that the night watchman 
swore that he saw him go into Mrs. Trumperton- 
Smith’s suite, he must have been noticed down- 
stairs.” 

‘This divergence of evidence,” I observed, “ is 
interesting, but I scarcely see what it leads to. 
Perhaps I had better talk to Mr. Johnson for a little 
time.” 


The Chief Constable himself paid me the honour 
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of a visit, accompanied by Johnson, who was an 
exceedingly painstaking and capable officer. They 
had very little fresh information to give me, ex- 
cepting certain technical details which certainly told 
against the young man Bloor. 

“You say that none of the jewellery has been 
recovered ?”” I enquired. 

“None of the jewellery in question, I fear,” 
Johnson admitted. “‘ Mr. Bloor has two very 
handsome pins in his possession, but he was clever 
enough to admit at once that these were given him 
by the deceased.” 

“Is he short of money ?” 

“* Apparently,” was the somewhat dry reply. 

“You haven’t been able to collect any evidence 
as to his having spoken to any one outside, on his 
way back to the Royal?” 

‘“ Not at present, I am sorry to say, sir. We are 
working on that now.” 

‘What about this discrepancy in the alleged 
time of his visit ?”’ 

‘‘ ‘That is another of the things we are trying to 
straighten out. Anyway, the night watchman, who 
is a very respectable fellow, is prepared to swear 
that he saw Sidney Bloor re-enter the suite, even 
though his idea of the time seems to be out. Assum- 
ing that the theft took place then, though, the 
motive for the murder becomes obscure.” 

“And Mr. Bloor’s own story ? ”’ 

‘““He came a terrible cropper, sir,” Johnson 
declared, a little triumphantly. “He at first stated 
that he only left the bridge table, when he cut out, 
to get some fresh air ; that he leaned over the wall 
of the promenade, looking at the sea, the whole of 
the time. Afterwards he admitted that he had 
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visited the hotel and gone up for a moment to Mrs. 
Trumperton-Smith’s suite, where he thought he 
had dropped his cigar case.” 

‘Did he mention any time?” I asked. 

‘ He thought it was about midnight.” 

‘The inquest,” I remarked, “has been ad- 
journed.”’ 

“Till Thursday week, Sir Norman,” the Chief 
Constable told me. ‘“* The evidence given so far 1s 
at your disposal at any time.” 

‘““T have already studied it, thanks,” I said. “I 
should like, if possible, to have a few words with the 
night porter and with the deceased’s maid.” 

The former, whose name was John O’Hara, 
proved to be a very respectable, stolid and obstinate 
man. Nothing could shake his conviction that he 
had seen Sidney Bloor enter Mrs. Trumperton- 
Smith’s suite at about half-past ten and emerge from 
it five minutes later. He admitted that the corridor 
was badly lit, but he would not hear a word against 
his watch. I dismissed him with the conviction 
that, so far as he knew it, he was speaking the truth. 
Then I sent for the maid. There was a brief delay, 
followed by the sound of soft footsteps outside and 
the opening and shutting of a door. I glanced up 
from the copy of O’Hara’s evidence which I had 
been studying, and I received, I think, the greatest 
shock of my life. Wuth her back pressed to the 
closed door, her fingers clinging to the handle, 
stood the woman whom I had known as Janet 
Stanfield |! 

Neither of us spoke for several moments. Her 
lips were parted, but if she gave vent to any ex- 
clamation it was inaudible. Her eyes were fixed 
upon my face in a stare of amazement. I could see 
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the rapid rise and fall of her bosom. It was obvious 
that no one had mentioned my name—that she had 
come to me as a stranger—that her surprise at this 
meeting was as great as mine. I rose to my feet, 
and then, at the moment of attempted speech, a new 
horror seemed to flow in upon my senses. She 
had been the maid of the murdered woman ! It was, 
In any case, an ominous coincidence | 

Janet came slowly over towards me. 

““T did not know that you were here,”’ she said. 

“Nor I that you had re-entered domestic ser- 
vice,” I replied. 

She flinched a little but she answered me quite 
quietly. 

‘“ Poverty is a hard mistress. When you met me 
in Bond Street some months ago, and I lunched with 
you, I was engaged at a dressmaker’s establishment. 
Then my husband sent for me to go to Paris. You 
know very well what happened to us there. | 
returned to London worse off than when I had left 
it. I lost my situation. ‘Then I became a mani- 
curist. I stood that for about three weeks. I had 
nine shillings in my purse when I saw Mrs. Trum- 
perton-Smith’s advertisement. I answered it and 
came here.”’ 

‘You are better off now ?”’ I ventured. 

She was beginning to recover her self-possession. 

‘““ Hadn’t you better warn me that anything I say 
may be used as evidence against me?’’ she asked 
mockingly. 

‘““T agree. Yet I shall ask you one question, and 
one only.” 

‘“T do not promise to answer it.” 

“ But you will answer it,” I insisted, watching her 
steadily, ‘‘and you will tell me the truth. Had 
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you anything to do with Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s 
death ?”’ 

‘““T had not,” she replied unfalteringly. 

I sat down with some abruptness. Psychologic- 
ally it was impossible for me to explain the feeling 
of relief which seemed to be lightening my whole 
— 

“You were not even an accomplice ?”’ 

‘““Qne question only you said that you would 
ask,’’ she reminded me. ‘“‘I have finished.” 

I was thoughtful fora moment. I was thinking 
of the doctor’s evidence at the inquest. The 
coroner had asked him whether the injuries on the 
throat of the deceased could have been inflicted by 
a woman. The reply was there on the depositions 
before me: “ I should think it very unlikely.” 

‘Very well,” I said, “I will waive my second 
question. Instead I will make an appeal to you. I 
am here to try to discover the person who robbed 
and murdered your late mistress. Can you help 
me?” 

“If I could, why should I?” she demanded. 
“ We are in opposite camps.” 

“There will certainly be a reward for the 
recovery of the jewels.” 

“I should very much like to earn it,’’ she ad- 
mitted. “1 do not know who stole them.” 

‘’ Have you any idea,” I asked her, “ why Mrs. 
Trumperton-Smith left the hotel for her bridge 
party that night without any jewellery at all ?”’ 

She considered for a moment. 

“Mr. Bloor suggested that she should take off 
her diamonds and leave them at home,” she 
answered. 


““And did she?” 
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ee Yes ! 99 

“You know that Mr. Bloor came back to the 
suite ?”’ 

““T have been told so.” 

““ And you know that the evidence is very con- 
flicting as to what time he paid his visit?” 

“Yes, I know that. Why shouldn’t he have paid 
two?” 

“It is an idea,” I admitted. “‘ Do you think that 
Sidney Bloor is the man we want ?”’ 

Why should you imagine that I would help 
you if I could?” she asked coldly. 

“From the little I have heard of Mr. Sidney 
Bloor, I should have looked upon him as a nincom- 
poop,’ I continued. 

‘“T should not have thought,” she agreed, ‘‘ that 
he would have had courage enough to wring the 
neck of a chicken.” 

I regarded her fixedly. 

“Why don’t you try to earn the reward?” I 
asked. 

“Tam thinking about it,” she replied. “If I 
have any luck, I’ll come to you.”’ 

She left me then and I went for a stroll along the 
front. Seated in one of the shelters, a little way 
towards Hove, was a young man whom I felt sure, 
from his description, was Sidney Bloor. I looked 
around and found that one of Rimmington’s men 
was seated on the other side of the shelter. I 
touched the young man on the arm, and his violent 
start assured me that I had not made a mistake. 

‘T believe that you are Mr. Sidney Bloor,” I said. 
“Can I have a few words with you?” 

“Tf you’re a journalist,” he began surlily 

““T can assure you that Iam not,” I replied. “* My 
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name is Norman Greyes. I was once a detective, 
but at present I do not hold any official position. It 
is more likely to be to your advantage than not, to 
spare me a few minutes.” 

He rose doubtfully to his feet. 

“We can’t talk here,”’ he objected. 

““ Let us take a stroll along the sands,” I sug- 
gested. ‘“‘ We shall be sufficiently alone there.”’ 

We walked side by side over the pebbles to the 
edge of the sea and turned towards Hove. My 
companion was obviously in a state of nerves. He 
walked unsteadily. He was out of breath before we 
had gone fifty yards. 

“T have no official connection with this case, 
Mr. Bloor,” I began, “ but the hotel company has 
asked me to make a few enquiries. If you are 
guilty, the police will probably bring the crime 
home to you. If you are not 

“Tam not!” he interrupted passionately. 

‘* Tf you are not,” I repeated, “‘ I am here for your 
assistance. Remember I am here to discover the 
truth, not to try and fix the guilt on any particular 
person. Why don’t you tell me the truth ?”’ 

He was silent for several moments, probably, | 
decided, piecing together the story he had made up 
his mind to tell. He went further, however, than I 
had expected. 

““T have never laid violent hands upon a woman 
in my life,”’ he declared. “I never would. All the 
same, I did mean to rob her. I meant to steal her 
diamonds.”’ 

‘Why didn’t you?” 

“They were stolen before I could get at them. I 
made her take them off before we went out to 
bridge. They were left in a drawer, not even locked 
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up. The first time I cut out of the rubber, I came 
back to the hotel. I went up to her room and 
searched the drawer where the jewels had been put. 
They had gone. I concluded that some one had 
either been before me, or that Mrs. Trumperton- 
Smith’s maid had put them ina safer place. I went 
back to the bridge party, came home with Mrs. 
Trumperton-Smith about two o'clock, said good 
night to her in her sitting-room, had a whisky and 
soda and went to bed. ‘That’s all I know about it, 
so help me God !”’ 

We turned around and retraced our steps. 

“When yous couldn’t find the diamonds, why 
didn’t you take the jewel case?” I asked. 

‘ T should have been seen carrying it,” he replied, 
“and I had no tools with which to open it. lam 
not a professional thief. That night I almost 
wished I had been.” 

“You are aware that the evidence looks rather 
black against you ?”’ I pointed out. 

““T can’t help it,” he answered sullenly. “I 
didn’t do it.” 

‘* Have you any theory as to who did?” 

“The maid, I should think,” he replied. ‘“ She 
was much too superior for her job—a secretive, 
unsociable sort of person. She wasn’t there for 
nothing.”’ 

We reached the steps leading to the promenade. 

‘““T am sorry that you made that last suggestion,” 
I said. ‘“‘ Otherwise, you have done yourself no 
harm by your frankness. Your story may possibly 
be true. If it is, you have nothing to worry 
about.”’ 

I left him on the promenade and saw him stroll 
across the road to a chemist’s shop for a pick-me-up. 
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I went back to the hotel and discovered that my 
friend Inspector Rimmington from Scotland Yard 
had arrived and had taken over formal conduct of 
the case. He had already had some conversation 
with the manager, and had interviewed Janet and 
the night watchman. He was now waiting for 
Sidney Bloor, whose very unenviable dossier he had 
brought down with him. IJ glanced it through with- 
out any particular interest. Rimmington watched 
me curiously. 

“The young man is a thoroughly bad lot,” he 
observed. 

I nodded. 

‘* There’s only one thing in his favour. When 
you talk to him, you will realise that he is absolutely 
a decadent, a young man without nerve or any man- 
like quality. Now I don’t know whether it has 
ever occurred to you, Rimmington, but I should 
imagine that it would take a person with great 
strength of nerve to hold a woman by the throat and 
watch her die. Somehow, I don’t believe Bloor 
could have done that.” 

Rimmington was singularly unconvinced. 

“* T shall know better when I have talked to him, 
perhaps,” he remarked. 

“Don’t encourage these local fellows to make an 
arrest until to-morrow,’’ I advised. 

I took the midday train to town, and travelled in 
the Pullman with Mr. Léon Grant, the manager of 
the hotel, who was on his way up to confer once more 
with the directors. It was obvious that he had 
taken the tragedy very much to heart. He showed 
me a cable from Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s son, 
who was on his way back from Egypt. It ran as 
follows : 
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Greatly shocked. Arrive 17th. Hope police 
will discover criminal. Believe jewels principal 
part mother’s estate. Offer reward immediately for 
return any one not connected crime. 


““T am suggesting a tenth part of the insured 
value,” he announced. ‘I shall see the solicitors 
before I return.” 

As we drew into Victoria, I offered my com- 
panion a lift. He refused, however, on the ground 
that he had a case of wine in the van, which he was 
taking back to a wine merchant. I made a few 
calls, dined at my club, and travelled back again to 
Brighton by the late train. I met Rimmington in 
the hall of the hotel and we strolled into the 
manager’s office. Mr. Léon Grant, looking more 
tired than ever after his long day in town, was 
speaking passionately down the telephone. 

“It 1s absurd,” he declared, as we came in. 
“T spoke from the number I am asking for, several 
times this afternoon. ‘The telephone is in perfect 
order.’ 

“If you are speaking of Mayfair 1532, Mr. 
Grant,”’ I intervened, “1 am afraid the supervisor 
is correct. ‘The number is disconnected.” 

His face, as he looked at us, grew horrible. The 
receiver slipped from his fingers and fell to the 
ground, dragging the instrument after it. 

‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ he gasped. 

“Simply that Scotland Yard disconnected your 
flat in town, for fear you should ring up and find out 
that the case of wine you brought up to London 
has been opened,” I explained. “‘ Rimmington, 
this is your job.” 

Rimmington was quick, but not quick enough. 
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Grant’s right hand was in the drawer by his side in a 
moment, and the silver-plated little revolver at his 
temple. I believe that he was a dead man before 
the inspector reached him. I held the door whilst 
Rimmington telephoned for a doctor. He arrived 
almost at once and his examination lasted barely a 
few seconds. 

““A clean job,” he pronounced. “ The man 
must have died immediately.” 


Rimmington came to my sitting-room, later on, 
and helped himself to a whisky and soda. 

‘A little secretive this morning, weren’t you, Sir 
Norman ?”’ he observed. 

‘““We wanted the jewels,” I pointed out. 
‘* Directly the man told me he had a case of wine in 
the van, | knew that everything was all right.”’ 

“When did you get his dossier ?” 

‘ By the second post this morning,” I replied, 
“and a pretty bad one it was. He has a flat in 
town under another name; he owes one bookie 
alone over two thousand pounds ; and his domestic 
arrangements were, to say the least of it, irregular. 
He was desperately in need of money.” 

“Even now the reconstruction isn’t absolutely 
simple,’’ my companion mused. “ Léon Grane evi- 
dently made his way to Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s 
rooms after her return ; she woke up whilst he was 
making off with the jewel box, and he strangled her. 
But what about the two visits from Bloor, earlier in 
the evening, and the missing diamonds? I think 
you said that they were not in the jewel case ve 
you have recovered ?”’ 

‘““T imagine that the night watchman must ave 
made a mistake,” I told him. ‘ On the other hand, 
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Bloor may have already disposed of the diamonds. 
Again, they may have been mislaid and will be 
brought in for the reward.” 

“What first of all made you think of Grant ?”” 
Rimmington asked, a little later, as he was preparing 
to take his leave. 

“ A very slight thing,” I answered. “ The woman 
was strangled, as you know, although the finger- 
marks were undistinguishable. There was a scratch 
upon her throat, and a few drops of blood, evidently 
caused by the finger nail of the murderer. Now 
Sidney Bloor’s finger nails are bitten almost to the 
quick. ‘The manager’s, on the other hand, were 
really noticeable. ‘They were long and brought to a 
point. The nail on his right forefinger, however, 
was broken off short.” 

‘“T see,” Rimmington replied. ‘‘ Good night ! ’” 

J sat up for some little time, waiting for what I 
felt sure was inevitable. It was nearly one o’clock 
when there was a soft knock at the door and, in 
reply to my invitation, Janet entered. She was 
still fully dressed, her manner was as composed 
as ever. She closed the door behind her and came 
over towards me. 

‘“‘T have found the diamonds,”’ she announced. 

‘I congratulate you,”’ I replied. 

‘““T have heard all that has happened,’’ she con-— 
tinued. ‘“‘ There will be no trouble about the 
reward?” 

‘“ None whatever,” I assured her. 

She laid them upon the table—the necklace, the 
bracelet and the earrings. 

“Where did you find them ?”’ I asked. 

“In the small silk bag which Mrs. Trumperton- 
Smith took with her to the bridge party,” she replied. 
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““ She came back to her room for a moment just 
before starting, and must have taken them without 
saying anything to anybody.” 

““ A most ingenious supposition,” I murmured. 

She looked at me for a moment with the strangest 
light in her eyes. She had no need of speech. I 
knew perfectly well of what she was reminding me. 
I opened the door for her. 

“Good night, Janet,” I said. “I have stood in 
the way of your fortunes more than once. ‘This 
time I am able to remind myself that Mrs. Trum- 
perton-Smith is not my client. The reward will 
certainly be paid.” 


6:THE WINDS OF DEATH 


Norman Greyes 


KNOW nothing of psychology, or any of the 
mental or nervous phenomena connected with the 
study of this abstruse subject. What happened to 
me during the autumn following my visit to Paris 
remains in my mind unexplained and inexplicable. 
I shall just set 1t down because it becomes a part 
of the story. 

A strong man, in the possession of vigorous 
health, living an out-of-door life in a quiet country 
neighbourhood, I suddenly became afraid. I had 
the strongest conviction that some terrible disaster 
was hanging over me. Every morning, when | 
took up my gun for a tramp or stepped into my 
car for any sort of an excursion, I felt a chill 
presentiment of evil. It was not that I lost my 
nerve. I was still shooting and playing golf as 
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well or better than ever. I drove my car and 
went about the daily pursuits of life with an even 
pulse. My fears were unanalysable, and it really 
seemed as though they reached me through the 
brain rather than the nerves. I felt evil around me 
and I looked always for an enemy. I woke often 
in the night and I listened for footsteps, unafraid 
yet expecting danger. I altered my will and sent 
it to the lawyer’s. Several matters connected with 
the letting of my farms I cleared up almost hastily 
with my agent. I was conscious of only one enemy 
in the world, and it was practically impossible that 
he should be in England. Yet I expected death. 

I was living at the time at Greyes Manor, the 
small but very pleasant country house which had 
come to me with my inheritance. My establish- 
ment was moderate, even for a bachelor. There 
was my housekeeper, Mrs. Foulds, who had been 
in the service of my uncle, an elderly lady of sixty- 
four, who had lived at Greyes all her life, was related 
to half the farmers in the neighbourhood, and was 
a pleasant, high-principled and altogether estimable 
person. Adams, her nephew, was my butler and 
personal servant. There was a boy under him, 
also of the district, a cook and three maid servants 
whom I seldom saw. The only other member of 
my household was Miss Simpson, a secretary 
engaged for me through a well-known office in 
London, to whom I -dictated, for several hours a 
day, material for the work on Crime which I had 
mrade up my mind to write directly I had relin- 
quished my post at Scotland Yard. She was a 
woman of about fifty years of age, small, with grey 
hair parted neatly in the middle, the only sister 
of a clergyman in Cambridgeshire, an agreeable 
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and unobtrusive person, whom I invited to dine 
downstairs once a week, but whom I otherwise 
never saw except when engaged upon our work, 
or in the distance, taking her daily bicycle ride in 
the park or the lanes around. Out of doors there 
was Benjamin Adams, my gamekeeper, the brother 
of my butler; and Searle, my chauffeur, who 
came to me from a place in Devonshire with excellent 
references, a simple-minded and almost over-in- 
genuous youth. ‘These comprised the little coterie 
of persons with whom I was brought into contact, 
day by day. Not one of them could possibly have 
borne me any ill will, yet I lived amongst them, 
waiting for death. 

One morning—I remember that it was the first 
of November—I set out for a long tramp, accom- 
panied only by Adams, the keeper, and a couple 
of dogs. We were on the boundary of my land, 
looking for stray pheasants in a large root field. 
On my right was a precipitous gorge which ex- 
tended for about half a mile, thickly planted with 
small fir trees. I was walking, by arrangement, 
about twenty yards ahead of Adams, when I was 
suddenly conscious of a familiar sensation. There 
was the zip of a bullet singing through the air, 
a report from somewhere in the gorge, a neat round 
hole through my felt hat. 

“ Gawd A’mighty !”’ yelled Adams, leaping into 
the air. “‘ What be doing ?” 

I showed him my hat. He stood with his mouth 
open looking at it. There was no further sound 
from the gorge except the tumbling of the stream 
down at the bottom. It was an absolutely hopeless 
place to search. 


“We'll be getting home, Adams,” I said. 
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“* There be some rascal about, for sure,”” the man 
gasped, gazing fearfully towards the gorge. 

“As he can see us,” I pointed out, “and we 
certainly shall never be able to see him, I think we’ll 
make for the road.”’ 

Adams complained sometimes of his rheumatism 
when I walked him too fast, but on this occasion he 
was a hundred yards ahead of me when we reached 
the lane. On our homeward way he was voluble. 

“There be James Adams, my nephew,” he said, 
“and William Crocombe, who do farm them lands. 
They be harmless folk, if ever such were. Some 
lad, I reckon, have got hold of the rook-scaring 
rifle.” 

“Do either of them take in tourists?” I asked. 

Adams was doubtful. ‘That afternoon I motored 
over to make enquiries. Neither of the farmers 
accepted tourists, neither of them had seen a 
stranger about the place, and as regards rifles, 
the only one I could discover had obviously not 
been discharged for a year. I drove on to the 
County police station and left a message for the 
inspector. He came over to see me that evening, 
solemn, ponderous and unimpressed. 

‘““T suspect some farmer’s lad were out after 
rabbits, sir,’’ was his decision. 

I showed him my hat. 

‘‘ Farmer’s lads,” I pointed out, ‘‘ don’t as a rule 
shoot rabbits with a rifle which carries a bullet 
that size.”’ 

He scratched his head. The matter was cer- 
tainly puzzling, but apparently without absorbing 
interest to him. 

“Them lads be powerful mischievous,” he. 
remarked, wagging his head. 
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I dismissed him after the usual refreshments had 
been proffered and accepted. A few further en- 
quiries which I myself made in the neighbourhood 
led to nothing. 

I took my little two-seater out to call on a friend, 
a few afternoons later, and found the steering gear 
come to pieces before I had gone a mile. 1 was 
thrown into a ditch but escaped without serious 
injury. I scarcely needed Searle’s assurance to 
convince me that he knew nothing of the matter, 
but even in its damaged state 1t was quite obvious 
that the pins had been wilfully withdrawn from the 
pillar. ‘The fact that I was a prisoner in the house 
for several days from an injury to my knee, and 
worked at unaccustomed hours, was responsible 
for my accidental discovery of Miss Simpson’s 
diary. I came into the room unexpectedly and 
found her writing. It never occurred to me but 
that she was engaged upon my work, so I looked 
over her shoulder. She was writing in a diary, 
completing her entry for the day before : 


N.G. worked for two hours, practised golf in 
park, lunched in, took out two-seater in afternoon. 
Met with accident but was able to walk home. Said 
little about his injuries, which were not serious. 
Accepted invitation shoot Woolhanger Manor next 
Tuesday at eleven o’clock. Probably return across 
moor at dusk. 


Miss Simpson was suddenly conscious of my 
presence. She placed her hand over the page. 

“This 1s my private diary, Sir Norman,” she 
asserted. 

“So I gathered,” I replied. ‘ What is your 
interest in my doings, Miss Simpson ? ”’ 
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‘“ A personal one,” she assured me. “I appeal 
to you as a gentleman to let me have the volume.” 

I confess that I was weak. An altercation of 
any sort, however, ending without doubt in a 
struggle for the possession of the diary with this 
quiet-looking, elderly lady, was peculiarly repugnant 
to me. I rang the bell. 

““T shall order the car to take you to Barnstaple 
for the five o’clock train, Miss Simpson,” I said. 

She rose to her feet, grasping the book firmly. 

‘What is your complaint against me, Sir Nor- 
man ’”’ she asked. 

“During this last week,” I told her, ‘ two 
attempts have been made upon my life. I am 
naturally suspicious of people who keep a close 
account of my personal movements.” 

She stood for a moment looking at me through 
her gold-rimmed spectacles in a dazed, incredulous 
sort of way. ‘Then she turned and left the room. 
I never saw her again. 

That same afternoon, on my return from the 
village where I had gone to post a letter with my 
own hands, I found a grey limousine touring car, 
covered with mud, outside my front door, and Adams 
announced that a gentleman was waiting to see 
me in the study. To my surprise, and infinite satis- 
faction, it was Rimmington. 

‘I have this moment posted a letter to you,” 
I said, as we shook hands. 

‘* Anything doing down here ?”’ he asked quickly. 

‘Too much for my liking,” Ianswered. “* What 
will you have—tea or a whisky and soda?” 

He accepted the tea and ate buttered toast in 
large quantities. 

‘“T have come straight through from Basing- 
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stoke,” he explained. ‘“‘ The Chief rather got the 
wind up about you.” 

“Tell me all about it,” I begged. 

““T wish I could,” Rimmington replied as he 
accepted a cigar and lit it. ‘* You read the papers, 
I suppose ?”’ 

“ Regularly.” 

“You've seen what a hell of a time they’ve been 
having round New York? Eleven undiscovered 
murders in ten days, and several million dollars 
stolen. The New York police have been working 
steadily for some time and made their coup last 
week. ‘They made half a dozen arrests, but the 
head of the gang escaped.” 

“A known person ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Personally,”’ was the confident reply, ‘‘ I don’t 
think there is the slightest doubt but that he is 
the man who has passed at different times as Thomas 
Pugsley, James Stanfield, and originally Michael 
Sayers. He has vanished from the face of the 
earth, so far as the New York police have ascertained, 
but they obtained possession of an uncompleted 
letter which he must have been typing at the time 
of the raid. The first page he probably destroyed 
or took with him. ‘The second page refers to you. 
Here 1s a copy.”’ 

Rimmington withdrew from his pocket-book a 
half-sheet of paper and passed it to me. I read it 
slowly, word for word : 


Things here have come to their natural end. 
The last fortnight has been productive, but there 
is danger in any further prosecution of our energies. 
There is only one man who stands in the way of 
my return to London. You know well of whom 
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I speak. I wait day by day for your news of him, 
and hope to hear of no more blunders. See that 
the woman you know of, too, is carefully watched. 
She may be as loyal as she seems, but there are 
moments when I have had my doubts. If N.G. 
can be disposed of- 





“Interesting,” I remarked, “very! To whom 
was the letter addressed ?”’ 

“To a firm of leather brokers in Bermondsey,” 
Rimmington replied, “‘ and it was written on the 
note-paper of a firm of hide brokers in New York.” 

‘The letter is from our friend, right enough,”’ 
I decided. ‘‘ There have been two attempts upon 
my life within the last two days, and I have just 
sent away a secretary who was keeping a careful 
note of my doings.” 

We talked for an hour or more and arrived 
without difficulty at a common understanding. 
Rimmington undertook to send a good man down 
from Scotland Yard to make enquiries in the 
neighbourhood, and he promised also to trace my 
late secretary’s antecedents through the office 
from which she had come. In the meantime, he 
begged me to return to London with him. The 
suggestion was not at first altogether attractive 
to me. 

““T don’t like being driven away from my own 
home,” I grumbled. “Besides, there will be 
nothing for me to do in London at this time of 
the year.” 

““ Greyes,” he said earnestly, “listen to me. 
You can play golf round London and get on with 
your book. You are far safer there than you would 
be in an unprotected neighbourhood like this. 
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But apart from that altogether, we want you u 
there. This wave of crime in New York has ceased. 
Paris, too, is quieter. The Chief is profoundly 
impressed with the belief that it is because opera- 
tions are being transferred to London. That odd 
sheet of letter which I have shown you confirms 
the idea. I am perfectly convinced in my own 
mind that we are going to be up against it hard 
within the next few weeks.” 

‘When do you want me to come ?” I asked. 

‘ Back with me to-night,”’ he answered promptly. 
‘There is a full moon, and my chauffeur knows 
every inch of the road. We can leave after dinner 
and breakfast in London.”’ 

“Very well,” I agreed. “I will order an early 
dinner and we can start directly afterwards.” 

I had told Rimmington of all the material things 
which had happened to me down at Greyes Manor, 
but I had not spoken of that curious sense of im- 
pending evil which had clouded my days, and the 
prescience of which had been so remarkably verified. 
We were scarcely crossing the first stretch of Ex- 
moor, however, when the memory of it came back 
to me, and with the memory an overpowering return 
of the feeling itself. I filled a pipe, stretched myself 
out in a corner of the car, and set myself to fight 
this grim ogre of fear. It was no easy matter, 
however. All through the night I was haunted 
with fancies. The gorse bushes on the moors 
seemed like crouching men, the whistle from a 
distant railway station a warning of impending 
danger. Ina small town-village before we arrived 
at ‘Taunton, a man stood in the open doorway of 
his house, looking out at the night. He scanned 
us as we passed and turned away. ‘Through the 
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uncurtained window of his sitting-room I saw a 
telephone on his table. At Wiveliscombe, a man 
with a motor-bicycle stood silent as we passed. 
He leaned forward as though to see the number 
of our car. In ten minutes he raced past us, his 
powerful engine making the night hideous with 
its unsilenced explosions. Across Salisbury Plain, 
as we drew near Stonehenge, a cruelly cold wind 
was blowing. We drank from a flask which I 
had brought and wrapped ourselves up a little 
closer. At some cross-roads, high up in the 
bleakest part, another car was waiting, its lights 
out, its appearance sinister. We passed it, how- 
ever, at fifty miles an hour, and the man who was 
its solitary occupant scarcely looked up at us. 
We passed through Amesbury, up the long rise 
to Andover, through Basingstoke, and settled down 
into a steady fifty miles an hour along wonderful 
roads. ‘The moon was paling now, and there were 
signs of dawn ; right ahead of us was a thin streak 
of silver in the clouds, slowly changing to a dull 
purple. Before we had realised it, we were in 
the outskirts of London, our pace gradually reduced, 
but still racing through the sombre twilight. At 
Isleworth, just as we had passed under the railway 
arch, I felt the brakes suddenly applied and thrust 
my head out of the window. We had come almost 
to a standstill, stopped by a stalwart policeman who, 
notebook in hand, had been talking to the occupant 
of a touring car drawn up by the side of the road. 
He came up to the open window. 

‘* Are you gentlemen going through to London ?”’ 
he enquired. 

“We are,” I told him. ‘‘ What can we do for 
your” 
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The words had scarcely left my lips when I 
knew that we were in a trap: I realised it just in 
time to save my life. I struck with all my force 
at the ugly little black revolver which was thrust 
almost into my face. There was a report, a sharp 

ain at the top of my shoulder, and the revolver 
itself slipped from the man’s crushed fingers. I 
was within an ace of having him by the throat, 
but he just eluded me. The touring car was now 
passing us slowly, and he leaped into it, leaving 
his helmet lying in the road. A third man, who 
seemed to rise up from underneath our car, tore 
along and jumped in behind, and they shot forward, 
travelling at a most astonishing pace. Rimmington 
shouted to our chauffeur down the tube, with the 
idea of pursuing them. We started forward with 
a series of horrible bumps, and came almost imme- 
diately to a standstill. [sprang out. Both our 
back tyres had been stabbed through with séme 
sharp instrument. In the distance, the other car 
had rounded the corner and, with screaming siren, 
was racing away for London. 


Janet 


It was towards the middle of October when I 
heard from my husband for the first time for 
many months. For a long time my luck had been 
atrocious. I lost the greater part of the money 
paid me for the recovery of Mrs. Trumperton- 
Smith’s diamonds by an investment in a small 
millinery business which I discovered too late to 
be already moribund. I had lost post after post 
for the same maddening reason. My looks had 
suffered through privation, and my shabby clothes 
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were unbecoming enough, but if I had been Helen 
of Troy herself I could scarcely have evoked more 
proposals of the sort which must bring to an end 
ordinary relations between employer and employee. 
My good resolutions began to weaken. I had almost 
made up my mind to appeal for help in quarters 
which would necessarily have meant the end of my 
more or less honest life, when one morning a young 
man who looked like a bank clerk was ushered 
shamelessly by my landlady into my bed-sitting- 
room. I was folding up a coat which I was going 
to take to the pawnbroker. I was not in a very 
pleasant frame of mind, and I was furious with my 
landlady. 

“What do you want ?”’ I asked coldly. ‘“‘ This 
is not a room in which I can receive visitors.” 

“My visit is one of business, Madame,’ he 
answered. “‘ Are you Mrs. Janet Stanfield ?”’ 

‘Tam generally known by that name,” I replied. 

He opened his pocket-book and counted out 
two hundred pounds in bank notes upon the table. 
After my first exclamation, I watched him, spell- 
bound. 

‘With the compliments of the bank manager,” 
he said, as he took up his hat and turned away. 

“Who sent the notes ?”’ I called out after him. 
‘What bank is it from ?”’ 

“The bank of faith, hope and charity,” he 
answered, with a smile. “Good morning !” 

He was gone before I could get out another 
word. I took up the notes greedily. I had done 
my best to live without my husband’s help ever 
since certain news as to his doings in America had 
reached me. For some reason which I did not 
myself altogether understand, I had, I thought, 
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cut myself off from any association with him and 
his friends. Yet, in my present straits, my attempt 
at independence seemed hopeless. The money 
was a necessity to me. 

I paid my landlady and made her a present of 
my dilapidated wardrobe. I possessed the art of 
knowing how and where to buy things, and before 
lunch time that day I was installed in a small flat 
in a residential suite situated in Albemarle Court, 
wearing clothes which were in keeping with my 
surroundings, and with an evening dress and cloak 
in reserve. My neck and throat and fingers were 
bare, for I had seen nothing of my jewellery since 
our ill-omened adventure in Paris. At five minutes 
to one, however, even this condition was amended. 
A youth from the hall porter’s office put a package 
into my hand which had just been left by a mes- 
senger. I opened it and found half a dozen familiar 
morocco cases. A portion of the jewellery which 
I had never thought to see again was in my hands. 
It was now clear to me that my husband had either 
already returned or was on the point of doing so, 
and that my help was needed. Nevertheless, three 
days went by without a sign or message from any- 
body, three days during which I lived after the 
fashion of a cat, curled up in warmth and luxury, 
onnging to the feel of my clothes, revelling in the 
perfumes of my bath, eating good food and drinking 
wine with slow but careful appreciation. I felt 
the life revive in me, the blood flow once more 
through my veins. During those three days nothing 
in this world would have driven me back to my 
poverty. I would have committed almost any crime 
rather than return to it. 

On the fourth day I met Norman Greyes. I was 
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leaving a hairdresser’s shop in Curzon Street when 
he swung round the corner of Clarges Street, 
carrying a bag of golf clubs and evidently looking 
for a taxicab. I was within a foot or two of him 
before he recognised me. I was conscious of a keen 
and peculiar thrill of pleasure as I saw something 
flash into his stern, unimpressive face. Enemies 
though we were, he was glad to see me. 

““Good morning, Sir Norman,” I said, holdin 
out my hand. “ Are there no more criminals left 
in the world that you take holiday ?”’ 

He smiled and put his clubs through the open 
window of a taxicab which had just drawn up by 
the side of the kerb. 

‘“‘T am tired of hunting criminals,” he confessed. 
‘ Besides, they are turning the tables. They are 
hunting me.” | 

“Indeed?” I answered. ‘“‘ That sounds as 
though my husband were coming back.”’ 

‘There are rumours of it,” he admitted. “ Are 
you staying near here ?”’ 

‘““T am living at the Albemarle Court,” I told 
him. ‘‘ Why not have me watched? If he does 
come back I am sure I am one of the first people he 
would want to visit.”’ 

‘““It is a wonderful idea,’’ he agreed, with a 
peculiar gleam in his keen grey eyes. “‘I would 
rather bribe you, though, to give him up.” 

“How much?” Lasked. ‘“‘ He has treated me 
very badly lately.” 

‘* Dine with me to-night,” he suggested, “ and we 
will discuss it.”’ 

I am convinced that Norman Greyes is my 
enemy, as he is Michael’s, and that 1 hate him. 
Nevertheless, he has a power over me to which | 
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shall never yield but which I cannot explain or 
analyse. At the thought of dining alone with him, 
I felt a little shiver run through my body. He stood 
looking down at me, smiling as he waited for my 
answer. 

‘* T shall be charmed,’’ I assented boldly. 

““ At my rooms,” he suggested,—“‘ Number 13. 
About eight o’clock °” 

‘* Why not at a restaurant?” I asked. 

“ Out of consideration for you,” he replied 
promptly. ‘‘ You are probably more or less 
watched and your movements reported to the 
organisation of which your husband is the Chief. 
If you are seen dining alone with me in a public 
place, they may imagine that you have come over to 
the enemy. 

“You are most thoughtful,” I replied, with all 
the sarcasm in my tone which I could command. 
“IT will come to your rooms, then.”’ 

He nodded quite pleasantly, raised his cap and 
stepped into the taxicab. I watched him for a 
moment, hating him because he seemed to be the 
one person who had the power torufleme. He was 
dressed just as I like to see men dressed, in grey 
tweed, loose but well-fitting. He wore a soft 
collar, and the tie of a famous cricket club. His 
tweed cap was set just at the right angle. He 
moved with the light ease of an athlete. I hated his 
shrewd, kindly smile, the clearness of his bronzed 
complexion, the little humorous lines about his eyes. 
I went straight back to my rooms and wrote him a 
few impulsive lines. I wrote to say that I would 
dine with him at any restaurant he liked, but not in 
Clarges Street, and he could call for me at eight 
o'clock. 
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At half-past three that afternoon I received the 
invitation which I had been expecting, and at four 
o’clock I stepped out of a taxicab and entered the 
offices of a firm of solicitors situated in a quiet 
square near Lincoln’s Inn, An office boy rose up 
from behind a worm-eaten desk and invited me to 
seat myself on a hard, wooden chair whilst he dis- 
appeared in search of Mr. Younghusband, the 
principal partner in the firm. ‘The office was 
decorated by rows of musty files, and a line of 
bills containing particulars of property sales, the 
solicitor in each case being the firm of Young- 
husband, Nicholson and Younghusband. After a 
few minutes’ delay, the boy summoned me and 
held open a door on the other side of the 
passage. 

“Mr. Younghusband will see you, Madame,” 
he announced. 

The door was closed behind me and I shook 
hands with a tall, elderly man who rose to welcome 
me in somewhat abstracted fashion. He was 
untidily but professionally dressed. He wore old- 
fashioned, steel-rimmed spectacles, reposing at the 
present moment on his forehead. The shape of his 
collar and the fashion of his tie belonged to a 
bygone generation. There were rows of tin boxes 
extending to the ceiling, a library of law books, and 
his table was littered with papers. He reseated 
himself as soon as I had accepted his proffered chair, 
pushed a thick parchment deed on one side, crossed 
his legs and looked at me steadily. 

‘’ Mrs.—er—Morrison ?”’ he began, using the 
name by which I had been known during the last 
few months. 

‘‘ That is more or less my name,” | admitted. 
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“‘ I received a telephone message asking me to call 
this afternoon.” 

‘““ Quite so, quite so,” he murmured, a little 
vaguely. ‘‘ Now let me see,’”’ he went on, looking 
amongst some papers. “‘ Your husband appears 
to have been a client of the firm for many years, 
but my memory—oh, here we are,’ he broke off, 
drawing a slip of paper towards him. “ My in- 
structions, cabled from New York, were to hand 
you the sum of two hundred pounds. You received 
that amount, I believe ?”’ 

““ T received it and have spent the greater part of 
it,’’ I replied. 

His expression became a little less benign. 

“Dear me, dear me!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ That 
sounds rather extravagant.” 

‘““T have been without any means of support for 
many months,”’ I told him. 

He scratched his upper lip thoughtfully. 

“Your husband has, I gather, been engaged in 
operations in New York of a delicate nature. The 
world of finance has always its secrecies. He 
appears now, however, to have brought his opera- 
tions to a close. You are aware, perhaps, that he 
has landed in England ?” 

My heart gave a little jump. I could not tell 
whether the sensation I experienced had more in it 
of joy or of fear. 

“Is he safe ?”’ I asked. 

“Safe ?”? Mr. Younghusband repeated, a little 
vaguely. “ Why not?” 

There was a moment’s silence. I looked around 
at the shabby but imposing contents of the office, at 
the lawyer’s mildly puzzled expression. I drank in 
the whole atmosphere of the place, and I was dumb. 
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Mr. Younghusband suddenly smiled, and tapped 
with his forefinger upon the table. He was like a 
man who has seen through a faulty phrase in some 
legal document. 

‘* | apprehend you,” he said. “ For a moment I 
was not altogether able to appreciate the significance 
of your question. New York is a curious place, and 
I understand—er—that the financial operations in 
which your husband has been concerned, although 
profitable, may have made enemies. He travelled 
back to England, indeed, under an assumed name. 
Let me see, I have it somewhere,’”’ he went on, 
fumbling once more amongst a mass of papers. “I 
had it in my hand only afew minutes ago. Here we 
are—Mr. Richard Peters. I am instructed to say, 
Madame, that your husband would welcome a call 
from you.” 

“You have his address ?”’ 

For a moment Mr. Younghusband looked vague 
again. Then, with a little smile of triumph, he 
turned over the slip of paper which he held in his 
hand. 

‘““ His address,’’ he repeated. “Precisely! I 
have it here—Number 11, Jackson Street.” 

“* Mayfair ?”’ I enquired. 

“* Mayfair,” heassented. ‘‘ The address reminds 
me, Madame,”’ he went on, “that you must be 
prepared to see your husband—not in the best of 
health. He is, in fact, ina nursing home.”’ 

“Ts he seriously ill ?”’ I asked. 

‘ | believe not,”” was the deliberate reply. “ You 
will have an opportunity of judging ia yourself 
within half an hour. Iam to ask you to visit him as 
soon as you can find it convenient.” 

- Isat quite still. I was trying to get these matters 
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into my mind. The lawyer glanced at his watch 
and immediately struck the bell in front of him. 

‘You will forgive me, Madame,”’ he said, rising 
to his feet. ‘‘ I have a meeting of the Law Society 
to attend. My compliments to your husband. 
Tell him to let me know if I can be of further service 
to him.” 

The boy was holding open the door. Mr. 
Younghusband, with a courteous, old-fashioned 
bow, evidently considered the interview at an end. 
I went back to my taxicab, a little bewildered, and 
drove at once to Jackson Street. A nurse in 
starched linen frock and flowing cap consulted a 
little slate and led me to a bedroom in one of the 
upper storeys. 

“Mr. Peters is getting on famously, Madame,” 
she announced encouragingly. “* The doctor hopes 
to be able to let him out at the end of the week. 
Please step in. You can stay as long as you like. 
Your wife is here, Mr. Peters,” she went on, 
ushering me through the doorway. 

She closed the door and I advanced towards the 
bedside, only to step back with a little exclamation. 
I thought that there must be some mistake. The 
man who sat up in bed, watching me, seemed at first 
sight a stranger. His hair, which had been dark, 
was now of a sandy grey, and he wore a short, stubby 
moustache of the same colour. His cheeks had 
fallen in, his forehead seemed more prominent, 
there was an unfamiliar scar on the left side of his 
face. 

‘“ Michael |”’ I exclaimed incredulously. 

“Capital !’’ he replied. “* You see no resem- 
blance to Mr. James Stanfield ?” 

“Not the slightest,” I assured him. ‘“ The 
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whole thing is wonderful. But what is the matter 
with you?” 

“‘ Nothing,” was the impatient rejoinder. “1 
have had to starve myself to get thin. I took the 
place and the name of a business acquaintance upon 
the boat.” It was quite a smart piece of work. I 
am supposed to be suffering from a nervous break- 
down. Bosh! I haven’t a nerve in my body.” 

“You left me alone for a long time,’”’ I reminded 
him. 

“ T was fighting for my life,” he answered grimly. 
“You don’t know the inner workings of the game, 
so I can’t explain. I was hemmed in. As soon as 
I broke away, they were never on to me again. I 
brought off the coup of my life in New York, but— 
things went wrong, Janet. You know what that 
means.” 

I watched his face whilst I listened to him speak. 
The man was re-establishing his strange ascendancy 
over me, but for the first time I felt the thrill of fear 
as he spoke. 

“You killed some one ?’”’ I whispered. 

‘“T had no intention of doing anything of the 
sort,’ he answered. “‘ It was Hartley, the banker, 
himself. He forced me into a fight at close quarters. 
We exchanged shots. I was wounded. So was 
he. He was in miserable health, though, and he 
never recovered. The shock killed him as much 
as anything. I got away all right, but it means all 
or nothing for the future.”’ 

‘““ If you have enough,” I suggested, “‘ why not 
try the other end of the world ?” 

His thin lips curled scornfully. 

‘‘T have thought of everywhere,” he answered, 
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Guinea, the far South American States. They are 
all hopeless. The eyes follow. There is safety 
only under the shadow of the arm.” | 

‘What about our meeting?” J asked. “Iam 
known.” 

“It is a problem to be solved,”’ he said slowly. 
“* There is risk in it, yet the thought of parting with 
you, Janet, is like a clutching hand laid upon my 
heart.” 

It was the first word of the sort he had ever spoken 
to me, and again for some reason I shivered. 

‘What is your need of me now ?’”’ I demanded. 

‘* To get rid of Norman Greyes,”’ he replied. 

There was a silence during which I felt that he 
was studying my face, and although I do not believe 
that a muscle twitched or that my eyes lost their 
steady light, still I was thankful for the darkened 
room. We heard the subdued noises of the house, 
the distant hum of vehicles, every now and then the 
sharp honk of a motor horn. In the tops of the 
trees just outside, some birds were twittering. 

‘| have figured it all out,” he went on. “Iam 
safe here, safe except from that one man. Even as 
I am now, he would recognise me. The moment I 
move, and there are big things to be done here, I 
shall feel him on my trail, It is his life or 
mine.” 

“Why do you think that Ican do this ?’”’ I asked. 

His lips curled once more in the faintest of mirth- 
less smiles. 

““ Because, although he does not know it, Norman 
Greyes feels your attraction. He is too strong a 
man to succumb, but he can never resist dallying 
with it because it provides him with something new 
in life. You suggest to him a sensation which 
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he obtains nowhere else. I know men like books, 
Janet, and I have seen these things.”’ 

“Do you know women, too ?”’ I ventured. 

‘* Sufficiently,” he answered. 

‘“ How do you propose that I should do this ?”’ 
I asked. . 

He raised himself a little in the bed. 

“* Norman Greyes,”’ he said, “‘ is one of those men 
whom it is hard to kill. A fool walks to his death. 
Norman Greyes wears the aura of defiance. They 
have tried during the last few weeks. One of the 
finest marksmen in England missed him with a 
rifle ata hundred yards. He is a reckless motorist, 
yet he drove a car with safety when the steering- 
wheel collapsed. Nevertheless, if he had stayed in 
Devonshire we should have had him. They tell me 
that he is in London.” 

“He is within a few yards of the spot,” I an- 
nounced, “‘ and I am dining with him to-night.” 

For a moment his eyes flashed like steel caught in 
the sunlight. 

‘“T met him at the corner of the street this 
morning,” I explained. 

‘““T ask no questions,” was the cold reply. “I 
shall know if you are ever faithless. A little present 
for you, Janet.”’ 

He brought his hand from under the pillow and 
handed me an exquisitely chased gold box, a curio of 
strange shape and with small enamel figures inlaid. 
I exclaimed with delight. He touched the spring. 
It was filled with white powder on the top of which 
reposed a tiny powder puff. 

‘* Be careful not to let any of the powder get near 
your mouth,” he enjoined. “A Psa upon the 
food or in the glass is sufficient. ‘Take it.” 
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I dropped it into the silk bag I was carrying. I 
was trying to tell myself that I had killed a man 
before. 

‘* That half-ounce cost me one hundred pounds,” 
he said. ‘“* Men scour the world for it. You can 
handle the powder freely. There is no danger 
until it gets into the system.” 

““ And then ?”’ 

It makes a helpless invalid of the strongest for 
at least two years.” 


Norman Greyes 


I have come to the conclusion that in future I 
shall do well to avoid Janet Stanfield. As the cold, 
mechanical assistant of a master of crime, she 
interested me. I have even devoted a chapter of my 
forthcoming book to an analysis of her character. I 
am beginning to realise now, however, that even the 
hardest and cruellest woman cannot escape from the 
tendencies of her sex. In all the duels I have 
previously had with her, she had carried herself with 
cold and decorous assurance. ‘There has never 
been a moment when I have seen the light of any 
real feeling in her eyes. Last night, however, a 
different woman dined with me. She was more 
beautiful than I had ever imagined her, by reason of 
the slight flush that came and went 1n her cheeks. 
Her eyes seemed to have increased in size and to 
flash with a softer brilliance. We sat at a corner 
table against the wall at Soto’s, where the room was, 
as usual, filled with beautiful women. There was 
no one who attracted so much attention as my 
companion. ‘There was no one who deserved it. 

“You think I am looking well ?”’ she asked, in 
reply to some observation of mine. 
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“Wonderfully,” I replied. “‘ Also, if I may be 
allowed to comment upon it, changed. You look 
as though you had found some new interest in life.” 

She laughed a little bitterly. 

‘* ‘Where should I seek it?” she demanded. 

‘“‘ Perhaps the change is internal,’”’ I suggested. 
“Perhaps your outlook upon life is changing. 
Perhaps you have made up your mind to put away 
the false gods.”’ 

‘“‘ IT have travelled too far along one road,” she 
answered hardly. 

It was at this stage in our conversation that | 
made up my mind that it were better for me to see 
this woman no more. Our eyes met, and she 
suddenly was not hard atall. I seemed to look into 
her soul, and there were things there which I could 
not understand. I was thankful that the dancing 
began just then: It helped us over a curious gulf 
of silence. Janet dances with little knowledge of 
the steps but with a wonderful sense of rhythm. I 
was ashamed of the pleasure it gave me to realise, 
as we moved away to the music, that this woman of 
steel had a very soft and human body. 

Janet was certainly in a strange and nervous state 
that evening. We danced for some time without 
resting. Then she suddenly turned back to the 
table. I had paused for a moment to speak to some 
acquaintances. When I rejoined her she was pale, 
and the hand which was holding her little gold 
powder box was shaking. 

‘* Has anything happened ?” I asked her, a little 
concerned. “‘ Are you not feeling well? Perhaps 
the dancing 

‘ T loved it,” she interrupted. “I am quite well.” 

Yet she sat there, tense and speechless. I.made 
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up my mind to finish my coffee and go. I had 
raised the cup to my lips, even, when she suddenly 
swayed across the table, knocking my arm with her 
elbow. My coffee was spilt and the tablecloth was 
ruined. Janet began to laugh. Fora moment she 
seemed to have a fit of breathlessness. Then, as 
she watched the cloth being changed, she became 
herself again. She had the air of one who had met 
a crisis and conquered it. 

“‘I am so sorry for my clumsiness,’”’ she said 
penitently. “Let us dance again whilst they 
rearrange the table.”’ 

This time her feet moved less airily to the music. 
She seemed heavier in my arms. 

“Who gave you that beautiful gold powder 
box ?”’ I enquired, more for the sake of making 
conversation than from any actual curiosity. 

Something of the old light flashed for a moment 
in her eyes. Her reply struck me as curious. 

“* Satan,” she acknowledged. “I have made up 
my mind, however, fo send it back.”’ 


7 : SEVEN BOXES OF GOLD 


Michael 


WAS at St. Pancras Station to meet Gorty and 

Metzger on their arrival in England. I saw 
the seven black tin boxes with brass clamps handed 
out of the guard’s van and placed on the roof of a 
taxicab. I knew as though it were foredoomed that 
the contents of those boxes would be mine before the 
week was out. I felt certain, too, that one at least 
of the two men would fight to the death before I 
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obtained possession of them. They were well 
worth it, however. 

It was a foggy night, and I lingered with perfect 
safety on the outskirts of the little throng of people 
who had come to greet these two men. They 
were a rough lot, on the whole—democrats of the 
lowest type, swarthy and unclean. I saw hungry 
glances directed towards those black boxes, and I 
knew that, given sufficient cunning and address, 
I should not be the first by a long way to strike a 
blow for their acquisition. But of these others | 
had no fear. Gorty and Metzger knew their 
friends, knew them well enough not to trust them. 

I walked back through the fog to my humble little 
flat in Adam Street. Those were gloomy days, 
even for me who cared little about the physical 
comforts of life. I was passing as Mr. Arthur 
Younghusband, LL.D., a cousin of the well-known 
solicitor of Lincoln’s Inn, in town to consult works 
of reference at the British Museum. Day by day I 
walked to that gloomy mausoleum of dead know- 
ledge, spent an hour or so there, and walked back 
to my rooms. No one dogged my footsteps. By 
devious ways I had shaken off all pursuit and 
suspicion. Yet life was a wearisome thing. I am 
not a man with many human weaknesses, but I 
should have welcomed a visit from Janet—a little 
dinner, perhaps, at the Café Royal, a peep into the 
world of many-coloured pleasures outside of which 
my path lay. These things, however, I knew were 
not forme. Janet was watched, as I knew beyond 
a doubt, and even if she were not, she had failed me 
in my last demand. Janet presented a problem 
presently to be solved. 

On the third day after the arrival of Gorty and 
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Metzger, I visited my solicitors, Messrs. Young- 
husband, Nicholson and Younghusband, at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. My reputed cousin accorded me an 
interview within a few minutes of my arrival. We 
spoke for a time of my studies and their progress. 
Then there was a pause. The door was closed, the 
walls of the room were thick. 

“Things progress?” I demanded, leaning 
across his wide, untidy table. 

Mr. Younghusband smiled benevolently. In 
these moments of direct speech I was accustomed 
to forget my assumed personality, to speak with all 
the quick incisiveness that was naturaltome. My 
legal adviser, however, never altered his manner of 
reply or deportment. He was always the same— 
unctuous, legal, courtly. 

‘“‘ Your affairs are in excellent train,’ he assured 
me. ‘“‘ Of the two people in whom we are interested 
one leaves, as we have surmised, for Manchester 
to-night, the other remains alone.” 

“They have made no arrangements with any 
bank yet?” , 

My companion shook his head. 

“They are both, under the circumstances, sus- 
picious,” he said. “‘ Their position, of course, is—er 
—peculiar. ‘They are the custodians of a hundred 
thousand pounds in gold, with which they hope to 
establish a few private credits in this country. On 
the other hand, the country to which they belong 
owes us something like a hundred times that 
amount. ‘They have a somewhat natural fear that 
any bank with whom they might deposit their 
treasure might be disposed to hand it over to the 
Government, or that the Government, by some legal 
means, might annex it.” 
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“‘ Therefore,”’ I observed, ‘‘ it remains in their 
rooms ?” 

‘Precisely | They consider it the lesser risk.” 

““ And Gorty goes to Manchester to-night ?”’ 

“* That is so,”’ the lawyer murmured. 

“So far all seems well,’ I said. ‘“‘ The great 
thing is that the gold has not been removed and that: 
Metzger will be alone. ‘There were other little 
details.” 

“Just so!”? Mr. Younghusband assented, lean- 
ing back in his chair with his finger tips pressed 
together. “‘So far as regards the setting of the 
affair, | think you will find it in order. Metzger 
and Gorty occupy suite Number 89 at the Milan 
Hotel, which suite consists, as you know, of two 
bedrooms, a bathroom and a sitting-room. The 
sitting-room is on the extreme right-hand side of the 
suite, and the gold 1s kept in Metzger’s bedroom, 
which opens from the sitting-room. The bath- 
room is between the two bedrooms.” 

‘““] have had the plan,” I interrupted, a little 
impatiently. 

Mr. Younghusband declined to be hurried. He 
had the air of giving difficult legal advice on a 
technical point. 

‘© Suite Number go,’ he continued, “‘ consists of a 
bedroom, bathroom and sitting-room only, and is 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. José di Miguel, very 
rich South Americans. They are leaving to-night 
by motor-car for Southampton to catch the steamer 
there for Buenos Ayres in the morning.” 

“ Their luggage is already packed ?””’ I asked. 

‘““ Already packed,” Mr. Younghusband agreed. 
“* The porters have commented upon its weight.” 

*“ And Madame ?”’ 
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‘“* Appears to have fulfilled her task,” was the 
somewhat hesitating answer. 

I detected signs of uneasiness in my companion’s 
speech, and I questioned him about it promptly. 

‘* Have you doubts of the woman ?”’ I asked. 

‘* None whatever,’”’ Mr. Younghusband assured 
me blandly. ‘“‘ At the same time, she is, without a 
doubt, the weakest link in the chain. She has 
temperament enough—Metzger seems to have been 
an easy victim—but I should have had more con- 
fidence in the lady who visited me the other day.” 

‘* I can no longer put complete faith in my wife,”’ 
I replied coldly. 

Mr. Younghusband was startled out of his digni- 
fied serenity of manner. He leaned across the table. 

‘* What do you mean by that?’ he demanded 
harshly. ‘“‘ Do you know that she has been here, 
the one place in London you should have kept her 
away from if you had any doubts ? ” 

‘“ T have no doubts whatever as to her fidelity,” I 
declared. ‘‘ You know what I mean when I say 
that, in the parlance of our friends, she has gone 
soft. It is a pity.” 

Mr. Younghusband seemed relieved but puzzled. 

““ A woman who could do what she did on the 
golf links at Woking,” he murmured reminiscently, 
‘““ must have changed very much if she merits your 
present criticism.” 

The subject was not a pleasant one to me. Il 
abandoned it. 

“* In any case,”” I reminded him, “ she is in touch 
with Greyes and he knows too much.” 

“Wonderful capacity for existence, that man,’’ 
Mr. Younghusband remarked suavely. 

1 am not a lover of harsh deeds. I seldom go out 
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of my way to kill, or allow my subordinates to do so, 
if my ends can be obtained otherwise. At that 
moment, however, I felt a sudden resurgence into 
my brain of that one bloodthirsty desire of my life. 

‘“* As soon as this affair is safely concluded,” I 
said, “‘ and we are in funds again, I shall deal with 
Norman Greyes myself.” 

‘* It occurs to me that you would be well advised,” 
my companion acquiesced. “ The person in ques- 
tion possesses the one gift which might make him 
dangerous tous. He has imagination.” 

I nodded. I was tracing figures upon the 
blotting-paper, debating with myself different 
methods of dealing with Norman Greyes. 

““ Every channel which might lead to the firm 
of Younghusband, Nicholson and Younghusband,” 
the lawyer continued meditatively, ‘‘ seems, so far as 
human ingenuity could arrange it, permanently 
blocked, but a man with imagination who 1s not 
afraid to act on guesswork is always to be feared.”’ 

“Tt will not be my fault,” I promised, as I took 
my leave, “if you have any cause to fear Norman 
Greyes after the next month or so.” __ 

That night, in the language of those forgotten 
war communiqués, everything happened according 
to plan. Ata quarter to nine, Metzger, who was 
writing alone in his sitting-room, heard a soft 
knocking at the door which communicated with the 
adjoining suite. He rose promptly to his feet, 
locked the outside door of his own rooms, and 
softly withdrew the bolt. He stood there with an 
inviting smile upon his ugly face. Madame di 
Miguel laid a cautioning finger upon her somewhat 
overpainted lips, as she stole over the threshold. 

“There is one hour that my husband will be 
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away, she whispered, gliding past him. “ You 
may kiss me”’ 

Metzger bent towards her. 1 moved noiselessly, 
but I think he would not have heard me if I had 
worn hobnailed boots. The rest was easy, for it was 
a trick I knew well. He collapsed with scarcely a 
gasp. I tightened the cord a little and the deed was 
done. 


Norman Greyes 


It was entirely by accident that I had dined that 
night in the grillroom of the Milan Hotel with Rim- 
mington. He had asked me for an interview that 
afternoon over the telephone, and, being disengaged, 
I had suggested a little dinner at my club. We 
had arrived there to find the place packed and the 
best tables full. Sooner than wait, we had strolled 
down to the Milan and at a corner table there en- 
joyed a comfortable meal. Rimmington was in the 
act of disclosing his reason for wishing to see me 
when the manager, who was an old acquaintance of 
mine, stopped short on his hurried way through the 
room and came across to us. 

““T wonder whether you would mind coming 
upstairs with me for a moment, Sir Norman,’’ he 
begged, “and you too, Mr. Rimmington. I have 
just been sent for. Something seems wrong in one 
of the suites.” 

We rose without hesitation and followed him out 
of the room, into the lift and up to the sixth floor. 
When we stepped out, several of the servants were 
gathered together at the further end of the corridor. 
The manager embarked upon a word or two of 
explanation. 

‘There may be nothing wrong at all,” he said. 

f 
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‘‘ This is just the position as it has been reported to 
me. Suite Number 89 was taken some days ago 
by Metzger and Gorty, the two emissaries from our 
eastern friends. They brought over some gold, as 
you know, in tin boxes, and, greatly against my 
advice, they had it stored in their rooms. Gorty 
went to Manchester last night, leaving Metzger 
alone. Our telephone operator reported that he 
refused to answer the telephone about half an hour 
ago. We sent up to his room and found it bolted 
on the inside. We rang and knocked without the 
slightest result. Finally we entered the suite 
through the adjoining room, which had just been 
vacated, and found that although the outer door was 
bolted on the inside, the suite was empty. Further, 
the tin boxes of gold had gone.” 

“Interesting,” Rimmington murmured, “very !|”’ 

The manager led us along the corridor, through 
an empty bedroom which showed signs of recent 
vacation, into the suite which had been allotted to 
Messrs. MetzgerandGorty. It hada habitable air, 
newspapers and magazines lay about, whisky and 
soda and a bottle of liqueur stood upon the side- 
board. ‘There were no signs of any trouble, or dis- 
turbance of any sort. We walked through the 
sitting-room, the two bedrooms and the bathroom, 
and the floor waiter, who had now joined us, showed 
where the boxes had been stacked. 

“Is there any reason to suppose,’ I asked, “ that 
this man Metzger has not taken away the gold 
himself ? ”’ 

‘‘ In that case,” the manager pointed out, “ some 
one would have had to carry the cases downstairs. 
No one has done so. No oné has seen Metzger 
leave the place.” 
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‘* We are to presume, then,” I observed, “ that 
he is still in the hotel?” 

“* Precisely |” 

‘You have had him searched for ?” 

‘* Half a dozen men have searched every corner 
of the place, from the bars to the private rooms. 
Furthermore, no one in the hotel has even caught a 
glimpse of him.” 

I went through the rooms again. When I came 
to the bedroom adjoining the sitting-room, and 
which the floor waiter told me was Metzger’s, I 
noticed that the wardrobe was locked. Not only 
that but there was a slight strain being exercised 
against the lock, bending the panel slightly. For 
the first time I began to look upon the matter as 
serious. 

‘This door must be broken open quickly,” I 
insisted, “* or a spare key found.” 

The key from the wardrobe in Gorty’s room was 
tried with success. As it was turned, the door flew 
open. I was just in time to catch in my arms a 
crumpled mass of clothes and humanity. With a 
blackened face and protuberant eyes, his tongue 
lolling out on one side and a little froth at the 
corners of his mouth, it was still not difficult to 
recognise from his pictures the man who had 
refused to answer the telephone. 

“My God !”” Rimmington exclaimed. “ He’s 
dead | ”’ 

‘“ He’s very near it,” I replied, loosening the 
slipknot of whipcord from around his neck. ‘‘ Send 
for a doctor at once, and, Rimmington, you had 
better ring up the Yard and get to work quickly.” 

Rimmington at that moment justified my con- 
fidence in him. He wasted no time in exclamations 
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or idle questions. He pointed to the door of the 
room through which we had entered. 

““ How long ago did those people leave?” he 
asked, “and what luggage did they take with 
them?” 

‘They left an hour ago,” the floor waiter 
answered, ‘‘ ‘They had two very heavy trunks.” 

‘* The affair appears to solve itself,” Rimmington 
muttered, after he had spoken a few hasty words 
down the telephone. 

The floor waiter, who was an intelligent fellow, 
followed us into the other room, to which we had 
withdrawn on the arrival of the doctor. 

“* There is one thing I ought to tell you, sir,” he 
said. ‘ The porters tried to move those trunks 
several hours ago, while Mr. Metzger was busy 
writing in his room. ‘They were too heavy then— 
and at that time the tin cases were still in Mr. 
Gorty’s room.” 

‘* You are sure of that ?’’ Rimmington asked. 

** Absolutely, sir.” 

Rimmington looked around. I could see that 
the same thought had occurred to him as to me. 
The briefest of searches confirmed our suspicions. 
The wardrobe was filled with lumps of heavy 
stone. 

‘‘ There is only one point now regaining to be 
solved,”’ I observed, ‘‘ and that is, did these two, 
Mr. and Mrs. José di Miguel, carry out this little 
affair entirely alone, or had they accomplices ? ”’ 

‘“‘’ They had a visitor about an hour before they 
left, sir,’’ the floor waiter told us. 

Rimmington took out his notebook. 

‘* Description, please,” he begged. 

‘“*T scarcely saw the gentleman myself, sir,” the 
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man replied. ‘‘ He seemed quite ordinary-looking. 
He wore glasses, and his hair was grey.”’ 

‘* Well,” Rimmington said, as we descended to 
the ground floor to meet the men whom he had 
summoned from Scotland Yard, “ we get it in the 
neck sometimes about our failure. This time, if 
we don’t get hold of Di Miguel and his heavy 
trunks, I should think we deserve all the censure we 

et.” 
sae Nothing in it for me, I’m afraid,” I remarked, 
as I bade him good night. 

““ It doesn’t look like it,’ he admitted. ‘“‘ How- 
ever, one never knows.” 

It was the unexpected which ps. ais Al- 
though Mr. José di Miguel and his wife could have 
had barely an hour’s start, and were handicapped by 
the possession of two trunks of enormous weight, a 
week passed without any news of their arrest or of 
the recovery of any part of the gold. Metzger 
remained in a state yi partial unconsciousness and 
could give no coherent account of what had hap- 
eas Gorty returned from Manchester and 

ehaved like a madman. He spent his time be- 
tween Downing Street, where he boldly accused the 
Government of having taken the gold, and Scotland 
Yard, where he expressed his opinion of the English 
police systerg in terms which made him, to say the 
least of it, unpopular there. In the beginning the 
whole affair had seemed most simple. Mr. and 
Mrs. di Miguel, distributing gratuities in most 
lavish fashion, had driven calmly away from the 
Milan at the appointed hour, and had arrived at 
Waterloo in ample time for the train which they had 
planned to take to Southampton. When that 
train arrived at Southampton, however, there was no 
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one in it in the least answering to their description, 

neither had any rooms been taken in the hotel, nor 
passages booked onthesteamer. Curiously enough 
too, none of the porters could remember handling 
any particularly heavy luggage for that train, or 
attending upon any passengers answering to the 
description of the two missing people, yet the man 
who apo the hotel ’bus to the station—an old 
servant and a man of excellent character—gave un- 
faltering evidence as to his having driven there, 
and having left his two passengers waiting on the 
pavement while a porter went for a barrow. 

I kept away from Rimmington for some time, for 
I thoroughly sympathised with his position. On 
the tenth day, however, he came to see me. 

“Not so simple as we thought,” he remarked, as 
he accepted a cigar and an easy-chair. 

“Apparently not,” I assented. ‘“ What about 
the ’bus driver ?”’ 

“* He’s been with the hotel company for seventeen 
years,” Rimmington replied, “has a wife and 
children and an excellent character. Besides, a 
score of people saw the ’bus in the station yard.” 

“* And the man who visited them at the hotel at 
the last moment ?”’ 

“We're offering a hundred pounds reward for 
his discovery. Here’s his description.” 

I read the typewritten sheet which Rimmington 
pushed across to me and returned it in silence. 

““ Suggest anything to you?”’ my visitor asked. 

“The description might apply to thousands,” I 
answered, a little evasively. 

Rimmington stared gloomily into the fire. 

“It might,” he admitted. ‘“‘ Do you know who 
I think it was?” 
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** No idea,”’ I answered mendaciously. 

“Your friend—Pugsley—Stanfield—or to go 
behind all his aliases and call him by his rightfal 
name—Michael Sayers.” 

“Do you really believe that that man is in 
England?” I asked. 

‘““T do,” was the confident reply. ‘“‘ He was 
chased out of the States, we have granted an extradi- 
tion warrant against him on the charge of man- 
slaughter, we have watched every steamship at every 
port, yet I don’t mind confessing to you that we 
have reason to believe that he is in London at 
the present moment and in touch with his old 
associates.” 

“Tf that is so,’’ I declared, “‘ I should imagine 
that the person who earns your hundred pounds will 
be able to solve the mystery of the disappearance of 
Mr. and Mrs. di Miguel.” 

Notwithstanding Rimmington’s conviction, I 
started on no mad quest of my enemy. Indeed, I 
had no inspiration as to where to commence my 
search. Janet had left Albemarle Court and had 
not replied to the various notes which I had written 
her. I had a vague idea that there was danger in 
prosecuting enquiries for her too closely. I had 
an idea, too, which was by no means vague, that | 
was being watched. There was always a loiterer of 
some sort or another in the street when I entered or 
left my rooms. I felt surreptitious eyes upon me 
often, when I lunched or dined or visited the theatre. 
Once I walked home late through Lansdowne 
Passage, and heard the patter of rubber-shod feet 
behind me. I swung around, and my pursuer, 
whoever he was, a burly but agile figure, took refuge 
in flight. When I regained the entrance to the 
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passage he was nowhere to be seen. There were 
other and similar incidents. I had gone unarmed 
through the time of trouble in Ireland. I carried a 
revolver with me now, and I practised getting at it 
quickly. 

It was about three weeks after the attack upon 
Metzger and the disappearance of the gold, when I 
received a most unexpected visitor. I heard a shrill, 
foreign voice in the hall overriding my servant’s 
objections, and a moment later a man entered 
unannounced and evidently in a state of some 
excitement. He was small and of exceeding unpre- 
possessing appearance. His face was pitted with 
small-pox, he had wicked-looking teeth, a stubbly 
black moustache, a head of black hair as thick and 
upright-growing as a porcupine’s. He addressed 
me at once in broken English. 

“You are Sir Norman Greyes?” he said. “I 
am Gorty. I came to this country of cut-throats 
with Metzger—with him who lies in the hospital. 
Will you listen to me ?”’ 

I motioned to Adams to leave us and wheeled 
round an easy-chair for my visitor. 

““ Sit down,” I invited. ‘“‘ | am glad to see you, 
Mr. Gorty, although I think you are a little hard 
upon us over here.” 

‘* What am I to think ?”’ he demanded fiercely. 
“I came from a great but a poor Government. 
With much trouble we get together the gold with 
which to buy materials in this country and open 
credits. It is you who are supposed to be more 
civilised than any other country. 1 go to Man- 
chester to speak at a meeting. I come back and 
what do I find? My comrade brutally assaulted, 
my country’s gold stolen | Yes, and that in the heart 
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of your London—in the centre of your civilisation ! 
What am I to think of you, then, as a people, I 
ask?” 

““ It was a most unusual crime,” I told him, “ but 
you must remember that you were taking grave 
risks in having a large amount of gold like that 
unguarded in your room. ‘The police, however, 
are doing ‘ 

“The police?” he almost shrieked. ‘‘ Your 
police ? ‘They are imbeciles—imbeciles or rascals— 
I know not which ! And as to having the money 
unguarded, how could we help it ? There are many 
banks in London who say we owe them money. 
What would have happened if I had deposited my 
gold there? They would surely have annexed it. 
And as it is, do you believe that it is an ordinary 
thief who has robbed us ? No! I say no! Or if it 
is a thief, it is one whom your precious police can 
lay their hands on when they choose, and when 
they do so, what will happen? The gold will be 
claimed by your Government.” 

‘“ Tam afraid,” I said, “‘ that you are taking a very 
extreme view of things. However, under the cir- 
cumstances | cannot blame you for feeling ill-used. 
Tell me what brings you here ? ” 

“Ten years ago,” he went on, suddenly calmer, 
““T was in the service of the police of my country. 
There was an anarchist plot. ‘Three criminals 
escaped to London. You were at Scotland Yard 
and I came to see you. You found me those 
criminals.” 

“* T remember it perfectly,” I answered, “* but you 
have changed your name.” 

““It was necessary,” he admitted. “In my 
country one changes one’s name frequently. But 
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you I remembered. Mr. Rimmington spoke of 
you. I found your address. I am here.” 

‘* Tell me what to do for you?” I begged. 

‘““ Find me my gold,” he demanded. “* Find me 
the man who attacked Metzger.” 

‘ If I could do that,” I told him, “‘ I should have 
done it long ago. I am only too pleased when | 
can help the police in their duties.” 

He drew his easy-chair a little closer to mine. He 
eyed my box of cigarettes hungrily. I placed it by 
his side and handed him a match. He smoked 
furiously. 

‘“ Listen,” he confided, “I have a piece of 
evidence. I will not take it to the police. I do 
not trust them. You shall find me my gold.” 

‘“ ‘What is your piece of evidence ?’”’ I asked. 

“The little grey man,”’ he answered, “ the man 
whom they spoke of as visiting the South Americans 
in the next suite. Ah! those South Americans 
—I never trusted them! I saw Madame make 
eyes at Metzger. What need had she of Metzger ? 
A woman like that has lovers enough.” 

‘* About the little grey man,”’ I ventured. 

‘They speak of him in the evidence,’’ Gorty 
went on eagerly. ‘‘ He was at the suite that night. 
I saw him with Madame the South American, two 
days before. I know where he is to be found 
now.” 

‘“ Why the devil haven’t you told the police?” 
I exclaimed. “That is the one man they are 
looking for.” 

My visitor narrowly escaped a paroxysm. He 
swept an ornament from the table by his side with- 
out noticing it. He gibbered for a moment like a 
madman. 
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“But have I not explained P?’”’ he expostulated. 
““] do not trust the police. Six of those solemn 
constables would march up in uniform to the place 
I spoke of, and the little grey man would slip away. 
I tell you. You must find him and see who he 1s. 
You must consider how to act. The assault upon 
Metzger was bad, but it is the gold I want.” 

“Very well,’ I said, “tell me where to find 
him ?”’ 

.““ Go to the reading-room at the British Museum 
between eleven and one o'clock,” Gorty told me. 
“You will find him there, reading. I myself am 
a student. Twice I have sat at the next table. 
He is reading from some rare volumes the History 
of the Rosicrucians.”’ 

‘ Between eleven and one,” I repeated. 

“You will go?” 

“To-morrow morning,” I promised. 

Gorty rose up. 

‘Listen, Greyes,”’ he said, “you, Sir Norman 
Greyes. Will you swear that if you recover my 
gold it comes to me?” 

“ T swear it,”’ I answered. 

“Then through that man you will find it,”’ he 
declared. 

Gorty was right. The moment when, from my 
place of concealment, I saw him come shuffling 
into the reading-room and take his ge nearly 
opposite to me at the great round table, I knew 
very well that this was Michael. He carried with 
him two or three books, a volume of reference and 
a notebook. He had the appearance of the most 
devout bibliophile, and indeed, having watched 
him for some time, I came to the conclusion that 
he was in earnest about his labours. It was in these 
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little ways that Michael achieved real greatness. 
Detail was a passion with him. He not only 
appeared to be deeply interested in the Rosicrucian 
history. He had actually become so. 

I was, without doubt, at fault not to have at 
once passed on my information to Rimmington and 
to have had my old adversary arrested on one of 
the many previous counts against him. It seemed 
to me, however, that this would bring to an end 
our chances of recovering the gold, and I could not 
ignore the fact that I was indebted to Gorty for 
the information which had delivered Michael into 
my hands. I therefore maintained a strict watch 
and waited. For three days and three nights | 
knew Michael’s every movement. He made his 
own breakfast, lunched at a small restaurant near 
the Museum, and dined each night at the Monico, 
where he sometimes played dominoes for an hour 
afterwards, if able to find an opponent. On the 
fourth night, however, he departed from his usual 
practices. The young woman whom I had been 
employing to watch him came to me in haste. 

“Our friend,” she announced, “called at the 
Monico but took only an apéritif there. He walked 
across to Romano’s and has ordered a table and 
dinner for two.”’ 

‘“ Whereabouts ?”’ I asked quickly. 

‘Downstairs in the restaurant, on the right- 
hand side,” she replied. 

I rang up Romano’s and engaged one of the 
tables in the balcony. In a quarter of an hour, I 
was ensconced there behind the curtain, with Miss 
Rose Weston, the young woman who had brought 
me the news of Michael’s change of plans, as my 
companion. She had found time to change into 
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evening clothes, and she played her part exceedingly 
well, We should have passed anywhere as a very 
ordinary couple, indulging in a somewhat pro- 
nounced dinner flirtation. I kept my eye, however, 
on the table at which Michael was seated below, 
and in due course | was rewarded. A very elegant, 
quietly dressed woman came into the restaurant 
and sank into the chair opposite. I saw at once 
that it was Janet. 

‘What you expected ?’’ my companion asked 
quickly. 

“In a sense,” I admitted. ‘‘ Remember, when 
they leave, it is the woman you follow.” 

I watched them closely from behind the curtain. 
There was no more distinguished-looking woman in 
the room than Janet, or more beautiful. She 
talked in a low tone to her companion, and her 
manner was often earnest. Nevertheless, she 
never smiled. She was different in that respect 
from every one of the diners by whom she was 
surrounded. There was not a suggestion about 
her of festivity. She ate moderately, drank spar- 
ingly, and talked. All the time she gave one the 
impression of a great weariness. Towards the 
end of the meal, what I had been watching for 
happened. She opened her handbag and passed 
something across the table. It was about the size 
and shape of an ordinary sporting cartridge, but 
I felt certain, from the way she handled it, that it 
was heavy. I knew then that we were on the 
right track. 

‘You are satisfied ?”’ my companion asked. 

‘ Perfectly,” I assured her. “I am going to 
run no further risk of being recognised. I shall 
pay the bill and go. You will remain. Remem- 
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ber, it is the woman you must watch. Engage 
as much help as you require. She must be watched 
unceasingly.”’ 

My companion nodded. 

“Tt will not be difficult,” she said. 

I took my departure, and at this stage of my 
search for the missing gold, I took Rimmington 
into my confidence. He agreed with me as to the 
advisability of allowing Michael to remain at large 
for the present, and so far as he was concerned, 
he satisfied himself with placing a strict watch 
upon the house in Adam Street where we had 
located him. I myself retired a little into the 
background, although I remained in the closest 
touch with Miss Weston. Her information was 
always interesting, always suggestive. The whole 
scheme gradually unwound itself. Rimmington 
and I found a certain delight in fitting the pieces 
together. He himself brought some valuable 
information, which he laid before me a few nights 
after the dinner at Romano’s. 

“One of the out porters at Waterloo,’’ he 
announced, “‘ seems to remember a small furniture 
van backed up against the pavement, some distance 
away from where the majority of the taxicabs were 
unloading.” 

‘“ He didn’t notice the name on it, I suppose ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘““No such luck! There’s another thing, though. 
One of the old hands there told another of my fellows 
that he noticed several porters about that night 
whose faces were quite unfamiliar to him and whom 
he has not seen since. ‘The driver of the ’bus from 
the Savoy insists upon it, as you remember, that 
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who accosted them, and was determined to employ 
two of her own choosing.” 

“We have got so far, then,” I pointed out, 
recapitulating items of information which had been 
brought us. “ This pseudo South American and 
his wife drove up to Waterloo with three heavy cases. 
They were met there by confederates dressed in the 
uniform of railway porters, who probably took the 
boxes into the station and, choosing their oppor- 
tunity, brought them out again and got them into 
the furniture van. The inference is that the gold 
is still in London. To proceed. What have we 
learned about Janet? She is staying in a boarding 
house in the Cromwell Road, frequented by artists. 
She spends an hour or two every day at the South 
Kensington Museum, studying statuary. It is 
exactly four days since she brought a little specimen 
of some sort of work to Michael, something that, 
unless I am mistaken, was of considerable weight, 
for I noticed that her handbag sagged as she walked 
up the restaurant. Further, 

The telephone bell rang. I recognised Miss 
Weston’s voice at the other end. I listened to 
what she had to say, and in ten minutes we were in 
my car and on the way to Twickenham. We picked 
up Miss Weston herself in Kensington. 

“* The woman whom I have been following,”’ 
she announced, “1s only a few minutes ahead of us. 
She is in a private car, and there is a strange man 
seated in front with the chauffeur.”’ 

“Tt looks well,” Rimmington admitted. ‘“ Our 
friend has ordered the same table for dinner to- 
night at Romano’s.”’ 

On our way, I had a moment of uneasiness. 
A grey touring car passed us at a great speed and 
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shot down the Brentford Road, considerably ahead 
of us. Rimmington spoke for a moment through 
the tube, and we pulled up at the district police 
Station. 

“We've given Michael rope enough,” he decided. 
‘He may get the alarm at any moment now. I’m 
going to have him arrested.” 

I drew a little breath. It was hard to think 
that I should not be present at the end for which 
I had worked so zealously, but I realised the risk 
of letting him remain at large any longer. I 
waited while Rimmington entered the police 
station and spoke to headquarters. When he 
returned, he brought with him a couple of plain- 
clothes men, one of whom sat in the font and the 
other with us. 

‘There will probably be half a dozen of them,” 
Rimmington pointed out, “and from what I know 
of the gang that Michael generally employs, there 
may be a little trouble. We'll leave Miss Weston 
in the car.”’ 

We turned off the main road-at Twickenham, 
and finally stopped before the gates of a large, old- 
fashioned villa, badly out of repair and apparently 
empty. The grounds sloped down to the river 
and the gates were padlocked. We climbed over, 
leaving Miss Weston behind. She detained us for 
one moment. 

“The house is called ‘The Sanctuary,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘ Goodson, the sculptor in bronze, lived 
here once.” 

We hurried off. The place showed every sign 
of desertion, but there were marks of recent wheels 
upon the avenues, and as we turned the last corner 
we saw a thin cloud of smoke curling upwards 
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from a long range of outbuildings which looked like 
a sort of annex to the kitchen. Rimmington 
quickened his pace. We all broke into a run. 
We avoided the front door, with its flight of stone 
steps, and went straight for the building which 
we now perceived to have been the studio. The 
door of a long outhouse stood open. We paused 
to look inside. ‘There was a furniture van there, 
and inside some clothing of rusty velveteen or 
corduroy. ‘The porters’ uniforms were accounted 
for. Entrance to the studio itself was gained by 
means of a stout oak door, obviously barred and 
bolted. We went round to the back, crossing a 
lawn where the grass and weeds were up to our 
knees. We failed to discover any other door, 
but somehow or other we found our way through 
a smashed window into the great room with its 
dome-shaped ceiling. I think even as we entered, 
we realised that we were too late. The place was 
empty. A small forge was burning ; there were 
several strange-looking vessels lying about the floor, 
the coffers, covered only by a piece of matting which 
Rimmington kicked aside, were ranged against 
the wall. There was not a sound to be heard, but 
the place smelt of tobacco smoke, and indeed there 
was a faint cloud of blue smoke still hanging about 
the roof. 

“We've lost them !”’ Rimmington muttered. 

I thought of Gorty as I thrust my hand down 
amongst the gold pieces. 

‘We have the gold, though,” I reminded him. 

““And Michael, I trust,’ was the fervent re- 
joinder. 

We searched the house, which was empty and 
desolate. ‘Then we sent to the local police station 
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and arranged for the gold to be removed. After- 
wards, we called on the house agent. He made a 
little grimace when we mentioned The Sanctuary. 

“Thought I’d let it to a lady sculptor,” he 
declared. “She paid for the house for a month, 
to see whether she could work there—wanted to 
do her own casting or something.”’ 

“She paid you for the month, I hope?” Rim- 
mington enquired. 

‘““ Oh, she paid that all right,” the agent replied. 
‘““T wish these old places were all pulled down. 
They’re more trouble than they’re worth.” 

‘Did the lady bring you any references?” I 
asked. 

““T didn’t ask for any,” the house agent replied 
frankly. “I was only too glad to get any one even 
to talk about the property. Besides, she put the 
money down.” 

‘ Nevertheless,” Rimmington said quietly, “ as 
a person who has had some experience in these 
matters—I am Inspector Rimmington of Scotland 
Yard—I should advise you to be a little careful 
how you deal with these large, old-fashioned houses. 
In the present case, you may be interested to know 
that the little forge in the studio at The Sanctuary 
has been used for the purpose of melting down 
Russian gold.” 

‘God help us!” the agent cried. “ What, 
the Gorty and Metzger gold?” 

‘‘ Precisely,” Rimmington acquiesced. “'They’ve 
only got rid of a little of it, as it happens, but, to 
judge from the preparations, they were going more 
extensively into it in a day or two.” 

We drove back to London, and I followed my 
friend into his private room with a rare thrill of 
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excitement. I saw his face grow white and stern 
as he listened to the report of the man who rose 
to meet him. Then he turned to me. 

‘“ The rooms in Adam Street are empty,” he 
said. ‘Stanfield has not visited the British 
Museum to-day. We've lost him again! I ought 
to have known better,’’ he added bitterly, ‘‘ than to 
have let him remain at liberty for a single moment.” 

“And the woman ?”’ I asked a little nervously. 

Rimmington shook his head. 

‘““We don’t want her,” he said. ‘“ She’s just 
the decoy who may some day whistle her mate to 
his cell. It’s a knock for us, Greyes. Neither 
Di Miguel nor his wife nor Michael Sayers |” 

“‘ But we have the gold,’ I reminded him once 
more. 

“Damn the gold!” Rimmington retorted pro- 
fanely. 

But Gorty thought otherwise. So, when he 
recovered consciousness, did Metzger. 
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Fanet 


HIS, as near as I can remember, is a copy of 
the letter I received that wonderful third day 


of March : 
137, Gotpen Square, 
Lonvon, W.C. 


Drar Mapay, 
We beg to inform you that, under the will 


of the late William Soale, gardener, of Mayford, 
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Surrey, you are entitled to a legacy of £250, free 
of duty. 

As the estate is so small, and the assets are 
chiefly in War Loan, we are in a position to pay 
you that sum at once, if you will favour us with a 
call, or your instructions. 

Faithfully, 
HasxetL, & Hangs. 


No one could possibly realise what that money 
meant for me. I had been working for months 
at a small dressmaker’s in Kensington, earning 
barely enough to keep myself, slinking to work in 
the morning and slinking home at night, terrified 
alike of Michael, the man whom I had once loved, 
and of Norman Greyes, the man who, without the 
slightest effort on his part, had attained such a 
strange and commanding influence over my thoughts 
and life. And now for a time, at least, I was free. 
With two hundred and fifty pounds, I could escape 
from London and hide. None of the obvious places 
appealed to me in any way. After a great deal of 
consideration, I took a first-class passage to Mar- 
seilles, in the name of Janet Soale, on the slowest 
P. & O. boat I could find. 

I spent a moderate sum in replenishing my 
wardrobe, sewed a hundred-pound note into my 
bodice, and started on my adventure. The first 
few days were wonderful. I found all that I 
craved for in my new surroundings—freedom from 
the sordid necessities of daily work, and an in- 
describable sense of exhilaration, born of the huge 
spaces, the roaring wind and the sting of the spray. 
As soon as the sun began to shine through the 
grey clouds of the English Channel, I felt something 
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stirring in my heart—a sort of passionate content 
which crept through my whole being as the skies 
grew clearer through the Bay of Biscay and the 
sun went down in a clear glory of amber and gold. 
There was so much that was beautiful in life of 
which I knew nothing—and I was so anxious to 
learn. 

I had made no effort to secure any special place 
in the dining-saloon. Consequently, the seat 
apportioned to me was in a somewhat remote corner, 
and my companions of that negative type who 
seem born to promenade the decks of steamers, 
point out perfectly obvious porpoises and passing 
ships to their fellow passengers, and apparently 
disappear at the end of the voyage from the face of 
the earth. It was what suited me best. Day by 
day I breathed in an atmosphere of repose. Then 
the natural thing happened. My interest in life 
began to revive. I was young and strong. The 
sunshine, the salt air, the complete change did 
their work. I made some slight change in my 
toilette one evening and arranged my hair differently. 
Half a dozen people made an excuse to come and 
talk to me that night on deck. I had as many 
offers of an escort to view the sights when we landed 
at Gibraltar on the following day. Men, however, 
made no appeal to me. | ese to join a small 
party, mostly composed of people who sat at my 
table. 

We wandered about the place in the usual dis- 
jointed fashion, striving to assume the tourist’s 
intelligent interest in the jumble of Spanish remains, 
modern fortifications, burnous-clad Moors and 
preternaturally withered Spaniards. We gaped 
at the shop-windows and bought the usual variety 
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of useless articles. It was here for the first time 
that I felta momentary impulse of sadness. Picture 
post cards were of no use to me. ‘There was not 
a soul in the world who was interested in my comings 
or goings. With me acquaintance seemed to spell 
tragedy. 

Finally, we wandered into the hotel for tea, 
served in a lounge which one of my travelled com- 
panions described as the very Mecca of spurious 
Orientalism. The room had a glass roof but no 
windows. It was adorned with artificial flowers 
rearing their heads from brass pots, marble-topped 
tables and plush furniture. None of these things 
impressed me at the time, for a very adequate 
reason. I was steeped in amazement at some- 
thing I saw in the face of the woman who had 
been its solitary occupant before our coming. She 
was moderately young, eyed but expensively ‘ 
dressed, of small but graceful figure and with large 
dark eyes. It was none of these personal character- 
istics, however, which compelled and riveted my 
attention. It was the fact that from her corner 
in the darkened room she was glaring at me with 
an expression of intent and deliberate malignity. 
To the best of my belief I had never seen her before, 
yet it was a clear and unmistakable fact that in this 
hotel room at Gibraltar, I had suddenly come into 
contact with a woman who hated me. 

We found places at a table. My immediate 
neighbour was an elderly American gentleman who 
had once or twice spoken to me on the voyage, 
but who seemed to spend most of his time seeking 
for ex-business associates. He had, he told me, 
been a manufacturer of boots and shoes in a place 


called Lynn. His name was Frank Popple. 
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‘“‘ Say, are you acquainted with the lady in the 
corner ?”’ he asked curiously. 

I shook my head. 

‘“‘ T have never seen her before,’’ I assured him. 

“Is that sor” he replied incredulously. “I 
guess she isn’t partial to strangers, then. Didn’t 
you notice her looking kind of fierce ?”’ 

“| thought that she had probably mistaken me 
for some one else,’’ I said. 

Mr. Popple appeared to find the surmise possible. 

““Fiery-tempered lot, these foreigners,’’ he 
remarked. 

I received a further shock about an hour later, 
when I found the same woman ensconced in a 
corner of the tender which was to take us back to 
the steamer, surrounded by two much-belabelled 
steamer trunks, a dressing-case, hat box, and other 
feminine impedimenta. She scowled at me sullenly 
when we came on board, and, acting entirely on 
impulse, I walked straight across to her. 

‘ Have I offended you in any way ?”’ I enquired. 
““ It seems to me that we are strangers ?”’ 

She looked at me steadfastly. Her face, which 
normally must have been soft and pretty, had 
become hard and cold. Her eyes still told their 
tale of hatred. 

“You are Janet Stanfield, are you not?” she 
asked. 

“That is certainly my name,” I admitted, more 
puzzled than ever. “* How do you know it ?”’ 

She looked at me in doubting silence. The sun 
was pouring down upon us. The strange, foreign 
odour of the place, pungent but fascinating to me 
in its novelty, was in my nostrils. On the quay, a 
rufhanly-looking Spaniard, with olive cheeks, jet- 
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black hair and flashing eyes, was singing a sweet 
but sensuous melody. In the background, one 
heard from across the harbour the sad chant of the 
Lascars as they bent over their toil on the deck 
of an outgoing steamer. All these things became 
mingled with my impressions of the moment. 

““T have seen your picture,’’ she said gloomily. 

“* Where?” 

““In New York. He carried it with him.” 

She turned deliberately away, as though deter- 
mined not to enter into any further conversation. 
I found her unsociability to some extent a relief, 
but when I stepped on board again my blessed 
peace of mind was gone. I relapsed into my former 
attitude and endeavoured to keep away from every 
one. Mr. Popple, however, refused to accept any 
hints. He dragged his chair over to my corner on | 
deck. 

“Mrs. Louisa K. Martin, that lady’s name,” he 
informed me, “‘ comes from way out west, beyond 
Milwaukee. She is getting off at Marseilles.” 

““T had forgotten all about her,” I replied 
mendaciously. 

Mr. Popple scratched his chin thoughtfully. 
He was a large man, clean-shaven, with a ponderous 
jaw but kindly eyes, with little creases at the side. 
He seemed rather hurt at my lack of confidence. 

“I'd give her a wide berth if 1 were you,” he 
advised. ‘“‘ Travelling about as much as I do, I’ve 
got kind of used to taking stock of people’s ex- 
pressions, and the way she looked at you was real 
mean.’ 

I declined to continue the discussion and an- 
nounced my intention of going to bed. As | 
entered the music-room on the way to my cabin, 
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there was a curious cessation of conversation. 
Mrs. Louisa K. Martin, who was seated in an easy- 
chair, very becomingly dressed in black, with a 
long rope of pearls around her neck, looked at me 
with steady insolence. I walked straight up to her 
chair. I knew that she had been saying things 
about me and I was furious. 

“Are you meeting my husband at Marseilles, 
Mrs. Martin ?”’ I asked her. 

I was sorry for the question directly the words 
had left my lips—sorry for her, too, in a way. 
She turned deathly pale, and if looks could have 
killed I should have been a dead woman. She 
made no answer at all. I waited for a moment and 
then passed on to my stateroom. 

It must have been about ten o’clock that night 
when I heard a soft tapping at my door. I guessed 
at once who it was, and I guessed rightly. It was 
Mrs. Louisa Martin, wrapped in a dressing-gown 
and with slippers on her feet. She closed the door 
carefully and she put her fingers to her lips. 

‘We must be careful,” she whispered. “ You 
were mad to speak of Michael openly.”’ 

“ Of my husband ?” 

She laughed contemptuously. 

‘“ He married me years before you,” she replied, 
“and another before either of us.” 

I turned away from her that.she should not see 
the hate in my face. Some conviction of this sort 
had been growing upon me of late. 

“When two women love the same man,”’ Louisa 
Martin continued, “‘ they should forget everything 
when he is in danger. I don’t see love in your 
face,” she went on. ‘‘ Then why are you here ?”’ 

‘I see no reason why I should discuss that or 
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any other subject with you,” I answered, “ but as a 
matter of fact I had no idea that Michael was in 
Marseilles.” 

I thought that she would have struck me. The 
fire of unbelief blazed in her eyes. 

“What are you doing on this steamer, then ?”’ 
she demanded. 

“T came for a holiday trip,’’ I told her. 

She leaned a little towards me. In the unshaded 
light of the cabin her face seemed wan, almost 
aged. 

“* Listen,” she said, ‘‘ this is a matter of life or 
death for Michael. You heard through some one of 
his being in Marseilles. Tell me through whom ?” 

““T swear that I had no idea he was there,” I 
repeated. 

“You fool!” she exclaimed. “ Can’t you see 
that you are probably followed—that the police are 
making use of you?” 

“You are in the same position yourself,” I 
reminded her. 

“Indeed I am not,” she assured me earnestly. 
““T was born in Marseilles. I have travelled there 
repeatedly. I know every corner and stone of the 
place. It was I who taught Michael that it was 
the finest hiding-place in the world for the educated 
criminal. It was I who took him where he 1s 
now.” 

Our conversation was suddenly interrupted in a 
very unexpected fashion. My stewardess entered, 
with a thin blue strip in her hand. 

‘Wireless for you, Mrs. Soale,’’ she announced, 
addressing me by the name under which I had 
booked my passage. 

“For me ?”’ I repeated incredulously. “* There 
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must be some mistake. Nobody knows that I 
am on board.” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Soale, right enough,”’ the stewardess 
assured me. ““ There’s no one else of that name 
amongst the passengers.” 

I tore open the envelope. My companion 
watched me with glittering eyes. She could 
scarcely wait until the stewardess had departed. 

“You liar !”’ she hissed. ‘‘ You see what you 
have done! You have laid a trail for the police to 
follow from London to Marseilles.” 

She poured out abuse. I heard nothing. My 
whole attention was fixed upon those few words, 
staring at me from the telegraph form : 


Dombey 31st March Genesis Louise 


I felt her wrist suddenly grip mine. She read 
the message over my shoulder. 

‘““Get the code,” she whispered hoarsely. 
Quick |” 

“What code?” I demanded. “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about.” 

I suppose she must have been convinced at last, 
for she dropped my wrist and hurried to the 
door. 

“ Wait here,’’ she ordered, snatching the message 
from my hand. 

There was a heavy swell that day, and I was glad 
to sit down upon my bunk. She returned in a 
very few moments. Her cheeks were flushed. 
She handed me back the message. Underneath it 
she had pencilled the interpretation : 


Danger 97 it must be dealt with promptly Louisa. 
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I looked at it and shook my head. 

“I suppose I am a fool,’”’ I admitted, “ but I 
can’t understand a word.”’ 

“You are a fool,” she agreed. “‘ No wonder 
Michael never trusted you with a code! It means 
that someone dangerous must be travelling in state- 
room Number 97, who must be dealt with promptly 
by me—Louisa—my name. Do you understand 
now ?” 

“But how could Michael know that I was on 
the steamer, and why should he have sent this 
message to me instead of to you ?”’ I demanded. 

“The Chief of Police at Marseilles has a copy 
of every passenger list of steamers leaving London 
and calling at Marseilles, forwarded overland,”’ 
she replied. “‘ Michael has a friend in the Bureau. 
It is possible that I am being watched. He knew 
quite well that I should find you out, and that I 
should be of more use than you were likely to be. 
Now to discover who is travelling in stateroom 
Number 97.” 

She called to the steward, who was passing out- 
side. He unhooked the door and looked in. 

“Steward, can you tell me the name of the 
gentleman in Number 97 ?”’ she enquired. 

He shook his head. 

“That’s the other side of the ship, Madame.” 

She held out a treasury note. 

‘* Please find out,” she begged. 

He was back again in less than a minute. 

“Mr. Popple, Madame—an American gentle- 
man,’ he announced. 

Even as he spoke, we heard a familiar and resonant 
voice outside. 


‘““T put his plant down at a hundred and fifty 
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thousand dollars, and I cleaned up the deal. Some 
push down our way, sir !”’ 

Mr. Popple passed on. The woman whose 
name was Louisa stood looking at me. 

‘“ From the first I suspected him,” she whispered. 
“He must be Bill Lund, from Chicago. This 
commercial traveller business is his stunt.” 

“What are you going to do ?’”’ I asked. 

She smiled in a peculiar fashion. 

‘““ Obey Michael,”’ she answered softly. 

The next morning, Mr. Popple came over and 
talked to me again. He had shown me from the 
first a considerable amount of attention, but his 
conversation had always been of the most ordinary 
kind. This morning, however, in the midst of a 
discussion on ladies’ footwear, he broke off and 
addressed me in different fashion. 

‘* So you’re making friends with the woman who 
looked as though she wanted to bite your head 
off at Gibraltar,’ he remarked. 

“‘T shouldn’t have said so,” I replied cautiously. 

“She was in your stateroom last night, wasn’t 
she ?”’ he queried. 

“For a moment or two,” I admitted. ‘“ Why 
not?” 

He watched the smoke from his cigar thought- 
fully. 

ay guess you’ve common sense enough to take 
a word of advice,” he said. “ Here it is. Keep 
out of it.” 

‘Keep out of what ?”” I demanded. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ That’s a fine shoal of porpoises,”’ he observed, 
looking over the side of the ship. “I don’t know 
as I’ve ever seen a finer in these waters.” 
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“In other words,” I ventured, smilin 

“Incident closed,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Maybe I’ve 
opened my mouth too wide, as it is.”’ 

But as a matter of fact he had not. ‘The last 
few days had seen a wonderful change in me. 
I scarcely knew myself, scarcely realised the new 
thoughts with which I lived, the slow falling away 
of the spurious fancies which life with Michael 
had fostered. These few days, freed from the 
constant environment of the city, with its sordid 
tasks and obligations, solitude in the great spaces, 
with the sea and the wind and the stars, had been 
like a tonic to my soul. In plain words, my associa- 
tion with Michael had become loathsome to me. 
I was filled with a passionate desire to start life 
again as an honest woman. 

So, although I knew now for certain that Mr. 
Popple was a detective, I said no word of this to 
Louisa, even though, during the next few hours, 
I witnessed an amazing mina aaa of their 
acquaintance. ‘They sat together for several hours, 
and Louisa’s beautiful eyes seemed every moment 
to become more eloquent. Without a doubt, she 
had made up her mind to captivate him, and to 
all appearance she was succeeding. I was walking 
up and down the deck with the doctor, and we 
heard scraps of their conversation as we passed— 
an assignation for the morrow evening at Mar- 
seilles, proposed boldly enough by Mr. Popple, 
and assented to by a timorous but eloquent flash 
of the eyes by Louisa. After dinner they took 
their coffee out on deck. Their heads were even 
closer together, their voices dropped. People, as 
they passed, began to smile. It was obvious that 
an affair was in progress. I was surprised, there- 
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fore, to hear Mr. Popple suddenly address the doctor 
who had joined me again for a few minutes. 

‘* Just one moment, Doc.” 

We stopped at once. Mr. Popple seemed to rise 
with difficulty to his feet. | 

“Guess I’m sick, Doc. Just step round to my 
stateroom with me for a moment.” 

Mr. Popple, suddenly very pale, swayed on his 
feet and clutched at the doctor’s arm. I expected 
every moment to see him collapse. We all turned 
to Louisa. She shook her head, apparently as 
bewildered as the rest of us. 

“We had just finished our coffee,”’ she explained, 
“when Mr. Popple, who had been talking a great 
deal, became silent. He spoke of a pain in his head 
and I thought he seemed queer. Then he called 
out to the doctor. That is all I know about it.” 

By degrees the others melted away. I sank into 
Mr. Popple’s vacant chair. As soon as we were 
alone Mrs. Louisa Martin looked at me covertly. 
There was a flash of triumph in her half-closed eyes. 

“So!” she murmured. “I do not think that 
Mr. Popple will follow me about Marseilles.” 

“Do you mean that you have poisoned him ?”’ 
] gasped. 

She looked at me with a queer little smile. 

‘“ Some,” she said, “‘ prefer to shoot. I choose 
the way of safety.”’ 

Then I knew that Michael had told her every- 
thing. In that moment, all that I had ever felt of 
love for him turned to hate. 

We entered the harbour at Marseilles late on 
the following morning and drifted down on our 
way to the dock. ‘The sun was shining, and the 
heat, now that we had left the breezes of the open 
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sea, was almost unbearable. It was a morning of 
acute sensations. I remember everything—the 
pungent odours of the harbour, the smell of fresh 
tar, of a cargo of dried onions, a passing whiff of 
fragrance from the baskets of the flower women on 
the quay. We stood mg 3 over the side, pre- 
pared to land, but waiting for the’ gendarmes at 
the further end of the gangway to give the word. 
Suddenly I felt a little thrill pass through my 
whole body. Notwithstanding the hot sunshine, 
I was so cold that I felt myself shivering. Lean- 
ing with his back to one of the wooden pillars 
was a man with tanned, almost swarthy skin, 
lean-faced, with a hungry, wolf-like droop of his 
thin lips. He was shabbily dressed, even for a 
labourer, with brown overall, ragged blue trousers, 
boots devoid of laces and a soiled tweed cap. It 
was more than a disguise—it was a metamorphosis— 
yet I knew Michael, and although he never glanced 
again in my direction, I knew that he had recognised 
me. I did then what was, under the circumstances, 
a foolish action. I made my way to where Louisa 
was standing and I touched her on the arm. 

“Look there,”’ I said, directing her attention 
cautiously towards the lounging figure. 

She looked at him for a moment without interest. 
Then suddenly the change came into her face. 
Her lips were a little parted, the colour was drained 
from her cheeks, her eyes were filled with the 
anticipation of evil things. She clutched at my 
arm. 

“There is danger,” she muttered. “ He has 
been obliged to fly. Alas! our week at the Villa 
exists no longer.” 

A moment afterwards there was a movement 
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towards the gangway. I followed the others off 
the ship, and waited until a magnificent-looking 
functionary, oe of garlic, had made mystic 
signs with a piece of chalk upon my modest trunk. 
The porter shouldered it and turned to me for 
instructions. 

‘A carriage*to the Hotel Splendide,” I directed. 

I was on the point of entering it when I felt a 
touch upon my arm. 

“He insists upon seeing you,” she whispered, 
in alow tone. “ Where are you going P”’ 

“To the Hotel Splendide,” I told her, with a 
sinking heart. 

“T shall fetch you to-night at six o’clock.” 

“Why does Michael want to see me ?”’ I asked 
reluctantly. 

‘““One does not ask Michael questions,’’ she 
answered, with a sneer. ‘“ You should have found 
that out by this time.” 

I felt as though an ugly cloud were looming over 
this wonderful holiday of mine, and I spent a 
restless and unsatisfactory afternoon. Atsix o’clock 
Louisa fetched me in a small fiacre, and we drove 
slowly and with horrible jolts into one of the 
foulest seafaring slums one could imagine. I knew 
nothing at the time, but I discovered afterwards 
that it was a region of evil repute throughout not 
only Marseilles, but Europe, a region of a myriad 
pungent odours, a tawdry medley of cafés, flaunting 
women, and rollicking groups of drink-inflamed 
men. I began to feel fear. 

‘* ‘Where are we going ?” I demanded. 

‘To the only place where Michael can hide in 
safety,” Louisa replied. “Even the police of 
Marseilles would scarcely dare to seek him here.” 
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“It is not fit for us,” I muttered, with my eyes 
fixed upon the streets. 

Louisa sneered. 

“It is clear that you were never the woman for 
Michael,”’ she rejoined. 

We stopped at last at the end of a dark and narrow 
Remar 42 a place so squalid and unsavoury that 
I hesitated to leave the vehicle. Louisa, however, 
elbowed me out and half pushed, half conducted 
me along an entry, with a high wall on either side, 
a slimy place with the swish of waves distinctly 
audible. At the extreme end, she pushed open a 
door on the left-hand side. We found ourselves 
in a café of the poorest class, with sanded floors 
and iron tables. A woman, fat and with a hideous 
face, stood behind the bar, and whenever I desire 
to think of something horrible, I think of the 
stealthy, vicious faces of the men who first glared 
and then leered at us as we crossed the threshold. 

Louisa went straight to the woman behind the 
bar and whispered in her ear. The woman, who 
had at least three or four chins, nodded pon- 
derously and smiled, showing a row of yellow, dis- 
coloured teeth. She glanced cautiously around 
the place, as though to make sure that no stranger 
was amongst her clientele. Then, with a fat, 
beringed finger, she beckoned us behind the counter, 
and led us down some steps, along a passage into 
a sombre and fearsome-looking apartment, tawdrily 
furnished, with a cracked gilt mirror upon the 
mantelpiece, walls reeking with damp, and some 
violet plush chairs of incredible shabbiness. In 
the corner was a bed, and upon it Michael was 
seated, still in his disguise of a French ouvrier, but 
with a new look upon his face—the hunted, desperate 
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look of a man at bay. What I read in his eyes as 
the woman, with an evil chuckle, left us, made my 
blood run cold. I had the feeling that I was trapped. 

“You devil !”’ he said to me slowly and menac- 
ingly. “ It is you who have brought your damned 
lover policeman here |” 

“It 1s false,” I replied. “‘ I came to Marseilles 
for a holiday only.” 

“A holiday |!’ Michael repeated bitterly. 

““A holiday!” the woman almost shrieked. 
““Hear her! But listen,” she added, with a 
terrible smile. “‘ There is time yet to show you 
how Michael and J deal with informers ! ” 


Norman Greyes 


During the third week of March, after a some- 
what restless few months of travel in Egypt and 
Algeria, I reached Monte Carlo to find a telegram 
from my friend Rimmington, begging me to come 
at once to Marseilles. I realised that there could 
be but one reason for such a request, and in less 
than twelve hours I found myself with Rimmington 
and Monsieur Demayel, the Chief of the Marseilles 
Police, ransacking the contents of a small villa 
in the suburbs of Marseilles, which had lately 
been the scene of one of those crimes for which the 
place was fast gaining an unenviable notoriety. 

I had had no conversation with Rimmington, 
and I had no idea why my help had been sought 
in this case, which appeared to have no special 
characteristics. The late inhabitant of the villa, 
a man of over seventy years of age, had been found 
twenty-four hours before, suffering from severe 
wounds about the head and in a state of collapse. 
He was lying in a neighbouring hospital and was 
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unlikely to recover. This much, however, was 
clear. He had been robbed of a large sum of 
money, the possession of which he had foolishly 
bragged about in a neighbouring café, and there 
seemed to be but little doubt that the theft had 
been committed by a band of ill-doers who for the 
last few months had been the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood. We went through the usual routine 
of examining the means by which entrance had been 
forced into the house and hearing the evidence of 
the local gendarmerie. Afterwards we drove in 
silence to the Police Headquarters, and it was in 
Monsieur Demayel’s private room there that 
Rimmington at last explained what had been 
puzzling me so much. 

‘You know, of course, Greyes,’’ he began, 
‘““ what my having sent for you means ?” 

‘“ Michael, I hope?” 

Rimmington nodded. I could tell by the gleam 
in his rather cold grey eyes that he believed the 
end to be near at last. 

“We traced him to Paris,” he said, “‘ and after- 
wards here. Almost immediately, as Monsieur 
Demayel will tell you, there was not only an increase 
in the number of crimes in the district, but there 
were evidences of a master mind behind them all. 
Crime here had become brain-controlled. Mon- 
sieur Demayel told me, an hour or so ago, that 
thefts to the value of over eleven million francs had 
been committed within the last two months.” 

‘* And the connecting link ?”’ I questioned. 

‘‘ Eight days ago,” Rimmington said, watching 
me closely, “ Janet Soale sailed from Tilbury for 
Marseilles. Ihe woman who was Michael’s com- 
panion in New York, who goes by the name of 
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Louisa Martin, after travelling from America to 
Havre, joined the same steamer at Gibraltar, having 
chosen a circuitous route to avoid suspicion. Those 
two women are both on their way to Marseilles— 
they are due to arrive, in fact, to-night—and will 
be closely watched. Furthermore, I think that 
Monsieur Demayel can show you something of 
interest.” 

Monsieur Demayel placed a leather-bound volume 
before me and pointed to an entry. 

‘“ This,” he explained, “is a small collection of 
dossiers which have never been verified.” 

I read the few lines quickly : 


Henri Guy, French-Colonial, bachelor, 5 ft. 
6 inches, morose, grey hair and beard, physical 
appearance described elsewhere, address Villa 
Violette, Bandol. Has large correspondence, sub- 
scribes to English newspapers, amongst which 
“Golf Illustrated.”” Has small car and has been 
seen on Hyéres Golf Links. 


“And finally ?”’ I asked. 

“The person in question,” M. Demayel con- 
tinued, “is reported to have changed at the Casino 
at Bandol last evening one of the mi//e notes stolen 
from the house we visited this afternoon.” 

I glanced at my watch. 

‘ How far 1s it to Bandol ?”’ I enquired. 

‘“ Forty-seven kilometres,” the Chief of the 
Police replied, “and we should have been there 
by now but my friend Mr. Rimmington here 
insisted upon waiting for you.” 

I asked only one question on the way. 

“You spoke of Janet Soale as coming out on 
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the boat,’”’ I said to Rimmington. ‘ That was her 
name before she married Michael.” 

Rimmington nodded. 

‘For some reason or other she has renewed it. 
It is possible that she has discovered something 
about Michael which I have suspected for some 
time.” 

I controlled” my voice as well as I could. I did 
not wish even Rimmington to know how much 
this meant to me. 

“What do you mean ?”’ I asked. 

‘““T believe,” he replied, “that Michael was 
married many years ago to this woman, Louisa 
Martin. Janet Soale may have got to know of 
this. She may be coming out to try and discover 
the truth. It is certain that for many months she 
has not been in communication with Michael.” 

The Chief of the Police gazed thoughtfully out 
of the window. 

‘It is a curious circumstance,” he remarked, 
‘“in the lives of most of the great criminals of 
modern days, that their end has been brought 
about by their exciting the jealousy of women. 
Here are two at the present moment on their way 
to Marseilles to visit the man whom you call 
Michael. Louisa Martin has been followed from 
New York by a United States detective who has 
been hunting Michael for years, and it was Janet 
Soale’s visit to Marseilles which changed suspicion 
into conviction with our friend Rimmington here. 
My predecessor used always to say, ‘ Give the man 
rope. Follow the woman.’ ”’ 

We reached Bandol just before dusk and found 
the Villa Violette on the outskirts of the town ; 
a secluded little house, built amongst some rocks 
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on the extreme edge of the bay. We left the car 
in the road and took the path which led to the 
front door. ‘Our summons was at once answered 
by a stout, good-humoured-looking Frenchwoman, 
who shook her head regretfully when we enquired 
for Monsieur Guy. 

“ Monsieur is out in his automobile,”’ she told 
us. ‘He may return at any moment or perhaps 
not at all to-night. It is most unfortunate. The 
gentlemen will leave a message ? ”’ 

“We will come in and wait for a little time,”’ 
Demayel suggested. 

The woman did not remove her portly form from 
the threshold. 

“That, alas, Monsieur, is impossible !”’ she 
declared. ‘‘ My master receives few visitors and 
he would not suffer any one in the house.”’ 

Monsieur Demayel touched her on the shoulder. 
He was looking curiously into her face. 

‘“ Madame,” he said, ‘‘I am the Chef de la 
Sdreté of Marseilles, and I go where I choose. 
Furthermore, it seems that your face is familiar 
to me.” 

She shrunk away. ‘There was a malign look 
suddenly in her dark eyes. 

“Chef de la Sareté!’’ she muttered. “ But 
who has done wrong here ?”’ 

We searched the sitting-room and dining-room 
of Monsieur Henri Guy and we found nothing 
that might not have belonged to a French Colonial 
who had made a small fortune in sugar. But in 
his bedroom, covered over with a sheet and hidden 
behind a cupboard, I found a prize indeed. I 
found the golf clubs which Stanfield had used when 
he had played against me at Woking. I drew 
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from the bag the putter which had sealed my 
defeat and, even in that moment of triumph, I 
felt a little thrill of pleasure when I realised its 
perfect balance. 

‘‘ Our search 1s over,” I pronounced. 

‘* Our search is not over,” Rimmington reminded 
me, ‘‘ until we have found the man.”’ 

We were there altogether for half an hour, during 
which time we searched the place closely. The 
small garage was empty and Rimmington pointed 
out the six or eight empty tins which had evidently 
just been used. 

‘Filled up for a journey,’’ he remarked. “I 
don’t think that we shall see anything of our man 
to-day.” 

We announced our intended departure. The 
housekeeper, who now seemed certain of her 
master’s immediate return, did her best to persuade 
us to linger. Monsieur Demayel cut her short. 

‘“ Madame,” he said, “ you will be so good as 
to consider yourself under surveillance. I shall 
leave a gendarme inthe housewithyou. To-morrow 
you will be examined. In the meantime, make no 
attempt to communicate with anybody.” 

The woman was no longer the smooth-tongued, 
respectable domestic. She burst into a torrent of 
furious complaints and abuse, relapsing into a 
French argot which was absolutely incomprehensible 
tome. Monsieur Demayel listened to her thought- 
fully. Then he turned to the gendarme who had 
accompanied us from Marseilles on the front seat 
of the car, and whom he was leaving behind. 

“Do not let this woman out of your sight,” he 
ordered. ‘“‘ She is of the Maritime Quartier, where 
I suspect her master is in hiding by now.” 
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The gendarme saluted and laid his hand upon the 
housekeeper’s shoulder. Suddenly she began to 
laugh and pointed up the avenue. 

“Tt is monsieur who returns,’”’ she announced. 
“Now, what will you say to him—you who have 
ransacked his rooms and upset his house! _ Chief of 
the Police, indeed ! Lala!” 

We stood by the front door and I for my part 
was amazed. An elderly gentleman of highly 
respectable appearance drove up in a small Citréen 
car and lifted his soft black felt hat to us courteously. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he said. ‘“ You 
are paying me a visit?” 

“You are Monsieur Guy ?”” Demayel enquired. 

“That is certainly my name,’’ was the prompt 
reply. 

“And this is your house ?”’ 

“Trent it subject to your pleasure, gentlemen.” 

He descended from the car and looked from one 
to the other of us enquiringly. I knew better 
than any other what a past master Michael was in 
the art of disguises, but I knew very well that this 
was not he. Rimmington’s eyes met mine. We 
were both agreed. 

‘““ My name is Demayel,” the Chief announced. 
“Iam the Chef de la Sireté in Marseilles. You 
will be so good as to answer me a few questions.”’ 

“Chef de la Sireté !”’ the newcomer repeated, 
and if his amazement were feigned, it was very 
well feigned indeed. 

“But certainly ! You have lived here for how 
long ?”’ 

“For ten months, Monsieur.”’ 

‘ You changed a mil/e note at the Casino yester- 
day?” 
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“TI certainly.did.”’ 

‘“‘ From where did you obtain it?” 

‘““From my desk, Monsieur. It has lain there 
for weeks.” 

I ventured to ask a question on my own 
account. 

“This is your only car?” 

‘But naturally,” was the prompt response. 
‘There is no room in my garage for more than 
one.” 

I excused myself for a moment and returned with 
the bag of golf clubs. 

‘“ These are perhaps yours ?”’ I asked him. 

He shook his head. 

‘“ They were left by a former tenant,” he replied. 
‘“‘T know nothing of their use.”’ 

I turned into the garage and wheeled out one 
of a rubber tyres which were ranged against the 
wall. 

‘Tf you have no other car,’’ I asked him, “ how 
is it that all the tyres in your garage are like this 
one—two sizes larger than those on the Citrden 
you were driving ?”’ 

He hesitated and turned his head. He knew 
then that it was the end. The gendarme was 
returning with a fat little man, who wore no coat 
and waistcoat and reeked of garlic. 

‘This man keeps the café at the corner,” the 
former announced. ‘“‘ He knows his neighbour 
Guy well.” 

‘Is this Monsieur Guy ?”’ Demayel asked. 

The innkeeper was more than emphatic ; he was 
vehement. 

“Upon my soul, no!’ he declared. “‘ Mon- 
sieur Guy I know well. This gentleman is a 
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stranger. Monsieur Guy left this morning in his 
car for Paris, one heard.”’ | 

Demayel turned to the pseudo Monsieur Guy. 

“Well?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

““ I have done what I was paid for,” he said sul- 
lenly. “‘ 1 am at your disposal, gentlemen.” 

“Close the place up,’’ Demayel directed the 
gendarme, “and take this woman and the man to 
Marseilles. Nothing more will happen here. As 
for us,” he went on, turning to Rimmington and 
myself, ““we must now await the arrival of the 
steamer in Marseilles to-night. One of the two 
women, if not both, will lead us to the man we 
seek.” 

We dined that night, Rimmington and |, in a 
remote corner of a great bustling restaurant, 
receiving more than our due share of attention 
owing to the fact that Monsieur Demayel had him- 
self telephoned and ordered the table. The latter 
had promised to join us for coffee, but, before we 
reached that stage of our repast, we were surprised 
to see him coming hastily towards us, followed by 
a tall, bearded man of military bearing. Demayel 
was a man of imperturbable expression, yet it was 
obvious that he brought news. 

‘“‘ Messieurs,’’ he said, as he sat for a moment 
at our table, “‘a grave thing has happened. Let me 
explain briefly. The young man who has acted 
as my secretary for five years has absconded. It is 
proved that he has been in league with a great 
criminal organisation ever since he has held his 
post. It is he, without a doubt, who warned the 
man whom you call Michael. Worse than that, 
his report to me that the Car/yon would not reach 
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dock until to-night was a lie. She arrived this 
morning and landed her passengers this afternoon. 
My plans for having those two womén watched 
have been rendered abortive.” 

A surge of nameless fears suddenly rose up in 
my heart. I pictured Janet in danger. I did not 
believe that she had come to Marseilles to rejoin 
Michael. I half rose to my feet but Demayel 
waved me back. 

“Listen,” he continued. ‘“‘ This much we 
know at present. The Englishwoman went first to 
the Hotel Splendide. At six o’clock this evening 
she was called for by the other woman and they 
drove off alone. They were shadowed, fortunately, 
by Lund, the American detective who followed 
Louisa Martin over, and who reports that his life 
was attempted last night. This woman Martin, it 
seems, has an evil reputation. She has been in 
prison twice in her younger days in Paris, and she 
was tried for murder seven years ago. She is 
desperately cruel but also of desperate courage. 
Lund reports that there is ill blood between the two 
women. He 1s convinced that the Englishwoman, 
Janet Soale, as she called herself on the steamer, has 
been decoyed into some place to meet Michael.” 

‘““How far did he follow them?” I asked. 
“Where is he now?” 

‘““He followed them into the worst quarter of 
Marseilles,’’ Demayel replied, “* but, as soon as he 
discovered their destination, he had the good sense 
to return for aid. They are in the one quarter of 
the city which I have not yet succeeded in clearing. 
We have hesitated many times when on the point of 
attempting a coup here. To-night the attempt 
shall be made.” 
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‘“ Let us start !’’ I exclaimed eagerly. 

We moved towards the door. 

‘““T deeply regret,’’ Demayel announced, “ that 
this is an adventure on which I cannot accompany 
you. If I were to show myself in the Quartier, | 
should not only endanger your lives but I should of 
an absolute certainty forfeit my own. Monsieur 
Santel here,”’ he added, turning to his companion, 
‘* will take command of the expedition. Lund is in 
one of the cars outside. A sufficient force of 
gendarmes have already penetrated secretly into 
the Quartier. It remains only for me to wish you 
good fortune.”’ 

In the car which we found waiting for us we 
passed from the broad thoroughfares of the city to a 
region of increasing squalor and ugliness, along 
boulevards whose cobbled stones were littered with 
refuse, where the men and women who sat at their 
windows became more and more repulsive. The 
gaiety of the town was succeeded by a sombre silence. 
There was no music in the cafés, no laughter from 
the lips of the women. One seemed to read in those 
hungry, unwashed and painted faces one common 
characteristic—greed. Furtive eyes followed our 
automobile lustfully because it meant wealth. Once 
or twice men half rose from their places, as though 
to follow us. It was difficult to imagine that this 
was a street in a civilised city. 

““One sees little of the lawdown here,”’ I remarked. 

Our guide shrugged his shoulders. 

“The castaways of the world are to be found 
always in a great port,’”’ he said. “‘ We leave them 
alone when we can. This place is their safety 
valve. When we are forced to come, we come as 
we have to-night—in hundreds.” 
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I realised what he meant when we descended a 
few minutes later. At every corner of the little 
network of streets through which we pushed our 
way, some apparent lounger whispered a word in 
Santel’s ear. When, at last, we reached the end of 
a gloomy street, which terminated with the great 
iron gates of a shipyard, our guide turned and spoke 
to us. 

“Follow me,” he directed, “‘and be discreet. 
Remember a blow of the fists will send a hundred of 
these rats to their holes—but always look behind.” 

We descended some small stone steps, passed 
along a narrow passage, and entered a café, the 
most dilapidated and dirty which I have ever ‘been 
in. There were a dozen men seated around, drink- 
ing, two or three asleep or drunk, one who covered 
up his face. A woman lolled across the counter and 
looked at us, a woman whose untidy clothing seemed 
to be falling away from her repulsive body. She 
had a heavy moustache upon her upper lip and 
narrow jet-black eyes. 

‘““In the name of the police, Madame,’”’ Santel 
whispered in her ear. 

“At your service,’ she replied. 

‘“'We want none of your usual jailbirds,’’ Santel 
continued. “* Stand on one side, please.”’ 

The woman’s face was hideous but she shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“There is nothing,” she muttered. “One has 
been here, perhaps, but he has gone.’ 

We passed behind that counter, through a door, 
into a stuffy, evil-smelling house, wrapped in utter 
darkness. Four other men seemed to have crept 
up to us like shadows and we all had electric torches. 
Some of the rooms had been used for sleeping ; 
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some, apparently, for a filthy carouse. All were 
empty. At a certain point in the descent of some 
stone steps, we paused. Three of the men felt about 
for some time. Then an unsuspected door slowly 
swung open, a door which seemed to lead into a 
chasm, black and impenetrable. The man who had 
slipped past Santel and become our guide stretched 
up his hand and pulled down a long thin ladder. 
He let it down until it touched the ground. One 
by one we descended into what seemed to be a great 
cellar. At the farther end was a chink of light from 
the room beyond, and a sound which for the 
moment made a madman of me—the sound of a 
woman crying. I stumbled across the uneven floor 
but Santel caught hold of my arm. 

“Be careful,’’ he muttered. ‘If our man is 
there and sees you, he will shoot. Let the others 
surround him. We have a plan.” 

I scarcely heard him, but I held my breath and 
kept silence” while some one attempted to find 
means of ingress. We were there, seven of us, mad 
with the desire for this man’s capture, yet, for the 
first few moments, the stone walls seemed to mock 
us. Lund was running his fingers round the 
chinks of what seemed to be the door, but could 
find no handle. Then, suddenly, I heard Michael’s 
voice. Cold and measured as ever, it seemed to me, 
though he must have known that he was in desperate 
Straits. 

“‘ For the last time, Janet, the truth?” he said. 
“What has become of the money which was 
handed over to you—the price of the jewels—and 
why have you followed me to Marseilles ? ” 

There was a moment’s silence. It was terrible 
to hear how weak Janet’s voice had become. 
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“* No one has given me any money,” she replied. 
‘‘T have earned my own living since we farted 

There was a peal of mocking laughter and I knew 
that the other woman must have been standing over 
her. 

“Liar |’ Louisa exclaimed. “ Tell us why you 
came to Marseilles, and why Rimmington, the 
English detective, has followed. Tell us who 
called your new lover, Norman Greyes, from Monte 
Carlo ?”’ 

‘“T know nothing of any of those things,” was the 
weak rejoinder. ‘“ My uncle left me two hundred 
and fifty pounds—Soale, the gardener, who once 
worked for you, Michael. I came to Marseilles for 
a rest and a holiday.” 

Again there was a peal of derisive laughter from 
Louisa Martin, followed by the soft ringing of an 
electric bell and a fierce oath from Michael. There 
was a moment’s silence, the scurrying of feet, the 
flinging back of what sounded like a door. 
Michael’s voice, when he spoke, had changed. Fear 
at last seemed to have entered into him. 

“You have had your chance, Janet,” he said. 
“T shall leave you to Louisa.” 

Janet’s pitiful voice was raised almost to a shriek. 

“Don’t leave me alone with her, Michael !’’ she 
implored. ‘“‘ She terrifies me ! ”’ 

A fortunate madness seized me. I flung my 
whole weight against the door and we fell into the 
place in a heap. The impression of those few 
moments will never fade from my memory. Janet, 
her feet and arms tied with cord, white and numb 
with fear, was lying on the ground ; Louisa Martin, 
with the expression of a Fury, and eyes filled with 
hate, was leaning over her. Michael, with un- 
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recognisable face but unforgettable eyes, was already 
halfway through a trap-door. He raised his arm 
simultaneously with me. Our pistols spoke to- 
gether and the sound of their report was followed 
almost immediately by the crashing of the trap-door. 
I felt a sharp pain in my shoulder, and for a moment 
I think I went mad. I was cutting the cords which 
bound Janet’s hands and feet, talking to her foolishly, 
trying to keep back the faintness which threatened 
me. ‘Then the mist came and the room rocked. 
The last thing I remembered was Louisa Martin’s 


laugh... . 


My first visitor in the hospital, six weeks later, 
was Monsieur Demayel. He adopted a tone of 
apology. 

‘* That man’s escape, Sir Norman,” he confessed, 
“was a most deplorable incident.” 

‘How did he get away?” I enquired. 

‘“ He descended through the trap-door from the 
room in which you found him,”’ Monsieur Demayel 
explained, “ by means of a rope ladder to a narrow 
inlet of the harbour, which at full tide is directly 
underneath. He secured the trap-door behind him 
by means of a bolt, got into a petrol launch and 
apparently made his way across the bay. The 
launch was discovered next day upon the beach, and 
there ts a theory that he was washed overboard by a 
heavy sea. At any rate, he has not been seen or 
heard of since.” 

“Louisa Martin?” I asked. 

‘* Safe for seven years,”’ was the grim reply. 

“ And—the Englishwoman ? ”’ 

Monsieur Demayel glanced suspiciously at the 
bow! of flowers by my bedside. 
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“‘ She remained in Marseilles for some time. I 
do not know her present whereabouts.”’ 

As soon as my visitor had gone, I sent for the 
nurse. 

“From whom did these flowers come?” I 
enquired. 

She smiled as a Frenchwoman does who scents a 
romance. 

“Until you were out of danger,” she told me, 
‘a very beautiful English lady called every day. A 
week ago she returned to England, but she left with 
the Sister an order on a florist for roses every day for 
a fortnight.” 

“ She left no note or message ?”’ 

‘ Nothing.” 

“When can I leave for England ?’’ I demanded. 

The nurse looked at me reproachfully. 

“In a fortnight, if you behave,’”’ she answered. 
“Perhaps never, if you work yourself into a 
fever.” 

““ Nurse,” I asked, “‘ have you ever been in 
love ?”’ 

“It is not a fit question from a patient to his 
nurse,” she replied, with a pleasant little gleam 
in her eyes, and a quiver at the corners of her 
lips. 

ce I need sympathy,” I explained, “ but if you will 
not talk to me, I shall go to sleep.” 

‘* The more you sleep,”’ she declared, “* the sooner 
you will be able to go to England.” 

So I slept. 
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Michael 


Bec many months after my somewhat ingenious 
escape from the café of Madame Ponadour in 
the Maritime Quartier of Marseilles, I lived the life 
of a dog in the Forét du Dom, on the far side of 
Hyéres. There were three of us woodmen in the 
hut—Pierre, Jacques and myself. My two un- 
chosen companions, after twenty years of the same 
monotonous labour, had grown very much like the 
trees whose branches we lopped off and whose 
trunks we hauled down the road to the mountainous 
stack whence they were fetched by motor-lorry from 
Nice. These two men, so far as I was able to dis- 
cover, possessed no virtues. They cheated at 
cards—we had one filthy pack which had lasted 
them for a year before I came—they drank to excess, 
when they could afford the wine or the fiery brandy 
of the country, and I am convinced that they would 
have murdered any one for a few francs, if they could 
have been sure of evading detection. Their 
complexions were, as mine soon became, almost 
black. They were clods of the earth, men 
ageless and passionless except when the wine 
was in their blood, from whom I hid at the 
same time and with equal discretion my thoughts 
and my purse. 

Solitude more complete than that which I shared 
with these two men I have never imagined. I grew 
to hate the very things which had, at first, appealed 
to me—the fresh, pungent smell of the newly hewn 
trees, the scent of the earth before and after vine- 
yard time, the freshly turned red soil, cloven by the 
plough, the sun-baked furrows, scarred with fissures 
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and cracks through which the odours of wine itself 
seemed to steal. Then there was the smell of the 
eucalyptus trees and the perfume from the cherry 
orchards before their blossoms were dashed by the 
warm, June rain, the moaning of the wind through 
the pine tops overhead, the creaking of the branches, 
the night scent of the bursting sap. These things 
dwelt in my blood for a while as I sat sometimes at 
dawn and listened to the drowsy song of the birds at 
their first awakening, and watched the long shafts 
of green and amber light pierce the clouds east- 
ward, as though to prepare the way for the coming 
sun. My joy of these things, however, was short- 
lived. Their appeal was for others, not for such 
as me. I grew to look upon my queer fancy for 
them as a phase of weakness, a sign of the marching 
of the years. For I was under no misapprehen- 
sion concerning myself and my position in the 
world. Sometimes, whilst the others slept, I read 
the newspapers, which we obtained with difficulty 
from the neighbouring village ; read of myself as 
the most notorious criminal at large ; read of all the 
world-famed detectives of London, Paris and New 
York, who had sworn to effect my capture ; read 
of my crimes, my daring, my cunning ; read of all 
these things outside my shanty on the hillside— 
and smiled. Given a certain amount of resignation 
and patience, I knew very well that I was safe as 
long as I chose. There, however, was the trouble. 
Corduroy trousers and a woodman’s smock were not 
to my fancy as articles of dress. Nor did I care 
about dark bread and soup, apples and sour wine, as 
a means of keeping body gnd soul together. There 
was money for me in London, plenty of it. I 
knew that to reach that money I should, before long, 
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come out into the open and challenge once more the 
world of my enemies. 

One day a chance incident set me thinking. We 
had paused for a second to fill our pipes with filthy 
tobacco, barely a dozen yards round one of the 
hairpin corners of the forest road, leaving our 
wagons, as usual, in the middle of the thoroughfare. 
Suddenly a car swung round the corner, travelling 
too fast for the driver to apply his brakes with 
safety. With great skill he passed us, grazing the 
long trunks of the lopped trees and escaping the 
precipice by a matter of inches. The chauffeur 
drove on, turning round for a moment, however, to 
shake his fist and shout abuse at us. I waved my 
hand in friendly fashion, for the incident had given 
me an idea. That night I saw that Pierre and 
Jacques drank more than their usual share of the 
sour wine, and afterwards I propounded my 
scheme. 

“ Comrades,”’ I said, “it is a dog’s life we lead.”’ 

They growled assent. They seldom spoke 
coherent words. 

“To-day,” I continued, “an idea came to me. 
If our wagons had been an inch or two nearer the 
outside corner of the road, or the man in the 
automobile a shade less skilful, he could not possibly 
have escaped. His automobile would have been 
smashed and he would have gone over the edge of 
the precipice.” 

They made strange noises in their throats and 
continued to listen. 

“It is a dog’s life, this,” I repeated. “* What we 
need, to make things endyrable, is money—money, 
so that yoy two can go down to the café at the foot 
of the hill and drink brandy with the daughters of 
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the village, they who leave you now so unkindly 
alone because youhave nothing to spend upon them.” 

Their pipes were out of their mouths now and 
they were listening intently. 

‘“ A man like that one to-day would have money— 
a pocket-book. Whilst he was unconscious, look 
you, we would take it. One of us would bring it 
up here, here where there are a hundred hiding- 
places, in the ground, the trees, the cracks of the 
earth. A pocket-book which 1s lost, is lost. What 
do you say, comrades ?”’ 

There was no doubt about how the scheme 
appealed to them. Jacques was showing all the 
fangs of his yellow teeth in one tremendous smile. 
Pierre’s round, black eyes were lit with a covetous 
gleam. 

‘ It would be an equal share between the three ? ” 
he urged. 

‘““ Between the three,” I agreed. “ Leave the 
details to me.” 

We went to our work the next morning with a 
new zest. All the time that we were at work in the 
forest, lopping the branches from the fallen trees 
and piling them on to the wagons, we were thinking 
of what fortune might have in store for us on our 
homeward crawl. When, at last, the time came to 
start, my two companions seemed more like human 
beings than at any time I had knownthem. They 
marched stolidly but hopefully on by the side of 
the horses. I, having the better eyesight, watched 
the winding road, down in the valleys below and up 
on the hillside. We crawled round each corner, 
loitering at the psychological spot always with the 
same evil hope in our hearts. The affair, however, 
was not so easy. Sometimes we were seen from 
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above or below ; sometimes drivers were too care- 
ful. On the fourth day, however, success rewarded 
our perseverance. A small automobile which I had 
spotted from a distance came round the corner 
where we were, so to speak, anchored, driven with 
that full measure of recklessness which only a French- 
man, anxious to save his engine, can obtain. There 
was a wild cry from the driver, a crash into our 
wagon, and over went the automobile and man 
down the side of the precipice. It was an agreeable 
sight. 

It was I who clambered down to where our victim 
was lying and drew a pleasing-looking black pocket- 
book from the inside of his coat. Afterwards I 
felt his heart and discovered that he was alive. I 
ordered Pierre to move the wagons over to our side 
of the road and we secreted the pocket-book 
amongst the timber we were carrying. Then we 
waited for events and, although I really cared not in 
the least whether the man lived or died, I found 
myself, to my surprise, bathing his head and loosen- 
ing his clothing. Presently, a public touring car 
from Cannes, on its way to Hyéres, arrived. The 
accident was explained, room was made for the 
injured man, and a liberal pourboire given us, col- 
lected amongst the passengers. Afterwards we 
made our way home and, later on, when we had lit 
our evening fire, we opened the pocket-book. There 
were nine hundred francs there, and I shall never 
forget the evil faces of my two companions, in the 
light of the dancing flames, as they leaned over and 
watched me count the notes. 1 divided the money 
into three portions, but I spoke to them as a master. 

“ Listen, Jacques, and you, Pierre,” I said. “I 
am a man of justice, but, although I am one of you, 
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I have travelled beyond these forests and I know the 
world. If you take this money with you to the 
village to-night you will be drunk, the truth will be 
known and we shall all go to prison. I will swear 
to you the woodcutters’ oath, the oath across the 
flames, that your share shall be saved. But go to 
the village to-night with twenty francs each, the 
pourboire given us by the Englishmen, and let me 
keep the rest for you, or hide it for yourselves.” 
They had just sufficient wit to realise that I was 
their superior in intelligence and that my advice was 
good. So we growled an oath in the strange dialect 
of those parts and I gripped their gnarled and 
knotted hands, which reminded me always of the 
roots of the trees we felled. Afterwards, I went 
down to the village with them, had one drink for 
good fellowship’s sake, and returned to the shanty 
and solitude, with a bottle of the best brandy and 
some tobacco. I drank moderately, as I have always 
done in life, but the brandy was good to my palate 
and the tobacco better. I lay at my ease on the 
outskirts of the clearing, with my back to a sweet- 
smelling pine tree and my face towards the valley, 
and I watched the shadows droop over the hills, 
their slopes become blurred and their summits 
like a fine-drawn line of ink against the violet 
background. Here and there a light sprang out 
from a lonely farmhouse, later a yellow star gleamed 
over my head pha the motionless branches of 
the trees and an owl! fluttered up from the hollow 
with a mournful cry. I sipped my brandy and 
smoked and thought. Dimly the beauty of my 
surroundings appealed to me, but they filled me 
with only a negative joy. Still, life at the best 
could bring me nothing but a kind of passionless 
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content. I thought of the great cities with their 
thronged thoroughfares, their mighty roar of turbu- 
lent life, the crowded parks, the theatres, the Opera, 
with its wonderful music which I had always loved, 
the voices and laughter and presence of beautiful 
women. I would win my way back to these yet. 
Beauty such as that by which I was surrounded on 
that still evening was the kind which reaches only 
through the soul, and its appeal to my esthetic 
sense, although disturbing, was wholly unsatisfying. 
What I craved for was the joy of the cities, the throb 
of life around me, beauty and comfort from the 
material point of view, the proper clothes to wear, 
the proper food and wine to drink. 

Our next adventure, engineered in similar 
fashion to the last, brought us a matter of a couple 
of thousand francs. This time, however, there was 
trouble, for the driver’s neck was broken as he 
pitched head foremost from the seat of the car, and 
his wife, who was only slightly injured, gave 
vigorous evidence as to the position of our wagon 
and the disappearance of her husband’s pocket- 
book after we had dragged his body up from a 
ledge of the precipice. A gendarme from the 
neighbouring village visited us that same night 
and made a careful search through our belongings. 
There was nothing to be found, however, and by 
preserving a stolid silence and leaving all speech to 
me, my companions escaped suspicion just as I did. 
Afterwards, however, I spoke to them seriously. 

““Comrades,”’ I pointed out, “this game 1s too 
good to last. For a time we must go warily. 
Afterwards we will seek one more adventure, which 
we must select with great care, for it will be my last. 
If it is successful, I shall leave you.. Afterwards, 
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you two had better bury your savings in the ground 
and abandon the game, for it needs brains to be 
made successful, and you have not the brains of a 
rabbit between you.” 

They knew that I was right and they held their 
peace. After that we let many cars go by. It was 
a month later, indeed, before we made our last coup, 
and it ended in very different fashion from that 
which I had anticipated. From my look-out place 
on a stretch of the road above the wagons, I saw a 
grey touring car, piled with luggage and golf clubs, 
approaching from the direction of Cannes. There 
was a girl in front, seated by the driver, and an 
elderly gentleman behind. I called down to the 
others. 

‘““ Comrades, this 1s our chance,’’ I announced. 
‘“ Move the wagons on around the corner and be 
prepared for what may happen.” 

What did happen was not in the least what I had 
expected. A certain phase of it remains entirely 
inexplicable to me, even to this day. From where I 
lay, crouching amongst the scrub, I could see that 
something was wrong with the car, or with the 
manner in which it was being driven. The 
chauffeur was rocking in his seat and the car was 
swaying from side to side ; 1t seemed at one time, 
indeed, as though it would go over the precipice 
without any intervention on our part. But it was 
the girl’s face from which I could not remove my 
eyes, the girl’s face which produced such an amazing 
impression upon me. She must have fully realised 
the danger she was in, but she showed not the 
slightest sign of fear. I heard her speak to the 
chauffeur, trying to bring him to his senses, but it 
was obvious that he was either in a fit or had com- 
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pletely lost his nerve. Then she leaned over and 
tried to put on the foot brake, succeeding so far, in 
fact, as to momentarily check the progress of the 
car. The chauffeur, suddenly seizing this oppor- 
tunity, jumped from his seat and rolled over in the 
dust. The girl’s foot apparently slipped from the 
brake and the car once more gathered speed. She 
clutched at the wheel but it was obvious that she 
had never driven. Somehow or other she got 
round the corner but, at the next—the wagons ! 
I saw the expression in her eyes, as the car came 
bumping down the hill, heard the wild shouting and 
exclamations of the old gentleman behind, and 
there came to me one of those extraordinary mo- 
ments, which I make no attempt to explain, moments 
when action is decided purely by impulse, and 
by an impulse irreducible to law. We had made 
the most careful plans to wreck this automobile. | 
risked my life to save it. I half slid, half scrambled 
down the slope into the road, drew in my breath, 
poised myself for a great effort and, at the psycholo- 
gical moment, leapt for the front splashboard. 
More or less I succeeded. I found myself sprawling 
across the seat but my left hand was upon the 
wheel. The girl yielded it as though with instant 
understanding and slid away to make room for me. 
In a matter of seconds I had the wheel in both 
hands, half kneeling, half sitting. We were within 
two inches of the precipice after my jump and we 
just touched the farther side of the road with my 
grab at the wheel. After that it was easy. I[ 
righted the car without much difficulty, applied the 
brake, gently but with increasing force, took the 
corner with only a moderate skid and brought the 
car to a standstill within a few feet of the wagon. 
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When the girl saw it, the first look of fear crept 
into her face. She looked at me with shining 
eyes. 

m You were just in time,” she said. ‘“‘ That was 
a wonderful jump.” 

‘* ‘What was the matter with your chauffeur ?”’ I 
asked. 

‘* Our own chauffeur was taken ill and this was a 
boy we engaged in Cannes,” she answered. “ He 
was not equal to driving the car. He lost his nerve 
at the top of the hill.” 

The old gentleman was in the road by this time 
and gripping my hand. 

“My good fellow,” he exclaimed, “ you have 
done a great day’s work for yourself! For God’s 
sake say that you understand English.”’ 

‘T have hewn wood in Devonshire,” I told him. 
‘“T speak English or French, which you will.” 

He was recovering himself now, and I could see 
that he was a very pompous person, the very 
prototype of the travelling Englishman of wealth, 
who believes in himself. 

‘“ My name,” he announced, “is Lord Kinders- 
ley. You will never regret this day’s work.” 

I made some attempt to descend but he held me 
in my place. 

“You must drive us to the next town,’ he 
insisted, “‘to Hyéres or Toulon. I will reward 
you handsomely ; but we cannot be left here, and 
1 will not let that wretched youth touch the car 
again.” 

‘“ Where are you going to?” I enquired. 

“England,” the girl answered, “‘ to Boulogne.”’ 

‘““T will drive you to Boulogne,” I said, “if you 
will give me that young man’s livery and papers, 
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and recompense my comrades there for my absence. 
They will have to engage another woodman.” 

The elderly gentleman was spluttering out notes. 
It seemed as though he could not get rid of them 
fast enough. 

“It is agreed,”’ he declared eagerly. “* We shall 
not quarrel about terms, I promise you !”’ 

A dusty figure came staggering down the hill, a 
youth sobered by fright but evidently recovering 
from a debauch. I wasted few words upon him, 
but I took him round the bend of the road, stripped 
him of his clothes and left him mine. Then | 
mounted the driving seat of the car and tested the 
gears. Pierre and Jacques were gazing with 
amazement at the little bundle of hundred-franc 
notes which the English milord had thrust into their 
hands. 

“Farewell, comrades,” I said, waving my hand 
to them. “Some day I may come back, but I 
think not. Good luck to you both !”’ 

They returned my farewell in wooden fashion. I 
let in my clutch and glided down the hill. So we 
started on the way to Boulogne... . 


During the whole of our four days’ journey, the 
girl, who sat by my side all the time, remained as 
though wrapped in her thoughts and spoke to me 
only after long intervals. All the time, though, I 
was conscious of her presence, and I think that she 
was conscious of mine. 

“How is it that you, a woodman, can drive a 
motor-car ?”’ was her first question. 

“* T have not always been a woodman,”’ I answered. 

“Why did you want that boy’s papers?” she 
asked. 
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‘* Because I wished to reach England and I might 
find it difficult to get a passport of my own,” I 
admitted. 

She abandoned the subject a little reluctantly. I 
knew very well that she was longing to ask me 
further questions but I gave her no encouragement. 
On the following day, after a prolonged silence, she 
again adopted an interrogative tone. This time I 
found it less easy to answer her. 

‘““Why did you risk your life for us?” she 
asked, with curious abruptness, towards the close of 
a long day’s run. 

‘“ Because I admired the way you were facing 
what seemed to be certain death,” I told her. 
‘The worst of us are liable to an impulse like 
that.” 

‘““Is it true,” she went on, “that some of the 
woodmen of the Forét du Dom frequently rob 
travellers who have met with motor accidents ?”’ 

‘Quite true,” I admitted. ‘‘ They have even 
been known to contribute to the accidents. I have 
done it myself.” 

She shivered. 

‘‘T wish you would not tell me those things,” she 
said reproachfully. 

‘It is the truth,” I assured her. ‘“‘ We rather 
thought of wrecking your car, but I watched you 
coming down the hill and afterwards I only thought 
of saving you.” 

She laughed a little nervously, but, for the 
moment, she avoided meeting my eye. 

‘You are a strange person,” she declared. 
“Why were you masquerading as a wood- 
man?” 

‘“ Because I have wrecked other things besides 
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motor-cars,” I answered. ‘I was hiding from the 
police. This is a great opportunity i me to 
break away.” 

She sighed. 

‘Tam sorry,” she confessed. ‘“ All the same, I 
hope that you succeed,”’ 

' After that she tried once or twice to get me to talk 
about myself. She even suggested possible ex- 
cuses for my imaginary misdemeanours. About 
myself and my doings, however, I maintained a 
grim silence. In the end she ceased altogether 
rom conversation. 

At Boulogne I was entrusted with the car, which I 
drove to London and delivered according to in- 
structions at the garage of the house in South 
Audley Street. There I received a message that the 
young lady, whom I had avoided seeing at Folke- 
stone, wished to speak to me the moment | arrived. 
I was shown into a little sitting-room in the great 
house and she came forward to me almost at once. 
The first glimpse I had of her, as she crossed the 
threshold, gave me almost a shock. ‘This fashion- 
ably dressed young woman, notwithstanding her 
sweet, almost appealing smile, was a strangely 
different person from the girl with the wind-blown 
hair and scornful lips whom I had seen hastening 
on her way to death. 

‘“My uncle wished me to give you this,’ she 
said, handing me an envelope, “and I wondered 
’’ she raised her eyes to mine— “ whether you 
would care to have a little memento of me ?”’ 

She gave me a picture of herself in a tortoise-shell 
frame, and I put it into my pocket with the envelope. 
She made room for me to sit by her side on the sofa, 
but I affected not to notice her gesture of invitation. 
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I had suddenly become conscious of a most amazing 
and unexpected sensation. 

“I shall never forget that evening,” she con- 
tinued softly. ‘‘ It was a wonderful jump, wasn’t 
itp” 

I was the victim of new impulses, bewildering and 
incomprehensible. They led me in the strangest 
direction. I wanted to explain to her exactly who I 
was, to make her realise that 1 was an outcast for all 
time. Yet, when I made my effort, I felt that my 
words were pitiably weak. 

“I think, Miss Kindersley,’ I said, “that you 
had better forget as much of the whole affair as you 
can. Remember that | deliberately planned to 
wreck your car as I had done others. It was only a 
fancy which made me change my mind. Believe 
me, I am not a creditable acquaintance.” 

‘But you might be,” she persisted. “‘ Won’t 
you try?” 

I shook my head. 

‘“ It 1s too late,’ I told her. “‘ [am a hunted man 
to-day and shall be to the end. There is no 
country in the world where I could find safety or 
even rest for a little time. And what is coming 
to me I have earned.”’ 

In these chronicles of my life there is just one 
vice, the vice of cowardice, to which I have never 
had to plead guilty. Just at this juncture, how- 
ever, the sight of her small white hand stealing out 
towards me, the little quiver of her proud lips, 
perhaps a faint waft of that perfume of which I 
had been dimly conscious on those four days when 
she had sat by my side, some one of these things or 
all of them together laey at my heart, filled me 
with a vague terror of myself, so that I did the only 
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thing which seemed possible—I hurried out of the 
room and out of the house. 

Mr. Younghusband’s face was a picture when | 
visited him the next morning at his office in Lin- 
coln’s Inn. I was still in my chauffeur’s livery, 
which, with its peaked hat, afforded an excellent 
disguise, but he recognised my voice at once and 
he shook in his chair. 

‘ Surely,” he faltered, ‘‘ this is most unwise ?”’ 

“‘ My friend,” I answered, seating myself at the 
other side of the table, “‘ it may be unwise but it 1s 
necessary. I found a perfectly safe means of 
getting into England, and now that I am here I 
want money.” 

He drew his cheque-book from the drawer but I 
brushed it on one side. 

‘“T will have a thousand pounds in Bank of 
England notes, ” I told him, “ and a draft on the 
Bank of England for the same amount. Send 
your clerk out for it, then we can talk.” 

He obeyed me, struggling hard to retain his 
composure. I watched him with a smile. 

“They say that you are a brave man when I am 
away,’ I remarked, “ that you never show the least 
sign of losing your nerve.” 

‘* There is no one over here so rash as you,” the 
lawyer replied promptly. ‘‘ There is no one else 
who plays for such big stakes or runs such risks. 
The others I can deal with. They take my advice, 
they adopt caution as their motto. When you are 
in London, I never have a moment free from 
anxiety.”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“T shall not trouble you much longer,’’ I pro- 
mised. ‘‘ There is another matter to be cleared up, 
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had drawn a large sum of money from you.” 

“It is utterly false,” the lawyer replied. “‘ She 
has not even applied for a penny.” 

I knew the truth then, of course. Louisa was 
never one to brook a rival. I felt a momentary 
compunction when I thought of Janet’s terror in 
the café at Marseilles. After all, although we had 
ceased to care for one another, she had been faithful 
to me after her fashion. 

‘We heard that you were drowned at Marseilles,”’ 
my companion remarked. 

“It was a narrow escape,” I admitted. ‘“ Rim- 
mington and Greyes were both over there, and 
they got on my track through Janet and Louisa. I 
had luck that night and I needed it.” 

Mr. Younghusband moved uneasily in his chair. 

“You were mad to come to London,” he de- 
clared. 

‘A species of desperation,” I answered calmly. 
“If you had eaten nothing but black bread and 
soup and drunk nothing but sour wine for several 
months, you would be inclined to run a little risk 
yourself for the sake of a dinner at the Café 
Royal.” 

“Why don’t you retire?” the lawyer sug- 
gested, leaning across the table. ‘‘ You have suf- 
ficient money and you are fond of the country. 
Why not make full use of your wonderful genius for 
disguise, choose some quiet spot and run no more 
risks ?°”’ 

“The matter is worth considering,” I admitted. 
“There are a few little affairs to straighten out 
first, though.” 

Mr. Younghusband looked at me curiously, then 
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he laid his forefinger upon the copy of The Times 
which he had been studying when I entered the 
office. 

“You are interested in to-morrow’s event, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

"What event ?”’ I enquired. 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. I could see 
quite well that he did not believe in my ignorance. 

‘The marriage of your old friend, Norman 
Greyes.”’ 

I stared across the table incredulously. 

‘““T have, indeed, been living out of the world,”’ 
I observed. ‘“* Whom is he marrying ?”’ 

Mr. Younghusband coughed. He was watch- 
ing me closely and he was almost embarrassed. 

“ Do you mean to tell me that you do not know ?” 
he demanded. 

“Of course I don’t,” I replied, a little irritably. 
“You seem to forget where I have been for the last 
four months.” 

‘““ Norman Greyes 1s marrying the lady whom | 
have met as Mrs. Stanfield. She calls herself now 
Mrs. Janet Soale.” 

That was, undoubtedly, one of the shocks of my 
life. Janet and I were parted. I had deceived her 
as I had done many other women, and, 1n her day, 
she had served me well and faithfully. I had no 
ill-feeling against her, especially now that I realised 
she had left my money untouched. More than ever, 
however, I meant to kill Norman Greyes. I held 
out my hand for The Times and read the little 
announcement. 

“Good!” I said. “I shall attend the recep- 
tion which I see is being given after the ceremony. 
It will be interesting to see Norman Greyes’ taste in 
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pearls. I see that he is having his collection strung 
as a wedding present for his wife.”’ 

“If you do, you’re a madman,” the lawyer 
declared angrily. 

‘“ Madmen for luck,’’ I replied. 


Janet 


It was exactly two months after I had left Mar- 
seilles when Norman Greyes walked into my little 
sitting-room in Smith Street, Westminster, where I 
was busy typing a play for the Agency which 
occasionally sent me work. He was gaunt and 
thin, and it was obvious that he had not wholly 
recovered his strength, but he showed every sign of 
his old promptitude and decision of character. 
Before I had got over my surprise at his coming, I 
felt his arms around me and every atom of strength 
leaving my body. ‘The most wonderful moment of 
my life had arrived |! 

‘When will you marry me, Janet?” he asked, 
a little later on, when he had set me back in my 
chair and seated himself by my side. 

‘““Marry you?” I gasped. “* How can you talk: 
of such things !|”’ 

“Simply because they have to be talked about 
before they can be undertaken,” he replied. “I 
look upon you as Michael’s widow, but you have 
never cared for him as you are going to care for me.”’ 

‘* But you don’t even know if Michael is dead,”’ I 
protested, my heart beating fast, every fibre of my 
body quivering at the thoughts evoked by his 
words. 

Norman held my hand tightly. 

“We are very sensible people, you and I,” he 
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said, “‘and we are going to look stark facts in the 
face. It doesn’t matter in the least legally whether 
Michael is dead or not. He had at least two other 
wives alive in America when he married you.” 

I leaned towards him. Somehow or other, what 
would have seemed in my saner moments a sheer 
impossibility, seemed, at that moment, a perfectly 
natural and reasonable thing. Then suddenly the 
old horror rose up in my mind. 

“You forget,” I told him, “ you forget that I 
too——””’ 

He placed his hand gently over my lips. 

‘‘ Janet,” he interrupted, ‘‘ nothing that either 
of us could do, no penance we could under- 
take, would bring Ladbrooke back to life. His 
widow has her pension—I have seen to that. For 
the rest, you must forget as I have forgotten.”’ 

“IT killed him, Norman,”’ I faltered. 

‘ T have killed men myself in my day,” he replied, 
“‘ and I shall probably kill Michael, if he is still alive, 
before our accounts are finally settled. That affair 
does not concern us any longer. You acted on a 
momentary impulse. You were protecting the man 
‘whom you fancied, at that time, you cared for.”’ 

“IT was doing more than that,’ I told him. “I 
was avenging myself. I was a stupid girl in those 
days—but I had ideas. No man had ever kissed 
me upon the lips. He took me unawares. If I 
had had the weapon in my hand then, I should have 
killed him without any other thought.” 

I saw a look almost of content in the face of the 
man [ loved. 

“I always guessed that there was something of 
the sort,” he said. “ The immediate question is, 
when are you going to marry me?” 
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I suppose | was weak, but all women are weak 
when the man they care for pleads. I had been 
through years of misery, and the time came when I 
was simply incapable of any further resistance. I 
became entirely passive, I did exactly as I was told, 
and marvellously happy I was in doing it. Justas I 
was, in my shabby clothes, we went out to a restau- 
rant in Soho and dined. It was a queer little place, 
overcrowded and not too well ventilated, but to me 
it was like a room ina palace. All the time we made 
plans, or rather he made plans and I listened. My 
long struggle was at an end. We were to be mar- 
ried almost at once, to travel for a time in Italy, 
Egypt—all the places I had longed to visit—and 
afterwards to settle down in the country and forget. 
It was not until after Norman had left me in my 
rooms, and the joy of the évening was merged into 
memories, that I felt that chill sense of apprehension 
which I did not altogether lose until long after- 
wards. A sudden fear of Michael set me shivering. 
I could not believe that he was dead. I felt, some- 
how, that he would come back and stand between 
me and my new happiness. The fear became 
almost a paroxysm. I locked the door of my room 
and lay awake most of the night, terrified of the 
sound of a passing footstep, terrified when a taxicab 
stopped anywhere near, fearful even of the darkness 
of the room, out of the shadows of which I fancied 
that I could see Michael’s cold, ageless face, with 
his strange smile and grey-green eyes, behind which 
lurked that curious sense of power. The night 
passed, but even during those wonderful days that 
followed the fear remained. It came back even at 
the moment of my supreme happiness, some weeks 
later, when I passed down the aisle of the church 
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with Norman—his wife !| I suddenly felt convinced 
that Michael was in the church. It was a terrible 
moment, although a brief one. I faltered, and 
Norman looked down at me anxiously. Then I 
laughed and pretended to gather up my train. It 
was nothing, I told him—a shiver. 

The rest, for some time, was just a dream. 
There were crowds of people at the house in South- 
well Gardens where Norman’s sister was giving a 
reception for us. Everybody was wonderfully nice 
to me, and I made new friends at every moment. 
I was preparing to go and change into my travelling 
gown, when an uncle of Norman’s, a Mr. Harold 
Greyes, asked me to show him the pearl necklace 
which had been Norman’s present to me. I took 
him at once into the little room where the wedding 
gifts were set out. There was a small gathering of 
guests there, nearly all of whom were known to me. 
At the far end of the room, seated in a chair and 
apparently taking little interest in the proceedings, 
was the detective who had come from Scotland Yard 
to watch over the jewellery. 

“ T know that you have only a moment to spare,” 
Mr. Greyes said to me. “TI will just look at the 
pearls and be off. I am curious to see if Norman is 
really a judge.”’ 

I pointed to where the necklace was lying in its 
case. I myself was talking to one or two people 
who had finished their inspection. My companion 
glanced downwards, frowned, adjusted his eyeglass, 
dropped it and turned to me with a smile. 

‘““ Quite a reasonable precaution,’’ he observed, 
‘ but was it necessary with a detective in the room ?” 

‘““T don’t understand,” I told him, a little be- 
wildered. 
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‘“ The substitution of the necklace,” he explained. 
‘““Of course these are very fair imitations, but I 
wanted to see the real thing.” 

I leaned down and felt a sudden thrill of appre- 
hension. ‘The necklace which was twined around 
its setting of ivory satin was one which I had never 
seen before. It was certainly not the one which I 
had taken in my fingers and shown to some friends 
of Norman’s, less than half an hour ago. 

I called to the detective. 

‘““ My pearl necklace has been taken within the 
last half an hour,’ I exclaimed. “ This is an 
imitation one which has been substituted |” 

The detective first closed the door and then came 
back into the room. We both of us looked around. 
Besides myself and my companion, Mr. Harold 
Greyes, there were present a very charming girl 
called Beatrice Kindersley, a great friend of Nor- 
man’s, an elderly lady, Mrs Phillipson, and a slim, 
soldierly-looking man who was a complete stranger 
to me but who, on account of his sunburnt com- 
plexion, | put down as an Anglo-Indian. 

‘““ Dear me,” the latter interposed, “ this is very 
distressing |! A great many people have passed in 
and out during the last half-hour.”’ 

“It is only within the last three minutes,” the 
detective said, “‘ that I have moved to the further end 
of the room. May I ask, Lady Greyes, if every 
one here is known to you?” 

“Miss Kindersley, certainly,” I replied, “ and 
Mrs. Phillipson. I don’t think I have met you, 
have I?”’ I added, turning to the man. 

He looked at me with a rather peculiar smile and | 
noticed for the first time that he was wearing rimless 
spectacles. He hada particularly high forehead and 
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thick, grey-black hair brushed smoothly back. I 
cannot say that he actually reminded me of any one, 
yet something in his appearance filled me with a 
vague sense of uneasiness. 

“* T fear that I have not yet had that honour, Lady 
Greyes,”” he acknowledged quietly. “ Your hus- 
band, however, is an old friend. My name is 
Escombe—Colonel James Escombe of the Indian 
Army.” 

“Tf you are unknown to Lady Greyes, I must 
ask you to remain until Sir Norman arrives,” the 
detective said. 

“With the utmost pleasure,’’ Colonel Escombe 
replied. “I have already had the privilege of 
renewing my acquaintance with him.” 

Beatrice Kindersley, who had been standing 
looking on, suddenly began to laugh. Her eyes 
shone and her apparently genuine amusement, after 
the tenseness of the last few moments, was a very 
pleasant interlude. 

“Poor Colonel Escombe!” she _ exclaimed, 
passing her arm through his. ‘“* Why, he is one of 
Dad’s oldest friends. He hates weddings and 
functions of all sorts, but I persuaded him to come 
here with me because he had met Sir Norman in 
India once. Please, Lady Greyes, may I take him 
away ? We promised to call for Dad at his Club, 
and we are half an hour late already.”’ 

The detective was obviously disappointed. I 
murmured something conventional and shook hands 
with them both. 

“I may be permitted, although a comparative 
stranger,’’ Colonel Escombe said, as he bent over my 
fingers, ‘“‘ to wish you all the happiness which I am 
sure you deserve.” 
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They passed out, without any undue haste, 
laughing and talking to each other. The detective 
hurried away on the track of some fresh enquiry. I 
moved back, urged by an irresistible impulse, to the 
case where the imitation pearl necklace was lying. 
For the first time I noticed a little label attached to 
it. I turned it over and read two words, written in a 
familiar handwriting—‘ Michael’s Gift.” 

Suddenly Norman came hurrying in, already 
changed into a grey tweed travelling suit. He 
thrust his arm through mine and swung me towards 
the door. 

‘Janet dear,” he said, “you have exactly a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“One question, please,” I begged. ‘* Did you 
ever know a Colonel Escombe in the Indian Army ?” 

‘ Never in my life,”’ he answered. 

I saw the detective hurrying towards us and | 
clutched Norman’s arm. I think that he must 
have guessed from my face that something had 
happened. 

‘“ Norman,”’ I whispered, ‘‘ supposing the neck- 
lace 

“Well, dear ?”’ 

‘“ Supposing it was stolen ?”’ 

His grasp on my arm tightened. 

““] shouldn’t care a hang, sweetheart,’’ he 
whispered, “‘so long as we catch that train in half 
an hour and I have you all to myself for the rest of 
my life.” 





Michael 


The greatest genius in the world cannot foresee all 
contingencies. It has always been my practice to 
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leave something to fate. How on earth I was going 
to get out of the house in Southwell Gardens, 1f the 
theft of the necklace were discovered before I could 
get away by natural means, I had been quite unable 
to make up my mind. Fate, however, decided it 
for me. | left with flying colours, rescued by the 
girl with the steadfast eyes, whose lips had mocked 
at danger on the precipices of the Forét du Dom. 

“Where to?” she asked, as we took our places 
in her automobile. 

‘To the British Museum Tube, if you can take 
me so far,’’ I answered. 

She gave the order to the chauffeur through the 
‘speaking-tube. ) 

Then she leaned back in her place. Her ex- 
pression puzzled me. She was as pale as she had 
been on the day when she had faced death, but there 
“was none of the exaltation in her face. 

“You are disturbed ?”’ I ventured. 

“Tam unhappy,” she answered. 

‘ You regret your intervention ?” 

She shook her head. 

“It is not that. You stole the pearls.”’ 

“Of course I did,” I admitted. 

“You are a thief !”’ 

“J never pretended otherwise.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“IT will give you that credit,” she confessed 
bravely. “‘ Can I—would it be possible for me to 
buy the pearls from you ? ” 

“For what purpose ?”’ I enquired. © 

“To return to Lady Greyes, of course. Don’t 
you see that I am partly responsible for their loss ?”’ 

‘““My dear young lady,” I said earnestly, “ the 
pearls are yours, with pleasure. I took them 
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because the dramatic side of the theft appealed to 
me. Norman Greyes and I are old enemies. He 
has hunted me as only man can hunt man. His 
wife is an old acquaintance. It flattered my vanity 
to attend his reception unrecognised and to help 
myself to his wife’s pearls. Allow me.” 

I took off my silk hat and laid it upon the opposite 
seat. Then 1 passed my hand slowly from my 
forehead back over my hair, pressed the top of my 
skull and handed her the necklace. She had been 
on the point of tears a moment before. She looked 
at me now, her eyes wide open with wonder. 

“ T appreciate your surprise,” I told her. “ Asa 
matter of fact, this false top to my head is one of the 
most ingenious things my friends in Paris ever made 
for me. If Norman Greyes succeeds and I fail, 
you will probably see it one day in the Museum at 
Scotland Yard.” 

The car pulled up outside the Tube Station. 
The girl held out her hand. She looked at me, and 
something of the feeling came into my heart which 
had driven me, a fugitive, from her house. 

“IT think that you are a very terrible but a very 
wonderful person,” she said. ‘‘ Anyhow, I like to 
think that I have paid a part of my debt.” 

The madness had me in its grip. I lifted her 
fingers to my lips. I laughed in my soul because 
she made no effort to withdraw them. 

‘The whole of it is paid,” I told her, as I 


turned away. 
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TO: THE MYSTERY ADVERTISEMENT 


Michael Tells the Whole Story 


T has always been my custom, as a notorious 

and much-sought-after criminal, to give special 
care to the building up of a new identity. It is my 
success in the various impersonations I have 
attempted which has enabled me for many years to 
completely puzzle that highly astute body of men 
leagued together under the auspices of Scotland 
Yard. 

After my brief but successful career as Colonel 
Escombe, of the Indian Army, I determined upon a 
complete change of characterisation and circum- 
stances. I established myself in modest rooms at 
the back of Russell Square, took a small office at 
the top of a block of buildings in Holborn, had cards 
and stationery printed and a brass plate engraved, 
and made a fresh appearance in the Metropolis of 
my fancy as Mr. Sidney Buckross, jobbing stationer. 
I cannot say that my operations made very much 
impression upon the trade which I had adopted. I 
transferred a thousand pounds to my credit at a 
well-known London bank, wrote myself several 
letters a day, which I opened and replied to at my 
office, sallied out with a small black bag soon after 
ten, and, with the exception of a leisurely hour for 
my midday meal, spent the rest of my time in the 
safe seclusion of the British Museum. 

I re-established a new hobby. In the intervals of 
idleness which the spasmodic activities of my 
profession had entailed, I had always been fascinated 
by the subject of ciphers. I knew perfectly well, for 
instance, that half the advertisements in the Personal 
Column of The Times, contained, to the person for 
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whose eyes they were intended, a meaning utterly 
different from their obvious one. For example, one 
afternoon, after having wasted a score of sheets of 
paper and an immense amount of ingenuity, I was 
able at last to find the real message conveyed under 
this absurd medley of words : 


“Charles. What you require may be found in 
1749. Laughing Eyes bids you have courage. 
Bring James.”’ 


With only one word of the cipher at first clear to 
me, I looked upon it as something of a triumph 
when I was able to extract from this rubbish the 
following message. 


“Lady in green, man dinner jacket and white 
tie. Frascati’s 8 o’clock Monday. Will bring 


documents. Have currency.” 


The announcement interested me. If these docu- 
ments were worth money to the person to whom 
this invitation was addressed, they were probably 
worth money to me. | decided, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, that I would meet the lady in green 
and the gentleman in a dinner coat and white tie 
on Monday at Frascati’s, notwithstanding the shock 
to my sartorial instincts which the costume of the 
latter was likely to inflict. My only trouble was 
not to clash with the person for whom the advertise- 
ment was really intended. At this I could only 
make an attempt. I inserted the following 
advertisement in the Personal Column of The Times 
on the following morning : 


“ Frascati’s 7 not 8.” 
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The upshot I was compelled to leave once more 
to fate. 

At ten minutes to seven on Monday evening I 
arrived at the restaurant indicated. I ordered a 
table for three and the best dinner the place could 
offer. The moment I stepped back into the 
reception room I recognised, beyond a shadow of 
doubt, my prospective guests. The man was a 
powerful-looking fellow, with large, clumsy limbs, 
a mass of untidy hair, a bushy-brown moustache 
streaked with grey, a somewhat coarse complexion 
and bulbous eyes. He wore, gracelessly, the 
costume which the advertisement had indicated. 
The woman in green had somewhat overdone her 
colour scheme. There was a green plush band in 
her hair and she wore an evening gown of the same 
colour, cut very low and distinguished by a general 
air of tawdriness. She was, or rather had been, 
good-looking in a bold, flamboyant sort of way 
and she had still a profusion of yellow hair. They 
both stared at me when they saw me looking around 
and, with a little inward shiver, I took the plunge. 
I went boldly up to them and shook hands. 

““ | have ordered dinner,’’ I announced. ‘“ Will 
you let me show you the way ?”’ 

They accepted the situation without demur, and 
viewed the gold-topped bottle in the ice pail and 
the other arrangements for their entertainment with 
considerable satisfaction. 

‘““T must say you're not the sort of chap we 
expected to find, is he, Lizzie ° ”’ the man remarked, 
as he seated himself heavily and performed wonder- 
ful o ieaaaie with his napkin. ‘I thought all 
your lot were water drinkers.” 

- I smiled. 
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“We are often misunderstood,” I ventured. 

We settled down and took stock of one 
another. The woman looked approvingly at my 
black tie and pearl studs. I have made it a rule 
never to be without a supply of the right sort of 
clothes. 

‘“I’m sure, if I may say so, it’s much more 
agreeable to do business with a gentleman,” she 
remarked, with a sidelong glance at me. ‘“ Makes. 
one feel so much more at home.” 

‘* Cocktails, too!” her companion exclaimed 
cheerfully, as the wine waiter approached with a 
silver tray. ‘‘ You’re doing us proud and no 
mistake.”’ 

I bowed and drank their healths. A cordial but 
cryptic silence seemed to me to be my best réle. [I 
had always the fear, however, of the other man 
arriving before the business part of our meeting 
had been broached. So as soon as the effects of 
the wine had begun to show themselves in some 
degree, I ordered another bottle and leaned con- 
fidentially forward. 

‘You have brought the documents with you ?” 
I asked. 

“You don’t think we are out to make an April 
fool of a gentleman like you!” the lady replied, 
with a languishing glance. “ But I would like you 
to understand this, Mr.—Mr. ——”’ 

‘““ Martin,” I suggested. 

‘“Mr. Martin,” she went on—‘‘ I would’ never 
have rounded on Ted if he had kept straight. He 
and I didn’t get on, and that’s the long and short 
of it. He was all right so far as the drink was 
concerned, and I never saw him look at another 
woman in his life. All the same, Mr. Martin, for 
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a woman of my temperament he was no fitting sort 
of a husband.” 

I felt a moment’s sympathy for Ted. The lady, 
however, had more to say. 

“When first he started those proceedings for 
divorce,”’ she went on, dropping her voice a little 
and adopting a more intimate manner, “I was 
knocked altogether silly like. You know that, Jim, 
wasn’t I ?’”’ she added, appealing to her companion. 

““Same here,” he growled. “I’d have broken 
his blooming ’ead if I’d thought he was having us 
watched.” 

““ And it’s a broken head he’ll get, the way he’s 
going on, if he’s not careful,” the woman continued 
truculently. ‘“‘ Talk about making him a Cabinet 
Minister, indeed, and me left without a penny just 
because he got his divorce! I'll show him !” 

“To revert for a moment to the documents,” I 
ventured. 

The lady touched a soiled, shabby hand bag, 
opened it and gazed inside for a moment. 

“ They’re here, all right,’’ she announced in a 
tone of satisfaction. “‘ Mixed up with my powder 
and rouge and what not. You shall have them 
presently, Mr. Martin.” 

“That is, if you are prepared to part,” the man 
intervened. “Cash down and no humbug about 
it.” 

“Part? Of course he’s prepared to part!” 
the woman declared sharply. ‘‘ Wouldn’t be 
here if he weren’t. That’s right, isn’t it, Mr. 
Martin ?” 

“Naturally,” I agreed. “‘I have brought a 
considerable amount of money with me, quite as 
much as | can afford to part with, and the only 
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question left for me to decide is whether the docu- 
ments are worth it.”’ 

“You talk as if you were doing this little job on 
your own,” she remarked, looking at me curiously. 

““ [| have to be as careful as though I were,’ I 
replied. ‘‘ I am sure you can understand that.” 

Her escort laughed coarsely. 

“| guess you'll see there’s some pickings left for 
yourself,” he observed. ‘‘ You know what I heard 
your boss say at Liverpool once?” 

“That will do, Jim,” the woman interrupted 
impatiently. ‘“‘ Remember we are here for 
business.” 

I returned to the subject of our meeting. 

““T think,” I suggested, “‘ the time has arrived 
when you might allow me to glance through those 
documents.” 

The woman looked across the table at her com- 
panion. He nodded assent. 

“No harm in that, so far as I can see,” he 
observed. ‘“* There’s all in them as I promised, and 
a triflemore. Enough to cook Ted’s goose, and his 
swell friend’s.” 

The woman opened her handbag and produced a 
dozen pages of typewritten manuscript, soiled and 
a little tattered. 

‘* Just cast your eye over that first,’”’ she invited. 
“'That’s an exact copy of the speech which Ted 
prepared for the mass meeting in Liverpool in 
March.” 

“In Liverpool,’ I repeated, hoping for some 
elucidation. 

“The meeting that was called to decide upon the 
Shipping Strike,” she explained a little impatiently. 

I glanced through the typewritten pages. They 
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seemed to consist of a vehement appeal to the 
dockers, bonders and Union of Seamen to in- 
augurate on the following day the greatest strike in 
history, promising them the support of the miners 
and railwaymen, and predicting the complete defeat 
of the Government within six weeks. The speech 
concluded with a peroration, full of extreme 
revolutionary sentiments, and on a blank page at 
the end, under the heading of “ approved oft” were 
the signatures of a dozen of the best known men in 
the Labour world. 

‘This speech———”’ I began tentatively, for the 
matter was not yet clear to me. 

“Was never delivered, of course,” the man 
interrupted. ‘“‘ You know all about that. Ted 
went down to Liverpool as mild as a lamb. He 
stood up there on the platform and told them that 
the present moment was inopportune for a strike. 
Not only that, but the next day he bamboozled them 
into accepting the employers’ terms.”’ 

“Satisfactory so far as it goes,” I observed 
didactically but with caution. “‘ And now ‘i 

‘ Here,” the woman interrupted triumphantly, 
‘is Lord Kindersley’s letter, delivered to Ted that 
afternoon in Liverpool.” 

I read the letter, dated from South Audley Street, 
and its opening phrases were illuminative. I knew 
now that Ted was Mr. Edward Rendall, the present 
leader of the Labour Partyin the House of Commons. 





“My dear Mr. Rendall,” it began, 

“This letter, which I am despatching by 
aeroplane messenger, will reach you, I trust, before 
you address the Meeting this evening. The matter 
with which it is concerned cannot be dealt with by 
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the Federation of Shipowners, but, confirming our 
recent conversations, Sir Philip Richardson and I are 
willing, between us, to advance to-morrow Bank 
notes to the value of fifty thousand pounds, to be 
paid to the funds of your cause or to be made use of 
In any way you think fit, provided the strike 
threatened for to-morrow does not take place. 
“ Faithfully yours, 
““ GEOFFREY KINDERSLEY.”’ 


““P.S.—In your own interests, as well as ours, | 
suggest that you immediately destroy this letter.”’ 


Things were now becoming quite clear to me. 
I even began to wonder if I had brought enough 
money. 

‘“‘ As a matter of curiosity,” I asked, ‘ why did 
your husband not take Lord Kindersley’s advice and 
destroy this letter?” 

The woman laughed unpleasantly. There was 
mingled cunning and self-satisfaction in her ex- 
pression. 

‘He told me to,” she replied. “* As a matter of 
fact, he thought he saw me tear it up. It was just 
at the time that I was beginning to have mysuspicions 
of Master Ted, so I tore up a circular instead and 
put this by for a bit.” 

‘““A pretty clever stroke of work, too,” the 
man opposite murmured, with an approving grin. 
‘You put a rod in pickle for Ted that day, Lizzie.” 

‘‘ And serve him right, too,”’ the lady remarked, 
glancing in her mirror and making some trifling 
rearrangement of her coiffure. 

There was a brief silence. The man drew his 
chair a little closer to the table and addressed me 
with a businesslike air. 
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“Now, Mr. Martin, or repute your name 1S, 
let’s finish this job up,” ge posed. “ You've 
got a copy of the speech that ‘Ted Rendall promised 
his pals to deliver at Liverpool, typed at Mrs. 
Simon’s office, Number 23, Dale Street. You've 
got the original letter from Lord Kindersley, proving 
up to the hilt why he didn’t deliver it, and,” he 
went on, striking the table with his fist, “Tam now 
going to tell you that that fifty thousand pounds was 

anded over to Ted at the National Liberal Club 
the following evening at six o’clock and was paid 
in by him, to his own credit, to five different banks 
on the following morning. The names of the 
banks are there, in pencil, on the back of Lord 
Kindersley’s letter.”’ 

““ And when I asked him for a hundred a year 
to keep me respectable,” the woman declared, 
with an angry colour rising to her cheeks, “ he 
sent my letter back through his lawyers, without 
a word.” 

I leaned back in my chair and felt my way a 
little further. 

“If we make a deal and you part with these 
documents to me,” I said, “ what use do you 
expect me to make of them ?”’ 

“Any use you choose, so long as you pay 
enough,” the woman answered bluntly. 

‘We know pretty well whom you’re acting for,”’ 
the man put in, with a knowing grin. “TI guess it 
won't be long before Charlie Payton handles these 
documents, if we come to terms.” 

“You have no conditions to make?” I asked. 

“None !|’’ the woman snapped. “ I’ve finished 
with Ted. He’sacur. Youcan publish the whole 
lot in the Daily Mai? if you like, for all I care.”’ 
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‘‘ Then there remains only the question of price,” 
I concluded. 

The flush of wine and the momentary expansive- 
ness of good feeding seemed to pass from the faces 
of my two guests. A natural and anxious cupidity 
took its place. ‘They feared to ask too little, they 
were terrified lest they might scare me away by 
asking too much. 

‘“'They’d be worth a pretty penny to Ted,”’ the 
woman muttered. 

‘You don’t want to sell them to him,’’ I pointed 
out. 

‘‘ T don’t and that’s a fact,’ she admitted. ‘‘ Look 
here, Mr. Martin, they’re yours for a thousand 
pounds.” , 

A thousand pounds was precisely the sum I had 
brought with me. Without remark, I counted out 
the notes and pocketed the documents. The man 
and woman seemed very surprised at this uneventful 
finish to the proceedings. The latter tucked away 
the notes in her handbag, whilst I paid the bill. 
When I rose to take leave of them, I could see, 
standing in the doorway and looking at us with a 
puzzled expression, a middle-aged man, whom I 
decided at once was the individual whom I had 
impersonated. 

‘“ The business is over, and, I trust, pleasantly,” 
I said. ‘“* Will you forgive me if I take my leave. 
There are others who are anxious to hear from me.” 

The woman clutched her bag with her left hand 
and extended her right. 

‘Well, I’m sure you’ve been quite a gentle- 
man, Mr.—Mr.—let me see, what was the name ?”’ 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, does it,’’ I replied, 
* especially as it was only assumed for the evening ? 
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Good night and good luck to you both,” I added, 


as I made my escape. 


There was a fine rain falling outside but I walked 
steadily on, obsessed with the sudden desire for 
fresh air. ‘The atmosphere of the place I had left, 
the character of my companions, the sordid ig- 
nominy of the transaction which I had just concluded 
had filled me with disgust. Then I began to laugh 
softly to myself. It was a ee anomaly, this, that 
I, the notorious criminal, for whom the police of 
the world were always searching, should feel dis- 
taste at so ordinary an ill-deed. I had robbed, 
and struck ruthlessly enough, in my time, at whom- 
‘ever might stand in my way, but, as a matter of 
fact, blackmailing was the one malpractice which 
had never happened to come my way. In any case, 
as I reminded myself, the ignominious part of the 
affair was finished. Its continuation was likely 
to appeal more both to my sense of humour and 
my natural instinct for cruelty. Over a late whisky 
and soda that night in my room, I began to build 
my plans. It seemed to me that the career of 
Mr. Edward Rendall, M.P., and the reputation 
of Lord Kindersley were equally in my hands. 
It was surely not possible that the two combined 
would not produce a reasonable profit upon my 
outlay of a thousand pounds. As I sat and smoked, 
another idea occurred to me and, before I retired 
to rest, I wrote a long letter of instructions to Mr. 
Younghusband. 

] remained at my office in Holborn on the follow- 
ing morning until I heard from Mr. Younghusband 
upon the telephone. As usual he was most formal, 
addressing me as though I were one of his ordinary 
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and respected clients. It was obvious, however, 
that he was perturbed. 

‘““T have carried out your instructions to the 
letter, Mr.—er—Buckross,”” he announced, “ but 
the magnitude of the operation which you have 
ventured upon has, [ sa rather staggered me.”’ 

“Let me know exactly what you have done,”’ 
I said. 

‘“T have sold,”’ he continued, “‘ on your account, 
through various firms of stockbrokers, twenty-five 
thousand ordinary shares in the Kindersley Ship- 
ping Company at six pounds each. Fortunately, 
there is no immediate prospect of a rise in shares 
of this description and I was able to arrange to 
leave cover amounting to only ten shillings a share, 
namely, twelve thousand, five hundred pounds.” 

‘Very good,” I assented. ‘“* What is the price 
just now?” 

“The shares have dropped a trifle, naturally,” 
the lawyer replied, “‘owing to your operations. 
The stockbroker, however, at whose office I now 
am, advises me to disregard that fact. He thinks 
that they will probably recover during the day.” 

‘Just so! When is settlement day ?”’ 

“On the fourth. Apropos of that, the various 
brokers with whom I have had dealings on your 
behalf desire to know whether you would wish to 
close your transactions or any portion of them 
during the next few days, if a profit of, say, a quarter 
a share is shown.” 

“Not on any account,” I insisted. “ The 
transaction must remain exactly as it is until I 
give the word.”’ 

I rang off, filled my bag, as usual, with stationery 
samples and took the tube to Bond Street, whence 
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I walked to South Audley Street. Upon arrival 
at my destination, I was informed by an imposing- 
looking butler that Lord Kindersley was at home 
but it was scarcely likely that he would receive me 
unless I had an appointment. I risked the butler’s 
being human, and bought my way as far as the 
waiting-room. Once arrived there, I managed to 
impress an untidy and bespectacled secretary with 
the idea that it might be worth Lord Kindersley’s 
while to spare me a few minutes of his time. 
In the end, I was ushered into the great man’s 
sanctum. 

“What can I do for you—Mr. Buckross ?”’ he 
enquired, glancing at my card. 

I was anxious to test my new identity and I stood 
full in the light. It was obvious, however, that 
Lord Kindersley had not an idea that we had ever 
met before. He did not connect the slightly 
nervous business man who now addressed him with 
the woodman-chauffeur who had brought him 
safely from the Forét du Dom to England. 

‘| have come to see you on a very serious matter, 
Lord Kindersley,” I said, ‘‘ and I am anxious that 
there should be no misunderstanding. I do not 
wish for a penny of your money. I am here, in 
fact, to save you from the loss of a great deal of it. 
My visit, nevertheless, has a very serious side.”’ 

He looked at me steadily from under his bushy 
eyebrows. 

“Go on,” he invited curtly. 

‘“ Last March,” I continued, “ you averted the 
threatened shipping strike and saved yourself the 
loss of at least one of your millions by bribing a 
well-known Labour leader to declare for peace 
instead of war. You and one other great ship- 
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owner were alone concerned in this matter. That 
other man, I gather, is dead.” 

Lord Kindersley was looking at me with a queer 
look in his eyes. I realised suddenly how heavily 
pouched they were underneath, how unwholesome 
the pallor of his face. His voice, when he answered 
me, was unsteady. 

‘* What on earth are you talking about ?”’ 

I took the two documents from my pocket and 
moved a little nearer to him. 

‘““ Here,” I said, “‘is Rendall’s proposed speech, 
counselling the strike and signed by the leaders 
of the various Unions. Here, also, is your letter 
to Rendall, making him the offer of fifty thousand 
pounds to withhold it, which sum was paid to him 
the next evening at the National Liberal Club.” 

All the initial affability and condescension had 
gone from Lord Kindersley’s manner. He looked 
like a man on the verge of collapse. 

“My God!” he muttered. ‘ Rendall swore 
that he had destroyed my letter ! ” 

‘ He instructed his wife to do so. She retained 
it for her own purposes. A few months ago her 
husband divorced her. This is her revenge. She 
has sold the copy of the speech and the letter to 
me. I know, also, the other facts in connection 
with the case.” 

Lord Kindersley took out his handkerchief and 
mopped his forehead. Already he began to see his 
way. 
“T will buy those documents from you,” he 
proposed. 

‘Your lordship,” I replied, “ I am not a black- 
mailer.”’ 

‘You shall receive the money quite safely,” he 
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went on eagerly. “‘I should not dream of com- 
municating with the police. I shall look upon it 
as an equitable business transaction. Name your 
price. [am not a mean man.” 

“Neither, as I remarked before, am I a black- 
mailer,” I persisted. “*‘ My use for these letters 
is predestined. They go to the Press.” 

Lord Kindersley sprang to his feet. 

“What good will that do you?” he demanded 
hoarsely. 

“Not very much financially, perhaps,” I 
acknowledged. ‘‘ On the other hand, I know of 
one newspaper, I think, which would pay me a 
large sum for them.” 

He brushed the idea on one side. 

“* Listen,”’ he said, impressively, “ no newspaper 
would deal with you as liberally as I am prepared to. 
Those documents must not be published. If it 
were generally known that I had bribed Rendall to 
hold up that speech, the Unions would declare war 
against me to-morrow. Not a man would stay in 
my employ. Besides, it would bring discredit upon 
my Party. It would ruin me politically as well as 
actually. Come now, Mr. Buckross, you look like 
a business man. Let’s talk business. [ll write 
you a cheque for ten thousand ee this morning.” 

‘Your lordship,’’ I replied, “if I dealt with you 
in the way you suggest, it would amount to a 
criminal offence. My conscience forbids it. I 
can deal with the Press fairly and openly. Your 
political ruin I cannot. prevent. Your financial 
ruin I may help you to modify. I offer you four 
days’ grace, during which time you had better get 
rid of as many of your shares in the Kindersley 
Shipping Company as you can.” 
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““’You promise to do nothing for four days ?”’ 
Lord Kindersley exclaimed eagerly. 

‘* T promise.” 

He leaned back in his chair and mopped his 
forehead. 

‘Well, that’s a respite, at any rate,” he said. 
“Now, Mr. Buckross, you and I have got to 
understand one another on this deal.” 

“We shall never get any nearer understanding 
one another than we are at present,” I assured 
him. 

‘Rubbish |” he answered. “‘ What I want you 
to do is to get that blackmailing idea out of your 
head. You have something to sell and I want to 
buy it. It’s a commercial transaction, pure and 
simple, and the end and aim of all commercial 
transactions is to obtain the best price possible for 
what you have to sell. I mentioned ten thousand 
pounds. It seemed to me a comfortable little sum 
but I can afford more, if necessary. Look here, 
stay and have lunch with me, and we'll discuss the 
matter over a cigar and a glass of wine.” 

“| should be taking your lunch under false 
pretences,”’ I replied, rising and buttoning my coat. 
‘You shall have the four days’ grace which I| have 
promised.” 

He followed me to the door, entreating me for 
my address. So convinced was he that I would 
change my mind that he sent his secretary out into 
the street after me. In the end I made my escape 
by promising to see him again on the evening of the 
third day. I made the promise in my one moment 
of weakness. It occurred to me that it would give 
me pleasure if, by any chance, I should see, for a 
moment, the girl whose courage was of so fine a 
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quality that she neither feared a hideous death on 
the verge of a precipice nor disgrace 1n a London 
drawing-room. 

I took my usual leisurely lunch and afterwards 
made my way to the uninspiring neighbourhood of 
Streatham. ‘‘ The Towers,” which I had discovered 
from a book of reference to be Mr. Edward Rendall’s 
address, was a hopelessly vulgar edifice of grey 
stone, approached by what is generally described 
as a short carriage drive. An _ untidy-looking 
servant admitted me, after some delay, and escorted 
me across a linoleum-covered hall, odoriferous of a 
hot meal, to a small study at the back of the house, 
filled with shoddy furniture and hung with imitation 
prints. The popular M.P., as was his boast, was 
not in the least difficult of access. He came into 
the room within a few minutes, a pipe in his mouth, 
and giving evidence of all the easy good-nature which 
befitted his position. 

“Don’t know who you are, Mr. Buckross,” he 
said, noticing with some surprise that I had not 
availed myself of the opportunity of shaking hands 
with him, “‘ but sit down, and welcome. What can 
I do for you ?”’ 

“T have brought you bad news, Mr. Rendall,” I 
announced. 

“The devil you have !|”’ he answered, removing 
his pipe from his teeth and staring at me. “‘ Who 
are you, anyway? I don’t seem to recognise your 
name.” 

“That really doesn’t matter,” I replied. ‘‘ You 
can call me a journalist, if you like. It’s as near the 
truth as anything about myself that I’m likely to 
tell you. Something very disagreeable is going to 
happen to you on the fourth day from now, and, as | 
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am partly responsible for it, I have come out here 
to give you a word of warning.” 

“You're getting at me,’’ he protested uneasily. 

“* Not in the least,’’ I assured him. ‘“‘ The facts 
to which I allude are these. I have in my possession 
a copy of the speech which you ought to have made 
at Liverpool last March and didn’t, and also the 
original letter from Lord Kindersley, offering you 
fifty thousand pounds to hold it up. I also know 
that you received that money on the following even- 
ing at the National Liberal Club, and I know what 
banks you entrusted it to.” 

Rendall was, I believe, at heart, just as much of 
a coward as Kindersley, but he showed it in a 
different fashion. 

“You d—d, lying blackmailer !” he shouted. 
““ How dare you come here with such a story ! 
Get out of the house or I'll throw you down the 
steps.” 

‘“T have fulfilled my mission,” I told him. “I 
shall be very glad indeed to go.”’ 

“Stop !’’ he shouted, as I turned towards the 
door. ‘‘ How did you come by this cock-and-bull 
story?” 

‘““ How should I have come by it at all unless it 
were the truth ?”’ I answered. “ The whole world 
will know the facts soon enough. I obtained the 
papers from your wife.” 

‘“*'That’s a lie, then,” he declared truculently, 
“* for I saw her destroy the letter.” 

I smiled. The man, after all, was @ poor sport. 

‘“ She deceived you,” I replied. ‘You saw her 
destroy a circular. She kept the letter. Perhaps 
she had her reasons. I bought it from her and 
another man at Frascati’s restaurant last night.” 
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Conviction seized upon Mr. Edward Rendall 
and, with conviction, fear. 

‘ Look here,’’ he proposed, “‘ let’s sit down and 
talk this over. I'll tell the girl to bring in cigars 
and a drop of whisky.” 

““T have not the least idea of accepting any 
hospitality from you,’’ I assured him. “ The 
documents are going to the Press in four days’ 
time. I came here to give you that much notice.” 

His eyes narrowed a little. 

“How do I know that the whole thing isn’t a 
kid ?”’ he said suspiciously. ‘“* Have you got them 
with you?” 

“| have,” I told him. 

He attempted nothing in the way of subtlety. 
He relied, 1 suppose, upon his six feet and his 
brawny shoulders. He came at me like a bull, head 
down and fists swinging. It was a very ridiculous 
encounter. 

Next morning there were sensational paragraphs 
in most of the financial papers. Shipping shares all 
reacted slightly in sympathy, but the slump in 
Kindersleys was a thing no one could account for. 
They had fallen from six to five within twenty-four 
hours, and as soon as | reached my offices in Holborn 
I received frantic messages from Mr. Younghus- 
band, imploring me to close with a profit of over 
twenty thousand pounds. There was nothing 
whatever wrong with the shares, he assured me, and 
they were bound to rally. I listened to all he had 
to say, gave him positive instructions not to disturb 
my operations in any way and, disregarding his 
piteous protests, rang off and made my way to the 
great newspaper offices, where my business of the 
morning lay. 
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It took me an hour to get as far as the assistant 
editor. He was a lean man, with horn-rimmed 
spectacles and an inevitable sequence of cigarettes. 
He told me frankly that I had as much chance of 
seeing the editor as the Pope. So I told him my 
story and showed him the documents. He went out 
of the room for a moment and returned with the 
editor. ‘They both looked at me curiously. 

‘““'Who are you, Mr. Buckross?’”’ the editor 
asked. 

‘““ A speculator,” I answered. ‘“‘ I bought those 
papers from Rendall’s divorced wife. She has a 
spite against him.” 

‘“* How can one be sure that they are genuine ?”’ 

‘* Any one who studies them must know that they 
are,” I replied. “‘ If you want confirmation, I told 
Lord Kindersley yesterday of their existence and 
forthcoming publication and advised him to sell as 
many of his shares as possible. Your financial 
column will tell you the rest of the story.”’ 

The two men whispered together for some time. 
Then the editor, who was a grey-haired, clean- 
shaven man, with a mouth like a rat trap and a voice 
like a military martinet, drew up an easy chair and 
seated himself by my side. 

“What do you want us to do with these docu- 
ments, Mr. Buckross ? ”’ he asked. 

‘““T want you to give me a very large sum of 
money for them and then publish them,” 1 
replied. 

“You know that there will be the devil of a 
row?” 

‘* That will be your look-out. Their genuineness 
will be your justification.” 


The editor looked thoughtfully out of the window. 
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His face was as hard as granite but he had very grey, 
human eyes. 

‘* We should have no compunction about bringing 
the thunders down upon Rendall,” he said, “ but 
with Lord Kindersley it is a little different. He is 
a considerable and reputable figure in Society.” 

‘ He might survive the disclosures,’’ I suggested. 
‘* After all, there was a certain amount of justifica- 
tion for his conduct. He averted a national disaster, 
even if the means he used were immoral.” 

‘* A case can be built up for him, certainly,” the 
editor remarked musingly. ‘“‘ What is-your price 
for these documents ?” 

“Ten thousand pounds, and they must not be 
used before Thursday,” I replied. 

“Why not before Thursday ? ” 

““T have given Lord Kindersley so much grace.” 

‘You will leave the documents in our hands ?”’ 
the editor proposed. 

I considered the matter. I could think of nothing 
likely to alter my plans, but I was conscious of a 
curious aversion to taking the irrevocable step. 

‘You shall have them,” I agreed, “if you will 
give me a letter acknowledging that they are my 
property, and promising to return them to me 
without publication, should I desire it, on Wednes- 
day afternoon.” | 

“What about the money?” the editor asked. 
“Do you want anything on account ?”’ 

“You are prepared to give me the ten thousand 
pounds ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“We never bargain,” he said. “ There is no 
standard value for such goods as you offer. The 
question is whether you want anything in advance?” 
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“No, thank you,” I answered. “ I'll have the 
whole amount on Wednesday afternoon, or the 
documents back again. I think that it will be the 
money.” 

‘‘T trust so,’’ my two editorial friends replied, in 
fervent unison. 


On Wednesday morning the Kindersley Shipping 
Company shares stood at three and three quarters, 
and a brief notice in T’he Times announced that his 
lordship was confined to his house in South Audley 
Street, suffering from a severe nervous breakdown. 
Some idiotic impulse prompted me, after I had paid 
my brief visit to my office, to take a stroll in that 
direction. A doctor’s carriage was waiting outside 
Kindersley House, and, as I passed on the other side 
of the way, the front door opened and the doctor 
himself stood on the threshold. The thought of 
Lord Kindersley’s sufferings had, up to the present, 
inspired in me no other feeling than one of mild 
amusement. By the side of the doctor, however, 
Beatrice Kindersley was standing. I knew then that 
the end of my career must be close at hand. I was 
weakening. Mynervehad gone. The instincts of 
childhood were returning to me. The morbid 
curiosity which had brought me to the house had 
been gratified with a vengeance. I had received a 
psychological stroke. The girl’s drawn and tear- 
stained face had disturbed the callousness which I 
had deemed impregnable. A new scheme was forc- 
ing its way into my mind. ‘There was only one 
redeeming point about it all—I walked for the next 
few hours in peril of my life. 

At half-past two that afternoon, Beatrice 
Kindersley hastened into the little morning room on 
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the ground floor of Kindersley House to receive an 
unexpected visitor. Her lips parted in amazement 
when she saw who it was. _ I held up my finger. 

‘“* Colonel Escombe,”’ I reminded her. 

‘You !”’ she exclaimed. 

I knew that there was not a flaw in my make-up or 
deportment. I was the Colonel Escombe who had 
attended Norman Greyes’ wedding, and in con- 
nection with whose presence there had been some 
slight question concerning a pearl necklace. 

‘“ ‘What do you want ?”’ she asked breathlessly. 

‘To help you,” I answered. “I saw you this 
morning and you seemed in trouble.” 

She smiled at me gratefully but a moment later 
her face was clouded with anxiety. 

“It is dear of you,” she said, “ but you must go 
away at once. You are running a terrible risk. 
Sir Norman Greyes is in the house. He is with my 
uncle now.” | 

‘What is he doing here ?” I demanded. 

‘““ My uncle sent for him to see if he could help. 
There is some serious trouble. I don’t know what 
it is but my uncle says that it means ruin.” 

At the thought of the near presence of my old 
enemy, my whole being seemed to stiffen. Yet, 
alas ! the weakness remained. 

“What does your distress mean ?”’ I enquired. 
‘“ Has your uncle always been good to you? Is it 
for his sake that you are unhappy ?”’ 

“ Entirely,” she answered without hesitation. 
‘* | know that a great many people call him hard and 
unscrupulous. To me he has been the dearest 
person in the world. It makes my heart ache to see 
him suffer.” 

I glanced at my watch. 
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‘* Listen,” I said, ‘‘ give me five minutes to get 
clear away. When I am gone, give him this 
message. Tell him that Buckross has changed his 
mind and that he will hear from him before five 
o'clock.” 

‘* ‘What have you to do with all this ? ” she asked, 
wonderingly. 

‘“ Never mind,” I answered. ‘‘ Be sure to give 
me five minutes, and don’t deliver my message 
before Norman Greyes.”’ 

She walked with me to the door, but when I would 
have opened it she checked me. Already her 
step was lighter. She took my hands in hers and 
I felt her soft breath upon my face. 

“Tam going to thank you,’’ she whispered. 

It was an absurd interlude. 


Both the edifor and the assistant editor did 
everything short of going down on their knees, to 
induce me to change my mind. They offered me 
practically a fortune. They hinted, even, that 
honours might be obtained for me. They tried to 
appeal to my patriotism, to every known quality, 
not one of which I possessed. In the end I ob- 
tained the documents, addressed them to Miss 
Beatrice Kindersley, bought a great bunch of 
fragrant yellow roses, hired a messenger to go with 
me in the taxicab, and saw them delivered at Kinders- 
ley House. 

That night I spent in my room, taking stock of 
myself. On the credit side, my deal in Kindersleys 
had brought me in a profit of something like thirty 
thousand pounds, likely to be considerably added to 
as I had bought again at four. Further, I had 
abstained from becoming a blackmailer, and I had 
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knocked Mr. Edward Rendall down. On the other 
hand, I might easily have made a hundred thousand 
pounds—and I had behaved like a fool. 

Perhaps the most disquieting feature of it all was 
that I was satisfied with the deal. 


Il : THE GREAT ELUSION 


Norman Greyes 


T was towards the close of a dinner party at 

Kindersley Court, in Devonshire, where Janet 
and I were spending a fortnight, that our host 
suddenly directed the conversation to me. 

‘“One has heard a great deal of your successes, 
Greyes, especially during your last few years at 
Scotland Yard. What do you count your biggest 
failure ?”’ 

‘““My inability to bring to justice the greatest 
criminal in Europe,” I replied, after a moment’s 
hesitation. “I had him on my book for three years, 
but when I retired, he was still very much at large. 
We have been up against one another continually. 
Sometimes he has had the better of it, sometimes I. 
But the fact remains that, though there have been at 
least a dozen misdemeanours which might have been 
brought home to him, he has slipped out of our hands 
every time we have formulated even a nominal 
charge.” 

“Has he ever been in prison?” some one 
asked. 

“Never,” I replied. “‘ Not only that, but he has 
never even been apprehended, never even brought 
before a magistrate.” 
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‘What is his name?” Lord Kindersley asked, 
with some interest. 

I smiled. 

‘“ A name with him, I suspect, is an affair of the 
moment. I have known him under a dozen differ- 
ent pseudonyms, but his real name is, I believe, 
Michael. He did me the honour to attend my 
wedding reception as Colonel Escombe.”’ 

I happened to meet the glance of Beatrice Kinders- 
ley as I looked across the table. She drew herself 
up for a moment and I fancied that there was a 
steely glint in her very beautiful eyes. 

““T met Colonel Escombe there, whom I thought 
charming,” she said coldly. 

‘““It was probably our friend,” I assured her. 
‘He 1s quite the most accomplished scoundrel in 
Europe.” 

~ Sometimes,”’ she remarked, “I think it would 
be interesting to hear how the goats talk of the sheep. 
I expect they would be able to find faults 1 in the lives 
of the most perfect of us law-abiders.”’ 

“But tell us more about this man Michael ?” 
Lord Kindersley intervened. ‘* I remember, seven 
or eight years ago, hearing something about the duel 
between you fellows at Scotland Yard and a won- 
derfully led criminal gang. . Where is the chap 
now ?”’ 

“The answer to that question,’ I told him, 
“would bring you in about five thousand pounds 
in rewards and possibly a bullet through your heart 
as an informer.” 

“You really couldn’t lay your hand upon him at 
the present moment if you wanted to?” 

I shook my head. 

“ T shouldn’t have the faintest idea where to look 
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for him. If he comes into the limelight again, my 
friend Rimmington at Scotland Yard will certainly 
send for me.”’ 

“And you would join in the hunt?” our host 
persisted. 

‘“T am not sure,’”’ I admitted. 

‘You would do nothing of the sort,” Janet. 
intervened, looking across at me. “‘ That is a 
promise.” 

I smiled back at her reassuringly. Prosperity 
and peace of mind had agreed with Janet. The 
dignity of wifehood sat well upon her. Her com- 
plexion seemed to have grown more creamy, her 
beautiful eyes softer, her carriage, always graceful, 
more assured. There was no woman in the county 
more admired than she—certainly no one less 
spoiled. She was absolutely and entirely contented 
with our simple country life. I sometimes think 
that, if she had had her way, she would never have 
wandered at all outside our little domain. More 
than once, when I had broached the subject, she 
had evaded the question of a visit to London or 
Paris, but, curiously enough, it was only at that 
moment that I realised the truth. She still feared 
Michael. 

‘‘ There is just the one possibility,’’ I remarked, 
“that I might not be able to evade the challenge. 
If I do not go after Michael, he may come after me.” 

It was precisely at this moment that the amazing 
event happened. We were a party of twelve at 
dinner seated at a round table in the centre of the 
large banqueting hall of Kindersley Court. The 
room was rather dimly lit, except for the heavily 
shaded lamps upon the table and the shaded electric 
lights over some of the Old Masters around the walls, 
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lights which had been turned on during the meal at 
the request of one of the guests. The two footmen 
had left the room, presumably to fetch the coffee, 
and the butler standing behind Lord Kindersley’s 
chair was the only servant in attendance. Suddenly 
every light in the place went out and we were 
plunged into the most complete darkness. Con- 
versation was broken off for a moment, then there 
was the usual little medley of confused exclamations. 

‘* Never knew such a thing happen before,” our 
host declared, in an annoyed tone. ‘‘ Somebody 
must have been tinkering with the power house. 
Fetch some candles, Norton.” 

The butler turned to grope his way towards the 
door but he was not allowed to reach it. A further 
sensation was in store for us. From various parts 
of the shadowy spaces on every side of us, little 
pin-points of fire blazed out and steadily approached, 
without sound. One of them came to a standstill 
immediately behind Lord Kindersley’s chair. 
Wielded by some unseen hand, the dazzling 
brilliancy of a high-powered electric torch was 
flashed round upon twelve amazed faces. Then a 
strange voice broke the spellbound silence, a voice 
still and cold and perfectly modulated. Every 
word seemed to have the crispness of a pistol shot. 

““ Ladies and gentlemen,’ the intruder said, 
“there is no need for any particular alarm. This 
is, to use a slang phrase, a ‘hold-up.’ If you all 
sit still and keep still and obey orders, you will be 
moderately safe. If any one attempts to leave his 
chair or to strike a match I, or one other of my four 
friends, will shoot. We have automatic pistols, 
and I trust that you will realise the absurdity of 
resistance.” 
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‘““God bless my soul!’ Lord Kindersley ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Where are all my servants? How 
the devil did you get in?” 

‘It is scarcely policy to let you into the secret of 
our methods,”’ the same cold voice continued, “‘ but 
I have no objection to telling you that we came in 
through the front door, that your servants are locked 
up and guarded in the servants’ hall, very much as 
you are, that your telephone wires are cut, your 
electric-light supply is in our hands, and the lodge 
gates guarded. You ladies will kindly place all the 
jewellery you are wearing upon the table in front 
of you. ‘There must be no delay, please, or any 
attempt at concealment. Madame,” the voice 
continued, and there was something terrible in its 
menacing quality, the torch flashing at the same 
moment into the startled face of a woman on the 
opposite side of the table, “if you attempt to drop 
any of your jewellery upon the floor, or to conceal it 
in any way, you will force us to adopt measures 
which we should regret.” 

“What shall I do?” the woman next to me 
whispered hoarsely. “lam wearing my emeralds 
—Jack implored me not to—they are worth a 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

‘You will have to do as the others are doing,”’ 
I told her. “‘ The first act of this little drama must 
be played out according to orders.’ 

She unclasped the necklace with trembling fingers, 
and the unseen figure behind Lord Kindersley’s 
chair spoke again. 

‘Will it be Sir Norman Greyes who struts across 
the stage in the second act?” he asked mockingly. 

Then I knew who was there, and I remembered 
that Michael had sworn to take my life when and 
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how the opportunity oftered. I was an easy mark 
for him, sitting there, but somehow the idea of 
assassination never had any terrors for me. 

““T may occupy the stage for a little time,’ I 
answered, feeling for my wine through the darkness. 
‘“‘ But, after all, it will be the third act that counts. 
Which will you choose, I wonder, Michael—the 
gallows at Wandsworth Gaol or the electric chair at 
Sing Sing ?”’ 

This, of course, was sheer bravado, a touch of 
melodrama of which I repented as soon as I had 
indulged in it. I heard the click of a weapon, and 
in the steady glare of that small circle of light I saw 
the flash upon its barrel as it drew level with my 
head. There was a silence as poignant as it was 
hysterical, then a cry from Janet rang through the 
room. All this time the business of collecting the 
jewellery was proceeding without interruption. 

‘A familiar voice, I fancy,’’ Michael said coldly, 
as he lowered his weapon. ‘‘ You do well to inter- 
vene, dear lady. Some day or other, I think that 
your husband will kill me or I him, but, unless he 
hunts me with a posse of policemen, it will be when 
we are both armed and the odds are even.” 

There was a little sobbing sigh from somewhere 
in the background. Then the silence was broken 
again in less dramatic fashion. 

““ May I speak, please ?’’ Beatrice Kindersley 
asked. 

Instantly the light flashed upon her face. I was 
amazed at her composure. Her eyes were bright 
and sparkling and her cheeks full ‘of colour. She 
had the air of being one of a vitally interested 
audience following the mazes of some fascinating 
drama. I heard the voice from the darkness 
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answer her. It was no longer the voice I recog- 
nised. 

‘ Say what you have to say as quickly as possible, 
please.” 

‘““T have put my rings and bracelets upon the 
table. J am wearing around my neck a miniature 
set with brilliants. It is not really very valuable 
but it was left me by a relative. May I keep it?” 

The light flashed for a moment upon the pendant 
which she seemed to be holding forward for examina- 
tion, flashed on the little heap of her jewellery upon 
the table. 

‘“ Pray keep your miniature,” the voice conceded. 
‘“ Do me the further honour, if you will, of replacing 
your jewellery upon your fingers and your wrists. 
We are not here to rob children of their baubles.”’ 

Beatrice’s laugh was a most amazing thing. It 
was perfectly natural and full of amused enjoy- 
ment. 

“1 don’t like the reflection upon my jewellery,” 
she complained. ‘“‘ However, since you are so 
generous, I will accept your offer.”’ 

“ Look here,’’ Lord Kindersley exclaimed, finding 
a certain courage from his niece’s complete com- 
posure, “1s this a practical joke ? Because, if so, it 
has gone d—d well far enough !”’ 

‘You will discover if it is a practical joke or not, 

if you attempt to leave your seat !’’ was the instant 
reply. 
“These fellows can’t think they’re going to get 
away with a thing like this,” muttered Lord Harro- 
den, the Lord Lieutenant of the County, from the 
other end of the table. 

“Your lordship 1s mistaken,’’ was the confident 
reply from the unseen figure who was directing the 
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proceedings. “I will lay you five to one in 
hundreds that we do, payment to be made through 
the Personal Column of The Times in thirty days’ 
time.” 

‘““ Gad, he’s a cool hand !”’ chuckled Anstruther, 
the Master of Hounds, who was seated next but 
one to me, “I wish I could see his face for a 
moment.”’ 

“It would be your last on earth if you did,” he 
was promptly told. 

‘What if I strike a match?”’ a young man 
who was seated next to Beatrice Kindersley 


enquired. 
‘“T should put it out with one bullet and you with 
the next,’’ Michael assured him grimly. ‘‘ Now, 


ladies and gentlemen,’”’ he went on, after a brief 
pause, “our business seems to be over. Any one 
who leaves his seat before we reach the door will 
be shot. As soon as we get there we shall lock 
you in, and then you can commence your part of 
the fun as soon as you like. If you care for sugges- 
tions, why not leave it to Mr. Anstruther to organise 
a midnight steeplechase, every one to choose his 
own mount, motor-car, hunter or bicycle. We 
shan’t leave much of a trail, but for once in a while 
you ll be worrying something to death that can spit 
death back. Why don’t you come and try? 
You'll all be welcome.” 

No one attempted a single word of reply. The 
little points of fire were kept turned upon us whilst 
our visitors slowly retreated. We heard the door 
unlocked, heard it slammed, heard it locked again— 
the signal for our emancipation. Very nearly 
simultaneously, we all started to our feet. Two of 
the women were sobbing and shrieking. The 
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woman whose emerald necklace had gone was the 
least discomposed of any. 

‘“ T wouldn’t have missed this show for the world,” 
she declared. 

“T’m all for the steeplechase,” Anstruther 
proposed. “Gad! that fellow would be worth 
hunting |” 

“Tl sack every servant in the house,’ Lord 
Kindersley growled. ‘‘ Curse them all, why doesn’t 
some one come |” 

Every one was talking at once, without much 
result. We rang bells that made no sound and 
battered at the door, a somewhat futile proceeding, 
as it was several inches thick. Some one found a 
box of matches and, illuminated by the fitful flame, 
the faces of the little company were a Holbein-like 
study. With the help of some chairs, I mounted 
to the windows, but they were too narrow to allow 
the passage of even the slimmest of us. Finally 
Lord Kindersley groped his way back to the table 
from the sideboard with a fresh decanter of port 
in his hand. 

“* Dash it all,’’ he exclaimed, “‘ let’s have another 
glass of wine! I don’t mind telling you that I’m 
shaking all over. It was like having the Lord 
High Executioner behind one’s chair. His pistol 
was real enough, too. I felt it once against my 
neck. Ugh!” 

Anstruther asked me a question from some- 
where in the shadows. 

‘“‘ Greyes,”’ he said, “you were speaking of a 
famous criminal, a man named Michael. You 
called that fellow Ee 

‘That was the man,” I told him. 

The drama of it all was curiously poignant. We 
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sat around in the match-lit darkness, talking in 
disjointed fashion, waiting until such time as the 
servants might find their way to our relief. 

‘* Greyes seems to me to be the lucky man,” Lord 
Harroden remarked. “He could have settled 
scores with you, all right—potted you like a sitting 
rabbit any moment he wanted to.”’ 

‘“ Quite true,’”’ I admitted, “ but the one thing 
which has made the pursuit of Michael so fascinating 
is that he is the sort of man who would never shoot a 
sitting rabbit. He spoke the truth when he said 
that the end would come when one or the other of 
us was driven into a corner and both were armed. 
So far as I am concerned,” I added, glancing across 
at Janet, “‘ I am rather inclined to let it be a drawn 
battle. ‘The hunting of men is a great sport but the 
zest for it passes with the years.”’ 

Release came at last ; another key to the apart- 
ment where we were imprisoned was found, the 
door was thrown open and a stream of servants 
with lamps and candles entered. A few minutes 
of incoherent exclamations followed. It seemed 
that the servants’ hall had been locked at both ends 
and guarded in the same way as the banqueting. 
hall, the guests’ bedrooms had been systematically 
ransacked, and it became clear that the marauders 
must have numbered at least fifteen or twenty. 
The orders which Lord Kindersley roared out were 
almost pitifully ineffective. In due course we 
discovered that the telephone wires had indeed been 
cut, that every motor-car in the garage had been 
rendered useless, the stables emptied and every horse 
driven out into the Park. We were seventeen 
miles from a market town and five miles from a 
village, and the moor which stretched from the 
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Park gates led across the loneliest part of England. 
The more we discussed it, the more we realised 
that it was, without doubt, a most amazing coup. 


Naturally, the Press devoted a great deal of 
attention to a robbery of such sensational magnitude, 
and several journalists and photographers travelled 
down specially from London in search of material. 
The fact that I was one of the guests at Kindersley 
Court, and my wife amongst the victims of the 
robbery, gave a certain piquancy to the affair of 
which the facile pens of some of my literary acquaint- 
ances took full advantage. Rimmington himself 
came down from Scotland Yard with two of his 
shrewdest assistants, but, as he acknowledged to 
me upon the third night after their arrival, the 
whole affair had been carried out with such astonish- 
ing foresight that it seemed impossible to lay hold 
anywhere of a clue. A large reward was offered 
for the recovery of any portion of the jewels, the 
total value of which was estimated at something 
over two hundred thousand pounds, and every 
outlet from the country was carefully watched ; 
but neither 1n Paris, London, nor Amsterdam was 
there the slightest movement amongst the known 
dealers in stolen gems. The little company of 
robbers seemed, indeed, to have driven away in 
their cars, and, within a mile and a half of the front 
door of Kindersley Court, to have vanished from 
the face of the earth. No shepherd upon the moors 
had seen them pass, none of the inhabitants of the 
small hamlets around had been awakened from their 
slumbers by the rushing through the night of those 
mysterious automobiles. Even Rimmington, who 
had more optimism than any man of my ac- 
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quaintance in the profession, returned to London 
a saddened and disappointed man. 

Janet and I stayed on at Kindersley Court for the 
last Meet of the Stag Hounds—a day which we are 
neither of us likely ever to forget. We motored over 
to Exford, where our host had sent all his available 
horses two days before. Janet, Beatrice Kindersley 
and I were amongst those of the house party who 
rode, Beatrice looking remarkably well on a fine, 
Dartmoor-bred chestnut, a present from her uncle 
within the last few days. We had one short hunt 
and a great deal of waiting about. Early in the 
afternoon we found ourselves on the fringe of the 
field, on the southern slope of Hawksley Down. 
Below us, at the bottom of the coombe, hounds were 
being put through a thick jungle of dwarf pines, 
through which, if a stag were found, he was almost 
certain to make for Dooneley Barrow, on our right. 
Suddenly Beatrice, who had been looking over her 
shoulder, gave a little exclamation. A man, riding 
a dark bay horse, whom I had noticed once or twice 
always on the outskirts of the hunt, came round 
the side of a mass of stones and boulders and rode 
straight up to us. I must confess that at first the 
incident possessed no significance for me. In his 
well-cut and well-worn riding clothes, and possessing 
the assured seat of a practised rider, there was 
nothing to distinguish this man from a half a dozen 
of Lord Kindersley’s neighbours with whom we had 
exchanged greetings during the day. It was not, 
in fact, until he suddenly wheeled his horse round 
to within a yard or two of us, and I saw something 
glitter in his right hand, that I realised who he was. 

‘“ Norman Greyes,” he said, “ I call an armistice 
for five minutes. You will admit,” he added, 
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glancing downward at his right hand, “that 1 am 
in a position to call the game.” 

“Let it be an armistice, Michael,’ I agreed. 
‘“ What do you want with me ?”’ 

“With you, nothing,” he answered. “I came 
to speak to Miss Kindersley.” 

He looked full at Beatrice as he spoke, and his 
voice seemed for the moment to have gained a 
strange new quality. 

‘‘] find that my confederate misunderstood me 
the other night,” he continued, “and that after all 
he took your jewellery from the table. I have 
stayed in the neighbourhood to return it.” 

He leaned over and placed a sealed box in Beat- 
rice’s hand. I could have sworn that I saw her 
fingers clutch passionately at his as he drew 
away. 

““] knew that it was a mistake,” she said softly, 
looking across at him, as though striving to call him 
back to her side. He kept his face, however, 
turned steadily away. His expression had changed. 
The old mocking smile was once more upon his 
lips. 

“Upon reflection, Janet,’ he continued, 
“especially when I considered the richness of our 
haul, I felt a certain impulse of distaste towards 
robbing you of your newly acquired splendours. 
Permit me.” 

He handed her also a little packet. Then he 
backed his horse a few paces, but he still lingered, 
and I knew that he had something else to say. 

‘So our friend Rimmington has given up the 
chase and gone back to London,” he observed. 
“Give him a hint from me some day. ‘Tell him 
not to take it for granted that the first impulse of 
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the malefactor is to place as great a distance as 
possible between himself and the scene of his 
misdemeanours. Sometimes the searching hand 
passes over what it seeks to grasp. 

‘““T will remember your message,”’ I promised. 
“ You realise, of course, that I shall report yous 
being still in the neighbourhood : al 

“* If you did not,’”’ was the cool reply, ‘‘ the next 
few hours would be empty of interest tome. Even 
if you yourself take a hand in the game, Greyes, and 
I will do you the credit to admit that you are the 
cleverest of the lot, I promise you that I shall make 
my way to safety as easily as I shall canter across 
this moor.” 

He leaned towards me. 

‘“ Send the women on for a moment,” he begged. 
‘““T have a word for you alone.” 

Janet turned her horse at once in obedience to 
my gesture. Beatrice, however, lingered. She 
was gazing across at my companion. I saw their 
eyes meet and it seemed to me a strange thing that 
such a look should pass between those two. Then 
I saw Michael shake his head. 

‘““] must speak to Greyes alone,’’ he insisted. 
‘’ Every moment that | linger here makes my escape 
more difficult.” 

She turned and rode slowly after Janet, but reined 
in her horse scarcely twenty paces away. Michael 
rode up to my side. He had dropped his weapon 
back into the loose pocket of his riding-coat. He 
was at my mercy and he knew it. Yet, rightly 
enough, he had no fear. 

“Norman Greyes,” he said, “ this 1s the end of 
our duel, for I have finished with life as you and I 
understand life. Fate has made us enemies. Fate 
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might more than once have given either of us the 
other’s life. Those things are finished.” 

“You speak as though you were making a 
voluntary retirement—yet how can you hope to 
escape ’”’ I asked him. ‘“ There is a price upon 
your head wherever you turn. Even though my 
day has passed, there are others who will never rest 
until they have brought you to justice.” 

‘“T am not here to speak about myself,” he 
answered indifferently. ‘‘ I want a word with you 
about that girl.’ 

‘““ About Beatrice Kindersley ?”’ 

¢ Yes.”’ 

“What can you have to say about her?” I 
demanded, puzzled, although the memory of that 
look was still with me. 

“ Never mind—you know life, Greyes, although 
you walk on the wrong side of the fence. You know 
that the greatest of us are great because of our 
follies. That girl is the folly of my later life. 
There is a touch of romance in her, a sentiment—for 
God’s sake, Greyes, don’t sit and look at me like a 
graven image! Be a human being and say that 
you understand.” 

I remembered that look and I nodded. 

“T understand,” I said. ‘“‘ Goon.” 

‘Tell her, then, for the love of heaven, who and 
what I am. Tell her that I have wives living, 
women whom I have deceived in every quarter of 
the globe. ‘Tell her that a policeman’s hand upon 
my shoulder would mean the gallows in England 
or the electric chair in America. Tell her what 
manner of life I have lived. Strip off the coverings. 
Show her the raw truth. Tell her that I am a 
criminal at heart from the sheer love of crime.” 
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‘“ T will tell her what you say,” I promised. 

‘“Damn it, man!’ he answered passionately, 
as he turned his head to windward for a moment and 
swung round his horse. “ Tell her nothing from 
me, tell her from yourself. You know the truth, 
if any man does. Give her pain, if you must. 
Show her the ugly side. As man to man, Greyes, 
enemy to enemy, swear that you will do this.’” 

‘“ | swear,” I answered. 

He must have touched his horse with his whip, 
unseen by me, for the words had scarcely left my 
lips, before he was galloping away, making for the 
loneliest and bleakest part of the moor. I heard a 
stifled cry from Beatrice, a cry that was almost a 
sob. 

‘* ‘Why did you let him go, Norman? I wanted to 
say good-bye |” 

‘* He left some message for you,” I answered, a 
little grimly. 


Michael 


I lunched one Sunday morning at the Café de 
Paris, with my friend Gaston Lefévre, the well- 
known insurance agent of the Rue Scribe—a 
luncheon specially planned to celebrate the winding- 
up of one of the greatest coups of our partnership. 
We had a table in the far corner of the restaurant, 
and we were able by reason of its isolation to speak 
of intimate things. 

“You must now be a very wealthy man, my 
friend,” Lefévre said to me, a trifle enviously, for all 
Frenchmen worship money, “a very wealthy man 
indeed.”’ 


“I have enough,” I answered. “As a matter 
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of fact, this is one of the reasons why I have decided 
to levy no more contributions upon the fools of the 
world.” 

“You are not going to retire?’ Lefévre cried 
in a tone of alarm. 

‘ Absolutely,” I assured him. ‘I have burned 
all my boats in England, destroyed all ciphers, sealed 
up my secret places of refuge and said good-bye to 
all my friends. I have said good-bye even to 
Younghusband, the cleverest rascal who ever 
successfully carried out the bluff of being a 
respectable Lincoln’s Inn solicitor for over fifteen 
years. The rascal is actually getting new clients 
every week. Genuine clients, I mean. He 1s 
almost as wonderful as you.” 

‘““ As for me,’’ my companion confessed, sipping 
his wine, “‘ my position has never been so difficult 
as yours. I have run no risks like you. I have 
never stolen a penny in my life, or raised my hand 
in anger or strife against any of my fellow creatures.’ 

I laughed softly. After all, the hypocrites os the 
world are amongst the essential things. 

“You have made a million or so by those he 
have,” I reminded him. 

“Money which has been thoroughly well 
earned,’’ was the confident reply. “‘ Under the 
shelter of my name and position, many things have 
been rendered possible which could not otherwise 
have been even attempted. ‘Take this last business, 
for instance. Could you ever have smuggled a 
quarter of a million pounds’ worth of jewellery out 
of the country without my aid ?” 

“It is agreed,” I assented. ‘‘ In such matters 
you have genius.” 


M. Lefévre waved his hand. 
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“Tt 1s a trifle, that,’ he declared. ‘“‘ Let us 
speak of yourself, my friend. You are in the 
prime of life, excitement is as necessary to you as 
his sweetheart to a Frenchman or his golf to an 
Englishman. You have just brought off one of the 
finest coups which has ever been planned. A 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds to divide for 
the sale of these jewels, and not a single clue left 
behind. It was genius indeed. What is going to 
take the place of these things to you in life ?”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders, for indeed I had asked 
myself the same question. 

‘There is plenty of amusement to be found,” I 
answered. 

Monsieur Lefévre had his doubts. 

‘‘ That is all very well,” he pointed out, “ but if 
you destroy for yourself, as you say you have done, 
all the hundred and one means of escape which our 
ingenuity has evolved, you will have to step warily 
for the next few years. Neither London nor New 
York will forget you easily.” 

‘“ My disappearance,” I replied, “ will be your 
task. To-day we divided the last instalments of 
our recent profits, amounting, I think, to a little 
over two million francs. Half a million I have 
placed in this envelope. They will be yours in 
return for the service you are about to render me.” 

My companion’s eyes glistened. 

“Tt is a difficult matter, this, then, my friend ? ” 
he asked anxiously. 

‘““On the contrary, it will give you very little 
trouble indeed,” I assured him. ‘“‘ You have, I 
think, amongst your other very useful connections, 
a friendly one with a certain French hospital. I 
will mention no names.” 
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‘* That is, in a measure, true,’” Monsieur Lefévre 
assented cautiously. 

‘Your task, then, is simple,” I explained. “In 
the bag which I left at your office yesterday are 
clothes, jewellery, papers and other trifles of 
apparent insignificance. The next unknown man 
who dies in the hospital, of my height and build, 
will be wearing these clothes, and will have in his 
possession the other trifles I have spoken of, which 
have been all carefully chosen to establish my 
identity. The authorities will notify the French 
and New York police, Scotland Yard and the Press. 
You, also, will assist in making it publicly known 
that a well-known criminal has passed away.” 

““T see no difficulty,”” my companion admitted 
thoughtfully. 

“There is no difficulty,” I assured him. 

“And afterwards ?”’ 

I shook my head. 

‘There is no person breathing,” I told him, 
“to whom I shall confide my plan. I am in no 
hurry. I think you will agree that for a certain 
length of time, I could move about Paris without 
fear of being recognised.” 

“It 1s without a doubt true,’”’ my companion 
assented, leaning back in his place and studying me 
thoughtfully. “I passed you on the Boulevard 
and here, in the entrance, without a single impulse 
of recognition. I did not know you even when you 
spoke to me. You look precisely what I took you 
to be, an elderly Frenchman of good birth, retired 
from some profession, rather an elegant, something 
of a doulevardier, nothing whatever of an English- 
man. I tell you, Michael,” my companion con- 
cluded, with some enthusiasm, “that no artist upon 
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the stage or off it, in our day, is such a master of 
human disguise as you.” 

“1 will not attempt to pretend that you flatter 
me, Lefévre,’’ I replied, “ because, as a matter of 
fact, I believe that what you say is the truth. Very 
well, then, just as I am, I commence so much as 
may be left to me of the aftermath of life. Within 
a week I shall leave Paris. You may never see or 
hear of me again. On the other hand I may feel 
the call. I make no rash promises or statements.” 

“It would interest me strangely to be in the 
secret of your whereabouts,” Lefévre persisted. 

I shook my head, as I called for the bill. 

‘““T have a fancy,” I told him, “ for stepping off 
the edge of the world. Let us take an automobile 
and watch the beautiful women at Auteuil.” 

A fortnight later I read my obituary notice in a 
dozen papers. The New York Herald devoted a 
column to me, and the Continental Daily Mail 
followed suit. The Times dismissed me with half 
a dozen lines of small print, which seemed unkind 
when one considered the quantity of free sensational 
material I had afforded them. The Daily Telegraph 
seemed to think that Scotland Yard was at fault in 
having allowed me to slip out of the world accord- 
ing to my own time and inclination. The Morning 
Post thought that Society at large must breathe a 
sigh of relief at the passing away of one of the world’s 
greatest criminals. Only one French paper re- 
ported a little incident which for a single moment 
brought the fires of madness into my blood— 
madness and a weakness of which I shall not speak. 
Some one in England, a woman, had wired to a 
Paris florist and there were flowers sent to the 
hospital on the morning of the funeral, with no 
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hypocritical message, just the name “ Beatrice ”’ 
onacard. Well, it was my choice. 


Fanet 


It was chance which brought us to St. Jean de 
Luz, chance and Norman’s desire to escape from the 
pandemonium of an overcrowded golf course. We 
sat out on the verandah of the Golf Club on the late 
afternoon of our arrival, watching the pink and 
mauve outlines of the lower hills and the sombre 
majesty of the snow-capped mountains beyond. 
There had been a wind earlier in the day, but the 
stillness here was almost incredible. The trees 
which crowned the summit of the grassy slopes 
were silent and motionless ; the cypresses beyond, 
against the background of the pink-fronted farm- 
houses they sheltered, seemed darker than ever ; 
the poplars leading to the villas on the south side of 
the valley stood like silent sentinels. I was conscious 
of a curious sense of tranquillity, inspired a little, no 
doubt, by my surroundings. Norman, after a few 
words of appreciation, looked longingly at his golf 
clubs and suggested a game to the secretary, who 
had come out to welcome us. 

‘Sorry, but I’ve had two rounds already,”’ the 
latter regretted. ‘“* There’s a man named Benisande 
out there practising. He’s a Frenchman, but a 
thundering good player. Would you care about a 
round with him?” 

‘J should like a round with any one,”” Norman 
declared enthusiastically. 

The secretary strolled across towards the man who 
was practising mashie shots on to the last green, a 
slim man with a slight but graceful stoop, silver-grey 
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hair and clean-cut, weather-beaten features. He 
was dressed in tweed golf clothes of English fashion, 
and was attended by his own manservant, who was 
carrying his clubs. He apparently accepted the 
secretary's suggestion with alacrity, and the two 
men came over to us at once. A few words of 
introduction were spoken and we all made our way 
to the first tee. The Frenchman, discovering that 
Norman’s handicap was the same as his own, 
insisted upon the latter taking the honour. Norman 
drove an average ball straight down the course— 
and then came the great moment. Monsieur 
Benisande glanced curiously at us both, handed his 
cap to his servant, swung his club and addressed 
the ball. I gave a little cry. Norman stood as 
though he were turned to stone. In that moment 
we had both recognised him. Unmoved, Michael 
drove straight and far u we the course and watched 
his ball for the length of its run. Afterwards, we 
three stood and looked at one another upon the 
tee. The secretary had disappeared in the club- 
house, the caddies had already started after the 
balls ; we were practically alone. 

‘This is an interesting coincidence,’’ Michael 
remarked, with a smile that seemed to have lost all 
its cynicism. “‘Our acquaintance, Sir Norman, 
if I remember rightly, commenced with a game of 
golf at Woking.” 

“We thought that you were dead,” I gasped. 

Michael sighed. 

‘““] took great pains to ensure your thinking so,”’ 
he declared. “ It is my misfortune to have run up 
apainst the two people who were bound to recognise 
me. Still, I have had a very pleasant four 
years.” 
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“Is it so long?” I murmured, for Norman 
seemed still incapable of speech. 

“Four years and a few months,” Michael 
continued. “It is a great deal to have snatched 
from a life which should have been ended. I have 
a charming little villa, a converted farmhouse— 
you can see it through the trees there ; a delightful 
garden—my violets and carnations are famous— 
and there are very few English flowers which I have 
not managed to grow. I play a round of golf 
whenever I feel like it and when the wander hunger 
comes I vanish up there into the Pyrenées. Antoine, 
my servant, is a Basque, and an accomplished 
mountaineer. To-day I can follow him anywhere.” 

‘* What are we going to do about this ? ’’ Norman 
muttered. 

“That remains with you,” Michael replied. 

We started to walk slowly towards where the two 
balls were lying almost side by side. I passed my 
arm through my husband’s and looked into his face. 
It was obvious that he perfectly well realised the 
crisis with which he had to deal. During the last 
four years, wonderful years they had been, we had 
spent scarcely more than a month or two in London. 
We had travelled in Italy and Egypt, wintered 
twice in the South of France and the remainder of the 
time had been devoted to Greyes Manor. I had 
my two babies to look after, and Norman his farms. 
The ties which had bound him to his old profession 
had naturally weakened, yet I knew now how his 
mind was working. Here, by his side, was a man 
whom he had sworn to bring to justice, a notorious 
criminal, a man whom, by every code of ethics and 
citizenship, he ought promptly to denounce. And 
I knew that, for some reason, he hated the task 
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almost as much as I hated it for him. They drew 
near to their balls and Norman came to a standstill. 
He had arrived at his decision. I, at any rate, 
awaited it breathlessly. 

‘* Michael,” he said, “* you shall have your chance. 
You know my duty. You know that I am a man 
who generally tries to doit. Yet, to be candid with 
you, I have a conviction that your career as a 
criminal is over, and my personal inclination is to 
leave you alone. We will let Fate decide it. We are 
as nearly equal at this game as two men can be. 
Fate made you my partner this evening. I will play 
you this round for your liberty and my silence.” 

I saw Michael’s eyes glitter and I knew that the 
idea appealed to him. He looked towards the green 
and swung his cleek lightly backwards and forwards. 

‘Let us understand one another,” he insisted. 
“If I win, I am free of you for the rest of my life. 
If I lose, I am to face the end.” 

“Tf you lose,” Norman said, “I shall send a 
telegram to Scotland Yard, and another to the Chief 
of the Police at Marseilles.” 

“* The terms are agreed,’’ Michael declared, taking 
up his stance. “ My life against your bruised 
conscience.” 

So the match started. The first hole was halved 
in four, and from then onwards commenced a 
struggle which I can hardly think of, even now, 
without a shiver of excitement. Neither was ever 
more than two up but, at the sixteenth hole, I began 
to realise that another factor besides skill was at 
work. Norman topped his second shot but jumped 
the bunker and lay upon the green. Michael 
carried the bunker with a perfectly played mashie 
shot, but pitched upon a mowing machine and came 
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back to an almost unplayable place in the long grass. 
He lost the hole. Norman, who was as nearly 
nervous as I have ever seen him, muttered something 
about bad luck, but his adversary only shrugged his 
shoulders. At the seventeenth hole, Norman drove 
fairly well but was still sixty yards short of the green. 
It was the old Michael who took his stand afterwards 
on the tee, hard and dogged. I saw his teeth gleam 
for a moment, and the whitening of the flesh around 
his knuckles as he gripped his club fiercely. He hit 
the most wonderful drive I have ever seen, long and 
low and straight. It carried on and on whilst we 
watched it breathlessly. Finally it ran on to the 
green and ended within a couple of clubs’ lengths 
of the hole. I gave a little gasp of relief, for, from 
the first, I had prayed that my husband might lose. 
But I had reckoned without that unseen force. 
Norman topped his mashie shot, which bumped 
along the ground on to the green, ‘passed Michael’s 
ball and, to my horror, dropped in the hole. Even 
Norman himself seemed to have no words. He 
stood looking at the spot where his ball had disap- 
peared, his face averted from his opponent. 

“Sorry,” he said gruffly. ‘‘ My second fluke 
in two holes, I’m afraid.” 

Michael made no remark. He studied his putt 
long and carefully, hit it with a musical little click 
and we all watched it run straight for the hole. 
At the last moment some trifling irregularity of 
surface seemed to deflect it, it caught the corner of 
the hole, swung round inside and came out again. 
It rested on the very edge and we stood there waiting. 
Nothing, however, happened. Michael turned 
away and I fancied that I saw a little quiver upon his 
lips. 
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‘‘ We are now all square,” he said. “I scarcely 
expected to lose the last two holes.”’ 

‘“] have been lucky,’’ Norman admitted, a little 
brusquely, “‘ but I can’t help it. It might have been 
the other way.” 

At the eighteenth, a strong wind was against them. 
Norman, pulling a little, escaped the bunkers, but 
Michael, hitting a far better ball, carried them with 
a few yards to spare. Norman played a fine second 
and reached the green, four or five yards from the 
hole. When Michael reached his ball, I saw him 
stop and look at it. His servant gave an exclama- 
tion. It was lying where a huge clod of earth had 
been knocked away by some beginner and never 
replaced, without a blade of grass around it and on 
a downward slope. I looked across towards my 
husband. 

‘Tt isn’t fair,” I whispered hoarsely. ‘“‘ Move it 
with your foot. Norman can’t see. Besides, I’m 
in the way.” 

Michael, who was choosing a club, just glanced 
up at me for a moment, and I felt as though | had 
said something sacrilegious. 

“We don’t play games that way,’ he rejoined 
quietly. “1 am afraid this is going to be rather a 
forlorn hope, though.”’ 

He took a niblick, and against the wind he was 
only able to get about halfway to the green. This 
time, however, his ball was lying well. 

‘““T play the odd,” he murmured, as he selected 
arunning-up cleek. We waited breathlessly for the 
shot. Norman’s caddy and Mlichael’s servant, 
although they had no idea, of course, of the signi- 
ficance of the match, had gathered from our tense 
air that 1t was of no ordinary interest. We all 
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watched Michael’s ball, when at last he played it, 
spellbound. It was a low shot, beautifully straight 
for the flag, and I could scarcely keep back a little 
cry of joy when I| saw it land on the green and run 
slowly two or three yards past the hole. 

‘* A fine recovery,” Norman said thickly. “ My 
turn now to play the like.” 

He took his putter and my heart sank as I saw 
him strike the ball well and firmly. For a moment 
it seemed as though he had holed it and the match 
was over. It came to a standstill about eighteen 
inches short. 

“This for a half,’’ Michael remarked, as he went 
towards his ball. 

I saw him half close his eyes as he took up his 
stance, and I wondered for a moment what he was 
thinking of. He took the line carefully and struck 
the ball straight for the back of the hole. I gavea 
little gasp. It seemed as though the half were 
assured. Then a cry of dismay from Michael’s 
caddy startled me. The ball, although it had seemed 
to hit the back of the hole, spun round and came out 
again. Again it lay within a foot or so of the hole. 
Michael stood quite still looking at it. He glanced 
up and our eyes met. 

“* The fates,”’ he said quietly, “‘ are against me.”’ 

Norman took out his putter and I scarcely dared 
to watch. He was only a few inches from the hole. 
The result seemed certain. Then as | forced myself 
to watch him, a strange thought came to me. He 
seemed to be taking unusual care, but he was holding 
his putter differently and he seemed to have lost his 
confidence. 

‘This for the match,” he said, looking across at 
his opponent. 
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“For the match,’’ Michael repeated hopelessly. 

Norman struck the ball with a little stab and I 
could scarcely believe my eyes. It missed the hole, 
passing it on the left-hand side and coming to a 
standstill at least two feet away. Norman looked 
down at the ground in a puzzled manner. 

‘““ This is the rottenest green on the course,” he 
muttered. ‘“ Whose play, caddy?” 

The caddy considered the matter for a moment 
and pointed to Michael. This time there was no 
mistake. ‘The ball went well and truly to the bottom 
of the hole. Norman again surprised me. He 
studied his ridiculous little putt with exaggerated 
care, brushed away some fancied impediment and 
reproved his caddy sharply for talking. When he 
hit the ball, he hit it crisply enough but again with 
that slight stab which drew it once more to the wrong 
side of the hole. There was a little murmur. 

‘““T never saw such filthy putting in my life!” 
Norman exclaimed, looking exactly like a normal 
man who has lost an important match by a moment’s 
carelessness. ‘“* Your match, Monsieur Benisande. 
I think perhaps you deserved it. You had all 
the worst of the luck until my putting paralysis 
set in.” 

Michael took off his hat and I saw great beads of 
perspiration upon his forehead. 

‘““T am thankful for my win,” he said quietly, 
“but I scarcely expected it.”’ 

We all walked back to the clubhouse together. 

‘* Janet and I will leave St. Jean de Luz at once,” 
Norman announced. 

“It will not be necessary,”’ Michael rejoined 
quickly. ‘‘ To-morrow I start for the mountains. 
I shall be gone for a week or more. I beg that you 
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will not hurry your departure. May I speak to you 
for a moment, Janet ?” 

Norman made his way, without remark, to the 
clubhouse. He neither spoke to nor looked towards 
Michael again. Men are strange beings. ‘This 
was the passing of the feud which left them both 
foresworn. . . . I spared Michael the question 
which I knew was upon his lips. 

‘* Beatrice is well,” I told him. ‘“‘ She is still 
unmarried.” 

There was a light in Michael’s face which I 
pretended not to see. It was gone in a moment, 
and when he spoke his voice was quite steady. 

‘“T am sorry to hear that she is unmarried,” he 
said, ‘‘ although no man in the world could be 
worthy of her. I am going to entrust you with a 
mission. If ever the truth concerning me should 
come to light, I want her to know this.” 

He drew from his pocket a letter case of black 
silk with platinum clasps, a simple but very elegant 
trifle fora man. Out of it he drew what appeared 
to be its sole contents, a crumpled card, upon which 
was written in Beatrice’s handwriting, her own name. 
The card was smeared as though with the stain of 
crushed flowers. 

‘“T planned my death,” he continued, with a faint 
return to his old cynical smile, “ very much as I have 
lived my life—with my tongue in my cheek. Then 
I read in some French paper that Beatrice had sent 
flowers to the hospital for my funeral and I felt all 
the bitter shame of a man who has doneanugly thing. 
I made what atonement I could. After having 
reached absolute safety, I risked my life in almost 
foolhardy fashion. I attended my own funeral. I 
stole that card and one of the flowers from the grave. 
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If ever she should learn the truth,” he added, his 
face turned away towards the mountains, “‘ I should 
like her to know that. She may reckon it as 
atonement.” 

I laid my hand upon his arm. Speech of any sort 
seemed to have become extraordinarily difficult. 
When I had found the words I wanted Michael 
had gone. 


The last we saw of Michael was, in its way, 
allegorical. As we climbed one of the grassy slopes 
of the Golf Club on the following morning, we 
noticed men on the other side of the river, walking 
steadily away from us along the path which led across 
the lower chain of hills towards the mountains. 
They carried knapsacks on their backs and long 
staves in their hands. ‘They had, somehow, at that 
distance the air of pilgrims. 

‘There goes Benisande, off on one of his moun- 
tain expeditions,” the secretary, who was playing 
with Norman, remarked, pointing them out. 
‘They say that he has made up his mind to climb 
that further peak beyond the Pass. Even the 
Basque guides call him foolhardy.” 

I watched the two figures. I waved my hand in 
futile farewell. But Michael never once turned 
back. 
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I2 °: AN INTERRUPTED SUPPER PARTY 


HERE was nothing about the supper party on 

that particular Sunday evening in November 
at Daisy Villa, Green Street, Streatham, which 
seemed to indicate in any way that one of the most 
interesting careers connected with the world’s 
history of crime was to owe its very existence to the 
disaster which befell that little gathering. 

The villa was the residence and also—to his 
credit—the unmortgaged property of Mr. David 
Barnes, a struggling but fairly prosperous coal 
merchant, of excellent character, some means, and 
Methodist proclivities. His habit of sitting with- 
out his coat when carving, although deprecated by 
his wife and daughter on account of the genteel 
aspirations of the latter, was a not unusual one in 
the neighbourhood ; and coupled with the prox- 
imity of a cold joint of beef, his seat at the head of 
the table, and a carving-knife and fork grasped in 
his hands, established clearly the fact of his position 
in the household, which a somewhat weak physiog- 
nomy might otherwise have led the casual observer 
to doubt. 

Opposite to him, at the other end of the table, sat 
his wife, Mrs. Barnes, a somewhat voluminous lady, 
with a high colour, a black satin frock, and many 
ornaments. On her left the son of the house, 
eighteen years old, of moderate stature, and some- 
what pimply, with the fashion of the moment 
reflected in his pink tie with white spots, drawn 
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through a gold ring, and curving outwards to seek 
obscurity underneath a dazzling waistcoat. A white 
tuberose in his buttonhole might have been intended 
as a sort of compliment to the occasion, or an indi- 
cation of his intention to take a walk after supper in 
the fashionable purlieus of the neighbourhood. 

Facing him sat his sister—a fluffy-haired, blue- 
eyed young lady, pretty in her way, but chiefly 
noticeable for a peculiar sort of self-consciousness 
blended with self-satisfaction, and possessed only 
at a certain period in their lives by young ladies of 
her age. It was almost the air of the cat in whose 
interior reposes the missing canary, except that in 
this instance the canary obviously existed in the 
person of the young man who sat at her side, intro- 
duced formally to the household for the first time. 
That young man’s name was—at the moment— 
Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald. 

It seems idle to attempt any description of a 
person who, in the past, had secured a certain amount 
of fame under a varying personality ; and who in 
the future was to become more than ever notorious 
under a far less aristocratic pseudonym than that 
under which he was at present known to the inhabi- 
tants of Daisy Villa. There are photographs of him 
in New York and Paris, St. Petersburg and Chicago, 
Vienna and Cape Town, but there are no two 
pictures which present to the casual observer the 
slightest likeness to one another. 

To allude to him by the name under which he 
had won some part, at least, of the affections of Miss 
Maud Barnes, Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald, as he sat 
there a suitor on probation for her hand, was a 
young man of modest and genteel appearance. He 
wore a blue serge suit—a little underdressed for the 
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occasion, perhaps ; but his tie and collar were neat ; 
his gold-rimmed spectacles—if rather disapproved 
of by Maud on account of the air of steadiness which 
they imparted—suggested excellent son-in-law-like 
qualities to Mr. and Mrs. Barnes. He had the 
promise of a fair moustache, but his complexion 
generally was colourless. His features, except 
for a certain regularity, were undistinguished. His 
speech was modest and correct. His manner varied 
with his company. To-night it had been pronounced 
by excellent judges—gentlemanly. 

The conversation consisted—naturally enough, 
under the circumstances—of a course of subtle and 
judicious pumping, tactfully prompted for the most 
part by Mrs. Barnes. Such, for instance, as the 
following : 

‘Talking about Marie Corelli’s new book 
reminds me, Mr. Fitzgerald—your occupation 1s 
connected with books, is it not?” his prospective 
mother-in-law inquired artlessly. 

Mr. Fitzgerald bowed assent. 

‘“ Tam cashier at Howell & Wilson’s, in Cheap- 
side,” he said. ‘“‘ We sell a great many books there 
—as many, | should think, as any retail establish- 
ment in London.”’ 

‘“ Indeed !’’ Mrs. Barnes purred. ‘“ Very inter- 
esting work, I am sure. So nice and intellectual, 
too ; for, of course, you must be looking inside 
them sometimes,” 

“I know the place well,” Mr. Adolphus Barnes 
announced condescendingly—*“ pass it every day 
on my way to lunch.” 

““ So much nicer,”’ Mrs. Barnes continued, “ than 
any of the ordinary businesses—grocery or drapery 
or anything of that sort.” 
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Miss Maud elevated her eyebrows slightly. Was 
it likely that she would have looked with eyes of 
favour upon a young man engaged in any of these 
inferior occupations ! 

‘'There’s money in books, too,’”’ Mr. Barnes 
declared, with sudden inspiration. 

His prospective son-in-law turned towards him 
deferentially. 

“You are right, sir,” he admitted. “ There is 
money in them. ‘There’s money for those who 
write, and there’s money for those who sell. My 
occupation,” he continued, with a modest little 
cough, “‘ brings me often into touch with publishers’ 
travellers and clerks ; so I am, as it were, behind 
the scenes to some extent. I can assure you,’”’ he 
continued, looking from Mr. Barnes to his wife, 
and finally transfixing Mr. Adolphus—‘“I can 
assure you that the money paid by some firms of 
publishers to a few well-known authors—I will 
mention no names—as advances against royalties 
is something stupendous !” 

“Ah!” Mr. Barnes murmured, solemnly 
shaking his head. 

‘““ Marie Corelli, 1 expect, and that Hall Caine,”’ 
young Adolphus remarked. 

‘* Seems easy enough to write a book, too,’’ Mrs. 
Barnes said. ‘‘ Why, I declare that some of those 
we get from the library—we subscribe to a library, 
Mr. Fitzgerald—are just as simple and straight- 
forward that a child might have written them. No 
plot whatsoever, no murders or mysteries or any- 
thing of that sort—just stories about people like 
ourselves. I don’t see how they can pay any one 
for writing stories about men and women Jjust like 
those one meets every day !” 
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“* [ always say,’’ Maud intervened, “‘ that Spencer 
means to write a book some day. He has quite the 
literary air, hasn’t he, mother ? ”’ 

‘* Indeed he has |!’ Mrs. Barnes answered, with 
an appreciative glance at the gold-rimmed spectacles. 

Mr. Fitzgerald modestly declined any literary 
aspirations. 

‘The thing is a gift, after all,’’ he declared, 
generously. ‘‘ I] can keep accounts, and earn my 
salary at it, but if I attempted fiction I should soon 
be up a tree.”’ 

Mr. Barnes nodded his approval of such senti- 
ments. 

‘“ Every one to his trade, I say,” he remarked. 
‘* What sort of salaries do they pay, now, in the book 
trade ?”’ he asked guilelessly. 

‘Very fair,” Mr. Fitzgerald admitted candidly— 
‘very fair indeed.” 

‘When I was your age,”’ Mr. Barnes said reflec- 
tively, “I was getting—let me see—forty-two 
shillings a week. Pretty good pay, too, for those 
days.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald admitted the fact. 

“Of course,” he said apologetically, “salaries 
are a little higher now all round. Mr. Howell 
has been very kind to me—in fact, 1 have had two 
rises this year. I am getting four pounds ten 
now.” 

“Four pounds ten per week?” Mrs. Barnes 
exclaimed, laying down her knife and fork. 

‘‘ Certainly,” Mr. Fitzgerald answered. ‘“‘ After 
Christmas, I have some reason to believe that it may 
be five pounds.” 

Mr. Barnes whistled softly, and looked at the 
young man with a new respect. 
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“I told you that—Mr.—that Spencer was doing 
pretty well, mother,’’ Maud simpered, looking down 
at her plate. 

‘* Any one to support ?” her father asked, trans- 
ferring a pickle from the fork to his mouth. 

““No one,” Mr. Fitzgerald answered. “In 
fact, I may say that I have some small expectations. 
I haven’t done badly, either, out of the few in- 
vestments I have made from time to time.”’ 

‘* Saved a bit of money, eh ?”’ Mr. Barnes asked 
genially. 

‘““T have a matter of four hundred pounds put 
by,” Mr. Fitzgerald admitted modestly, “‘ besides a 
few sticks of furniture. I never cared much about 
lodging-house things, so I furnished a couple of 
rooms myself, some time ago.” 

Mrs. Barnes rose slowly to her feet. 

“You are quite sure you won’t have a small piece 
more beef ?”’ she inquired anxiously. 

‘* Just a morsel °’’ Mr. Barnes suggested, tapping 
the joint insinuatingly with his carving-knife. 

“No, I thank you!” Mr. Fitzgerald answered 
firmly. ‘“‘ I have done excellently.” 

‘Then if you will put the joint on the sideboard, 
Adolphus,” Mrs. Barnes directed, ““ Maud and I 
will change the plates. We always let the girl go 
out on Sundays, Mr. Fitzgerald,” she explained, 
turning to their guest. “It’s very awkward, of 
course, but they seem to expect it.”’ 

** Quite natural, I’m sure,”’ Mr. Fitzgerald mur- 
mured, watching Maud’s light movements with 
admiring eyes. “I like to see ladies interested in 
domestic work.” 

“ There’s one thing I will say for Maud,” her 
proud mother declared, plumping down a dish of 
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jelly upon the table, “* she does know what’s what in 
keeping house, and even if she hasn’t to scrape and 
save as I did when David and I were first married, 
economy is a great thing when you’re young. I 
have always said so, and I stick to it.” 

“ Quite right, mother,” Mr. Barnes agreed. 

‘If instead of sitting there,” Mrs. Barnes con- 
tinued in high good-humour, “‘ you were to get a 
bottle of that port wine out of the cellarette, we 
might drink Mr. Fitzgerald’s health, being as it’s 
his first visit.”’ 

Mr. Barnes rose to his feet with alacrity. 

“For a woman with sound ideas,” he asserted, 
‘““commend me to your mother !”’ 

Maud, having finished her duties, resumed her 
place by the side of the guest of the evening. Their 
hands met under the table-cloth fora moment. To 
the girl the pleasure of such a proceeding was natural 
enough, but Fitzgerald asked himself for the fiftieth 
time why on earth he, who notwithstanding his 
present modest exterior was a young man of some 
experience, should derive a rapture from such primi- 
tive love-making which nothing else in life afforded 
him. He was, at that moment, content with his 
future, a future which he had absolutely and finally 
decided upon. He was content with his father-in- 
law and his mother-in-law, with Daisy Villa, and the 
prospect of a Daisy Villa for himself—content, even 
with Adolphus |! But for Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald 
these things were not to be. The awakening was 
even then at hand. 

The dining-room of Daisy Villa fronted the street, 
and was removed from it only a few feet. Conse- 
quently the footsteps of passers-by upon the flagged 
pavement were clearly distinguishable. It was just 
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at the moment when Mrs. Barnes was inserting a few 
fresh almonds into a somewhat precarious tipsy cake, 
and Mr. Barnes was engaged with the decanting of 
the port, that three pairs of footsteps, considerably 
heavier than those of the ordinary promenader, 
paused’ outside and finally stopped. The gate 
creaked. Mr. Barnes looked up. 

“ Hullo!” he exclaimed. ‘ What’s_ that? 
Visitors ?” 

They all listened. The front door bell rang. 
Adolphus, in response to a gesture from his mother, 
rose sulkily to his feet. 

‘ Job I hate !’’ he muttered, as he left the room. 

The Barneses, full of the small curiosity of people 
of their class, were intent upon listening for voices 
outside. The demeanour of Mr. Spencer Fitz- 
gerald, therefore, escaped their notice. Itis doubt- 
ful in any case whether their perceptions would have 
been sufficiently keen to have enabled them to trace 
the workings of emotion in the countenance of‘a 
person so magnificently endowed by Providence 
with the art of subterfuge. Mr. Spencer Fitz- 
gerald seemed simply to have stiffened into acute 
and earnest attention. It was only for a moment 
that he hesitated. His unfailing inspiration told 
him the truth ! 

His course of action was simple—he rose to his 
feet and strolled to the window. 

‘* Some one who has lost their way in the fog, 
perhaps,” he remarked. ‘‘ What a night !”’ 

He laid his hand upon the sash—simultaneously 
there was a rush of cold air into the room, a half- 
angry, half-frightened exclamation from Adolphus 
in the passage, a scream from Miss Maud—and no 
Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald ! No one had time to be 
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more than blankly astonished. The door was 
opened, and a police inspector, in very nice dark 
braided uniform and a peaked cap, stood in 
the doorway. 

Mr. Barnes dropped the port, and Mrs. Barnes, 
emulating her daughter’s example, screamed. The 
inspector, as though conscious of the draught, 
moved rapidly toward the window. 

“You had a visitor here, Mr. Barnes,” he said 
quickly—“‘a Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald. Where is 
he?” 

There was no one who could answer ! Mr. Barnes 
was speechless between the shock of the spilt port 
and the appearance of a couple of uniformed police- 
men in his dining-room. John Dory, the detective, 
he knew well enough in his private capacity, but in 
his uniform, and attended by policemen, he pre- 
sented a new and startling appearance. Mrs. 
Barnes was in hysterics, and Maud was gazing, like 
a creature turned to stone, at the open window 
through which little puffs of fog were already 
drifting into the room. Adolphus, with an air of 
bewilderment, was standing with his mouth and 
eyes wider open than they had ever been in his 
life. And as regards the honoured guest of these 
admirable inhabitants of Daisy Villa, there was not 
the slightest doubt but that Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald 
had disappeared through the window | 


Through the hidden world, across the streets and 
squares, over which had fallen the foulest curtain 
with which Nature had yet plagued the earth, 
Spencer Fitzgerald stole like a cat who sees 1n the 
darkness, like a blind man mocking the terrors of 
those about him. As he walked he made sundry 
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slight changes in his appearance, and his arrange- 
ments for so doing proved that he was not altogether 
the guileless young man who had eaten the Sunday 
cold beef of Daisy Villa, and sought the hand of its 
fair daughter. 

First his spectacles were crushed to pieces and 
dropped down a convenient grating into the ob- 
scurity of the sewers—it certainly was not noticeable 
that his movements lacked any confidence through 
their absence. Then, as he walked, he tore off his 
collar and tie, and replaced them with similar 
articles of another shape and colour, which he 
produced from his breast-pocket. He had started 
hatless, but it took him a very short time to select 
one of those vague passing shadows of about the 
same height as himself to remove his hat from his 
head, and plunge into the gloom at a pace which 
rendered pursuit futile. 

Carrying resource and his peculiar gifts further 
still he possessed himself, a little later, of a hand- 
some malacca cane and a pair of gloves. ‘The owner 
of the latter had the bad taste to make a commotion 
about his trifling loss—to shout “* Stop thief |’ and 
attempt pursuit. But Fitzgerald slipped through 
this world of dim things like a man endowed with a 
new sense, and the only result of that unfortunate 
shout was that half a dozen innocent people, who 
had not learnt the whole art of minding their own 
business, became involved in a heated and painful 
dispute. 

Who's ke calling a thief?” 

‘What did ’e ’it my friend for, then ? ” 

‘* Serve him jolly well right |” 

‘“ T ain’t seen ’is cane.” 

‘“* Dot 1m one ; I should, if ’e touched me !”’ 
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With the muffled tangle of such exclamations 
coming faintly to his ears Fitzgerald sped on, 
swift-footed and unfaltering, towards his goal. A 
grim smile parted his lips for a moment, as he 
heard the sounds of dispute. Otherwise his face 
remained set and expressionless. 

He was nearing the West End of London now— 
nearing, with every step, the haven which he was 
seeking. There were more people about—a 
greater confusion in the streets. The pavement, 
at one spot, was blocked by an omnibus drawn across 
it, whose shuddering horses refused to move. A 
few yards farther on a closed automobile, with huge, 
fiery eyes, occupied a somewhat similar position. 
As he passed, Fitzgerald heard the sound of a woman 
sobbing. He hesitated, and turning back tapped 
upon the window, which was immediately let down. 
There were two women sitting there in evening 
dress, both handsome—one especially ablaze with 
jewels. The interior of the car was almost like a 
small sitting-room—more luxurious than anything 
Fitzgerald had ever seen. 

‘* Ladies,” he said quietly, “ you seem in distress. 
Can I do anything for you ?” 

The young woman nearest to him leaned eagerly 
forward. An electric light, set in the back of the 
car, was blazing over her head, and at such a short 
distance he could not fail to see that her eyes were 
blue and her hair fair. A rope of pearls hung from 
her neck. The most delicate of perfumes stole 
from the handkerchief which she had withdrawn 
from before her eyes. 

‘Oh, thank you so much!” she exclaimed. 
‘We are trying to get home. Our chauffeur is an 
Italian, and he is bewildered because he has never 
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seen a fog. And we have lost the footman—he 
got off to see where we were, and he has never come 
back. Don’t go away, please! We are terrified 
to death !” 

‘Where do you live ?” Fitzgerald asked. 

“Number 14 Berkeley Square,” the elder lady 
declared. ‘‘ Do tell us where we are now |” 

“You are in Piccadilly, not very far off Berkeley 
Street,” Fitzgerald answered. “I cannot spare the 
time to set your man right, but if you will descend, 
and do not mind walking quickly, I will put you 
on your doorstep in less than two minutes.”’ 

They never hesitated for a second. They 
stepped, trembling, on to the pavement, one clutch- 
ing either arm. It was an extraordinary testimonial 
to the control over men and women which this young 
man undoubtedly possessed, that at his bidding 
they should leave the comparative safety of the car 
to plunge with a stranger into an unseen world. 

“T will tell your chauffeur what to do if he has 
sense enough,” Fitzgerald said, “ but it is much 
more difficult for vehicles of any sort to move. The 
streets are blocked.” 

_“ He speaks no English,” the elder lady said, 
trembling. | 

Fitzgerald broke into fluent Italian. The 
chauffeur, hearing his own language, seemed gal- 
vanised into some show of courage. Fitzgerald 
turned away with the man’s thanks ringing in his 
ears. The women clung to him as drowning fools 
to a would-be deliverer. 

“You have nothing to fear,” Fitzgerald said in 
his calm, precise tone. ‘ Permit me.” 

He drew her cloak round the elder woman’s 
bosom, to conceal her necklace. 
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‘“ Every thief in London is abroad to-night,” he 
said. ‘‘ They cannot see, but they feel your neck 
and wrists as you go by.” 

“Five minutes ago,” the woman sobbed, “I 
would have given my necklace to stand before my 
front door.”’ 

‘““There was no necessity for such fear,” Fitz- 
gerald said. “ For a stranger to London, your 
chauffeur did not do so badly. Do you mind not 
talking foratime. Itiswiser. ‘There are men who 
listen everywhere, and select the class of people 
whom it is easiest to rob.” 

With scarcely a second’s hesitation, he led them 
through the labyrinth of vehicles, of roystering 
men and frightened women. Presently he took a 
sharp turn to the left, and they were conscious of a 
sense of greater quietness. They were leaving the 
uneasy roar behind them. 

We have left Piccadilly,” Fitzgerald announced. 
‘* We are now in Berkeley Street. Tell me how the 
numbers of the square run.” 

“Our house is on the right-hand side, in a line 
with where we are now,” the younger woman cried. 
“Is this really Berkeley Street ?”’ 

“We are passing the back entrance to the 
Empress Club,” Fitzgerald said. 

A blazing, murky light shone down the middle 
of the road—a weird, spectral illumination. 

“Torches one sovereign each,” a hoarse voice 
shouted out. 

‘Shall we have one ?”’ the elder lady asked. 

‘It is not necessary,” Fitzgerald answered. 
“Keep that gold purse under your cloak, please. 
The sixth house in the square you said, I think?” 

“The sixth house,” the girl repeated. 
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‘‘ We are there, then,” Fitzgerald declared. 

His hand felt for a bell and rang it. The door 
was thrown open. A footman peered into the 
darkness. A man in plain livery came hurrying up 
from the interior. The two women, almost 
hysterical, tried to drag their guide in with 
them. 

“You must come in,” the elder lady cried. 
‘“ My husband will thank you himself. I am Lady 
Clenarvon, and this is my daughter—Lady 
Mary.” 

“ Please |” the girl echoed, still clutching at his 
arm. 

Fitzgerald almost wrenched himself free. 

‘““ Madam,” he said, “and young lady,” raising 
his borrowed hat, “you must excuse me. I am 
glad to have been of service.” 

They heard his footsteps, firm and resolute, 
beating time somewhere in the chaotic world. 

“What a dear, extraordinary person ! ” the elder 
lady exclaimed. 

““ He was a man !”’ the girl murmured. 

Fitzgerald went on his way, ill-pleased with 
himself. 

“These are the sort of popinjays,”’ he muttered, 
‘“ who deserve to be stripped of all that they have. 
If only the girl had had black hair ! ” 

His own expedition was nearly atanend. A little 
further on he paused, crossed the road to a block of 
flats, ascended to the eighth floor by an automatic 
lift, and rang the bell at a door which bore simply 
the number 11. A trim parlour-maid seed it 
after a few minutes’ delay. She looked at Fitz- 
gerald with curious eyes. 

‘““ Is Miss Emerson at home ?”’ he asked. 
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‘*‘ Miss Emerson is in,’”’ the maid admitted, with 
some hesitation, “ but I am not sure that she will 
see any one to-night.” 

‘ T have a message for her,” Fitzgerald said. 

“* Will you give me your name, sir, please ?’” the 
maid asked. 

An inner door was suddenly opened. A slim girl, 
looking taller than she really was by reason of the 
rug upon which she stood, looked out into the hall— 
a girl with masses of brown hair loosely coiled on her 
head, with pale face and strange eyes. She opened 
her lips as though to call to her visitor by name, and 
closed them again. ‘There was not much expression 
in her face, but there was enough to show that his 
visit was not unwelcome. 

“You!” she exclaimed. “Come in. Please 
come in at once.” 

Fitzgerald obeyed the invitation of the girl whom 
he had come to visit. She had retreated a little into 
the room, but the door was no sooner closed than she 
held out her hands. 

“Peter |”? she exclaimed. “ Peter, you have 
come to me at last !”’ 

Her lips were parted ; her eyes were bright with 
pleasure ; her whole expression was one of absolute 
delight. Fitzgerald frowned, as though he found 
her welcome rather too enthusiastic for his taste. 

‘ Violet,”’ he said, “* please don’t look at me as 
though I were a prodigal sheep. If you do I shall 
be sorry that I came.” 

Her hands fell to her side, the pleasure died out 
of her face—only her eyes still questioned him. 
Fitzgerald carefully laid his hat and malacca cane 
on a vacant chair. 


‘“‘ Something has happened ?” she said. “ Tell 
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me that all that madness is over—that you are 
yourself again !”’ , 

‘* So far as regards my engagement with Messrs. 
Howell & Wilson,” he said despondently, “ you are 
right. As regards Miss Barnes, there has been no 
direct misunderstanding between us, but I am 
afraid, for the present, that I must consider that— 
well, in abeyance.”’ 

‘‘ That is something ! ” she exclaimed, drawing a 
little breath of relief. “‘ Sitdown, Peter. Will you 
have something to eat? I finished dinner an hour 
ago, but ‘ 

“ Thank you,” Fitzgerald interrupted, “ I supped 
extremely well in Streatham.” 

“In Streatham ?” she repeated. “‘ Why, how 
did you get from there? The fog is awful.” 

“ Fogs do not trouble me,” Fitzgerald answered. 
‘““T walked. I could have done it as well blindfold. 
I will take a whisky and soda, if I may.” 

She led him to an easy chair. 

“T will mix it myself,” she said. 

Fitzgerald seated himself, and took a long drink 
from the tumbler which she handed him. After 
the misery of the fog-bound streets, there was 
something particularly cosy about this delightfully 
furnished room—half library, half drawing-room. 
The colouring was green, the carpet and walls were 
of almost the same shade. Old-fashioned book- 
cases were filled with enticing-looking volumes. 
The engravings upon the wall were striking—perfect 
examples of the French and English schools. Some 
rare vases and statuettes stood about ; chrysanthe- 
mums in such profusion that the whole atmosphere 
was charged with their aromatic perfume. A few 
old brasses hung from the walls. The bronze 
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Venus at the farther end of the room had won a 
medal at the Salon. The woman who owned these 
things, and who was sitting now on a magnificent 
tiger-skin at his feet, was not the least remarkable 
object in the room. Fitzgerald regarded her 
moodily. 

“Ts your drink all right?” she asked. ‘‘ Do 
you want more soda-water ?”’ 

“Tt will do nicely, thank you,” he answered. 

[She stretched out her hand behind her head and 
took a cigarette from a cedar-wood box. She lit it 
from the stump of one which he had been 
smoking. 

‘* Well,” she said, “‘ you have something to say. 
Go on, please.” 

He looked down at her, still with the shadow 
upon his face. Without being exceptionally good- 
looking, she was certainly a pleasant and attractive- 
looking young woman. Her cheeks were a trifle 
pale, her hair—perfectly natural—was a wonderful 
deep shade of soft brown. Her eyes were long and 
narrow—almost Oriental in shape—and they 
seemed in some queer way to match the room— 
he could have sworn that in the firelight they flashed 
green, Her body and limbs, notwithstanding her 
extreme slightness were graceful, perhaps, but with 
the grace of the tigress. No ordinary person could 
have sat as she was doing on the hearthrug, her 
knees drawn up, encircled with her hands, and her 
head thrown back. She wore a green silk dressing- 
jacket, pulled together with a belt of lizard-skin, 
and her neck was bare. Her skirt was of some thin 
black material. She was obviously in déshabillé, 
and yet there was something neat and trim about 
the smaller details of her toilette. 
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‘“ Go on, please, Peter,” she begged. ‘“‘ You are 
keeping me in suspense.” 

‘“‘ There isn’t much to tell,” he answered. ‘It’s 
over—that’s all.” 

She drew a sharp breath through her teeth. 

“You are not going to marry that girl—that 
bourgeoise doll in Streatham ?”’ 

Fitzgerald sat up in his chair. 

‘“ Look here,’’ he said seriously, “ don’t you call 
her names. If I’m not going to marry her, it isn’t 
my fault. She is the only girl I have ever wanted, 
and probably—most probably—she will be the only 
one I ever shall want. That’s honest, isn’t it ?”’ 

The girl winced. 

“Yes,” she said, “ it is honest.” 

‘ | should have married her,” the young man con- 
tinued, “ and I should have been happy. I had my 
eye on a villa—not too near her parents—and I saw 
my way to a little increase of salary. I should have 
taken to gardening, to walks in the park, with an 
occasional theatre, and I should have thoroughly 
enjoyed a fortnight every summer at Skegness or 
Sutton-on-Sea. We should have saved a bit of 
money. I should have gone to church regularly, 
and if possible I should have filled some minor 
public offices. You may call this dourgeots—it was 
my idea of happiness.” 

“Was |” she murmured. 

“Is still,”’ he declared sharply, “ but I shall 
never attain toit. To-night I had to leave Maud— 
to leave the supper table of Daisy Villa—through 
the window !” 

She looked at him in amazement. 

‘The police,” he explained. ‘“‘ That brute Dory 
was at the bottom of it.” 
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‘ But surely,” she murmured, “ you told me that 
you had a Jona-fide situation.” 

‘* So I had,”’ he declared, “‘ and I was a fool not to 
be content with it. It was my habit of taking long 
country walks, and their rotten auditing, which 
undid me !”’ 

The light of understanding flashed slowly into her 
face. Suddenly she laughed—threw her head back 
and laughed long, and with obvious enjoyment. 
The young man who had called himself Spencer 
Fitzgerald watched her moodily. 

“And I thought that you were in earnest,”’ she 
cried. ‘Oh, Peter, you hypocrite |” 

“IT am nothing of the sort!” he retorted. 
‘* Can’t you understand that this was all before I met 
Maud ? Since the day I spoke to her, I turned over 
a new leaf. I have left the night work alone, and 
I repaid every penny of the firm’s money which 
they could ever have possibly found out about. 
There was only that one little affair of mine down at 
Sudbury.” 

“The Cedars !” she exclaimed. 

He nodded. 

‘ The only affair I was anxious about,’”’ he went 
on. “I bungled it, and the luck was against me. 
I saw Dory in the shop one day, last week, and that 
put meon my guard. He knew the Barneses, and | 
believe he was fond of Maud. I made up my mind 
to stick it out, but I was a fool.” 

“Were you followed to-night ?” she asked. 

““'No,” he answered, “‘ or I shouldn’t have come 
here |” 

She drew another little breath. The pupils of 
her eyes shone like points of fire. 

‘* And now ?”’ she asked softly. 
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He set down his empty tumbler. 

“It is most annoying,” he declared. “‘ My 
ambitions were absolutely harmless. I wanted to 
lead a respectable life—I was doing my best to 
attain toit. The middle-class had always attracted 
me. I looked forward to taking a definite place 
amongst them. And now I can’t.” 

“Poor Peter !’’ she murmured, smoothing his 
hand. 

“It’s hard luck,” he continued gloomily. 

‘* Tell me what you are going to do?” she whis- 
pered. 

“‘T have no alternative,’ he answered. ‘“‘ The 
law has kicked me out from the respectable places. 
The law shall pay !” 

She looked at him with glowing eyes. 

“ Have you any plans ?”’ she asked softly. 

““ | have,” he answered. ‘‘ I have considered the 
subject from a good many points of view, and I have 
decided to start in business for myself as a private 
detective.” 

She raised her eyebrows. 

‘* My dear Peter !’? she murmured. ‘“ Couldn’t 
you be a trifle more original ?” 

‘* That is only what I am going to call myself,” 
he answered. ‘I am going to strike out on some- 
what new lines.”’ 

‘* Please explain,” she begged. 

He recrossed his knees and made himself a little 
more comfortable. 

‘* The weak part of every great robbery, however 
successful,’’ he began, “is the shocking wastage in 
value which invariably results. For jewels which 
cost, say, five thousand pounds, and to procure 
which the artist has to risk his life as well as his 
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liberty, he has to consider himself lucky if he clears 
eight hundred. For the Hermitage rubies, for 
instance, where I nearly had to shoot a man dead, 
I realised rather less than four hundred pounds. 
It doesn’t pay.” 

““ Go on,” she begged. 

‘“T am not clear,” he continued, ‘* how far this 
class of business will attract me at all, but I do not 
propose, in any case, to enter into any transactions 
on my own account. I shall work for other people 
and for cash down. Your experience of life, 
Violet, has been fairly large. Have you not some- 
times come into contact with people driven into a 
situation from which they would willingly commit 
any crime to escape if they dared? It is not with 
them a question of money at all—it is simply a 
matter of ignorance. ‘They do not know how to 
commit a crime. They have had no experience, 
and if they attempt it, they know perfectly well that 
they are likely to blunder. A person thoroughly 
experienced in the ways of criminals—a person of 
genius like myself—would have, without a doubt, 
an immense cHentéle, if only he dared put up his 
signboard. Literally, I cannot do that. Actually, 
I mean to do so! I shall be willing to accept 
contracts either to help nervous people out of an 
undesirable crisis ; or, on the other hand, to measure 
my wits against the wits of Scotland Yard, and to 
discover the criminals whom they have failed to 
secure. I shall make my own bargains, and I shall 
be paid in cash. I shall take on nothing that I am 
not certain about.”’ 

“You cannot live outside the law, Peter,”’ she 
objected. “‘ You are clever, I know, but they are 
not all fools at Scotland Yard.” 
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‘You forget,” he reminded her, “‘ that there will 
be a perfectly legitimate side to my profession. 
The other sort of case I shall only accept if I can see 
my way clear to make a success of it. Needless to 
say, I shall have to refuse the majority that are 
offered to me.” 

She came a little nearer to him. 

“In any case,”’ she said with a sigh, “‘ you have 
given up that foolish, Zourgeois life of yours.” 

He looked down into her face and his eyes were 
cold. 

“Violet,” he said, “‘ this is no time for misunder- 
standings. I should like you to know that apart 
from one young lady, who possesses my whole 
affection 

‘“ All of it ?”’ she pleaded. 

“All 1”? he declared emphatically. ‘“‘ She will 
doubtless be faithless to me—under the circum- 
stances, I cannot blame her—but, so far as I am 
concerned, I have no affection whatever for any one 
else.” 

She crept back to her place. 

“T could be so useful to you,” she murmured. 

“You could and you shall, if you will be sensible,” 
he answered. 

‘Tell me how ?”’ she begged. 

He was silent for a moment. 

““ Are you acting now ?”’ he asked. 

“Tam under-studying Molly,” she answered, 
‘“ and I have a very small part at the Globe.” 

““ There is no reason to interfere with that,’”’ he 
said ; “‘in fact I wish you to continue your con- 
nection with the profession. It brings you into 
touch with the class of people amongst whom I am 
likely to find clients.” 
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‘Go on, please,” she begged. 

‘““On two conditions—or rather one,” he said, 
“you can, if you like, become my secretary and 
partner.” 

“* Conditions ? ”’ she asked. 

“You must understand, once and for all,’’ he 
said, ‘* that I will not be made love to, and that I can 
treat you only as a working companion. My name 
will be Peter Ruff, and yours Miss Brown. You 
will have to dress like a secretary and behave like 
one. Sometimes there will be plenty of work for 
you, and sometimes there will be none at all. Some- 
times you will be bored to death, and sometimes 
there will be excitement. I do not wish to make you 
vain, but I may add, especially as you are aware of 
my personal feelings towards you, that you are the 
only person in the world to whom I would make 
this offer.” 

She sighed gently. 

‘Tell me, Peter,” she asked, ‘“‘ when do you mean 
to start this new enterprise ? ”’ 

“Not for six months—perhaps a year,’”’ he 
answered. “I must go to Paris—perhaps to 
Vienna. I might even have to go to New York. 
There are certain associations with which I must 
come into touch—certain information I must 
become possessed of.” 

“Peter,” she said, “I like your scheme, but 
there is just one thing. Such men as you should 
be the brains of great enterprises. Don’t you 
understand what I mean? It shouldn’t be you 
yourself who does the actual deed which brings you 
within the power of the law. I am not over- 
scrupulous, you know. I hate wrong-doing, but 
I have never been able to treat as equal criminals 
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the poor man who steals for a living, and the rich 
financier who robs right and left out of sheer greed. 
I agree with you that crime is not an absolute thing. 
The circumstances connected with every action in 
life determine its morality or immorality. But, 
Peter, it isn’t worth while to go outside the law !”’ 

He nodded. 

‘You are a sensible girl,” he said. “‘ We won’t 
—if we can help it !”’ 


13>: THE MYSTERY OF JOB MASTERS 


BOUT twelve months after the interrupted 

festivities at Daisy Villa, that particular neigh- 
bourhood was again the scene of some rejoicing. 
Standing before the residence of Mr. Barnes were 
three carriages, drawn in each case by a pair of grey 
horses. The coachmen and their steeds were 
similarly adorned with white rosettes. It would 
have been an insult to the intelligence of the most 
youthful of the loungers-by to have informed them 
that a wedding was projected. 

At the neighbouring church all was ready. The 
clerk stood at the door, the red drugget was down, 
the usual curious crowd were standing all agog 
upon the pavement. There was one unusual 
feature of the proceedings. Instead of a solitary 
policeman there were at least a dozen, who kept 
clear the entrance to the church. Their presence 
greatly puzzled a little old gentleman who had 
joined the throng of sightseers. He pushed 
himself to the front and touched one of them upon 
the shoulder. 
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“Mr. Policeman,’ he said, “ will you tell me 
why there are so many of you to keep such a small 
number of people in order ?”’ 

“‘ Bridegroom’s a member of the force, sir, for 
one reason,” the man answered, good-humouredly. 

‘* And the other ?”’ the old gentleman persisted. 

The policeman behaved as though he had not 
heard—a proceeding which his natural stolidity 
rendered easy. The little old gentleman, however, 
was not to be put off. He tapped the man once 
more upon the shoulder. 

‘“‘ And the other reason, Mr. Policeman?” he 
asked insinuatingly. 

““ Not alowed to talk about that, sir,’ was the 
somewhat gruff reply. 

The old gentleman moved away, a trifle hurt. 
He was a very nicely dressed old gentleman indeed, 
and everything about him seemed to savour of pros- 
perity. But he was certainly garrulous. An ob- 
viously invited guest was standing upon the edge of 
the pavement, stroking a pair of lavender kid gloves. 
The little old gentleman sidled up to him. 

‘‘ T beg your pardon, sir,”’ he said, raising his hat. 
“Tam just back from Australia—haven’t seen a 
wedding in England for fifty years. Do you think 
that they would let me into the church ?”’ 

The invited guest looked down at his questioner 
and approved of him. Furthermore, he seemed 
exceedingly glad to be interrupted in his some- 
what nervous task of waiting for the wedding-party. 

‘* Certainly, sir,’’ he replied cheerfully. ‘‘ Come 
along in with me, and I’ll find you a seat.”’ 

Down the scarlet drugget they went—the big 
best man with the red hands and the lavender kid 
gloves, and the opulent-looking old gentleman with 
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the gold-rimmed spectacles and the handsome 
walking-stick. 

““ Dear me, this is very interesting !”’ the latter 
remarked. ‘Is it the custom, sir, always, may I 
ask, in this country, to have so many policemen at 
a wedding °”’ 

The big man looked downwards and shook his 
head. 

“* Special reason,” he said confidentially. ‘‘ Fact 
is, young lady was engaged once to a very bad 
character—a burglar whom the police have been 
wanting for years. He had to leave the country, 
but he has written her once or twice since in a 
mysterious sort of way—wanted her to be true to 
him, and all that sort of thing. Dory—that’s the 
bridegroom—has got a sort of an idea that he 
may turn up to-day.” 

“This is very exciting—very !”’ the little old 
gentleman remarked. “Reminds me of our 
younger days out in Australia.”’ 

“You sit down here,” the best man directed, 
ushering his companion into an empty pew. “Il 
must get back again outside, or I shall have the 
bridegroom arriving.” 

‘“ Good day to you, sir, and many thanks !”’ the 
little old gentleman said politely. 

Soon the bridegroom arrived—a smart young 
officer, well thought of at Scotland Yard—well set 
up, wearing a long tail coat, a lilac-and-white tie, 
and shaking in every limb. He walked up the 
aisle accompanied by the best man ; and the little 
old gentleman from Australia watched him genially 
from behind those gold-rimmed glasses. 

And then, scarcely was he at the altar rails when 
through the open church door one heard the sound 
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of horses’ feet, one heard a rustle, the murmur of 
voices, caught a glimpse of a waiting group arranging 
themselves finally in the porch of the church. 
Maud, on the arm of her cher came slowly up 
the aisle. 

The little old gentleman turned his head as 
though this was something upon which he feared to 
look. He saw nothing of Mr. Barnes, in a new 
coat, with a tuberose and spray of maidenhair in his 
coat and exceedingly tight patent leather boots on 
his feet ; he saw nothing of Mrs. Barnes, clad in 
a gown of the lightest magenta, with a bonnet 
smothered with violets—Mrs. Barnes, perspiring, 
breathless, but happy ; he saw nothing even of 
Adolphus, whose four-in-hand white satin tie was a 
miracle, whose trousers of lavender were creaseless, 
marvellous, whose pimples were the more vivid by 
reason of the pallor of stage fright. Nothing of 
that imposing procession did he see save the one 
white-clad figure, whose eyes, curiously enough, 
met his in that brief passage up the aisle. 

What she saw she did not recognise. If there 
were tears in the eyes behind those unnecessary 
spectacles, she had no knowledge of it. There 
were a hundred and one things to remember—when 
to kneel, when to use her handkerchief, when to 
stretch out her hand to her mother, when to weep. 
To a sane person of judgment and taste, she was a 
very ordinary young woman indeed—a bride of the 
simpering order, with a certain doll-like prettiness, 
which was scarcely likely to carry her through even 
half a decade of married life. But to the little old 
man from Australia, who quitted his seat when she 
had passed, and left the church, she represented 
different things. 
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It was in the vestry that the only untoward 
incident of that highly successful wedding took 
place. The ceremony was over. Bride, bride- 
groom, and parents trooped in. And when the 
register was opened, one witness had already signed. 
In clear, precise writing his name stood out upon the 
virgin page : 


Spencer Fitzgerald 


The bridegroom swore, and the bride nearly 
collapsed. The clerk pressed into the hands of the 
latter an envelope. 

‘From the little old gentleman,’’ he announced, 
who was fussing round the church this 
morning.” 

Mrs. Dory tore it open and gave a cry of delight. 
A diamond cross, worth all the rest of her presents 
put together, flashed soft lights from the back- 
ground of dull velvet. Her husband, who had 
looked over her shoulder with a scowl, seized the 
morocco case and threw it far from him. It was 
the only disturbing incident of a highly successful 
function. | 
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At precisely the same moment when the wedding 
guests were seated around the hospitable board of 
Daisy Villa, a celebration of a somewhat different 
nature was taking place in the more aristocratic 
neighbourhood of Curzon Street. Here, however, 
the party was a much smaller one, and the innocent 
gaiety of the gathering at Daisy Villa was entirely 
lacking. 

The luncheon table around which the four men 
were seated presented all the unlovely signs of a 
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meal where self-restraint has been abandoned— 
where conviviality has passed the bounds of licence. 
Edibles were represented only by a single dish of 
fruit—the table-cloth, stained with wine and cigar 
ash, was crowded with every sort of bottle and every 
sort of glass. A magnum of champagne, empty, 
another half full, stood in the middle of the table ; 
whisky, brandy, liqueurs of various sorts were all 
represented ; glasses—some full, some empty, 
some filled with cigar ash and cigarette stumps— 
an ugly sight ! 

The guest in chief arose. Short, thick-set, 
red-faced, with bulbous eyes, and veins about his 
temples which just now were unpleasantly promin- 
ent, he seemed, indeed, a very fitting person to have 
been the recipient of such hospitality. He stood, 
clutching slightly at the table-cloth and swaying 
upon his feet. He spoke as a drunken man, but 
such words as he pronounced clearly showed him 
to be possessed of a voice naturally thick and 
raspy. It was obvious that he was a person 
of entirely different class from his three com- 
panions. 

‘“* G—gentlemen,”’ he said, “ [ must—be off. | 
thank you very much for this—hospitality. Hon- 
oured, I’m sure, to have sat down in such—such 
company. Good afternoon, all.” 

He lurched a little toward the door, but his 
neighbour at the table—who was also his host— 
caught hold of his coat-tail and pulled him back into 
his chair. 

“No hurry, Masters,” he said. “One more 
liqueur, eh? It’s a raw afternoon.” 

““ N—not another drop, Sir Richard,’’ the man 
declared. ‘‘ Not another drop to drink. I am 
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very much obliged to you all, but I must be off. 
Must be off,” he repeated, making another effort 
to rise. 

His host held him by the arm. The man 
resented it—he showed signs of anger. 

“ Hang it all! I—I’m nota prisoner, am I?” 
he exclaimed angrily. “ Tell you I’ve got—ap- 
pointment—club. Can’t you see it’s past five 
o’clock ?”’ 

‘“That’s all right, Masters,” the man whom he 
had addressed as Sir Richard declared soothingly. 
“We want just a word with you on business first, 
before you go—Colonel Dickinson, Lord Merries, 
and myself.” 

Masters shook his head. 

“* See you to-morrow,” he declared. ‘“* No time 
to talk business now. Lemme go!”’ 

Ffe made another attempt to rise, which his host 
also prevented. 

““ Masters, don’t bea fool !”’ the latter said firmly. 
““ You’ve got to hear what we want to say to you. 
Sit down and listen.”’ 

Masters relapsed sullenly into his chair. His 
eyes seemed to creep closer to one another. So 
they wanted to talk business ! Perhaps it was for 
that reason that they had bidden him sit at their 
table—had entertained him so well! The very 
thought cleared his brain. 

“Go on,”’ he said shortly. 

Sir Richard lit a cigarette and leaned farther 
back in his chair. He was a man of apparently 
about fifty years of age—tall, well dressed, with good 
features save for his mouth, which resembled more 
than anything a rat-trap. He was perfectly bald, 
and he had the air of a man who was a careful liver. 
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His eyes were bright, almost beadlike ; his fingers 
long, and a trifle overmanicured. One would have 
judged him to be what he was—a man of fashion 
and a patron of the Turf. 

‘“* Masters,” he said, “‘ we are all old friends here. 
We want to speak to you plainly. We three have 
had a try, as you know—Meerries, Dickinson, and 
myself—to make the coup of our lives. We failed, 
and we’re up against it hard.” 

“Very hard indeed,” Lord Merries murmured 
softly. 

‘“* Deuced hard ! ’’ Colonel Dickinson echoed. 

Masters was sitting tight, breathing a little 
heavily, looking fixedly at his host. 

‘Take my own case first,” the latter continued. 
‘“T am Sir Richard Dyson, ninth Baronet, with 
estates in Wiltshire and Scotland, and a town house 
in Cleveland Place. I belong to the proper clubs 
for a man in my position, and somehow or other— 
we won’t say how—I have managed to pay my way. 
There isn’t an acre of my property that isn’t mort- 
gaged for more than its value. My town house— 
well, it doesn’t belong to me atall! I have twenty- 
six thousand pounds to pay you on Monday. To 
save my life I could not raise twenty-six thousand 
farthings. So much for me.” | 

The man Masters ground his teeth. 

‘So much for you !”’ he muttered. 

“Take the case next,” Sir Richard continued, 
“of my friend Merries here. Merries is an Earl, 
it is true, but he never had a penny to bless himself 
with. He’s tried acting, reporting, marrying— 
anything to make an honest living. So far, I am 
afraid we must consider Lord Merries as something 
of a failure, eh ?”’ 
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‘““A rotten failure, I should say,’’ that young 
nobleman declared gloomily. 

“Lord Merries is, to put it briefly, financially 
unsound,” Sir Richard declared. ‘* What is the 
amount of your debt to Mr. Masters, Jim ?”’ 

‘““ Eleven thousand two hundred pounds,” Lord 
Merries answered. 

‘“And we may take it, I presume, for granted 
that you have not that sum, nor anything like it, at 
your disposal ?”’ Sir Richard asked. 

“Not a fiver !’’ Lord Merries declared with em- 
phasis. 

‘““’‘We come now, Mr. Masters, to our friend 
Colonel Dickinson,” Sir Richard continued. 
‘““ Colonel Dickinson is, perhaps, in a more favour- 
able situation than any of us. He has a small but 
regular income, and he has expectations which it is 
not possible to mortgage fully. At the same time, 
it will be many years before they can—er—fructify. 
He is, therefore, with us in this somewhat unpleasant 
predicament in which we find ourselves.” 

“Cut it short,’ Masters growled. ‘I’m sick 
of so much talk. What’s it all mean ?”’ 

“It means simply this, Mr. Masters,” Sir 
Richard said. ‘“ We want you to take six-months’ 
bills for our indebtedness to you.” 

Masters rose to his feet. Huis thick lips were 
drawn a little apart. He had the appearance of a 
savage and discontented animal. 

“So that’s why I’ve been asked here and fed up 
with wine and stuff, eh?”’ he exclaimed thickly. 
“Well, my answer to you is soon given. No! 
Pll take bills from no man! My terms are cash 
on settling day—cash to pay or cash to receive. I'll 
have no other !”’ 
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Sir Richard rose also to his feet. 

“Mr. Masters, I beg of you to be reasonable,”’ 
he said. “ You will do yourself no good by 
adopting this attitude. Facts are facts. We 
haven’t got a thousand pounds between us.” 

‘““|’ve heard that sort of a tale before,” Masters 
answered withasneer. “‘ There’s many a one come 
cringing to me an hour or so before settling time, 
pleading poverty like a widow woman with her rent 
to pay. But when it comes to being posted—to 
paying, or going before your world as a defaulter— 
the money comes! I’m not afraid of you three 
gents. You mayn’t have much brass, but you’re 
the right sort, all the same. You can’t kid me that 
you're ready to face ruin for the want of a bit of 
money, ready to be warned off the racecourse, 
struck off your clubs, cut by your friends, pointed 
at in the streets. Job Masters is too old a bird to 
be caught by such chaff. I'll take my risks, 
gentlemen. [ll take my risks.” 

He moved toward the door. No one spoke 
a word. He looked over his shoulder. They 
were all three standing in their places, looking at 
him. A vague sense of uneasiness disturbed his 
equanimity. 

“* No offence, gents,’’ he said, ‘‘ and good after- 
noon.” 

Still no reply. He reached the door and turned 
the handle. The door was fast. He shook it— 
gently at first, and then violently. Suddenly he 
realised that it was locked. He turned sharply 
round. 

“What game’s this?”’ he exclaimed fiercely. 
“* Let me out |” 

They stood in their places without movement. 
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There was something a little ominous in their 
silence. Masters was fast becoming a sober 
man. 

‘““Let me out of here,” he exclaimed, “or I'll 
break the door down !”’ 

Sir Richard Dyson came slowly toward. him. 
There was something in his ad whee which 
terrified Masters. He raised his fist to strike the 
door. He was a fighting man, but he felt a sudden 
sense of impotence. 

‘“ Mr. Masters,” Sir Richard said suavely, ‘‘ the 
truth is that we cannot afford to let you go—unless 
you agree to do what we have asked. You see, we 
really have not the money or any way of raising it— 
and the inconvenience of being posted you have 
yourself very ably pointed out. Change your mind, 
Mr. Masters. Take those bills. We'll do our 
best to meet them.” 

‘“ Pll do nothing of the sort,’’ Masters answered, 
striking the door fiercely with his clenched fist. 
“Tl have cash—nothing but cash !”’ 

There was a dull, sickening thud, and the book- 
maker went over like a shot rabbit. His legs 
twitched for a moment—a little moan that was 
scarcely audible broke from his lips. Then he 
lay quite still. Sir Richard bent over him with the 
life preserver still in his hand. 

‘““T’ve done it !’’ he muttered hoarsely. ‘“ One 
blow ! Thank Heaven he didn’t want another ! 
His skull was as soft as pudding ! Ugh!” 

He turned away. ‘The man who lay stretched 
upon the floor was an ugly sight. His two com- 
panions, cowering over the table, were not much 
better. Dyson’s trembling fingers went out for 
the brandy decanter. Half of what he poured out 
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was spilled upon the table-cloth. The rest he drank 
from a tumbler, neat. 

‘It’s nervous work, this, you fellows,’ he said 
hoarsely. 

“It’s hellish |’ Dickinson answered. “ Let’s 
have some air in the room. My God, it’s 
close |” 

He sank back into his chair, white to the lips. 
Dyson looked at him sharply. 

“* Look here,” he exclaimed, “ I hold you both to 
our bargain! I was to be the one he attacked, and 
who struck the blow—in self-defence ! Remember 
that—it was in self-defence! I’ve done it! I’ve 
done my share! I hope to God I'll forget it some 
day. Andrew, you know your task. Be a man, 
and get to work |” 

Dickinson rose to his feet unsteadily. 

“Yes!” he said. ‘“* What was it? I have for- 
gotten for the moment ; but I am ready.” 

‘You must take his betting book from his pocket,”’ 
Sir Richard directed. “Then you must help 
Merries into the car with him. Merries is—to get 
rid of him.” 

Merries shivered. His hand, too, went out for 
the brandy. 

“To get rid of him !”’ he muttered. “It sounds 
easy |”’ 

“It is easy,’ Sir Richard declared. ‘“* You have 
only to keep your nerve, and the thing 1s done. 
No one will see him inside the car, in that motoring- 
coat and glasses. You can drive somewhere out 
into the country and leave him.” 

“Leave him!” Merries repeated, trembling. 
‘ Leave him—yes |” 

Neither of the two men moved. 
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‘“} must do more than my share, I suppose,” 
Sir Richard said contemptuously. “‘ Come!” 

They dragged the man’s body on to a chair, 
wrapped a huge coat around him, tied a motoring- 
cap under his chin, fixed goggles over his eyes. Sir 
Richard strolled into the hall and opened the front 
door. He stood there for a moment, looking up 
and down the street. When he gave the signal 
they dragged him out, supported between them, 
across the pavement, intothecar. Ugh! Merries 
started the engine and sprang into the driver’s seat. 
There were people in the square now, but the figure 
reclining in the dark, cushioned interior looked 
perfectly natural. 

“So long, Jimmy,” Sir Richard called out. 
‘* See you this evening.” 

“Right ’o !”’ Merries replied, with a brave 
effort. 

He drove toward Putney—a hideous, hateful 
drive. His face became fixed and ghastly. Con- 
tinually he fancied that people called to him from 
the pavement. Once he even fancied that his 
passenger himself was whispering down the tube, 
whispering that he must get out, whispering to 
him to stop! Every policeman stared as though 
they had never seen a motor-car before. What 
did they want? Was he driving too fast? What 
a suspicious lot policemen were! He hated them 
all. He had pain in his side—a sense of nausea. 

He reached an open common at last—a spot that 
seemed desolate. He stopped the car and came 
slowly round to the door. With his back to it he 
drank from a flask which he had in his pocket. 
Courage ! What had become of his courage? 
It would be the affair of a moment only to drag out 
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the object which was still there and to roll it into the 
gorse bushes. 

His hand was already upon the handle. It 
remained there as though frozen. A strange 
figure had loomed up through the twilight. A 
mounted policeman rode slowly by—turned to look 
at him. It was a cold night, but the sweat broke 
out on his forehead and trickled down his 
face. 

He pulled himself together, waited—a matter of 
moments, possibly—it seemed to him at least half 
an hour. Again he approached the door. A 
motor-bicycle whizzed by, frightening him almost 
to death. Another car was toiling up the hill. 
He pretended to be lighting a pipe, and waited till 
everything was once more silent. Again he ap- 
proached the door, and this time he opened it. 
His arm was actually upon the hideous, unresisting 
object—he was on the point of lifting it—when 
every nerve and muscle in his body was suddenly 
paralysed with terror. 

The policeman who had passed before came riding 
slowly back—turned again in his saddle to look at 
him, as though wondering at the position of the two 
men. Merries drew away his arm—it was numb 
with fright ! Somehow or other he seemed at that 
moment to lose control even over his will. He 
stumbled to his seat, backed the car, and turned 
round. Back again to London, to the lights, as 
hard as he could tear, with sobs in his throat—the 
devil fear tearing at his heartstrings ! 


Peter Ruff, summoned by telephone from his 
sitting-room, slipped down the stairs like a cat— 
noiseless, swift. The voice which had summoned 
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him had been the voice of his secretary—a voice 
almost unrecognisable—a voice shaken with fear. 
Fear ! No, it had been terror ! 

On the landing below, exactly underneath the 
room from which he had descended there was a door 
upon which his name was written along a small 
brass plate—Mr. Peter Ruff. He opened and closed 
it behind him with a quick movement which he had 
practised in his idle moments. He found himself 
looking 1n upon a curious scene. 

Miss Brown, with the radiance of her hair 
effectually concealed, in plain black skirt and simple 
blouse—the ideal secretary—had risen from the 
seat in front of her typewriter, and was standing 
with a small revolver—which he had given her 
for a birthday present only the day before—clasped 
in her outstretched hand. The object of her 
solicitude was, it appeared to Peter Ruff, the most 
pitiful-looking creature upon which he had ever 
looked. 

The hours had dealt with Merries as the years 
with some people, and worse. He had lost his cap ; 
his hair hung over his forehead in wild confusion ; 
his eyes were red, bloodshot, and absolutely aflame 
with the terrors through which he had lived—under- 
neath them the black marks might have been traced 
with a charcoal pencil. His cheeks were livid, 
save for one burning spot. His clothes, too, were 
in disorder—the starch had gone from his collar, 
his tie hung loosely outside his waistcoat. 

He was cowering back against the wall. And 
between him and the girl, stretched upon the floor, 
was the body of a man in a huge motor-coat—a limp, 
inert mass which neither moved nor seemed to have 
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around his office, whose serenity had been so tragi- 
cally disturbed, with an air of mild surprise. 

‘* Dear me,” he exclaimed, “‘ something seems to 
have happened ! Miss Brown, you can put that 
revolver away. I have secured the door.” 

Her hand fell to her side. She gave a little 
shiver of relief. 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

‘“'That is more comfortable,” he declared. 
‘“‘ Now, perhaps, you will explain ‘ 

‘That young man,”’ she interrupted, “ or lunatic 
—whatever he calls himself—burst in here a few 
minutes ago, dragging—that!’’ She pointed to 
the motionless figure upon the floor. ‘If I had 
not stopped him, he would have bolted off without a 
word of explanation.” 

Peter Ruff, with his back against the door, shook 
his head gravely. 

‘““ My dear Lord Merries,” he said, “ my office is 
not a mortuary.” 

Merries gasped. 

“You know me, then ?”’ he muttered hoarsely. 

“Of course,” Ruff answered. “It is my pro- 
fession to know everybody. Go and sit down upon 
that easy chair and drink the brandy and soda which 
Miss Brown is about to mix for you. ‘That’s 
right.”’ 

Merries staggered across the room and half fell 
into an easy chair. He leaned over the side with 
his face buried in his hands—unable still to face the 
horror which lay upon the floor. A few seconds 
later the tumbler of brandy and soda was in his 
hands. He drank it like a man who drains fresh 
life into his veins. 

“Perhaps now,” Peter Ruff suggested, pointing 
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to the motionless figure, ‘‘ you can give me some 
explanation as to this |” 

Merries looked away from him all the time he was 
speaking. His voice was thick and-nervous. 

‘There were three of us lunching together,” he 
began—“ four altogether. There was a dispute, 
and this man threatened us. Afterwards there was 
a fight. It fell to my lot to take him away, and I 
can’t get rid of him! I can’t get rid of him |” he 
added with something that sounded like a sob. 

“TI still do not see,’’ Peter Ruff argued, “ why 
you should have brought him here and deposited 
him upon my perfectly new carpet.” 

“You are Peter Ruff,” Merries declared. 
‘““* Crime Investigator and Private Detective,’ you 
call yourself. You are used to this sort of thing. 
You will know what to do with it. Itis part of your 
business.” 

“I can assure you,” Peter Ruff answered, “‘ that 
you are under a delusion as to the details of my 
profession. I am Peter Ruff,” he admitted, “ and 
I call myself a crime investigator—in fact, I am the 
only one worth speaking of in the world. But I 
certainly deny that I am used to having dead bodies 
deposited upon my carpet, and that I make a habit 
of disposing of them—especially gratis.” 

Merries tore open his coat. 

“* Listen,” he said, his voice shaking hysterically, 
‘*T must get rid of it or go mad. For two hours | 
have been driving about in a motor-car with—it— 
fora passenger. I drove to a quiet spot and I tried 
to lift it out—- a policeman rode up! I tried again, 
a man rushed by on a motor-bicycle and turned to 
look at me! I tried a few minutes later—the 
policeman came back. It was always the same. 
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The night seemed to have eyes. I was watched 
everywhere. The—the face began to mock me. 
I'll swear that I heard it chuckle once !” 

Peter Ruff moved a little farther away. 

“TI don’t think I'll have anything to do with it,”’ 
he said. “I don’t like your description at all.”’ 

“It'll be all right with you,’’ Merries declared 
eagerly. ‘“‘ It’s my nerves, that’s all. You see, I 
was there when the accident happened. See here,”’ 
he added, tearing a pocket-book from his coat. “I 
have three hundred and seventy pounds saved up in 
case I had to bolt. I'll keep seventy—three 
hundred for you—to dispose of it.” 

Ruff leaned over the motionless body, looked into 
its face and nodded. 

““ Masters, the bookmaker,” he remarked. 
‘“H’m ! I did hear that he had a lot of money 
coming to him over the Cambridgeshire.” 

Merries shuddered. 

‘““May I go?” he pleaded. “‘ There’s the three 
hundred on the table. For God’s sake, let me go!” 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

‘““T wish you’d saved a little more,” he said. 
‘ However 2 

He turned the lock, and Merries rushed out of 
the room. Ruff looked across the room towards 
his secretary. 


“ Ring up 1535 Central,” he ordered sharply. 





Mysterious disappearances were rather the vogue 
just then, but the disappearance of so well-known a 
bookmaker as Job Masters, on the eve of what it was 
rumoured would have been the best Monday of his 
life, rivalled in sensationalism anything of the sort 
which had preceded it. 
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The singularly retired life which he led made it 
all the more difficult to trace his whereabouts. He 
kept no clerk, and lived at an hotel—to keep away, 
it was rumoured, from the associates of his less 
ie ot days. Sir Richard Dyson and Colonel 

ickinson were able to supply the latest information. 
Masters had called at the former’s tiny bachelor 
abode in Curzon Street to receive a commission for 
the next week’s racing. He had stayed for about a 
quarter of an hour, and then hurried away to keep 
an appointment, he had said, in the City. Both 
these gentlemen took the opportunity to deny the 
report that they were heavily indebted to Masters. 
Sir Richard had not made up his account, but 
believed that the balance, if anything, was slightly 
in his favour. Colonel Dickinson thought that he 
was a matter of a hundred or two in the missing 
man’s debt. He was ready, of course, to pay 
upon the book. They neither of them took Masters’ 
disappearance seriously—the man had been off to 
Paris before now in the same way, and mystified 
everybody. But his associates in the ring shook 
their heads. He had no confidants nor any friends. 
Nevertheless, tongues began to wag. 

Another disappearance, which attracted no atten- 
tion publicly, as his movements had always been 
meteoric, was the disappearance of Lord Merries. 
Since the moment when he had staggered out of 
Ruff’s rooms in Southampton Row, he had not been 
seen by asoul. For the latter part of his life there 
had been no one to whom his absence or presence 
was of large moment. At this particular juncture 
he would doubtless have been flattered if he could 
have realised the extreme disquietude which his 
absence was causing his two quondam friends. 
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The air was full of rumours, and very uncomfort- 
able ones. Sir Richard and Colonel Dickinson 
were careful to avoid being seen too much together, 
but they came face to face in the club, on one 
occasion, during the small hours of the morning, and 
the latter passed his arm through his friend’s and 
led him off. 

‘“Come back to my rooms and talk for a bit, 
Dyson,” he pleaded. ‘“‘ I must speak to some one 
or other of this thing, or go mad !”’ 

They passed through the quiet streets in silence. 
Sir Richard walked with his hands behind him, his 
silk hat a little on the back of his head, and he 
whistled softly as he went, with the air of aman who 
looks upon the pleasant side of life. But more than 
once he glanced around, and when at last they were 
inside Dickinson’s rooms, he stood facing his 
friend, for a moment, without speech. 

“Andrew,” he said at last, “I am_ being 
shadowed |!” | 

“So am I |” Dickinson whispered, with white lips. 
‘““T noticed it all day yesterday and again to-day. 
That is why I felt I must speak to you—alone |!” 

Sir Richard laid his immaculate silk hat upon the 
table. It was a cold night, and there was nothing 
to account for the beads of perspiration upon his 
forehead. He helped himself from the spirit case 
upon the sideboard, and his helping was amazingly 
generous. Drink had never been one of his vices. 

“It’s Merries whose disappearance has got on 
my nerves,” he declared. “I wish to Heaven I’d 
never seen the skulking puppy ; I wish to Heaven I 
could pick up the evening paper to-morrow and read 
that they had been found in one another’s arms at 
the bottom of the Thames |” 
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Dickinson helped himself to drink more modestly. 

‘“ Dyson,” he said, “‘ that last double of ours was 
the devil’s own luck! If only we had let things 
alone, we could have paid Masters and been a bit 
in hand.” 

Sir Richard nodded gloomily. 

“There isn’t a man breathing who could have 
foreseen it,” he declared. “I’d have sold my 
chance for a hundred pounds. 1 saw Myopia 
gallop at Newmarket three weeks ago, and a cab 
horse would have beaten her.”’ 

“The only man who seemed to know anything 
was Masters,’”” Dickinson muttered. ‘“ He hated 
to take us on.” 

‘* He did it all the same, like a sportsman !”’ Sir 
Richard exclaimed bitterly. “‘I wish to Heaven 
he were here now!  I’d let him off that balance !”’ 

“ Let’s be straight with one another,” Dickinson 
said, lighting a cigarette with trembling fingers. 
‘“ Have you noticed amongst the fellows any sort 
of—-sort of coolness ?”’ 

“Of course I have !”’ Sir Richard said hardly. 
““Tt’s the same at the club and on the racecourse. 
There’s a tendency to avoid me, at any rate. The 
fellows don’t want to sit at the same table—don’t 
want to cut in at the same rubber.” 

““And the being followed too?” Dickinson 
faltered. 

‘“'There’s no doubt about that, either,” Sir 
Richard declared. “I try to tell myself it’s fancy. 
It isn’t | I’ve carried a pistol with me for the last 
three days.”’ 

Colonel Dickinson shivered. 

‘“T haven’t had enough of life yet, Dyson,” he 
said, with trembling lips. 
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‘“‘ Neither have I,”’ Sir Richard answered, “‘ but 
I’m not going to spend ten years in prison for man- 
slaughter.” 

“If we could only do something instead of 
talking rot !’’ Dickinson exclaimed nervously. 

“What can we do but wait?” Sir Richard 
answered. ‘“‘If Merries wasn’t such a hopeless 
coward, I’d back our chances yet! There’s one 
thing that occurred to me, Andrew. I’m going to 
try it to-morrow.” 

“Well?” 

“[’m going to the man Violet Emerson is 
playing secretary for—Ruff, his name is—offices in 
Southampton Row somewhere. If he’s as clever 
as she says, he may find Merries, at any rate.” 

“Tl go with you,” Dickinson suggested eagerly. 

Sir Richard shook his head and took up his hat. 

‘We'll hunt separately, Andrew,” he declared. 
‘* Buck up and keep going !_ Don’t show the white 
feather, whatever you do. See you at Sandown, 
anyhow.”’ 


No great man was ever born into the world 
without his own peculiar and special weakness. 
Mr. Peter Ruff was fond of new clothes. He was 
particular about his socks and ties. The crease of 
his trousers was a matter of vital importance. This 
weakness of his was, perhaps, the more to be re- 
gretted inasmuch as his was scarcely the figure to 
carry off in a satisfactory manner clothes cut in 
the extreme of fashion. He positively yearned for 
a long, thin body. His height, as a matter of fact, 
was a little below the average, his figure inclined to 
be thick-set, and his carriage, though wonderfully 
buoyant, certainly lacked that ease and dignity 
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which he had always coveted. He longed to be 
tall, to have steel-blue eyes before which the victim 
of his cross-questioning would collapse in fear. 

As a matter of fact, his colour was somewhat 
pronounced, his eyes a curious shade of grey, and he 
had a habit of blinking, when looking at a person 
closely, which completely discounted any mesmeric 
influence he might otherwise have exercised over 
them. Nevertheless, although his appearance 
seemed, on the whole, to denote the somewhat 
insignificant but quite harmless man-about-town, 
there were few people who did not realise, after the 
first few moments’ conversation, a certain sense of 
power of which the man was undoubtedly possessed. 
He had always the air of knowing more than he 
chose to impart—the air of a man gifted by nature 
with a certain reticence which made for strength. 

Peter Ruff had descended from his apartments 
on the top floor of the building, in a new brown suit 
with which he was violently displeased. Scarcely 
stopping to say good-morning, he caught up a small 
hand-mirror from his desk, and called his secre- 
tary’s attention to its palpable misfit. Miss Brown 
swung round in her chair and adopted an entirely 
sympathetic attitude. 

‘ I told you not to have anything more from those 
people,”’ she reminded him. 

“No end of well-dressed men go there,” he 
replied angrily. “* Phillimore told me that it would 
be all right if you tipped the fitter enough. I gave 
the brute a sovereign.” 

She smoothed out the wrinkle thoughtfully. She 
knew him too well to treat the matter in any other 
way than as one of grave importance. | 

“I hate altered coats, as a rule,” she said, “‘ and 
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yet I think that with care this one might be im- 
proved.” | 

‘*T want you to follow the waist line,” he answered, 
taking up the mirror. 

A voice from the threshold of the room broke in 
upon their conversation. 

‘J am sorry to intrude—Mr. Ruff, I believe it 
is?”’ Sir Richard Dyson said a little irritably, 
“but I have not a great deal of time to spare o 

‘““ Most natural !’’ Peter Ruff declared, setting 
down the mirror at once. ‘“ Pray take a chair, Sir 
Richard. You want to know, of course, about Lord 
Merries and poor Masters.” 

Sir Richard stared at his questioner for a moment 
without speech. Once more the fear which he had 
succeeded in banishing for a while shone out of his 
eyes—revealed itself in the whiteness of his face. 

“Try the easy chair, Sir Richard,” Peter Ruff 
continued pleasantly. ‘“ Leave your hat and cane 
on the table there, and make yourself comfortable. 
I should like to understand exactly what you have 
come to me for.” 

Sir Richard moved his head toward Miss Brown. 

‘“ My business with you,” he said, “* is more than 
ordinarily private. I have the honour of knowing 
Miss ” 

‘““ Miss Brown,” Peter Ruff interrupted quickly. 
“In these offices this young lady’s name is Miss 
Violet Brown.” 

Sir Richard shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is of no importance,” he said, “ only, as you 
may understand, my business with you scarcely 
requires the presence of a third party, even one 
with the discretion which I am sure Miss—-Brown 
possesses.” 
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‘“‘ In these matters,” Ruff answered, ‘‘ my secre- 
tary does not exist apart from myself. Her pres- 
ence is necessary. She takes down in shorthand 
notes of our conversation. I have a shocking 
memory, and there are always points which I forget. 
At the conclusion of our business, whatever it may 
be, these notes are destroyed. I could not work 
without them.” 

Sir Richard glanced a little doubtfully at the long, 
slim back of the girl who sat with her face turned 
away from him. 

“Of course,” he said, “if you make yourself 
personally responsible for her discretion ‘ 

“T am willing to do so,” Ruff interrupted 
brusquely. “I guarantee it. Go on, please.” 

“1 do not know, of course, where you got your 
information from,’’ Sir Richard began, “ but it is 
perfectly true that I have come here to consult you 
upon a matter in which the two people whose names 
you have mentioned are concerned. The dis- 
appearance of Job Masters is, of course, common 
talk, but I cannot tell what has led you to associate 
with it the temporary absence of Lord Merries from 
this country.”’ 

“Let me ask you. this question,’’ Ruff said. 
‘“ How are you affected by the disappearance of 
Masters ?”’ 

“* Indirectly it has caused me a great deal of incon- 
venience,’ Sir Richard declared. 

“ Facts, please,” Ruff murmured. 

“It has been rumoured,” Sir Richard admitted, 
“that I owed Masters a large sum of money which I 
could not pay.” 

“‘ Anything else ?’’ Ruff asked. 

“It has also been rumoured,”’ Sir Richard con- 
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tinued, “that he was seen to enter my house that 
day, and that he remained there until late in the 
afternoon.” 

‘Did he ?”’ Ruff asked. 

‘* Certainly not,” Sir Richard answered. 

Peter Ruff yawned for a moment, but covered 
the indiscretion with his hand. 

‘Respecting this inconvenience,’ he said, 
‘““which you admit that the disappearance of Job 
Masters has caused you, what is its tangible side ? ”’ 

Sir Richard drew his chair a trifle nearer to the 
table where Ruff was sitting. His voice dropped 
almost to a whisper. 

‘“ It seems absurd,”’ he said, ‘‘ and yet, what I tell 
you is the truth. I have been followed about— 
shadowed, in fact—for several days. Men even in 
my own social circle seem to hold aloof from me. It 
is as though,” he continued slowly, “ people were 
beginning to suspect me of being connected in some 
way with the man’s disappearance.” 

Ruff, who had been making figures with a pencil 
on the edge of his blotting-paper, suddenly turned 
round. His eyes flashed with a new light as they 
became fixed upon his companion’s. 

‘““ And are you not ?”’ he asked calmly. 

Sir Richard bore himself well. For a moment 
he had shrunk back. Then he half rose to his feet. 
“Mr. Ruff !”’ he said, “‘ I must protest ‘s 

6 Stop | 9 

Peter Ruff used no violent gesture. Only his 
forefinger tapped the desk in front of him. His 
voice was as smooth as velvet. 

‘Tell me as much or as little as you please, Sir 
Richard,” he said, “‘ but let that little or that much 
be the truth | On those terms only I may be able 
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to help you. You do not go to your physician and 
expect him to prescribe for you whilst you conceal 
your symptoms, or to your lawyer for advice and 
tell him half the truth. I am not asking for your 
confidence. I simply assure you that you are 
wasting your time and mine if you choose to with- 
hold it.” 

Sir Richard was silent. He recognised a new 
quality in the man—but the truth was an awful 
thing to tell ! 

‘“T will ask you to remember,” Ruff continued, 
“that I am not on the side of the people whose 
emissaries, as you truthfully surmise, are now 
dogging your footsteps. I will go further than that. 
J am on the other side !”’ 

Sir Richard leaned forward in his chair. 

‘You mean ”” he began. 

“Tam on the side of the criminal,”’ Ruff declared, 
blinking rapidly. ‘ 1 am, in one sense of the word, 
a criminal myself.” 

Sir Richard breathed hard for a moment. 

“Can one trust you, man ?”’ he asked hoarsely. 

‘“‘T think you had better,” Ruff answered. “It 
can do no harm—it may do a great deal of good.”’ 

Sir Richard stood up. 

‘* Forgive me if I walk about,” he said. “It’s a 
relief. Masters did come to my house that morning 
by appointment, and he did stay until late in the 
afternoon. I did owe him—lI and the others— 
more than we could afford to pay then. We kept 
him for luncheon. There was a quarrel. A blow 
was struck.”’ 

“Ah !” Ruff murmured. 

‘* Merries—Lord Merries—took Masters away,”’ 
Sir Richard continued, his voice shaking. “* He was 
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badly hurt—I am not sure that he was con- 
scious.” 

‘“He might even have been dead!” Ruff 
suggested softly. 

Sir Richard looked at him, and Ruff looked at 
Sir Richard. There was a tense, hard silence. 

‘““He might—have been dead!” Sir Richard 
admitted. 

Ruff’s hand had strayed to the back of his coat. 
It was as though the matter of the misfit were still 
worrying him. 

‘Your precise trouble, then, is,’”’ he remarked 
judicially, ‘‘ that Merries and Job Masters—or what 
passed for Job Masters—left your house together, 
and that both have disappeared. It was Lord 
Merries’s task to dispose of the other person. You 
have heard nothing from him. You do not know 
how well or how ill he has succeeded.” 

Sir Richard nodded. He was beginning to feel 
a little confidence. ‘This somewhat insignificant- 
looking person had certainly shown a very fair grasp 
of the situation. 

‘“ That’s right |’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘ "Two more questions, please,”’ Ruff said briskly. 
“* In alluding to your heavy settlement with Masters, 
you said just now that you could not have paid him 
—then.”’ 

“Quite so,’’ Sir Richard admitted. “‘ That 1s 
the rotten part of the whole affair. Four days later 
a wonderful double came off—one in which we were 
all interested, and one which not one of us expected. 
We’ve drawn a considerable amount already from 
one or two bookies, and I believe even Masters 
owes us a bit now.” 

‘“ Masters lunched with you, I understand, that 
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Saturday,” Ruff continued. “ Your servant must 
have known this. Are you sure of him?” 

‘““T am not,” Sir Richard answered with a shiver. 
‘‘T believe that he has given some information.” 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I think that I 
know everything now. My fee is five hundred 
guineas.” 

Sir Richard looked at him. 

“What ?” he exclaimed. 

‘* Five hundred guineas,” Ruff repeated. 

‘For a consultation ?”’ Sir Richard asked. 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 

“More than that,” he said. “ You are a brave 
man in your way, Sir Richard Dyson, but you are 
going about now shivering under a load of fear. It 
sits like a devil incarnate upon your shoulders. It 
poisons the air wherever you go. Write your cheque, 
Sir Richard, and you can leave that little black devil 
in my waste-paper basket. You are under my 
protection. Nothing will happen to you.” 

Sir Richard sat like a man mesmerised. This 
strange person, with the amiable expression and the 
badly-fitting suit, was leaning back in his chair, his 
finger-tips pressed together, waiting. 

“ Nothing will happen!” Sir Richard repeated 
incredulously. 

“ Certainly not,” Ruff declared. “I guarantee 
you against any inconvenience which might arise to 
you from this recent unfortunate affair. Isn’t that 
all you want.” 

“ Tt’s all I want, certainly,” Sir Richard declared, 
‘but I must understand how you propose to secure 
my immunity.” 


Ruff shook his head. 
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“I have my own methods,” he said. “I can 
help only those who trust me.” 

Sir Richard drew a cheque-book from his pocket. 

“*] don’t know why I should believe in you,”’ he 
said, as he wrote the cheque. 

“* But you do,” Peter Ruff said, smiling. ‘‘ For- 
tunately for you, you do.” 


It was not so easy to impart a similar confidence 
into the breast of his friend Colonel Dickinson, with 
whom he dined that night séte-a-téte. Dickinson was 
inclined to think that Sir Richard had been “‘ had.” 

‘* You’ve paid a ridiculous fee,” he argued, ‘‘ and 
all that you have in return is the fellow’s promise to 
see you through. It isn’t like you to part with 
money so easily, Richard. Did he hypnotise you ?” 

“I don’t think so,” Sir Richard answered. ‘“‘ I 
wasn’t conscious of it.” 

‘* ‘What sort of a fellow is he ?”’ Dickinson asked. 

Sir Richard looked reflectively into his glass. 

‘ He’s a vulgar sort of Johnny,” he said. “* Looks 
as though he were always dressed in new clothes 
and couldn’t get used to them.” 

“* Does he look clever ?”’ Dickinson asked. 

‘“ Not particularly,”’ Sir Richard admitted. 

“Then why did you part with the money? 
What was there about him, anyway ?”’ Dickinson 
asked, a little impatiently. 

“‘ | have no idea,”’ his friend declared. ‘“‘ But he 
said he’d see us through, and I believe he will.”’ 

‘* 'What’s that °”’ Dickinson asked sharply. 

Sir Richard Dyson set down his glass. Slowly 
the colour seemed drawn from his cheeks. The 
airy confidence of a few minutes ago was pricked 


like a bubble. 
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“Listen |”? he muttered. “ Listen |” 

They looked.at one another knowingly, and black 
despair seemed to have crept like a shadow between 
them. They read in one another’s eyes the con- 
viction of what was coming. The footsteps ! 
The voices ! They had listened for them so often. 
Now they had arrived they seemed like familiar 
things | 

Three men entered the room. ‘Two remained 
in the background. John Dory, police inspector, 
came forward towards the table. 

“Sir Richard Dyson,” he said gravely, “‘ I have 
come upon an unpleasant errand.” 

‘Go on,” Sir Richard said, fingering something 
hard in the inside pocket of his coat. 

‘“‘T have a warrant for your arrest,” Dory con- 
tinued, “‘in connection with the disappearance of 
Job Masters on Saturday the 1oth of November last. 
I will read the terms of the warrant if you choose. 
It is my duty to warn you that anything you may 
now say can be used in evidence against you. This 
gentleman, I believe, is Colonel Dickinson ?” 

“That is my name, sir,’’ Dickinson answered, 
with unexpected fortitude. 

‘I regret to say,” the detective continued, “ that 
] have also a warrant for your arrest in connection 
with the same matter.”’ 

Sir Richard had hold of the butt end of his 
revolver then. Like grizzly phantoms the thoughts 
chased one another through his brain. Should he 
shoot and end it—pass into black nothingness— 
escape disgrace, but die like aratinacorner? His 
finger was upon the trigger. Then suddenly his 
heart gave a leap. He raised his head as though 


listening. Something flashed in his eyes—some- 
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thing that was almost like hope. There was no 
mistaking that voice which he had heard in the hall! 

He made a great rally. 

‘““T can only conclude,” he said, turning to the 
detective, “that you have made some absurd 
blunder. If you really possess the warrants you 
speak of, however, Colonel Dickinson and I will 
accompany you wherever you choose.” 

Then the door opened, and Peter Ruff walked in 
followed by Job Masters, whose head was still 
bandaged, and who seemed to have lost a little flesh 
and a lot of colour. Peter Ruff looked round 
apologetically. He seemed surprised not to find 
Sir Richard Dyson and Colonel Dickinson alone. 
He seemed more than evér surprised to recognise 
John Dory ! 

‘I trust,” he said smoothly, “that our visit is 
not inopportune. Sir Richard Dyson, I believe ? ”’ 
he continued, bowing. “* My friend, Mr. Masters 
here, has consulted me as to the loss of a betting 
book, and we ventured to call to ask you, sir, if by 
any chance on his recent visit to your house . 

‘“God in Heaven, it’s Masters !’’ Dyson ex- 
claimed. “It’s Job Masters !”’ 

‘““'That’s me, sir,’”’ Masters admitted. ‘“‘ Mr. 
Ruff thought you might be able to help me find 
that book.” 

Sir Richard swayed upon his feet. Then the 
blood rushed once more through his veins. 

‘‘ Your book’s here in my cabinet, safe enough,”’ 
he said. “* You left it here after our luncheon that 
day. Where on earth have you been to, man?”’ 
he continued. ‘‘ We want some money from you 
over Myopia.” 


“Vl pay all right, sir, 
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‘* Fact is, after our luncheon party I’m afraid I got 
a bit fuddled. I don’t seem to remember much.” 

He sat down heavily. Peter Ruff hastened to 
the table and took up a glass. 

“You will excuse me if I give him some brandy, 
won't you, sir?” he said. “ He’s really not quite 
fit for getting about yet, but he was worrying about 
his book.” 

“Give him all the brandy he can drink,” Sir 
Richard answered. ; 

The detective’s face had beenastudy. He knew 
Masters well enough by sight—there was no doubt 
about his identity |! His teeth came together with 
anangry click. Hehadmadeamistake! Itwasa 
thing which would be remembered against him for 
ever! It was as bad as his failure to arrest that 
young man at Daisy Villa. 

‘“* Your visit, Masters,” Sir Richard said, with a 
curious smile at the corners of his lips, “ is, in some 
respects, opportune. About that little matter we 
were speaking of,” he continued, turning towards 
the detective. 

“We have only to offer you our apologies, Sir 
Richard,” John Dory answered. 

Then he crossed the room and confronted Peter 
Ruff. 

‘““ Do I understand, sir, that your name is Ruff— 
Peter Ruff ?”’ he asked. 

“That is my name,’ Peter Ruff admitted 
pleasantly. “ Yours, I believe, is Dory. We are 
likely to come across one another now and then, I 
suppose. Glad to know you.” 

The detective stood quite still, and there was no 
geniality in his expression. 

“IT wonder—have we ever met before?” he 
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asked, without removing his eyes from the other’s 
face. | 

‘““Not professionally, at any rate,” Peter Ruff 
answered. “‘I know that at Scotland Yard you 
don’t think much of us small fry, but we find out 
things sometimes ! ” 

‘* ‘Why didn’t you contradict all those rumours as 
to his disappearance ?’”’ the detective asked, point- 
ing to where Job Masters was contentedly sipping 
his brandy and water. 

‘““T was acting for my client, and in my own 
interests,’’ Peter Ruff answered. ‘“‘ It was surely no 
part of my duty to save you gentlemen at Scotland 
Yard from hunting up mares’ nests |” 

John Dory went out, followed by his men. Sir 
Richard took Peter Ruff by the arm, and, leading 
him to the sideboard, mixed him a drink. 

‘* Peter Ruff,”’ he said, “ you’re a clever scoundrel, 
but you’ve earned your five hundred guineas. 
Hang it, you’re welcome to them! Is there any- 
thing else I can do for you ?” 

Peter Ruff raised his glass and set it down again. 
Once more he eyed with admiration his client’s 
well-turned-out figure. 

‘You might give me a letter to your tailor, Sir 
Richard,” he begged. 

Sir Richard laughed outright—it was some time 
since he had laughed ! 

“You shall have it, Peter Ruff,” he declared ; 


“and here’s to you !” 
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OR the second time since their new association 
Peter Ruff had surprised that look of dis- 
approval upon his secretary’s face. This time 
he wheeled around in his chair and addressed her. 
‘““ My dear Violet,” he said, “ be frank with me. 
What is wrong ?” 

Miss Brown turned to face her employer. Save 
for a greater demureness of expression and the 
extreme simplicity of her attire she had changed 
very little since she had given up her life of com- 

arative luxury to become Peter Ruff’s secretary. 

here was a sort of personal elegance which clung 
to her, notwithstanding her strenuous attempts to 
dress for her part, except for which she looked 
precisely as a private secretary and typist should 
look. She even wore a black bow at the back of 
her hair. 

‘““T have not complained, have I?” she asked. 

‘““Do not waste time,’’ Peter Ruff said coldly. 
‘* Proceed.” 

‘““T have not enough to do,” she declared. ‘I 
do not understand why you refuse so many cases.” 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

“| did not bring my talents into this business,”’ 
he said, “to watch flirting wives, to ascertain the 
haunts of gay husbands, or to detect the pilferings 
of servants.” 

‘Anything is better than sitting still,” she pro- 
tested. 

‘“T do not agree with you,” Peter Ruff said. “I 
like sitting still very much indeed—one has time to 
think. Is there anything else?” 
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* Shall I really go on?” she asked. 

‘“« By all means,”’ he answered. 

“I have an idea,” she continued, ‘ that you are 
subordinating your general interests to your secret 
enmity—to one man. You are waiting until you 
can find another case in which you are pitted against 
him.” 

‘* Sometimes,” Peter Ruff said, “ your intelligence 
surprises me.” 

“* T came to you,”’ she continued, looking at him 
earnestly, “‘for two reasons. The personal one I 
will not touch upon. The other was my love of 
excitement. I have tried many things in life, as 
you know, Peter, but I have seemed to carry always 
with me the heritage of weariness. I thought that 
my position here would help me to fight against it.”’ 

‘You have seen me bring a corpse to life,” Peter 
Ruff reminded her, a little aggrieved. 

She smiled. 

‘‘ It was a month ago,” she told him. 

‘““T can’t do that sort of thing every day,” he 
declared. 

‘* Naturally,” she answered; “‘ but you have 
refused four cases within the last five days.”’ 

Peter Ruff whistled softly to himself for several 
moments. 

‘* Seen anything of our new neighbour in the flat 
above ?”’ he asked, with apparent irrelevance. 

Miss Brown looked across at her employer with 
upraised eyebrows. 

‘‘T have been in the lift with him twice,’’ she 
answered. 

“Fancy his appearance ?”’ Ruff asked casually. 

‘Not in the least !’’ Violet answered. “I 
thought him a vulgar, offensive person !”’ 
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Peter Ruff chuckled. He seemed immensely 
delighted. 

‘** Mr. Vincent Cawdor he calls himself, I believe,”’ 
he remarked. 

*‘I have no idea,’ Miss Brown declared—the 
subject did not appeal to her. 

“His name is on a small copper plate just over 
the letter-box,” Ruff said. ‘“‘ Rather neat idea, by 
the by. He describes himself as a commission 
agent.” 

Violet was suddenly interested. She realised, 
after all, that Mr. Vincent Cawdor might be a 

erson of some importance. 

“‘ ‘What is a commission agent ?’”’ she asked. 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 

“It might mean anything,” he answered. 
“Never trust any one who is not a little more 
explicit as to their profession. Iam afraid that this 
Mr. Vincent Cawdor, for instance, is a bad lot.” 

“Tam sure he is,”’ Miss Brown agreed. 

‘‘ Looks after a pretty girl, coughs in the lift— 
all that sort of thing, eh ?”’ Peter Ruff asked. 

She nodded. ' 

‘ Disgusting !’’ she exclaimed, with emphasis. 

Peter Ruff sighed, and glanced at the clock. 
The existence of Mr. Vincent Cawdor seemed to 
pass out of his mind. 

“It is nearly one o’clock,” he said. “‘ Where do 
you usually lunch, Violet ?”’ 

“It depends upon my appetite,” she answered 
carelessly. “* Most often at an A.B.C.” 

“To-day,” Peter Ruff remarked, “ you will be 
extravagant—at my expense.” 

‘T had a poor breakfast,” Miss Brown remarked 
complacently. 
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“You will leave at once,’’ Peter Ruff directed, 
‘“and you will go to the French Café at the Milan. 
Get a table facing the courtyard, and towards the 
hotel side of the room. Keep your eyes open and 
tell me exactly what you see.’ 

She looked at him with parted lips. Her eyes 
were full of eager questioning. 

“Mere skirmishing,” Peter Ruff continued, 
“but I think—yes, I think that it may lead to 
something !”’ 

‘““'Whom am I to watch ?”’ she asked. 

‘“ Any one who looks interesting,” Peter Ruff 
answered. “For instance, if this person Vincent 
Cawdor should be about ‘i 

‘““ He would recognise me !”’ she objected. 

Peter Ruff shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* One must hold the candle,”’ he remarked. 

‘““[ decline to flirt with him,’’ she declared. 
‘‘ Nothing would induce me to be pleasant to such 
an odious creature.”’ 

‘* He will be too busy to attempt anything of the 
sort,” Peter Ruff answered her. ‘‘ Of course, he 
may not be there. It may be the merest fancy on 
my part. At any rate, you may rely upon it that he 
will not make any overtures in a public place like 
the Milan. Mr. Vincent Cawdor may be a curious 
sort of person, but I do not fancy that he is a fool !”’ 

“Very well,’ Miss Brown said, “ I will go.”’ 

‘““Be back soon after three,” Peter Ruff said. 
‘““T am going up to my room to do my exercises.” 

““ And afterwards ?”’ she asked. 

‘““T shall have my lunch sent in,” he answered. 
“ Don’t hurry back, ee I shall not expect 
you till three o ’clock. 

It was a few minutes past that time when Miss 
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Brown returned. Peter Ruff was sitting at his desk, 
looking as though he had never moved. His whole 
attention was absorbed by a book of patterns sent 
in by his new tailor, and he only glanced up at her 
entrance. 

“Violet,” he said earnestly, “come in and sit 
down. I want to consult you. There is a new 
material here—a sort of mouse-coloured cheviot. 
I wonder whether it would suit me ?” 

Violet was looking very handsome and a little 
flushed, She raised her veil and came over to his 
side. 

“Put that stupid book away, Peter,” she said. 
‘“ T want to tell you about the Milan.” 

He leaned back in his chair. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘‘ I had forgotten! Was Mr. 
Vincent Cawdor there ?”’ 

“Yes |’’ she answered, still breathless. ‘‘ There 
was some one else there, too, in whom you are even 
more interested.” 

He nodded. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“Mr. Vincent Cawdor,” she continued, “ came in 
alone. He looked just as objectionable as ever, 
and he stared at me till I nearly threw my wine-glass 
at him.” 

‘“ He did not speak to you?” Peter Ruff asked. 

“ | was afraid that he was going to,”” Miss Brown 
said, “‘ but fortunately he met a friend who came to 
his table and lunched with him.” 

“A friend,” Ruff remarked. ‘‘Good! What 
was he like?” 

“ Fair, slight, Teutonic,’”’ Miss Brown answered. 
““ He wore thick spectacles, and his moustache was 
positively yellow.” 
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Ruff nodded. 

‘Go on,” he said. 

‘** Towards the end of luncheon,” she continued, 

‘an American came up to them.” 

““ An American,” Peter Ruff interrupted. “ How 
do you know that?” 

Miss Brown smiled. 

““ He was clean-shaven and he wore neat clothes,”’ 
she said. “‘ He talked with an accent you could 
have cut with a knife, and he had a Baedeker sticking 
out of his pocket. After luncheon they all three 
went away to the smoke-room.”’ 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

‘* Anything else ?” he asked. 

The girl smiled triumphantly. 

“Yes !”’ she declared. “* There was something 
else—something which I think you will find 
interesting. At the next table to me there was a 
man—alone. Can you guess who he was?” 

‘John Dory,” Ruff said calmly. 

The girl was disappointed. 

“You knew ! ”’ she exclaimed. 

‘* My dear Violet,” he said ; “ I did not send you 
there on a fool’s errand.” 

“There is something doing, then?” she ex- 
claimed. 

‘There is likely,’”’ he answered grimly, “ to be a 
great deal doing !”’ | 


The two men who stood upon the hill, and Peter 
Ruff who lay upon his stomach behind a huge 
boulder, were surely, on that grey December 
morning, amongst the blessed ones of the earth, 
for they looked upon a new thing. They saw what 
no man before them, through all the centuries, had 
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looked upon—what no man since has seen. They 
saw that which is to come, born before its time. 

Far down in the valley, from out of a black shed— 
the only sign of a man’s handiwork for many miles 
—it came—something grey at first, moving slowly 
as though being pushed down a slight incline, then 
afloat in the air, gathering speed—something 
between a torpedo with wings and a great prehistoric 
insect. Now and then it described strange circles, 
but mostly it came towards them as swift and as 
true as an arrow shot from a bow. The two men 
looked at one another—the shorter, to whose cheeks 
the Cumberland winds had brought no trace of 
colour, gave vent to a hoarse exclamation. 

““ He’s done it |!” he growled. 

“Wait |!” the other answered. 

Over their heads the thing wheeled, and seemed 
to stand still in the air. The beating of the engine 
was so faint that even Peter Ruff, from behind the 
boulder, could hear all that was said. A young man 
leaned out from his seat—a youth with wan cheeks 
but blazing eyes. 

“Listen,” he said. “ Take your glasses. There 
—due north—can you see a steeple?” 

The men turned their field-glasses in the direction 
towards which the other was pointing. 

“Yes ?”’ they answered. 

“ It is sixteen miles, as the crow flies, to Barnham 
Church—thirty-two miles there and back. Wait!” 

He swung round, dived till he seemed about to 
touch the hillside, then soared upwards and straight 
away. Peter Ruff took out his watch. The other 
two men gazed with fascinated eyes after the dis- 
appearing speck. 

“ Tf he does it—-—”’ the shorter one muttered. 
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““ He will do it,” the other answered. 

He was back again before their eyes were weary 
of following him. Peter Ruff, from behind the 
boulder, closed his watch. Thirty-two miles in less 
than half an hour! The youth leaned from his 
seat. 

“Ts it enough ?” he asked hoarsely. 

“It is enough,” the two men answered together. 
‘* We will come down.” 

The youth touched a lever, and the machine 
glided downwards towards the valley, falling all the 
while with the effortless grace of a parachute. The 
shed from which it had issued was midway down a 
slope, with a short length of rails which ran, appar- 
ently, through it. ‘The machine seemed to hover 
for several moments above the building, then de- 
scended slowly on to the rails and disappeared in the 
shed. ‘The two men were already half-way down 
the slope. Peter Ruff rose from behind the boulder, 
stretched himself with a sense of immense relief, 
and lita pipe. As yet he dared not descend. He 
simply changed his hiding-place for a spot which 
enabled him to command a view of the handful of 
cottages at the back of the hill. He had plenty to 
think about. It was a wonderful thing—this— 
which he had seen. 

The youth, meanwhile, was drinking deep of the 
poisonous cup. He walked between the two men 
—his cheeks were flushed, his eyes on fire. 

“Tf all the world to-day had seen what we have 
seen,” the older man was saying, “ there would be 
no more talk of Wilbur Wrights or Farmans. 
Those men are babies, playing with their toys.” 

“* Mine is the ideal principle,” the youth declared. 
“No one else has thought of it, no one else has made 
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use of it. Yet all the time I am afraid—it is so 
simple.” 

‘¢ Sell quick then,”’ the fair-headed man advised. 

‘““ By to-morrow night I can promise you fifty 
thousand pounds.” 

The youth stopped. He drew a deep breath. 

‘* T shall sell,” he announced. “I need money. 
I want to live. Fifty thousand pounds is enough. 
Eleven weary months I have slept and toiled there 
in the shed.” 

‘It is finished,’ the older man reminded him. 
*“'To-night you shall come with us to London. 
To-morrow night your pockets shall be full of gold. 
It will be a change for you.” 

The youth sobbed. 

‘* God knows it will |’? he muttered. “ I haven’t 
two shillings in the world, and 1 owe for my last 
petrol.” 

The two men laughed heartily. The elder took 
a little bundle of notes from his pocket and handed 
them to the boy. 

““ Come,”’ he said, “‘ not for another moment shall 
you feel as poor as that. Money will have no value 
for you in the future. The fifty thousand pounds 
will only be a start. After that, you will get royal- 
ties. If I had it, I would give you a quarter of a 
million now for your plans, only I know that I can 
get you more.”’ 

The youth laughed hysterically. They entered 
the tiny inn, and drank home-made wine—the only 
sort they could get. Then a great car drew up 
outside, and the older—the clean-shaven man, who 
looked like an American—hurried out, and, drag- 
ging a hamper from beneath the seat, returned with 
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‘““ Come,” he said, “‘a toast! We have one 
bottle left—one bottle of the best |” 

‘““ Champagne !”’ the youth cried eagerly, holding 
out his hand. 

‘““ The only wine for the conquerors,” the other 
declared, pouring it out into the thick tumblers. 
‘* Drink, all of you, to the Franklin Flying-Machine, 
to the millions she will earn, to—to-morrow night ! ”’ 

The youth drained his glass, watched it replen- 
ished, and drained it again. ‘Then they went out 
to the car. 

‘There is one thing yet to be done,” he said. 
‘Wait here for me.”’ 

They waited whilst he climbed up toward the 
shed. ‘The two men watched him. A little group 
of rustics stood open-mouthed around the car. 
Then there was a shout. From above their heads 
came the sound of a great explosion—red flames 
were leaping up from that black barn to the sky. 
The two men looked at one another. They 
rushed to the hill and met the youth descending. 

‘“ What the——” 

He stopped them. 

‘* | dared not leave it here,” he explained. “It 
would have been madness. I am perfectly certain 
that I have been watched even during the last few 
days. I can build another in a week. I have the 
plans in my pocket for every part.” 

The older man wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

‘You are sure—that you have the plans?” he 
asked. 

The youth struck himself on the chest. 

“They are here,” he declared, “every one of 
them |” 
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‘Perhaps you are right, then,” the other man 
admitted. “It gave mea turn, though. You are 
sure that you can make it again in the time you 
say?” 

% Of course |” the youth answered impatiently. 
“* Besides, the thing is so simple. It speaks for 
itself,” 

They climbed into the car, and in a few seconds 
were rushing away southwards. ‘The boy talked— 
talked incessantly—always with the blazing light in 
his eyes. He was half starved—starved for want of 
food, life, joy, pleasure! The smallest luxuries 
were unknown to him, craved for passionately, 
senselessly desired. His mind was almost unhinged. 
It was the revulsion of feeling after the long months 
of toil and solitude. The men who listened spoke 
but seldom. They kept him going—it took little 
enough to do that. They themselves were silent— 
pale, as though in the presence of some crisis. 
Now and then they peered into one another’s faces 
through the darkness. 

It was a stony, desolate country across which they 
were travelling—-a waste of bare moors, of hills, of 
great unpopulated stretches of uncultivated land. 
They met no one—only at very rare intervals they 
saw the lights of a farmhouse, or rushed through 
some tiny sleeping hamlet. They reached at last 
a place where the road bordered a long, black tarn 
with unprotected edges. They were high up, and 
a cold wind blew in their faces. Nevertheless, the 
perspiration stood out upon the forehead of the man 
who sat by the youth’s side. He—the youth— 
was still babbling on. 

‘To-morrow night—to-morrow night it all 
begins !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ I must start with ready- 
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made clothes. I'll get the best I can, eat the best 
I can, drink wine, go to the music-halls. To- 
morrow night 

His speech ended in a wail—a strange, half- 
stifled cry, which rang out a chill, uncanny sound 
upon the deep silence. His face was covered with 
a wet towel, a ghastly odour was in his nostrils, his 
lips refused to utter any further sound. He lay 
back amongst the cushions, senseless. The car 
slowed down. 

“‘ Get the papers,quick!”’ the elder man muttered, 
opening the youth’s coat. “Here they are! 
Catch hold, Dick. My God! What’s that ?”’ 

He shook from head to foot. The little fair man 
looked at him with contempt. 

‘* A sheep bell on the moor,” he said. ‘“‘ Are you 
sure you have everything ?”’ 

‘Yes |’ the other answered. 

They both stood up and raised the prostrate form 
between them. Below them were the black waters 
of the lake. 

“Over with him,” the younger man directed. 
“ Quick !”’ 

Once more his companion shrank away. 

“ Listen !’’ he whispered hoarsely. 

They both held their breaths. From some- 
where along the road behind came a faint sound 
like the beating of an engine. 

“Quick !”’ the elder man exclaimed. ‘‘ Over 
with him !” 

They lifted the body of the boy, whose lips were 
white and speechless now, and threw him into the 
water. Withagreat splash he disappeared. They 
watched for a moment the spot with fascinated eyes. 
Only the ripples flowed away from the place where 
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he had sunk. Then they jumped back to their 
seats. 

‘* There’s something close behind ! ” the man who 
had first entered the car exclaimed. “Get on ! 
Fast—fast |” 

His companion hesitated. 

“Perhaps,” he said slowly, “it would be better 
to wait and see what it is coming up. Our young 
friend there is safe. The current has him, and the 
tarn is bottomless.” 

There was a moment’s indecision—a moment 
which was to count for much in the lives of three 
men. ‘Then the elder one’s counsels prevailed. 
They crept away down the hill, smoothly and 
noiselessly. Behind them the faint throbbing grew 
less and less distinct. Soon they heard it no more. 


They drove into the dawn and through the long day. 


Side by side on one of the big leather couches in 
the small smoking-room of the Milan Hotel, Mr. 
James P. Rounceby and his friend Mr. Richard 
Marnstam sat whispering together. It was nearly 
two o'clock, and they were alone in the room. 
Some of the lights had been turned out. The roar 
of life in the streets without had ceased. It was 
an uneasy hour for those whose consciences were 
not wholly at rest. 

The two men were in evening dress ; Rounceby 
in dinner coat and black tie, as befitted his réle of 
travelling American. The glasses in front of them 
were only half-filled, and had remained so for the 
last hour. Their conversation had been nervous 
and spasmodic. It was obvious that they were 
waiting for some one. 

Three o’clock struck by the little timepiece on the 
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mantelshelf. A monosyllabic exclamation of a 
profane nature broke from Rounceby’s lips. He 
leaned towards his companion. 

“* Say,” he muttered, in a rather thick undertone, 
‘““how about this fellow Vincent Cawdor? You 
haven’t any doubts about him, I suppose? He’s 
on the square—eh ? ” 

Marnstam wetted his lips nervously. 

‘ Cawdor’s all right,” he said. “ I had it direct 
from headquarters at Paris. What are you uneasy 
about °”’ 

Rounceby pointed toward the clock. 

‘* Do you see the time ?”” he asked. 

““ He said he’d be late,”’ Marnstam answered. 

Rounceby put his hand to his forehead and found 
it moist. 

‘It’s been a silly game all along,” he muttered. 
‘* ‘We'd better have brought the young ass up here 
and jostled him.” 

‘* Not so easy,” Marnstam answered. “ These 
young fools have a way of turning obstinate. He'd 
have chucked us, sure. Anyway, he’s safer where 
he 1s.” 

They relapsed once more into silence. A storm 
of rain beat upon the window. Rounceby glanced 
up. It was as black out there as were the waters of 
that Cumberland tarn ! The man shivered as the 
thought struck him. Marnstam, who had no 
nerves, twirled his yellow moustache and watched 
his companion with wonder. 

“You look as though you saw a ghost,” he 
remarked. 

“Perhaps I do!” Rounceby growled. 

“You had better finish your drink, my dear 
fellow,” Marnstam advised. ‘* Afterwards——’”’ 
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Suddenly he stiffened into attention. He laid 
his hand upon Rounceby’s knee. 

“Listen |”? he said. “There is some one 
coming !”’ 

They leaned a little forward. The swing doors 
were opened. A girl’s musical laughter rang out 
from the corridor. ‘Tall and elegant, with her black 
lace skirt trailing upon the floor, her left hand 
resting upon the shoulder of the man into whose ear 
she was whispering, and whom she led straight to 
one of the writing-tables, Miss Violet Brown swept 
into the room. On her right, and nearest to the 
two men, was Mr. Vincent Cawdor. 

“Now you can go and talk to your friends |” 
she exclaimed lightly. “I am going to make 
Victor listen to me.” 

Cawdor left his two companions and sank on to 
the couch by Rounceby’s side. The young man, 
who had accompanied him, with his opera-hat still 
on his head, and the light overcoat which he had been 
carrying on the floor by his side, was seated before 
the writing-table with his back to them. Miss 
Brown was leaning over him, with her hand upon 
the back of his chair. They were out of hearing of 
the other three men. 

“Well, Rounceby, my friend,” Mr. Vincent 
Cawdor remarked cheerfully, “ you’re having a 
late sitting—eh ?”’ 

“We've been waiting for you, you fool!” 
Rounceby answered. ‘“‘ What on earth are you 
thinking about, bringing a crowd like this with 

ou?” 
: Cawdor smiled reassuringly. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said, in a lower tone. 

““ I know my way in and out of the ropes here better 
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than you can teach me. A big hotel like this is 
the safest and the most dangerous place in the world 
—just how you choose to make it. You've got 
to bluff ’em all the time. That’s why I brought 
the young lady ; particular friend of mine—real 
nice girl, too |!” 

“And the young man ’?”’ Rounceby asked sus- 
piciously. 

Cawdor grew more serious. 

‘““That’s Captain Lowther,”’ he whispered softly 
—‘' private secretary to Colonel Dean, who’s the 
aie of the Aeronaut Department at Aldershot. 
He has a draft in his pocket for twenty thousand 
pounds. It is yours if he is satisfied with the 
plans.”’ 

“Twenty thousand pounds Marnstam said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ It is very littl—very little indeed 
for the risks we have run |” 

Cawdor moved his place and sat between the two 
men. He laid a hand upon Marnstam’s shoulder, 
another on Rounceby’s knee. 

“My dear friends,’’ he said impressively, “ if 
you could have built a model or conducted these 
negotiations in the usual way, you might have asked 
a million. As it is, ] think 1 am the only man in 
England who could have dealt with this matter— 
so satisfactorily. ”’ 

Rounceby glanced suspiciously at the young man 
to whom Miss Brown was still devoting the whole 
of her attention. 

‘* ‘Why don’t he come out and talk like a man ?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘ What’s the idea of his sitting over 
there with his back to us ?”’ 

“* T want him never to see your faces—to deal only 
with me,” Cawdor explained. “ Remember that 
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he is in an official position. The money he is going 
to part with is Secret Service Money.”’ 

The two men were beginning to be more 
reassured. Rounceby slowly produced a roll of 
oilskin from his pocket. 

“* He’ll look at them as he sits there,’”’ he insisted. 
‘““There must be no copying or making notes, 
mind.” 

Cawdor smiled in a superior fashion. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “ you are dealing 
with the emissary of a government, not one of your 
own sort.” 

Rounceby glanced at his companion, who nodded. 
Then he handed over the roll of papers. 

‘Tell him to look sharp,”’ he said. “It’s not 
so late but that there may be people in here yet.” 

Cawdor crossed the room with the plans and laid 
them down before the writing-table. Rounceby 
rose to his feet and lit a cigar. Marnstam walked 
to the further window and back again. They stood 
side by side. Rounceby’s whole frame seemed to 
have stiffened with some new emotion. 

“There’s something wrong, Jim,’ Marnstam 
whispered softly in his ear. ‘‘ You’ve got the old 
lady in your pocket ? ”’ 

“Yes !’” Rounceby answered thickly, “‘ and, by 
Heavens, I’m going to use it |!” 

‘* Don’t shoot unless it’s the worst,’”” Marnstam 
counselled. “I shall go out of that window, into 
the tree, and run for the river. But bluff first, 
Jim—bluff for your life |” 

There were swing doors leading into the room 
from the hotel side, and a small door exactly oppo- 
site, which led to the residential part of the place. 
Both these were opened at precisely the same 
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moment. Through the former stepped two strong- 
looking men in long overcoats, and with the un- 
mistakable appearance of policemen in plain clothes. 
Through the latter came John Dory. He walked 
straight up to the two men. It spoke volumes for 
his courage that, knowing their characters and 
believing them to be in desperate straits, he was 
unarmed. 

‘““ Gentlemen,” he said, “I hold warrants for 
your arrest. I will not trouble you with your 
aliases. You are known to-day, I think, as James 
Rounceby and Richard Marnstam. You will 
come quietly ?”’ 

Marnstam’s expression was one of bland and 
beautiful surprise. 

“My dear sir,” he said—edging, however, 
slightly toward the window—*“ you must be joking! 
What is the charge ?”’ 

‘You are charged with the wilful murder of a 
young man named Victor Franklin,” John Dory 
answered. ‘* His body was recovered from Long- 
throp Tarn this afternoon. You had better say 
nothing. Also with the theft of certain papers 
known to have been 1n his possession.” 

Now, it is possible that at this precise moment 
Marnstam would have made his spring for the 
window and Rounceby his running fight for liberty. 
The hands of both men were upon their revolvers, 
and John Dory’s life was a thing of no account. 
But at this juncture an amazing event happened. 
There were in the room the two policemen guarding 
the swing doors, and behind them the pale faces of 
a couple of night porters looking anxiously in. 
Vincent Cawdor and Miss Brown were standing 
side by side, a little in the background, and the 
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young man who had been their companion had 
risen also to his feet. As though with some inten- 
tion of intervening, he moved a step forward, 
almost in line with Dory. Rounceby saw him, 
and a new fear gripped him by the heart. He 
shrank back, his fingers relaxed their hold of his 
weapon, the sweat was hot upon his forehead. 
Marnstam, though he seemed for a moment stupe- 
fied, realised the miracle which had come to pass, 
and struck boldly for his own. 

“If this is a joke,” he said, “it strikes me as 
being a particularly bad one. I should like to know, 
sir, how you dare to come into this room and charge 
me and my friend, Mr. Rounceby, with being con- 
cerned in the murder of a young man who is even 
now standing by your side ?”’ 

John Dory started back. He looked with some- 
thing like apprehension at the youth to whom 
Marnstam pointed. 

“My name is Victor Franklin,” that young man 
declared. ‘“* What’s all this about ?”’ 

John Dory felt the ground give beneath his feet. 
Nevertheless, he set his teeth and fought for his 
hand. 

‘You say that your name is Victor Franklin ?”’ 
he demanded. 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘You are the maker of a flying-machine ? ”’ 

66 I am.’’ 

‘You were in Cumberland with these two men 
a few days ago?” 

‘‘T was,” the young man admitted. 

‘You left the village of Scawton tn a motor-car 
with them ?” 

“Yes. We quarrelled on the way, and parted.” 
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‘You were robbed of nothing ?”’ 

Victor Franklin smiled. 

‘‘ Certainly not,” he answered. ‘‘ I had nothing 
worth stealing except my plans, and they are in my 
pocket now.” 

There were a few moments’ intense silence. 
John Dory wheeled suddenly round and looked to 
where Mr. Vincent Cawdor had been standing. 

“Where is Mr. Cawdor ?”’ he asked sharply. 

‘The gentleman with the grey moustache left 
a few seconds ago,” one of the men at the door said. 

John Dory was very pale. He turned to the two 
men whom he had come to arrest. 

‘““ Gentlemen,” he said, “ I have to offer you my 
apologies. I have apparently been deceived by 
some false information. The charge is with- 
drawn.” 

He turned on his heel and left the room. The 
two policemen followed him. 

‘“ Keep them under observation,” Dory ordered 
shortly ; “‘ but I am afraid this fellow Cawdor has 
sold me.” 

He found a hansom outside, and sprang into it. 

‘““ Number 27 Southampton Row,” he ordered. 

The young man Franklin, with Miss Brown, had 
followed close in their wake. Rounceby and his 
partner were alone in the little smoking-room. ‘The 
former was almost inarticulate. The night porter 
brought them brandy, and both men drank. 

‘We've got to get to the bottom of this, Marn- 
stam,” his companion muttered. 

Marnstam was thinking. 

“Do you remember that sound through the 
darkness,” he said——“ the beating of an engine way 
back on the road ?”’ 
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“* What of it?’ Rounceby demanded. 

““It was a motor-bicycle,” Marnstam said 
quietly. “I thought so at the time.” 

‘“ Supposing some one followed us and pulled 
him out,’’ Rounceby muttered hoarsely, “ why are 
we treated like this? I tell you we’ve been made 
fools of ! We've been treated like children—not 
even to be punished | We'll have the truth some- 
how out of that devil Cawdor. Come.” 

They made their way to the courtyard and called 
a cab. 

‘“ Number 27 Southampton Row,” they ordered. 

They reached their destination some time before 
Dory, whose horse fell down in the Strand, and who 
had to walk. ‘They ascended to the fourth floor of 
the building, and rang the bell of Vincent Cawdor’s 
room—no answer. They plied the knocker—no 
result. Rounceby peered through the keyhole. 

“He hasn’t come home yet,” he remarked. 
“* There is no light anywhere in the place.” 

The door of a flat across the passage was quietly 
opened. Mr. Peter Ruff, in a neat black smoking- 
suit and slippers, and holding a pipe in his hand, 
looked out. 

““ Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said, “‘ but I do 
not think that Mr. Cawdor is in. He went out 
early this evening, and I have not heard him 
return.” 

The two men turned away. 

““ We are much obliged to you, sir,” Mr. Marn- 
stam said. 

“Can I give him any message?” Peter Ruff 
asked politely. ‘“‘ We generally see something of 
one another in the morning.” 

“No message, thanks,” Marnstam interrupted. 
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“We shall probably run across him ourselves to- 
morrow.” 

John Dory was nearly a quarter of an hour later. 
After his third useless summons, Mr. Peter Ruff 
again presented himself. 

‘““T am afraid,’”’ he said, “ you will not find my 
neighbour at home. There have been several 
people inquiring for him to-night, without any 
result.”’ 

John Dory came slowly across the landing. 

‘““ Good evening, Mr. Ruff,” he said. 

‘Why, it’s Mr. Dory!” Peter Ruff declared. 
“Come in, do, and have a drink.” 

John Dory accepted the invitation, and his eyes 
were busy in the little sitting-room during the few 
seconds which it took his host to mix a whisky-and- 
soda. 

“Nothing wrong with our friend opposite, I 
hope ?”’ Peter Ruff asked, jerking his head across 
the landing. 

‘““T hope not, Mr. Ruff,” John Dory answered. 
“* No doubt in the morning he will be able to explain 
everything. I must say that I should like to see 
him to-night, though.” , 

“He may turn up yet,’ Peter Ruff remarked 
cheerfully. ‘“* He’s like myself—a late bird.” 

“I fear not,” Dory answered drily. ‘“ Nice 
rooms you have here, sir.”’ 

‘ Fairly so,” Peter Ruff answered. ‘‘ The great 
advantage to me 1s, of course, that they are so near 
my work. My offices are on the floor below.” 

“Just sitting-room and bedroom, eh ?”’ John 
Dory asked. 

Peter Ruff stood up and threw open the door of 
the inner apartment. 
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“‘ That’s so,” he answered. ‘“‘ Care to have a 
look round ?”’ 

The detective did look round, and pretty tho- 
roughly. As soon as he was sure that there was no 
one concealed upon the premises, he drank his 
whisky and soda and went. 

‘ T’ll look in again to see Cawdor,” he remarked 
—‘‘ to-morrow, perhaps, or the next day.” 

[Tl let him know if I see him about,’’ Peter Ruff 
declared. “ Sorry the lift’s stopped. Three steps 
to the left and straight on. Good-night.” 


Miss Brown arrived early the following morn- 
ing and was disposed to be inquisitive. 

“ T should like to know,’”’ she demanded, “ exactly 
what has become of Mr. Vincent Cawdor.” 

Peter Ruff took her upstairs. There was a little 
mound of ashes in the grate. 

She nodded. 

“TI imagined that,” she said. ‘‘ But why did 
you send me out to watch yourself ?” 

“* My dear Violet,” Peter Ruff answered, “ there 
is no man in the world to-day who is my equal in 
the art of disguising himself. At the same time 
I wanted to know whether I could deceive you. 
I wanted to be quite sure that my study of Mr. 
Vincent Cawdor was a safe one. I took those 
rooms in his name and in his own person. I 
do not think that it occurred even to our friend 
John Dory to connect us in his mind.” 

“Very well,” she went on. “ Now tell me, 
please, what took you up to Cumberland ? ” 

“IT followed Rounceby and Marnstam,’’ he 
answered. ‘“‘I knew them when I was abroad 
studying crime—I could tell you a good deal 
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about those men—and I knew when they hired 
a big motor-car and engaged a crook to drive it 
that they were worth following. I saw the trial 
of the flying-machine, and when they started 
off with young Franklin, I followed on a motor- 
bicycle. I fished him out of the tarn where they 
left him for dead, brought him on to London, 
and made my own terms with him.” 

‘* What about the body which was found in the 
Longthrop Tarn ?”’ she asked. 

“JT had that telegram sent myself,” Peter Ruff 
answered. 

She looked at him severely. 

‘You went out of your way to make a fool of 
John Dory,” she said, frowning at him. 

“That I admit,”’ he answered. 

‘““It seems to me,” she continued, “ that that, 
after all, has been the chief object of the whole 
affair. I do not see that we—that is, the firm— 
profit in the least.”’ 

Peter Ruff chuckled. 

“We've got a fourth share in the Franklin 
Flying-Machine, and I’m hanged if I’d sell it for 
a hundred thousand pounds.” 

‘““You’ve taken advantage of that young man’s 
gratitude,”’ she declared. 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 


‘‘T earned the money,” he answered. 


Ig : THE INDISCRETION OF LETTY SHAW 


MIDST a storm of whispered criticisms 
the general opinion was that Letty Shaw 
was a silly little fool, who ought to have known 
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better. When she had entered the restaurant 
a few minutes before midnight, followed by Austen 
Abbott, every one looked to see a third person 
following them. No third person, however, ap- 
eared. Gustav himself conducted them to a small 
table laid for two, covered with pink roses, and 
handed his fair client the menu of a specially ordered 
supper. There was no gainsaying the fact that 
Letty and her escort proposed supping alone ! 

The café at the Milan was, without doubt, 
the fashionable rendezvous of the moment for 
those ladies connected with the theatrical profession 
who, after their performance, had not the time 
or the inclination to make the conventional toilette 
demanded of the larger restaurants. Letty Shaw, 
being one of the principal ornaments of the musical 
comedy stage, was well known to every one in the 
room. ‘There was scarcely a person there who 
within the last fortnight had not found an oppor- 
tunity of congratulating her upon her engagement 
to Captain the Honourable Brian Sotherst. Soth- 
erst was rich, and one of the most popular young 
men about town. Letty Shaw, although she had 
had one or two harmless flirtations, was well known 
as a self-respecting and hard-working young actress 
who loved her work, and against whom no one 
had ever found a word to say. Consequently, 
the shock was all the greater when, within a fort- 
night of her engagement, she was thus to be seen 
openly supping alone with the most notorious 
woman-hunter about town—a man of bad reputa- 
tion, a man, too, towards whom Sotherst was known 
to have a special aversion. Nothing but a break 
with Sotherst or a fit of temporary insanity seemed 
to explain, even inadequately, the situation. 
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Her best friend—the friend who knew Letty 


and believed in her—rose to her feet and came 
sailing down the room. She nodded gaily to 
Abbott, whom she hated, and whom she erg not 
recognised for years, and laid her hand upon 
Letty’s arm. 

‘“Where’s Brian ?””’ she asked. 

Letty shrugged her shoulders—it was not al- 
together a natural gesture. 

‘““On duty to-night,” she answered. 

Her best friend paused for a moment. 

‘““ Come over and join our party, both of you,”’ 
she said. “‘ Dicky Pennell’s here and Gracie 
Marsh—yust landed. They'd love to meet you.” 

Letty shook her head slowly. ‘There was a look 
in her face which even her best friend did not 
understand. 

““|’m afraid that we can’t do that,” she said. 
“Tam Mr. Abbott’s guest.”’ 

‘ And to-night,”’ Austen Abbott intervened, look- 
ing up at the woman who stood between them, “I am 
not disposed to share Miss Shaw with anybody.” 

Her best friend could do no more than shake 
her head and go away. The two were left alone 
for the rest of the supper-hour. When they 
departed together, people who knew felt that a 
whiff of tragedy had passed through the room. 
Nobody understood—or pretended to understand. 
Even before her engagement Letty had never been 
known to sup alone with a man. That she should 
do so now, and with this particular man, was 
preposterous ! 

‘‘ Something will come of it,’ her best friend 
murmured sadly, as she watched Austen Abbott 
help his companion on with her cloak. 
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Something did ! 


Peter Ruff rose at his accustomed hour the 
following morning, and attired himself, if possible, 
with more than his usual care. He wore the grey 
suit which he had carefully put out the night before, 
but he hesitated long between the rival appeals 
of a red tie with white spots and a plain mauve 
one. He finally chose the latter, finding that it 
harmonised more satisfactorily with his socks, 
and, after a final survey of himself in the looking- 
glass, he entered the next room, where his coffee 
was set out upon a small round table near the fire 
together with his letters and newspapers. 

Peter Ruff was, after all, like the rest of us, a 
creature of habit. He made an invariable rule of 
glancing through the newspapers before he paid 
any regard at all to his letters or his breakfast. 
In the absence of anything of a particularly sensa- 
tional character he then opened the former in 
leisurely fashion and went back afterwards to the 
newspaper as he finished his meal. This morning, 
however, both his breakfast and letters remained for 
some time untouched. The first paragraph which 
caught his eye as he shook open the Daily Telegraph 
was sufficiently absorbing. There it was in great 


black type— 


TERRIBLE TRAGEDY IN THE FLAT OF A 
WELL-KNOWN ACTRESS. 
AUSTEN ABBOTT SHOT DEAD ! 
ARREST OF CAPTAIN SOTHERST. 


Beyond the inevitable shock which is always 
associated with the taking of life, and the unusual 
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osition of the people concerned in it, there was 
ittle in the brief account of the incident to excite 
the imagination. 

A policeman on the pavement outside the flat 
in which Miss Shaw and her mother lived, fancied 
that he heard, about two o’clock in the morning, 
the report of a revolver shot. As nothing further 
transpired, and as the sound was very indistinct, 
he did not at once enter the building, but kept 
it, as far as possible, under observation. About 
twenty minutes later a young gentleman in evening 
dress came out into the street, and the policeman 
noticed that he was carrying a small revolver, 
which he attempted to conceal. The constable 
thereupon whistled for his sergeant, and accom- 
panied by the young gentleman—who made no 
attempt to escape—ascended to Miss Shaw’s 
rooms, where the body of Austen Abbott was 
discovered lying upon the threshold of the sitting- 
room, with a small bullet mark through the fore- 
head. The inmates of the house were aroused 
and a doctor sent for. The deceased was identified 
as Austen Abbott—a well-known actor—and the 
man under arrest gave his name at once as Captain 
the Honourable Brian Sotherst. 

Peter Ruff sighed as he laid down the paper. 
The case seemed to him perfectly clear, and his 
sympathies were altogether with the young officer 
who had taken the law into his own hands. He 
knew nothing of Miss Letty Shaw, and, conse- 
quently, did her, perhaps, less than justice in his 
thoughts. Of Austen Abbott, on the other hand, 
he knew a great deal—and nothing of good. It 
was absurd, after all, that any one should be pun- 
ished for killing such a brute ! 
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He descended, a few minutes later, to his office, 
and found Miss Brown busy arranging a bowl of 
violets upon his desk. 

‘“‘Isn’t it horrible ?”’ she cried, as he entered, 
carrying a bundle of papers under his arm. “I 
never have had such a shock !”’ 

“Do you know any of them, then ?”’ Peter Ruff 
asked, straightening his tie in the mirror. 

‘““ Of course !|”’ she answered. ‘“‘ Why, I’ve been 
in the same company as Letty Shaw for a year. 
I was at the Milan, too, last night. Letty was 
there having supper alone with Austen Abbott. 
We all said that there’d be trouble, but, of course, 
we never dreamed of this! Isn’t there any chance 
for him, Peter? Can’t he get off ?” 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 

“Ym afraid not,” he said. “‘ They may be 
able to bring evidence of a quarrel and reduce 
it to manslaughter, but what you’ve just told 
me about this supper-party makes it all the worse. 
It will come out in the evidence, of course.”’ 

“* Captain Sotherst is such a dear,” Miss Brown 
declared, “and so good-looking ! And as for 
that brute Austen Abbott, he ought to have been 
shot long ago |” 

Peter Ruff seated himself before his desk and 
hitched up his trousers at the knees. 

“No doubt you are right, Violet,’”’ he pronounced, 
“but people go about these things so foolishly. 
To me it is simply exasperating to reflect how 
little use is made of persons such as myself, whose 
profession in life it is to arrange these matters. ‘Take 
the present case, for example. Captain Sotherst 
had only to lay the facts before me, and Austen 
Abbott was a ruined man. I could have managed 
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the affair for him in half a dozen different ways. 
Whereas now it must be a life for a life—the life 
of an honest young English gentleman for the 
life of a creature who should have been kicked 
out of the world as vermin! ... I have some 
letters to give you, Violet, if you please.” 

She swung round in her chair reluctantly. 

““T can’t help thinking of that poor young 
fellow,”’ she said, with a sigh. 

‘‘ Sentiment after office hours, if you please |!” 
Mr. Peter Ruff ordered. 

Then there came a knock at the door. 


His visitor lifted her veil and Peter Ruff recog- 
nised her immediately. Once again the breath 
was short in his throat, and the smell of the fog 
was in his nostrils. She wore no jewels now— 
a plain tailor-made gown and toque. But the 
fear was there, deeper engraven this time. 

Peter Ruff bowed. 

‘* What can I do for you, Lady Mary ?”’ he asked. 

She saw the recognition in his eyes even before 
he spoke, and wondered at it. 

‘You know me ?”’ she exclaimed. 

‘““] know most people,” he answered drily— 
“it is part of my profession.” 

‘Tell me—you are Mr. Peter Ruff,”’ she said, 
“the famous specialist in the detection of crime. 
You know that Brian Sotherst is my brother ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, “I know it! Iam sorry, 
very sorry indeed.” 

He handed her a chair. She seated herself with 
a little tightening of the lips. 

‘“T want more than sympathy from you, Mr. 
Ruff,” she warned him. ‘“‘I want your help.” 
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“It 1s my business,” he admitted, “ but your 
brother’s case makes intervention difficult, does it 
not ?”’ 

‘You mean ”” she began. | 

‘Your brother himself does not deny his guilt, 
I understand,” Peter Ruff said. 

‘“ He has not denied it,’ she answered. ‘‘ Very 
likely he will not do so before the magistrate ; but 
neither has he admitted it. Mr. Ruff, you are such 
a clever man. Can’t you see the truth ?”’ 

Peter Ruff looked at her steadily for several 
moments. 

“Lady Mary,” he said, “I can see what you 
are going to suggest. You are going on the 
assumption that Austen Abbott was shot by Letty 
Shaw, and that your brother is taking the thing on 
his shoulders.” 

‘“T am sure of it!” she declared. “ The girl 
did it herself! Brian would never have shot 
any one. He might have horsewhipped him, 
perhaps—even beaten him to death—but shoot 
him in cold blood—never ! ”’ 

‘* The provocation ” Ruff began. 

“There was no provocation,” Lady Mary inter- 
rupted. ““He was engaged to the girl, and of 
course we hated it, but she was an honest little 
thing, and devoted to him.” 

“Doubtless,” Ruff admitted. “ But all the 
same, as you will hear before the magistrates, or 
at the inquest, she was having supper alone with 
Austen Abbott that night at the Milan.” 

Lady Mary’s eyes flashed. 

‘““T don’t believe it !”’ she declared. 

‘“‘ It is nevertheless true,’’ Peter Ruff assured her. 
‘There is no shadow of doubt about it.” 
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Lady Mary was staggered. For a few moments 
she seemed struggling to rearrange her thoughts. 

‘You see,’’ Ruff continued, ‘‘ the fact that Miss 
Shaw was willing to sup with Austen Abbott sée- 
4-téte renders it all the more improbable that she 
should shoot him in her sitting-room, an hour 
or so later, and then go calmly into her mother’s 
sleeping-chamber as though nothing had _ hap- 
pened.” 

Lady Mary had lost some of her confidence, but 
she was not daunted. 

‘“Even if we have been deceived in. the girl,” 
she said thoughtfully, ‘even if she were disposed 
to flirt with other men, even then there might be 
a stronger motive than ever for her wishing to get 
rid of Abbott. He may have become jealous and 
threatened her.” 

“Tt is, of course, possible,” Ruff assented 
politely. ‘“* Your theory would, at any rate, account 
for your brother’s present attitude.” 

She looked at him steadfastly. 

‘You believe, then,” she said, “* that my brother 
shot Austen Abbott ?”’ 

‘““T do,” he admitted frankly. “So does every 
man or woman in London of common sense to-day. 
On the facts as they are stated in the newspapers, 
with the additional one of which I have told you, 
no other conclusion is possible.” 

Lady Mary rose. 

‘Then I may as well go,” she said tearfully. 

“Not at all,’’ Peter Ruff declared. ‘“ Listen. 
This is a matter of business with me. I say that 
on the facts as they are known, your brother’s 
guilt appears indubitable. I do not say that there 
may not be other facts in the background which 
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alter the state of affairs. If you wish me to search 
for them, engage me, and I will do my best.” 

“Isn’t that what I am here for?” the girl 
exclaimed. 

“Very well,” Peter Ruff said. “‘ My services 
are at your disposal.” 

“You will do your best—more than your best, 
won't you?” she begged. ‘“‘ Remember that he 
is my brother—my favourite brother !”’ 

“ T will do what can be done,” Peter Ruff prom- 
ised. ““ Please sit down at that desk and write 
me two letters of introduction.” 

She drew off her gloves and prepared to obey him. 

‘To whom ?”’ she asked. 

“To the solicitors who are defending your 
brother,”’ he said, ‘‘ and to Miss Letty Shaw.”’ 

“You mean to go and see her?” Lady Mary 
asked doubtfully. 

“Naturally,” Peter Ruff answered. “If your 
supposition is correct, she might easily give herself 
away under a little subtle cross-examination. It 
is my business to know how to ask people questions 
in such a way that if they do not speak the truth 
their words give some indication of it. If she is 
innocent I shall know that I have to make my effort 
in another direction.” 

“What other direction can there be?” Lady 
Mary asked dismally. 

Peter Ruff said nothing. He was too kind- 
hearted to kindle false hopes. 


‘““Tt’s a hopeless case, of course,” Miss Brown 
remarked, after Lady Mary had departed. 

“I’m afraid so,” Peter Ruff admitted. “* Still, 
I must earn my money. Please get some one to 
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take you to supper to-night at the Milan, and see 
if you can pick up any scandal.” 

‘* About Letty ?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘ About either of them,’”’ he answered. ‘‘ Par- 
ticularly I should like to know if any explanation 
has cropped up of her supping alone with Austen 
Abbott.” 

“TI don’t see why you can’t take me yourself,” 
she remarked. ‘‘ You are on the side of the law this 
time, at any rate.”’ 

“T will,” he agreed, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“* T will call for you at eleven o’clock to-night.” 

He rose and closed his desk emphatically. 

‘You are going out ?”’ she asked. 

““T am going to call on Miss Letty Shaw,” he 
answered. 

He took a taxicab to the flats, and found a 
handful of curious people still gazing up at the 
third floor. The parlour-maid, who obeyed his 
summons, was absolutely certain that Miss Shaw 
would not receive him. He persuaded her, how- 
ever, after some difficulty, to take in his letter, 
whilst he waited in the hall. When she returned 
she showed him into a small dining-room and pulled 
down the blinds. 

‘* Miss Shaw will see you, sir, for a few minutes,” 
she announced in a subdued tone, ‘“ Poor, dear 
young lady,” she continued, “she’s been crying 
her eyes out all the morning.”’ 

‘““No wonder,’ Peter Ruff said sympathetically. 
‘*‘ It’s a terrible business, this.” 

‘One of the nicest young men as ever walked,” 
the girl declared firmly. “‘As for that other 
brute, he deserved all he’s got, and more !”’ 

Peter Ruff was left alone for nearly a quarter of 
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an hour. Then the door was softly opened, and 
Letty Shaw entered. There was no doubt whatever 
about her suffering. Ruff, who had seen her only 
lately at the theatre, was shocked. Under her eyes 
were blacker lines than her pencil had ever traced. 
Not only was she ghastly pale, but her features 
seemed wan and shrunken. She spoke to him the 
moment she entered, leaning with one hand upon 
the sideboard. 

‘““ Lady Mary writes that you want to help us,” 
she said. ‘‘ Howcan you? How 1s it possible?” 

Even her voice had gone. She spoke hoarsely, 
and as though short of breath. Her eyes searched 
his feverishly. It seemed cruelty not to answer 
her at once, and Peter Ruff was not a cruel man. 
Nevertheless he remained silent, and it seemed 
to her that his eyes were like points of fire upon 
her face. 

‘What is the matter ?”’ she cried with breaking 
voice. ‘“‘ What have you come for? Why don’t 
you speak to me?”’ 

“Madam,” Peter Ruff said, “I should like to 
help you, and I will do what I can. But in order 
that I may do so, it is necessary that you should 
answer me two questions—truthfully!” 

Her eyes opened wider—became almost distended. 
It was the stare of a terrified child. 

“Why not ?”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ What have I to 
conceal P”’ 

Peter Ruff’s expression never changed. ‘There 
was nothing about him, as he stood there with his 
hands behind him, his head bent a little forward, 
in the least inspiring—nothing calculated to alarm 
the most timid person. Yet the girl looked at 
him with the eyes of a frightened bird. 
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“Remember, then,” he continued smoothly, 
‘that what you say to me is sacred. You and I 
are alone, without witnesses or eavesdroppers. 
‘Was it Brian Sotherst who shot Abbott—or was 
it you?” 

She gave alowcry. Her hands clasped the sides 
of her head in horror. 

“TT!” she exclaimed. “I! God help 
me |” 

He waited. In a moment she looked up. 

“You cannot believe that,’’ she said with a 
calmness for which he was scarcely prepared. 
“It is absurd. I left the room by the inner door 
as he took up his hat to stroll out into the 
hall.” 

“ Incidentally,”’ he asked—“ this is not my other 
question, mind—why did you not let him out 
yourself ?”’ 

‘We had disagreed,’”’ she answered curtly. 

Peter Ruff bent his head in assent. 

““T see,” he remarked. ‘‘ You had disagreed. 
Abbott probably hoped that you would relent, 
so he waited for a few minutes. Brian Sotherst, 
who had escaped from his engagement in time, 
he thought, to come and wish you good-night, 
must have walked in and found him there. By 
the by, how would Captain Sotherst get in?” 

“He had a key,” the girl answered. “ My 
mother lives here with me, and we have only one 
maid. It was more convenient. I gave him one 
washed in gold for a birthday present only a few 
days ago.” 

“Thank you,” Peter Ruff said. “‘ The revolver, 
I understand, was your property ?”’ 
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“It was a present from Brian,” she said. ‘“‘ He 
gave it me in a joke, and I had it on the table with 
some other curiosities.’ 

“The first question,’ Peter Ruff said, “is dis- 
posed of. May I proceed to the second : >” 

The girl moistened her lips. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

. Why did you sup alone with Austen Abbott 
last night?” 

She shrank away. 

“Why should I not ?”’ she asked. 

‘““'You have been on the stage, my dear Miss 
Shaw,” Peter Ruff continued, “‘ for between four 
and five years. During the whole of that time it 
has been your very wise habit to join supper-parties, 
of course, when the company was agreeable to 
you, but to sup alone with no man. Am I not 
right?” 

“You seem to know a great deal about me,”’ she 
faltered. 

“Am I not right ?” he repeated. 

“'Yes,”” she answered. 

‘You break your rule for the first time,”’ Peter 
Ruff continued, “‘ in favour of a man of notoriously 
bad character a few weeks after the announcement 
of your engagement to an honourable young English 
gentleman. You knew very well the construction 
likely to be put upon your behaviour ; you, of all 
people, would be the most likely to appreciate the 
risk you ran. Why did you run it? In other 
words, | repeat my question. Why did you sup 
alone with Austen Abbott last night ?” 

All this time she had been standing. She came 
a few steps forward now, and threw herself into an 
easy chair. 
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‘It doesn’t help |” she exclaimed. “ All this 
doesn’t help |” 

‘Nor can I help you, then,’’ Peter Ruff said, 
stretching out his hand for his hat. 

She waved to him to put it down. 

‘““T will tell you,” she said. “It has nothing 
to do with the case, but, since you ask, you shall 
know. ‘There is a dear little girl in our company 
—Fluffy Dean we all call her—only eighteen years 
old. We all love her, she is so sweet, and just like 
I was when I first went on the stage, only much 
nicer. She is very pretty, she has no money, and 
she is such an affectionate dear that, although 
she is as good as gold, we are all terrified for her 
sake whenever she makes acquaintances. Several 
of us who are most interested made a sort of coven- 
ant. We all took it in turns to look after her, and 
try to see that she did not meet any one she shouldn’t. 
Yet for all our precautions Austen Abbott got hold 
of her and turned her silly little head. He was 
a man of experience, and she was only a child. 
She wouldn’t listen to us—she wouldn’t hear a 
word against him. I took what seemed to me to 
be the only chance. I went to him myself. I 
begged for mercy, I begged him to spare the child. 
I swore that if anything happened to her I would 
start a crusade against him. I would pledge my 
word that he should be cut by every decent man 
and woman on the stage. He listened to what I 
had to say, and at first he only smiled. When I 
had finished he made me an offer. He said that 
if I would sup with him alone at the Milan, and 
permit him to escort me home afterwards, he would 
spare the child. One further condition he made— 
that I was to tell no one why I did it. It was the 
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man’s brutal vanity! I made the promise, but 
I break it now. You have asked me, and I have 
told you. I went through with the supper, although 
I hated it. I let him come in for a drink as 
though he had been a friend. Then he tried 
to make love to me. I took the opportunity of 
telling him exactly what I thought of him. Then 
I showed him the door, and left him. Afterwards 
—afterwards—Brian came in! They must have 
met upon the very threshold |” 

Peter Ruff took up his hat. 

‘Thank you,” he said. 

‘You see,”’ she continued drearily, “ that it all 
has very little to do with the case. I meant to keep 
it to myself, because, of course, apart from anything 
else—apart from Brian’s meeting him coming out 
of my rooms—it supplies an additional cause for 
anger on Brian’s part.’ 

‘““T see,” he answered. ‘I am much obliged 
to you, Miss Shaw. Believe me that you have my 
sincere sympathy.” 

Peter Ruff’s farewell words were unheard. 
Letty had fallen forward in her chair, her head 
buried in her hands. 

Peter Ruff went to Berkeley Square, and found 
Lady Mary waiting for him. Sir William Trench- 
am, the great solicitor, was with her. Lady Mary 
introduced the two men. All the time she was 
anxiously watching Ruff’s face. 

““Mr. Ruff has been to see Miss Shaw,” she 
explained to Sir William. “ Mr. Ruff, tell me 
quickly,” she continued, with her hand upon his 
shoulder, “‘ did she say ‘anything ? Did you find 
anything out?” 

He shook his head. 
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No,” he said ; “I found nothing out.” 

“You don’t think, then,” Lady Mary gasped, 

“ that there is any chance—of getting her to confess 
—that she did it herself ?”’ 

‘““ ‘Why should she have done it herself ?’’ Peter 
Ruff asked. ‘“‘ She admits that the man tried to 
make love to her. She simply left him. She was 
in her own home, with her mother and servant 
within call. There was no struggle in the room— 
we know that. There was no necessity for any.” 

““ Have you made any other inquiries ?’’ Lady 
Mary asked. 

‘The few which I have made,’ Peter Ruff 
answered gravely, “ point all in the same direction. 
I ascertained at the Milan that your brother called 
there late last night, and that he heard Miss Shaw 
had been supping alone with Austen Abbott. 
He followed them home. I have ascertained, too, 
that he had a key to Miss Shaw’s flat. He appar- 
ently met Austen Abbott upon the threshold.” 

Lady Mary covered her face with her hands. 
She seemed to read in Ruff’s words the verdict 
of the two men—the verdict of common sense. 
Nevertheless, he made one more request before 
leaving. 

“ T should like to see Captain Sotherst, if you can 
get me an order,” he said to Sir William. 

‘You can go with me to-morrow morning,’ the 
lawyer answered. “ The proceedings this morning, 
of course, were merely formal. Until after the 
inquest it will be easy to arrange an interview.” 

Lady Mary looked up quickly. 

‘* There is still something in your mind, then ?”’ 
she asked. “ You think that there is a bare 
chance ?”’ 
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“There is always the hundredth chance!” 
Peter Ruff replied. 

Peter Ruff and Miss Brown supped at the Milan 
that night, as they had arranged, but it was not a 
cheerful evening. Brian Sotherst had been very 
popular amongst Letty Shaw’s circle of friends, 
and the general feeling was one of horror and 
consternation at this thing which had befallen 
him. Austen Abbott, too, was known to all of 
them, and although a good many of the men—and 
even the women—were outspoken enough to 
declare at once that it served him right, nevertheless 
the shock of death—death without a second’s 
warning—had a paralysing effect even upon those 
who were his severest critics. Violet Brown spoke 
to a few of her friends—introduced Peter Ruff 
here and there—but nothing was said which 
could throw in any way even the glimmering of 
a new light upon the tragedy. It all seemed too 
hopelessly and fatally apparent. 

About twenty minutes before closing time the 
habitués of the place were provided with something 
in the nature of a sensation. AA little party entered 
who seemed altogether free from the general air 
of gloom. Foremost amongst them was a very 
young and exceedingly pretty girl, with light 
golden hair waved in front of her forehead, deep 
blue eyes, and the slight, airy figure of a child. 
She was accompanied by another young woman, 
whose appearance was a trifle too obvious to be 
prepossessing, and three or four young men—dark, 
clean-shaven, dressed with the irritating exactness 
of their class—young stock-brokers or boys about 
town. Miss Brown’s eyes grew very wide-open. 

‘What a little beast !’’ she exclaimed. 
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‘Who ?”’ Peter Ruff asked. 

“That pretty girl there,” she answered— 
‘“ Fluffy Dean her name is. She is Letty Shaw’s 
protégée, and she wouldn’t have dreamed of allowing 
the child to come out with such a crowd ; to-night 
of all nights,’’ she continued indignantly, ‘‘ when 
Letty is away !” 

Peter Ruff was interested. 

“So that is Miss Fluffy Dean,’”’ he remarked, 
looking at her curiously. “‘ She seems rather 
excited.” 

“She’s a horrid little wretch !’’ Miss Brown 
declared. ‘‘I hope that some one will tell Letty, 
and that she will drop her now. A girl who would 
even dream of coming here with such a party to-night 
isn’t worth taking careof! Just listen to them all !”’ 

They were certainly becoming somewhat boister- 
ous. A magnum of champagne had been opened. 
Fluffy Dean’s cheeks were already flushed, and her 
eyes glittering. Every one at the table was talking 
a great deal and drinking toasts. 

‘This is the end of Fluffy Dean,” Violet said 
severely. ‘“‘ I hate to be uncharitable, but it serves 
her right.” 

Peter Ruff paid his bill. 

“ Let us go,’’ he said. 

In the taxi-cab, on their way back to Miss Brown’s 
rooms, Ruff was unusually silent ; but just before 
he said good-bye to her, outside her front door, 
he asked a question. 

“Violet,” he said, “would you like to play 
detective for an hour or two?” 

She looked at him in some surprise. 

“You know I always like to help in anything 
that’s going,” she answered. 
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“Letty Shaw was an Australian, wasn’t she?” 
he asked. 

«6 Yes | 29 

“She was born there, and lived there till she 
was nearly eighteen—is that true?” he asked 
again. 

‘* Quite true,’’? Miss Brown answered. 

“You know the offices of the P. & O. line of 
steamers in Pall Mall ?’”’ he asked. 

She nodded. 

“Well?” 

‘ Get a sailing list to Australia—there should be 
a boat going Thursday. Present yourself as a 
prospective passenger. See how many young 
women alone there are going out, and ask their 
names. Incidentally, put in any spare time you 
may have watching the office.” 

She looked at him with parted lips and wide-open 
eyes. 
™ Do you think ” she began. 

He shook her hand warmly, and stepped back 
into the taxi. 

“Good night,” he said. ‘* No questions, please. 
I shan’t expect you at the office at the usual time 
to-morrow, at any rate. Telephone or run round 
if you have anything to tell me.” 

The taxi-cab disappeared round the corner of 
the street. Muss Brown was standing still upon 
the pavement with the latchkey in her hand. 





It was the afternoon before the inquest on the 
body of Austen Abbott, and there were gathered 
together in Letty Shaw’s parlour a curiously assorted 
little group of people. There was Miss Shaw 
herself—or rather what seemed to be the ghost of 
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herself—and her mother; Lady Mary and Sir 
William Trencham ; Peter Ruff and Violet Brown 
—and Mr. John Dory, of Scotland Yard. The 
eyes of all of them were fixed upon Peter Ruff, who— 
was the latest arrival. He stood in the middle 
of the room, calmly taking off his gloves, and 
glancing complacently down at his well-creased 
trousers. 

“Lady Mary,” he said, “and Miss Shaw, I 
know that you are both anxious for me to explain 
why I asked you to meet me here this afternoon, 
and why I also requested my friend Mr. Dory 
from Scotland Yard, who has charge of the case 
against Captain Sotherst, to be present. I will 
tell you.”’ 

Mr. Dory nodded, a little impatiently. 

“Unless you have something very definite to 
say,’ he remarked, “I think it would be as well 
to postpone any general discussion of this matter 
until after the inquest. I must warn you that so 
far as I, personally, am concerned, I must absolutely 
decline to allude to the subject at all. It would 
be most unprofessional.”’ 

“I have something definite to say,” Peter Ruff 
declared mildly. 

Lady Mary’s eyes flashed with hope. Letty 
ae leaned forward in her chair with tense, drawn 
ace. 

““ Let it be understood,’ Peter Ruff said, with a 
slight note of gravity creeping into his tone, “ that 
I am here solely as the agent of Lady Mary Sotherst. 
I am paid and employed by her. My sole object 
is, therefore, to discover, on her behalf, proof of 
the innocence of Captain Sotherst. I take it, 
however,” he added, turning towards the drooping 
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figure in the easy chair, “ that Miss Shaw is equally 
anxious to have the truth known.” 

“Of course! Of course!” she murmured 
feverishly. “‘ How can there be any question 
about it? It is the truth we want—nothing 
else |” | 

Peter Ruff bowed his head. 

““In France,” he continued quietly, “there is 
a somewhat curious custom, which, despite a 
certain theatricality, yet has its points. The 
scene of a crime is visited, and its events, so far 
as may be, reconstructed. Let us, if you please, 
suppose for a moment that we are now engaged 
upon something of the sort.”’ 

Letty Shaw shrank back in her chair. Her thin, 
white fingers were gripping its sides. Her eyes 
seemed to look upon terrible things. 

“Tt 1s too—awful !”’ she faltered. 

““ Madam,” Peter Ruff said firmly, ‘ we seek 
the truth. Be so good as to humour me in this. 
Dory, will you go to the front door, stand upon 
the mat—so! You are Captain Sotherst—you 
have just entered. I am Austen Abbott. You, 
Miss Shaw, have just ordered me from the room. 
You see, I move toward the door. I open it—so. 
Miss Shaw,” he added, turning swiftly towards 
her, “‘ once more will you assure me that every one 
who was in the flat that night, with the exception 
of your domestic servant, 1s present now ? ” 

“Yes 1” she murmured. 

“Good ! Then who,” he asked, suddenly 
pointing to a door on the left—‘ who is in that 
room ?”’ 

They had all crowded after him to the threshold 


—thronging around him as he stood face to face 
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with John Dory. His finger never wavered—it 
was pointing steadily towards that closed door a 
few feet to the left. Suddenly Letty Shaw rushed 
past them with a loud shriek. 

“You shall not go in!” she cried. ‘‘ What 
business 1s it of yours ?”’ 

She stood with her back to the door, her arms 
outstretched like a cross. Her cheeks were livid. 
Her eyes seemed starting from her head. Oppo- 
site to her was Lady Mary, also trembling with 
excitement, obviously struggling with a fierce 
desire to tear the girl from her post. 

“Will you men move her, please ?”’ she asked 
with an effort at calmness. 

Peter Ruff and John Dory laid their hands 
upon the girl’s wrists. She clung to her place 
frantically. She was dragged from it, screaming. 
Peter Ruff, as was his right, entered first. Almost 
immediately he turned round, and his face was 
very grave. 

‘“ Something has happened in here, I am afraid,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Please come in quietly.”’ 

On the bed lay Fluffy Dean, fully dressed— 
motionless. One hand hung down towards the 
floor—from the lifeless fingers a little phial had 
slipped. In the room were several trunks, addressed 
to : 


Miss SMITH, 
PassENGER TO MELBOURNE. 


S.S. Caroline. 


Peter Ruff moved over toward the bed, and took 
up a piece of paper, upon which were scribbled a 
few lines in pencil. 
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“] think,” he said, “that I must read thesé 
aloud. You all have a right to hear them.” 
No one spoke. He continued : 


“Forgive me, Letty, but I cannot go to 
Australia. They would only bring me _ back. 
When I remember that awful moment, my brain 
burns—I feel that I am going mad! Some day 
I should do this—better now. Give my love to 
the girls. 


‘* FLuFFy.”’ 


They sent for a doctor, and John Dory rang up 
Scotland Yard. Letty Shaw had fainted, and been 
carried to her room. Whilst they waited about in 
strange, half-benumbed excitement, Peter Ruff 
once more spoke to them. 

‘The reconstruction is easy enough now,” he 
remarked. ‘“‘ The partition between this sitting- 
room and that bedroom is only an artificial one— 
something almost as flimsy as a screen. You 
see,” he continued, tapping with his knuckles, 
“you can almost put your hand through it. If 
you look a little lower down, you will see where 
an opening has been made. Fluffy Dean was 
being taken care of by Miss Shaw—staying with 
her here, even. Miss Dean hears her lover’s 
voice in this room—hears him pleading with Miss 
Shaw on the night of the murder. She has been 
sent home early from the theatre, and it is just 
possible that she saw or had been told that Austen 
Abbott had fetched Miss Shaw after the perform- 
ance and had taken her to supper. 

‘She 1s mad with anger and jealousy. ‘The 
revolver was there upon the table, with a silver 
box of cartridges. She possesses herself of it, and 
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waits in her room. What she hears proves, at 
least, her lover’s infidelity. She stands there at 
her door, waiting. When Austen Abbott comes 
out, she shoots, throws the revolver at him, closes 
her door, and goes off into a faint. Perhaps she 
hears footsteps—a key in the door. At any rate, 
Captain Sotherst arrives a few minutes later. He 
finds, half in the hall, half on the threshold of the 
sitting-room, Austen Abbott dead, and Miss 
Shaw’s revolver by the side of him. If he had been 
a wise young man, he would have aroused the house- 
hold. Why he did not do so, we can perhaps 
guess. He put two and two together a trifle too 
quickly. It is certain that he believed that the 
dead man had been shot by his fiancée. His first 
thought was to get rid of the revolver. At any 
rate, he walked down to the street with it in his 
hand, and was promptly arrested by the policeman 
who had heard the shot. Naturally he refused to 
plead because he thought that Miss Shaw had killed 
the man probably in self-defence. She, at first, 
believed her lover guilty, and when afterwards 
Fluffy Dean confessed, she, with feminine lack of 
common sense, was trying to get the girl out of 
the country before telling the truth. A visit of 
hers to the office of the Steamship Company gave 
me the clue I required.”’ 

Lady Mary grasped both his hands. 

““And Scotland Yard,” she exclaimed, with a 
withering glance at John Dory, “‘ have done their 
best to hang my brother |” 

Peter Ruff raised his eyebrows. 

‘Dear Lady Mary,” he said, “‘ remember that 
it is the business of Scotland Yard to find a man 
guilty. It is mine, when I am employed for that 
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oe oie to find him innocent. You must not 
e too hard upon my friend Mr. Dory. He and 
I seem to come up against each other a little too 
often, as it is.” 

‘* A little too often !’’ John Dory repeated softly. 
“* But one cannot tell. Don’t believe, Lady Mary,”’ 
he added, “‘ that we ever want to kill an innocent 
man.” 

“It is your profession, though,” she answered, 
“to find criminals—and his,’’ touching Peter Ruff 
on the shoulder, “ to look for the truth.” 

Peter Ruff bowed low, the compliment pleased 
him. 


16 : DELILAH FROM STREATHAM 


T was a favourite theory with Peter Ruff that the 

morning papers received very insufficient con- 
sideration from the majority of the British public. 
A glance at the headlines and a few of the spiciest 
paragraphs, a vague look at the leading article, and 
the sheets were thrown away to make room for 
more interesting literature. 

It was not so with Peter Ruff. Novels he very 
seldom read—he did not, in fact, appreciate the 
necessity for their existence. ‘The whole epitome 
of modern life was, he argued, to be found amongst 
the columns of the daily press. The police news, 
perhaps, was his favourite study, but he did not 
neglect the advertisements. It followed therefore 
as a matter of course, that the appeal of “ M,”’ in 
the personal column of the Daily Express was read 
by him on the morning of its appearance—read 
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not once only nor twice ; it was a paragraph which 
had its own peculiar interest for him. 


Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald, if still in England, is 
requested to communicate with “ M.” at Vagali’s 


Library, Cook’s Alley, Ledham Street, Soho. 


Peter Ruff laid the paper down upon his desk and 
looked steadily at a box of india-rubber bands. 
Almost his fingers, as he parted with the newspaper, 
had seemed to be shaking. His eyes were certainly 
set in an unusually retrospective stare. Who was 
this who sought to probe his past, to renew an 
acquaintance with a dead personality ° 

““M.”’ could be but one person! What did 
she want of him? Was it possible that, after all, 
a little flame of sentiment had been kept alight in 
her bosom too—that in the quiet moments her 
thoughts had turned towards him as his had so often 
done to her? Then a sudden idea—an ugly 
thought—drove the tenderness from his face. She 
was no longer Maud Barnes, she was Mrs. John 
Dory, and John Dory was his enemy! Could 
there be treachery lurking beneath those simple 
lines ? Things had not gone well with John Dory 
lately. Somehow or other his cases seemed to 
have crumpled into dust. He was no longer held 
in the same esteem at headquarters. Yet could 
even John Dory stoop to such means as these ? 

He turned in his chair. 

“Miss Brown,” he said, “ please take your 
pencil.” 

‘““T am quite ready, sir,” she answered. 

He marked the advertisement with a ring and 
passed it to her. 


9? 
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“Reply to that as follows,” he said : 


Dear Sir, 

I notice in my paper of this morning that 
you are inquiring through the “ Personal ” column 
for the whereabouts of Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald. 
That gentleman has been a client of mine, and I 
have been in occasional communication with him. 
If you will inform me of the nature of your business 
I may, perhaps, be able to put you in touch with Mr. 
Fitzgerald. You will understand, however, that, 
under the circumstances, I shall require proofs of 
your good faith. 

Yours truly, 
Perer Rvurr. 


Miss Brown glanced through the advertisement 
and closed her notebook with a snap. 

“Did you say—‘ Dear Sir’ ?”’ she asked. 

“* Certainly |’ Peter Ruff answered. 

‘““And you really mean,” she continued, with 
obvious disapproval, ‘‘ that I am to send this ?”’ 

“I do not usually waste my time,” Peter Ruff 
reminded her, mildly, “ by giving you communi- 
cations destined for the waste-paper basket.” 

She turned unwillingly to her machine. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald is very much better where he 
is,’ she remarked. 

‘“ That depends,’ he answered. 

She adjusted a sheet of paper into her type- 
writer. 

“Who do you suppose * M.’ is ?” she asked. 

“With your assistance,” Peter Ruff remarked, 
a little sarcastically“ your very kind assistance— 
I propose to find out !”’ 
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Miss Brown sniffed, and banged at the keys of 
her typewriter. 

‘That coal-dealer’s girl from Streatham !”’ she 
murmured to herself... . 

A few politely worded letters were exchanged. 
‘““M.” declined to reveal her identity, but made an 
appointment to visit Mr. Ruff at his office. The 
morning she was expected he wore an entirely new 
suit of clothes, and was palpably nervous. Miss 
Brown, who had arrived a few minutes late, sat with 
her back turned upon him, and ignored even his 
usual morning greeting. The atmosphere of the 
office was decidedly chilly ! Fortunately the ex- 
pected visitor arrived punctually. 

Peter Ruff rose to receive his former sweetheart 
with an agitation perforce concealed, yet to him 
extraordinarily poignant. For it was, indeed, 
Maud who entered the room and came towards him 
with carefully studied embarrassment and _ half 
doubtfully extended hand. He did not see the 
cheap millinery, the slightly more developed figure, 
the passing of that insipid prettiness, which had 
once charmed him, into the bloom of an over early 
maturity. His eyes were blinded with that sort 
of masculine chivalry—the heritage only of fools 
and very clever men—which takes no note of such 
things. It was Miss Brown who, from her place 
in a corner of the room, ran over the cheap attrac- 
tions of this unwelcome visitor with an expression 
of scornful wonder, who understood the tinsel of 
her jewellery, the cheap shoddiness of her ready- 
made gown; who appreciated, with merciless 
judgment, her mincing speech, her cheap flirtatious 
methods. 

Maud, with a diffidence not altogether assumed, 
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had accepted the chair which Peter Ruff had placed 
for her, and sat fidgeting, for a moment, with the 
imitation gold purse which she was carrying. 
““T am sure, Mr. Ruff,’ she began, looking 
demurely into her lap, “I ought not to have come 
here. I feel terribly guilty. It’s such an uncom- 
fortable sort of position, too, isn’t it ?”’ 
“‘ Tam sorry that you find it so,”” Peter Ruff said. 
“Tf there is anything I can do——”’ 
_ “You are very kind,” she murmured, half 
raising her eyes to his and dropping them again, 
“but you see, we are perfect strangers to one another. 
You don’t know me at all, do you, and I have only 
heard of you through the newspapers. You might 
think all sorts of things about my coming here to 
make inquiries about a gentleman.” 

‘““T can assure you,” Peter Ruff said sincerely, 
“that you need have no fears—no fears at all. 
Just speak to me quite frankly. Mr. Fitzgerald 
was a friend of yours, was he not?” 

Maud simpered. 

“* He was more than that,’’ she answered, looking 
down. ‘“‘ We were engaged to be married.” 

Peter Ruff sighed. 

“I knew all about it,” he declared. “ Fitz- 
gerald used to tell me everything.” 

“ You'were his friend ?”’ she asked, looking him 
in the face. 

‘“‘T was,”’ Peter Ruff answered fervently, “* his 
best friend ! No one was more grieved than I 
about that—little mistake.”’ 

She sighed. 

““In some ways,’’. she remarked softly, “ you 
remind me of him.” 

“You could scarcely say anything,” Peter Ruff 
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murmured, “‘ which would give me more pleasure. 
I am flattered.” 

She shook her head. 

“It isn’t flattery,” she said, “it’s the truth. 
You may be a few years older, and Spencer had a 
very nice moustache, which you haven’t, but you 
are really not unlike. Mr. Ruff, do tell me where 
he is |” 

Peter Ruff coughed. 

“You must remember,” he said, “that Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s absence was caused by events of a 
somewhat unfortunate character.” 

“I know all about it,’”’ she answered with a little 
sigh. 

se You can appreciate the fact therefore,” Peter 
Ruff continued, “‘ that as his friend and well-wisher 
I can scarcely disclose his whereabouts without his 
permission. Will you tell me exactly why you 
want to meet him again?” 

She blushed—looked down and up again—be- 
trayed, in fact, all the signs of confusion which might 
have been expected from her. 

‘““ Must I tell you that °”’ she asked. 

“You are married, are you not?” Peter Ruff 
asked, looking down at her wedding-ring. 

She bit her lip with vexation. What a fool she 
had been not to take it off ! 

“Yes ! Well, no !—that is to say 

‘““ Never mind,” Peter Ruff interrupted. *“ Please 
don’t think that I want to cross-examine you. I 
only ask these questions because I have a sincere 
regard for Fitzgerald. I know how fond he was 
of you, and I cannot see what there is to be gained, 
from his point of view, by reopening old 
wounds.”’ 
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“IT suppose, then,’’ she remarked, looking at 
him in such a manner that Miss Brown had to 
cover her mouth with her hands to prevent her 
screaming out—‘‘ 1 suppose you are one of those 
who think it a crime for a woman who is married 
even to want to see for a few moments an old 
sweetheart ?”’ 

“On the contrary,” Peter Ruff answered, “as 
a bachelor I have no convictions of any sort upon 
the subject.” 

‘““T am glad of that,” she said. 

‘““T am to understand, then,’”’ Peter Ruff asked, 
“that your reason for wishing to meet Mr. Fitz- 
gerald again is purely a sentimental one ?”’ 

““T am afraid it 1s,’ she murmured. “I have 
thought of him so often lately. He was such a 
dear!”’ she continued, with enthusiasm. “I 
have never been sufficiently thankful that he got 
away that night. At the time I was very angry, 
but often since then I have wished that I could 
have passed out with him into the fog and been 
lost. But I mustn’t talk like this! Please don’t 
misunderstand me, Mr. Ruff. I am_ happily 
married—quite happily married |” 

Peter Ruff sighed. 

‘““ My friend Fitzgerald,” he declared, “ will be 
glad to hear that.” 

Maud fidgeted. It was not quite the effect she 
had intended to produce ! 

Of course, ’ she remarked, Jooking away with 
a pensive air, “‘ one has regrets.’ 

“Regrets !|’’ Peter Ruff echoed. 

‘Mr, Dory is not well off,” she continued, “‘ and 
I am afraid that I am very fond of life and aie 
about, and everything is so expensive nowadays. 
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Then I don’t like his profession. I think it 1s 
hateful to be always trying to catch people and put 
them in prison—don’t you, Mr. Ruff ? 

Peter Ruff smiled. 

‘“ Naturally,’”” he answered. ‘“‘ Your husband 
and I work from the opposite poles of life. He 
is always seeking to make criminals of the people 
whom I am always trying to prove worthy members 
of society.” 

“How noble !’’ Maud exclaimed, clasping her 
hands and looking up at him. “So much more 
remunerative, too, I should think,” she added, 
after a moment’s pause. 

““ Naturally,” Peter Ruff admitted. “* A private 
individual will pay more to escape from the clutches 
of the law than the law will to secure its victims. 
Scotland Yard expects them to come into its arms 
automatically. It regards them, in fact, as a 
perquisite of its existence.’ 

‘““T wish my husband were in your profession, 
Mr. Ruff,” Maud said, with a sidelong glance 
of her blue eyes, which she had always found so 
effective upon her various admirers. “I am sure 
that I should be a great deal fonder of him.” 

Peter Ruff leaned forward in his chair. He, too, 
had expressive eyes at times. 

‘““ Madam,” he said—and stopped. But Maud 
blushed all the same. 

She looked down into her lap. 

‘We are forgetting Mr. Fitzgerald,’’ she mur- 
mured. 

Peter Ruff glanced at the clock. 

“Tt is a long story,” he said. “Are you in 
a hurry, Mrs. Dory ?” 


‘ Not at all,” she assured him, “ unless you want 
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to close your office or anything. It must be nearly 
one o'clock.” | 

““ T wonder,” he asked, “ if you would do me the 
honour of lunching with me? We might go to 
Prince’s or the Carlton—whichever you prefer. I 
will promise to talk about Mr. Fitzgerald all the 
time.” 

““ Oh, I couldn’t |’? Maud exclaimed, with a little 
gasp. “* At least—well, I’m sure I don’t know !”’ 

“You have no engagement for luncheon ?”’ 
Peter Ruff asked. 

“Oh, no |’ she answered, “‘ but you see we live 
so quietly. I have never been to one of those places. 
I'd love to go—but if we were seen! Wouldn’t 
people talk ?” 

Peter Ruff smiled. Just the same dear, modest 
little thing. 

‘“T can assure you,” he said, “that nothing 
whatever could be said against our lunching to- 
gether. People are not so strict nowadays, you 
know, and a married lady has always a great deal 
of latitude.” 

She looked up at him with a dazzling smile. 

“'d simply love to go to Prince’s !”’ she de- 
clared. 

“Cat !”’ Miss Brown murmured, as Peter Ruff 
and his client left the room together. . . . 

Peter Ruff returned from his luncheon in no very 
jubilant state of mind. For some time he sat in 
his easy chair, with his legs crossed and his finger- 
tips pressed close together, looking steadily into 
space. Contrary to his usual custom, he did not 
smoke. Miss Brown watched him from behind her 
machine. 

“ Disenchanted ?”’ she asked calmly. 
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Peter Ruff did not reply for several moments. 

‘‘T am afraid,” he admitted hesitatingly, “ that 
marriage with John Dory has—well, has not had a 
beneficial effect. She allowed me, for instance, to 
hold her hand in the cab! Maud would never 
have permitted a stranger to take such a liberty in 
the old days.” 

Miss Brown smiled enigmatically. 

‘Ts that all?” she asked. 

Peter Ruff felt that he was in the confessional. 

‘““She certainly did seem,’ he confessed, “to 
enjoy her champagne a great deal, and she talked 
about her dull life at home a little more, perhaps, 
than was discreet to one who was presumably a 
stranger. She was curious, too, about dining out. 
Poor girl, though! Just fancy, John Dory has 
never taken her anywhere, but to Lyons’s or an 
A BC, and the pit of a theatre |!” 

‘Which evening is it to be?” Miss Brown 
asked. 

“Something was said about Thursday,’ Peter 
Ruff admitted. 

“And her husband ?”’ Miss Brown inquired. 

‘“ He happens to be in Glasgow for a few days,” 
Peter Ruff answered. 

Miss Brown looked at her employer steadily. 
She addressed him by his Christian name, which was 
a thing she very seldom did in office hours. 

‘ Peter,”’ she said, “‘ are you going to let that 
woman make a fool of you?” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“Go on,” he said—* say everything you want to 
Purl if you please, don’t speak disrespectfully of 

aud.” 


““Hasn’t it ever occurred to you at all,”’ Miss 
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Brown continued, rising to her feet, “‘that this Maud, 
or whatever you want me to call her, may be playing 
a low-down game of her husband’s? He hates 
you, and he has vague suspicions. Can’t you see 
that he is probably making use of your infatuation 
for his common, middle-class little wife, to try and 
get you to give yourself away? Can’t you see it, 
Peter? You are not going to tell me that you are 
so blind as all that !” 

“*T must admit,” he answered with a sigh, “ that 
although I think you go altogether too far, some 
suspicion of the sort has interfered with my perfect 
enjoyment of the morning.’ 

Miss Brown drew a long breath of relief. After 
all, then, his folly was not so consummate as it had 
seemed. 

“What are you going to do about it, then?” 
she asked. 

Peter Ruff coughed—he seemed in an unusually 
amenable frame of mind, and submitted to his 
cross-examination without a murmur. 

“The subject of Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald,” he 
remarked, ‘seemed, somehow or other, to drop 
into the background during our luncheon. | 
propose, therefore, to continue to offer to Mrs. 
John Dory my most respectful admiration. If she 
accepts my friendship, and is satisfied with it, so 
much the better. I must admit that it would give 
me a great deal of pleasure to be her occasional 
companion—at such times when her husband 
happens to be in Glasgow i 

“And supposing,’ Miss Brown asked, “ that 
this is not al she wants—supposing, for instance, 
that she persists in her desire for information con- 
cerning Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald ?” 
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‘“‘ Then,” Peter Ruff admitted, “‘ I’m afraid that 
I must conclude that her unchivalrous clod of a 
husband has indeed stooped to make a tool of 
her.”’ 

‘“And in that case,’’ Miss Brown demanded, 
‘‘ what shall you do?” 

‘““T was just thinking that out,” Peter Ruff said 
mildly, ““ when you spoke. .. .” 

The friendship of Peter Ruff with the wife of his 
enemy certainly appeared to progress in most satis- 
factory fashion. ‘The dinner and visit to the theatre 
duly took place. Mr. Ruff was afterwards per- 
mitted to offer a slight supper, and to accompany 
his fair companion a portion of the way home in a 
taxi-cab. She made several half-hearted attempts 
to return to the subject of Spencer Fitzgerald, but 
her companion had been able, on each occasion, to 
avoid any definite statement. Whether or no she 
was the victim of her husband’s guile, there was 
no question about the reality of her enjoyment 
during the evening. Ruff, when he remembered 
the flash of her eyes across the table, the touch of 
her fingers in the taxi, was almost content to believe 
her false to her truant lover. If only she had not 
been married to John Dory, he realised, with a 
little sigh, that he might have taught her to forget 
that such a person existed as Spencer Fitzgerald, 
and to induce her to become Mrs. Peter Ruff ! 

On their next meeting, however, Peter Ruff was 
forced to realise that his secretary’s instinct had not 
misled her. It was, alas! no personal and senti- 
mental regret for her former admirer which had 
brought the fair Maud to his office. The pleasures 
of her evening—they dined at Romano’s and had a 
box at the Empire—were insufficient this time to 
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keep her from recurring continually to the subject 
of her vanished lover. He tried strategy— 
jealousy amongst other things. 

‘“ Supposing,” he said, as they sat quite close to 
one another in the box during the interval, “ sup- 
posing I were to induce our friend to come to 
London—I imagine he would be fairly safe now if 
he kept out of your husband’s way—what would 
happen to me?” 

“You !”’ she murmured, glancing at him from 
behind her fan and then dropping her eyes. 

“ Certainly—me !”’ he continued. ‘“ Don’t you 
think that I should be doing myself a very ill turn 
if I brought you two together? I have very few 
friends, and I cannot afford to lose one. Iam quite 
sure that you still care for him.” 

She shook her head. 

‘“ Not a scrap |” she declared. 

“Then why did you put that advertisement in 
the paper’’’ Ruff asked, with smooth but swift 
directness. 

She was not quick enough to parry his question. 
He read the truth in her disconcerted face. Know- 
ing it now for a certainty, he hastened to her aid. 

“Forgive me,” he said, looking away. “I 
should not have asked that—it 1s not my business. 
I will write to Fitzgerald. I will tell him that you 
want to see him, and that I think it would be safe 
for him to come to London.” 

Maud recovered herself immediately. She 
thanked him with her eyes as well as her words. 

““And you needn’t be jealous, really,’’ she 
whispered behind her fan. ‘“‘ I only want to see him 
once for a few minutes—to ask a question. After 
that, I don’t care what becomes of him.”’ 
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A poor sort of Delilah, with her flushed face, 
her too-elaborately coiffured hair, with its ugly 
ornament, her ready-made evening dress, with its 
cheap attempts at smartness, her cleaned gloves, 
indifferent shoes. But Peter Ruff thought other- 
wise. 

‘You mean that after I have found him for you, 
you will still come out with me again sometimes ? ”’ 
he asked wistfully. 

‘‘ Of course |’ she answered, with an unpleasant 
little laugh. ‘“‘ Whenever I can, without John 
finding out! If you only knew how I love the 
music and the theatres, and this sort of life | What 
a good time your wife would have, Mr. Ruff !’’ she 
added archly. 

It was no joking matter with him. He had to 
remember that he was, in effect, her tool—that she 
was making use of him, willing to betray her former 
lover at her husband’s bidding. It was enough to 
make him, on his side, burn for revenge. Yet he 
put the thought away from him witha shiver. She 

as still the woman he had loved—she was still 
sacred tohim! That night he pleaded an engage- 
ment, and sent her back in a taxi-cab alone. 

John Dory, waiting impatiently at home for his 
wife’s return, felt a certain uneasiness when she 
swept into their small sitting-room in all her cheap 
splendour, with flushed cheeks—an obvious air of 
satisfaction with herself and disdain for her imme- 
diate surroundings. John Dory was a common- 
place-looking man ; the absence of his collar and 
his somewhat shabby carpet-slippers did not improve 
his appearance. He had neglected to shave, and 
he was drinking beer. At headquarters he was 
not considered to have fulfilled the promise given 
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by that smart young officer of a few years ago, who 
had commenced to climb so quickly the ladder of 
promotion. 

He looked at his wife with darkening face, and 
his wife, on her part, thought of Peter Ruff in his 
immaculate evening clothes. 

“Well,” he remarked grumblingly, “ you seem 
to find a good deal of pleasure in this gadding 
about |” 

She threw her soiled fan on to the table. 

‘“ If I do,”’ she answered, “‘ you are not the one 
to sit there and reproach me with it, are you?” 

‘“Tt’s gone far enough, anyway,” John Dory 
said ; “it’s gone further than I meant it to go. 
Understand me, Maud—it’s finished! I'll find 
your old sweetheart for myself.” 

She laughed hardly. 

“You needn’t trouble,’”’ she declared, with a 
little toss of the head. ‘“‘ I am not such a fool as 
you seem to think me. Mr. Ruff has made an 
appointment with him.” 

here was a change in John Dory’s face. Tfie 
man’s eyes were bright ; they almost glittered. 

“You mean that your friend Mr. Ruff is going to 
produce Spencer Fitzgerald °”’ he exclaimed. 

‘““He has promised to,” he answered. Then, 
‘* John,” she continued, throwing herself into an 
easy chair, “I feel horrid about it! I wonder 
what Mr. Ruff will think when he knows !”’ 

‘You can feel how you like,’’ John Dory said 
bluntly, “so long as I get the handcuffs on Spencer 
Fitzgerald’s wrists |” 

She shuddered, and looked at her husband with 
distaste. 


‘Don’t talk about it!” she begged sharply. 
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** [ think I’m the meanest creature that ever crawled! 
I can’t imagine what Mr. Ruff will think of me ! 
Quite the gentleman he’s been allthe time. I never 
knew any one half so nice !”’ 

John Dory set down his empty tumbler. 

‘* T wonder,”’ he said, looking at her thoughtfully, 
“‘ what made him take such a fancy to you! Rather 
sudden, wasn’t it—eh ?” 

Maud tossed her head. 

‘“ | don’t see anything so remarkable about it,” 
she declared. 

‘Listen to me, Maud,”’ her husband said, rising 
to his feet. ‘‘ You aren’tafool—not quite. You’ve 
spent some time with Peter Ruff. How much— 
think carefully—how much does he remind you 
of Spencer Fitzgerald ?” 

“Not at all,” she answered promptly. ‘‘ Why, 
he is years older, and though Spencer was quite the 
gentleman, there’s something about Mr. Ruff, and 
the way he dresses and knows his way about—well, 
you can tell he’s been a gentleman all his life.” 

John Dory’s face fell. 

“Think again,” he said. 

She shook her head. 

‘““Can’t see any likeness,’’ she declared. “ He 
did remind me of him just at first, though,” she 
added reflectively—“ little things he said and sort 
of mannerisms. I’ve lost sight of them the last 
few times.” 

‘‘ When is this meeting with Fitzgerald to come 
off ?”’ John Dory asked abruptly. 

She did not answer him at once ; aslow, triumph- 
ant smile had parted her lips. 

‘* To-morrow night,” she said, ““ he is to meet me 


in Mr. Ruft’s office.”’ 
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““ At what time ?”’ John Dory asked. 

‘* At eight o’clock,” she answered. ‘“‘ Mr. Ruff 
is keeping his office open late on purpose. Spencer 
thinks that afterwards he is going to take me out to 
dinner.” 

“You are sure of this?’’ John Dory asked 
eagerly. “‘ You are sure that the man Ruff does 
not suspect your You believe that he means that 
you shall meet Fitzgerald ?” 

‘IT am sure of it,’’? she answered. ‘‘ He is even 
a little jealous,” she continued, with an affected 
laugh. ‘“‘ He told me—well, never mind !”’ 

‘He told you what ?”’ John Dory asked. 

She laughed. 

“Never you mind,” she said. “I have done 
what you asked me, anyway. If Mr. Ruff had not 
found me an agreeable companion he would not 
have bothered about getting Spencer to meet me. 
And now he’s done it,’’ she added, “I do believe 
he’s jealous.” 

John Dory glared, but he said nothing. It 
seemed to him that his hour of revenge was close at 
hand. 


It was the first occasion upon which words of 
this sort had passed between Peter Ruff and his 
secretary. There was no denying the fact that 
Miss Violet Brown was in a passion. It was long 
past the time at which she usually left the office. 
For an hour she had pleaded, and Peter Ruff 
remained unmoved. 

“You are a fool!” she cried to him at last. 
“I am a fool, too, that I have ever wasted my 
thoughts and time upon you! Why can’t I make 
yousee? In every other way you are clever enough 
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and yet there comes this vulgar, commonplace, 
tawdry little woman, from Heaven knows. where, 
and makes such a fool of you that you are willing 
to fling away your career—to hold your wrists out 
for John Dory’s handcuffs ! ” 

‘““ My dear Violet,” Peter Ruff answered depre- 
catingly, “‘ you really worry me—you do, indeed |” 

‘Not half so much as you worry me,” she 
declared. ‘“‘ Look at the time. It’s already past 
seven ; at eight o’clock Mrs. Dory—your Maud— 
is coming in here, hoping to find her old sweet- 
heart.” 

‘Why not ?”’ he murmured. 

‘Why not, indeed ?’’ Miss Brown answered 
angrily. ‘“ Don’t you know—can’t you realise— 
that close on her heels will follow her husband ; 
that Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald, if ever he comes to 
life in this room, will leave it between two police- 
men ?”’ 

Peter Ruff sighed. 

‘‘ ‘What a pessimist you are, my dear Violet !”’ 
he said. 

She came up to him and laid her hands upon his 
shoulders. 

‘* Peter,” she said, ‘‘ I will tell you something— 
I must ! I am fond of you, Peter—I always have 
been. Don’t make me miserable if there is no need 
for it. Tell me honestly—do you believe in this 
woman ?”’ 

He removed her hands gently, and raised them 
to his lips. _ 

‘““ My dear girl,” he said, “ I believe in every one 
until I find them out. I look upon suspicion as a 
vice. But, at the same time,” he added, “‘ there are 
always certain precautions which one takes.” 
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‘What precautions can you take?” she cried. 
‘““Can you sit there and make yourself invisible ? 
John Dory is not afool. ‘The moment he is in this 
room with the door closed behind him, it is the 
end.” 

“We must hope not,” Peter Ruff remarked 
cheerfully. “There are other things which may 
happen, you know.” 

She turned away from him a little drearily. 

“You do not mind if I stay?” she asked. “I 
am not working to-night; perhaps, later on, I 
may be of use.” 

“ As you will,” he answered. ‘“ You will excuse 
me for a short time, won’t you? I have some 
preparations to make.” 

She turned her head away from him. He left 
the room and ascended the stairs to his own apart- 
ments. 

Eight o’clock was striking from St. Martin’s 
Church when the door of Peter Ruff’s offices was 
softly opened and closed again. A man ina slouch 
hat and overcoat entered. Miss Brown rose from 
her place with a barely stifled sob. She stretched 
out her hands to him. 

“Peter !’’ she cried. ‘“‘ Peter!” 

““My name,” the newcomer said calmly, “1s 
Fitzgerald.” . 

“Oh, listen to me!” she begged. “‘ There 1s 
still time, if you are quick. Think how many 
clever men before you have been deceived by the 
woman in whom they trusted. Please—please 
go! Hurry upstairs and put those things 
away.” 

‘““ Madam,” the newcomer said, “‘I am much 
obliged to you for your interest, but I think you 
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are making a mistake. I have come here to 
meet: - 

He stopped short. There was a soft knocking 
at the door. A stifled scream broke from Violet 
Brown’s lips. 

“It is too late !”’ she cried. ‘“‘ Peter ! Peter !”’ 

She sank into her chair and covered her face 
with her hands. ‘The door was opened and Maud 
came in. When she saw who it was who sat in 
Peter Ruff’s place, she gave a little cry. Perhaps, 
after all, she had not believed that this would 
happen. 

“Spencer !”’ she cried—‘ Spencer! Have you 
really come back ?”’ 

He held out his hands. 

“You are glad to see me ?”’ he asked. 

She came slowly forward. ‘The man rose from 
his place and came towards her with outstretched 
hands. Then through the door came John Dory, 
and one caught a glimpse of others behind him. 

“If my wife is not glad to see you, Mr. Spencer 
Fitzgerald,” he said, in a tone from which he vainly 
tried to keep the note of trrumph, “I can assure 
youthatIl am. You slipped away from me cleverly 
at Daisy Villa, but this time I think you will not find 
it so easy.” 

Maud shrank back, and her husband took her 
place. But Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald looked upon 
them both as one who looks upon figures in a dream. 
Miss Brown rose hurriedly from her seat. She 
came over to him and thrust her arm through his. 

“Peter,” she said, taking his hand in hers, 
“don’t shoot! Itisn’t worth while! You should 
have listened to me !|”’ 

The man tn the gold-rimmed spectacles looked at 
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her—looked at Mr. John Dory—looked at the 
woman who was shrinking back now against the 
wall. 

“Really,” he declared, “‘ this is the most extra- 
ordinary situation in which I ever found myself |!” 

“We will help you to realise it!” John Dory 
cried, and the triumph in his tone had swelled 
into a deeper note. “I came here to arrest Mr. 
Fitzgerald, but I hear this young lady call you 
‘Peter.’ Perhaps this may be the solution . 

The man addressed struck the table with the flat 
of his hand. 

““ Come,” he exclaimed, “ this is getting a bit too 
thick ! First of all, you,” he said pointing to Miss 
Brown. “My name is zot Peter, and I have no 
idea of shooting anybody. As for that lady against 
the wall, I don’t know her—never saw her before 
in my life. As for you,” he added, turning to John 
Dory, “ you talk about arresting me—what for ?”’ 

Mr. John Dory smiled. 

“There is an old warrant,” he said, ‘‘ which I 
have in my pocket, but | fancy that there are a few 
other things since then which we may have to inquire 
into.” 

“This beats me!” the little man declared. 
‘Who do you think I am ?” 

“Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald, to start with,” John 
Dory said. “It seems to be not impossible that 
we may find another pseudonym for you.” 

“You can find as many as you like,” the other 
answered testily, “ but my name is James Fitz- 
gerald, and I am an actor employed at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, as I can prove with the utmost ease. 
I never called myself Spencer, nor to my knowledge, 
was I ever called by such a name. Nor, as | 
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remarked before, have I ever seen any one of you 
three people before, with the exception of Miss 
Brown here, whom I have seen on the stage.” 

John Dory grunted. 

‘““It was Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald,’ he said, 
‘“a clerk in Howell & Wilson’s book-shop who 
leapt out of the window of Daisy Villa two years 
ago. It may be Mr. James Fitzgerald now. 
Gentlemen of your profession have a knack of 
changing their names.” 

‘My profession’s as good as yours, anyway |” 
was the prompt reply. ‘‘ We aren’t all fools in 
it! My friend Mr. Peter Ruff said to me that 
there was a young lady whom I used to know who 
was anxious to meet me again, and would I step 
round here about eight o’clock. Here I am, 
and all I can say is, if that’s the young lady, I never 
saw her before in my life.” 

There was a moment’s breathless silence. Then 
the door was softly opened. Violet Brown went 
staggering back like a woman who sees a ghost. 
She bit her lip till the blood came. It was Peter 
Ruff who stood looking in upon them—Peter Ruff, 
carefully dressed in evening clothes, his silk hat 
at exactly the correct angle, his coat and white kid 
gloves upon his arm. 

‘Dear me,” he said. ‘“‘ You don’t seem to be 
getting on very well, Mr. Dory,” he added, with a 
note of surprise in his tone; “this is indeed an 
unexpected pleasure ! ”’ 

The man who stood by the desk turned to him. 
The others were stricken dumb. 

“Look here,’’ he declared, “‘ there’s some mis- 
take. You told me to come here at eight o’clock 
to meet a young lady whom I used toknow. Well, 
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I never saw her before in my life,” he added, 
pointing to Maud. “ There’s a man there who 
wants to arrest me—Lord knows what for! And 
here’s Miss Brown, whom I have seen at the theatre 
several times, but who never condescended to speak 
to me before, telling me not to shoot! What’s 
it all about, Ruff? Is it a practical joke ?”’ 

Peter Ruff laid down his coat and hat, and sat 
upon the table with his hands in his pockets. 

“Ts it possible,” he said, “that I have made a 
mistake ? Isn’t your second name Spencer ?” 

The man shook his head. 

““My name is James Fitzgerald,” he affirmed. 
‘* T haven’t missed a day at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
for three years, as you can find out by going round 
the corner. I never called myself Spencer ; I was 
never in a book-shop, and I never saw that lady 
before in my life.” 

Maud came out from her place against the wall, 
and leaned eagerly forward. John Dory turned 
his head slowly toward his wife. A sickening fear 
had arisen in his heart—gripped him by the throat. 
Fooled once more, and by Peter Ruff ! 

‘Tt isn’t Spencer,” Maud said huskily. “ Mr. 
Ruff,” she added, turning to him, “you know 
very well that this is not the Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald 
whom you promised to bring here to-night.” 

Peter Ruff pointed to the figure of her husband. 

““ Madam,” he said, “my invitation did not 
include your husband.” 

John Dory took a step forward, and laid his 
hands upon the shoulders of the man who called 
himself Mr. James Fitzgerald. He looked into 
his face long and carefully. Then he turned away, 
and taking his wife by the arm, he passed out of the 
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room. The door slammed behind him. The 
sound of heavy footsteps was heard descending to 
the floor below. 

Violet Brown crossed the room to where Peter 
Ruff was still sitting with a queer expression upon his 
face, and, seizing him by the shoulders, shook him. 

“How dared you!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ How 
dared you! Do you know that I have nearly cried 
my eyes out ?”’ 

Peter Ruff came back from the world into which, 
for the moment, his thoughts had carried him. 

** Violet,’’ he said, “‘ you have known me for some 
years. If you choose still to take me for a fool, I 
cannot help it.” 

‘* But,” she exclaimed, pointing to Mr. James 


Fitzgerald—-— 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

‘““T have been practising on him for some time,” 
he said with an air of self-satisfaction. ‘‘ A thin, 


mobile face, you see, and plenty of experience in 
the art of making up. It is astonishing what one 
can do if one tries.” 

Mr. James Fitzgerald picked up his hat and coat. 

‘It was worth more than five quid,” he growled. 
‘* ‘When I saw the handcuffs in that fellow’s hand I 
felt a cold shiver go down my spine.” 

Peter Ruff counted out two bank-notes and 
passed them to his confederate. 

‘You have earned the money,” he said. “Go 
and spend it. Perhaps, Violet,” he added, turning 
towards her, “I have been a little inconsiderate. 
Come and have dinner with me, and forget it.” 

She sighed softly. 

“You are sure,” she murmured, “that you 
wouldn’t rather take Maud ?”’ 
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ESTWARDS sped the smart electric 
brougham, driven without regard to police 
regulations or any rule of the road, silent and swift, 
wholly reckless of other vehicles, as though, indeed, 
its occupants were assuming to themselves the 
rights of royalty. Inside, Peter Ruff, -a little 
breathless, was leaning forward, tying his white 
cravat with the aid of the narrow polished mirror 
set in the middle of the dark green cushions. At 
his right hand was Lady Mary Sotherst, watching 
his proceedings with an air of agonised impatience. 

‘Let me tell you,” she begged. 

“ Kindly wait till I have arranged my tie and put 
my studs in,” Peter Ruff interrupted. “It is 
impossible for me to arrive at a ball in this condition, 
and I cannot give my whole attention to more than 
one thing at a time.” 

“We shall be there in five minutes!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ What is the good, unless you under- 
stand, of your coming at all?” 

Peter Ruff surveyed his tie critically. Fortun- 
ately it pleased him. He began to press the studs 
into their places with firm fingers. Around them 
surged the traffic of Piccadilly ; in front the gleam- 
ing arc-lights around Hyde Park Corner. They 
had several narrow escapes. Once the brougham 
swayed dangerously as they cut in on the wrong side 
of an island lamp-post. A policeman shouted 
after them, another held up his hand ; the driver 
of the brougham took no notice. 

“Tam ready,” Peter Ruff announced. 

‘““My younger brother, Maurice,” she began 
breathlessly ; “‘you’ve never met him, I know, 
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but you’ve heard me speak of him. He is private 
secretary to Sir James Wentley.”’ 

“Minister for Foreign Affairs?” Ruff asked 
swiftly. 

“Yes! Maurice wants to go in for the 
diplomatic service. He is a dear, and so clever |” 

‘Is it Maurice who is in trouble ?”’ Peter Ruff 
asked. ‘“‘ Why didn’t he come himself?” 

““T am trying to explain,’ Lady Mary pro- 
tested. ‘“‘ This afternoon he had an important 
paper to turn into cipher and hand over to the 
Prime Minister at the Duchess of Montford’s 
dance to-night. The Prime Minister will arrive in 
a motor-car from the country at about two o’clock, 
and the first thing he will ask for will be that paper. 
It has been stolen !” 

‘““ At what time did your brother finish copying 
it, and when did you discover its loss?” Ruff 
asked, with a slight air of weariness. These 
preliminary inquiries always bored him. 

“He finished it in his own rooms about half- 
past seven,’’ Lady Mary answered. “‘ He discovered 
its loss at eleven o’clock—directly he had arrived 
at the ball.” 

“Why didn’t he come to me himself?” Peter 
Ruff asked again. “I like to have these particulars 
at first hand.” 

“He is in attendance upon Sir James at the 
ball,”” Lady Mary answered. “ There is trouble 
in the East, as you know, and Sir James 1s expecting 
dispatches to-night. Maurice is not allowed to 
leave.” 

“ Has he told Sir James yet ?” 

“* He had not when I left,’’ Lady Mary answered. 
“If he is forced to do so it will be ruin! Mr. 
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Ruff, you must help us. Maurice is such a dear, 
but a mistake like this, at the very beginning of his 
career, would be fatal. Here we are. ‘That is 
my brother waiting just inside the hall.”’ 

A young man came up to them in the vestibule. 
He was somewhat pale, but otherwise perfectly 
self-possessed. From the shine of his glossy 
black hair to the tips of his elegant shoes he was in 
appearance everything that a young Englishman 
of birth and athletic tastes could hope to be. Peter 
Ruff liked the look of him. He waited for no 
introduction, but laid his hand at once upon the 
young man’s shoulder. 

“Between 7.30 and arriving here,” he said, 
drawing him on one side—‘“‘ quick! Tell me, 
whom did you see? What opportunities were 
there of stealing the paper, and by whom ?” 

‘““T finished it at five-and-twenty past seven,” 
the young man said, “ sealed it in an official envelope, 
and stood it up on my desk by the side of my coat 
and hat and muffler, which my servant had laid 
there ready for me to put on. My bedroom opens 
out of my sitting-room. Whilst I was dressing 
two men called for me—Paul Jermyn, and Count 
Von Hern. They walked through my bedroom 
first, and then sat together in the sitting-room until 
I came out. The door was wide open, and we talked 
all the time.” 

“They called accidentally?” Peter Ruff 
asked. 

“No; by appointment,” the young man 
answered. ‘“‘ We were all coming on here to the 
dance, and we had agreed to dine together first 
at the Savoy.” 

“You say that you left the paper on your desk 
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with your coat and hat ?”’ Peter Ruff asked. ‘“‘ Was 
it there when you came out ?”’ 

“Apparently so,” the young man answered. 
‘ It seemed to be standing in exactly the same place 
as where I had left it. I put it into my breast 
pocket ; and it was only when I arrived here that 
I fancied that the envelope seemed lighter. I went 
off by myself and tore it open. ‘There was nothing 
inside but half a newspaper ! ”’ 

“What about the envelope ?”’ Peter Ruff asked. 
‘That must have been similar to the one you had 
used, or you would have noticed it.” 

“It was,” the Honourable Maurice answered. 

‘“ It was a sort which you kept in your room ?” 

Yes,” the young man admitted. 

‘The packet was changed, then, by some one in 
your room, or some one who had access to it,” 
Peter Ruff said. ‘“‘ How about your servant ?” 

“It was his evening off,’ the Honourable 
Maurice answered. ‘I let him put out my things 
and go at seven o’clock.” 

‘You must tell me the nature of the contents of 
the packet,”’ Peter Ruff declared. ‘‘ Don’t hesitate. 
You must do it. Remember the alternative.” 

The young man did hesitate for several moments, 
but a glance into his sister’s appealing face decided 
him. 

‘Tt was our official reply to a secret communi- 
cation from Russia, respecting a certain matter in 
the Balkans.” 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

‘Where js Count Von Hern?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Inside, dancing,” the Honourable Maurice 
answered. 3 
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‘““T must use a telephone at once,” Peter Ruff 
declared. “* Ask one of the servants here where I 
can find one.” 

Peter Ruff was conducted to a gloomy waiting- 
room, on the table of which stood a small telephone 
instrument. He closed the door, but he was only 
absent for a very few minutes. When he rejoined 
Lady Mary and her brother, they were talking 
together in agitated whispers. The latter turned 
towards him at once. 

‘“Do-you mean that you suspect Count Von 
Hern ?”’ he asked doubtfully. “‘ He is a friend of 
the Danish Minister, and every one says that he’s 
such a good chap. He doesn’t seem to take the 
slightest interest in politics—spends nearly all his 
time hunting or playing polo.” 

‘“ | don’t suspect any one,”’ Peter Ruff answered. 
‘* T only know that Count Von Hern is an Austrian 
spy, and that he took your paper! Has he been 
out of your sight at all since you rejoined him in the 
sitting-room ? I mean to say—had he any oppor- 
tunity of leaving you during the time you were 
dining together, or did he make any calls en route, 
either on the way to the Savoy, or from the Savoy 
here ?”’ 

The young man shook his head. 

“* He has not been out of my sight for a second,” 
he declared. 

‘Who is the other man—Jermyn ?”’ Peter Ruff 
asked. ‘“‘I never heard of him.” 

‘“An American—cousin of the Duchess,” the 
Honourable Maurice answered. ‘‘ He could not 
have had the slightest interest in the affair.” 

“* Please take me into the ball-room,” Peter Ruff 
said to Lady Mary. ‘“ Your brother had better not 
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come with us. I want to be as near the Count Von 
Hern as possible.” 

They passed into the crowded rooms, unnoticed, 
purposely avoiding the little space where the 
Duchess was still receiving the late-comers amongst 
her guests. They found progress difficult, and 
Lady Mary felt her heart sink as she glanced at the 
tiny jewelled watch which hung from her wrist. 
Suddenly Peter Ruff came to a standstill. 

“Don’t look for a moment,” he said, “ but tell 
me as soon as you can—who is that tall man, like 
a Goliath, talking to the little dark woman? You 
see whom I mean?” 

Lady Mary nodded, and they passed on. Ina 
moment or two she answered him. 

‘““How strange that you should ask!” she 
whispered in his ear. “‘ That is Mr. Jermyn.” 

They were on the outskirts now of the ball-room 
itself. One of Lady Mary’s partners came up with 
an open programme and a face full of reproach. 

‘““Do please forgive me, Captain Henderson,” 
Lady Mary begged. ‘‘I have hurt my foot, and 
] am not dancing any more.” 

‘“‘ But surely I was to take you in to supper!” 
the young officer protested good humouredly. 
‘Don’t tell me that you are going to cut that °”’ 

“Tam going to cut everything to-night with 
everybody,” Lady Mary said. “* Please forgive 
me. Come to tea to-morrow, and I’ll explain.” 

The young man bowed, and, with a curious 
glance at Ruff, accepted his dismissal. Another 
partner was simply waved away. 

‘‘ Please turn round and come back,” Peter Ruff 
said. ‘‘ I want to see those two again.” 

‘““ But we haven’t found Count Von Hern yet,” 
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she protested. “Surely that is more important, 
is it not? I believe that I saw him dancing just 
now—there, with the tall girl in yellow.” 

“‘ Never mind about him for the moment,”’ Ruff 
answered. ‘“‘ Walk down this corridor with me. 
Do you mind talking all the time, please? It will 
sound more natural, and I want to listen—to 
something else.”’ 

The young American and his partner had found 
a more retired seat now, about three-quarters of the 
way down the pillared vestibule which bordered 
the ball-room. He was bending over his companion 
with an air of unmistakable devotion, but it was she 
who talked. She seemed, indeed, to have a good 
deal to say to him. The slim white fingers aE one 
hand played all the time with a string of magnificent 
pearls. Her dark, soft eyes—black as aloes and 
absolutely un-English—flashed into his. A de- 
lightful smile hovered at the corners of her lips. 
All the time she was talking and he was listening. 
Lady Mary and her partner passed by unnoticed. 
At the end of the vestibule they turned and retraced 
their steps. Peter Ruff was very quiet—he had 
caught a few of those rapid words. But the 
young woman’s foreign accent troubled him. 

‘* If only she would speak in her own language |” 
he muttered. 

Lady Mary’s hand suddenly tightened upon his 
arm. 

‘Look !”’ she exclaimed. ‘“* That 1s Count Von 
Hern.” 

A tall, fair young man, very exact in his dress, 
very stiff in his carriage, with a not unpleasant 
face, was standing talking to Jermyn and his com- 
panion. Jermyn, who apparently found the in- 
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trusion an annoyance, was listening to the con- 
versation between the two, with a frown upon his 
face and a general attitude of irritation. As Lady 
Mary and her escort approached, the reason for 
the young American’s annoyance became clearer— 
his two companions were talking softly, but with 
great animation, in a foreign language, which it 
was obvious that he did not understand. Peter 
Ruff’s elbow pressed against his partner’s arm, and 
their pace slackened. He ventured even to pause 
for a moment, looking into the ball-room as though 
in search of some one, and he had by no means the 
appearance of a man likely to understand Hungarian. 
Then, to Lady Mary’s surprise, he touched the 
Count Von Hern on the shoulder and addressed 
him. 

‘“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “‘ but I fancy 
that we accidentally exchanged programmes, a few 
minutes ago, at the buffet. I have lost mine, and 
picked up one which does not belong tome. As we 
were standing side by side, it 1s possibly yours.” 

The Count Von Hern swung round, and his 
expression was not altogether amiable. Lady 
Mary’s presence, however, immediately quieted 
his suspicions, if ever he had any. She was notor- 
ously an exclusive young woman, and her escort 
had a right to every consideration. 

““T believe not, sir,” he answered, with that 
pleasant smile which had gone such a long way 
towards winning him the reputation of being “a 
good fellow ” amongst a fairly large circle of friends. 
““T believe, at any rate,”’ he added, glancing at his 
programme, “that this is my own. You mistake 
me, probably, for some one else.”’ 

Peter Ruff, without saying a word, was actor 
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enough to suggest that he was unconvinced. The 
Count good-humouredly held out his programme. 

“You shall see for yourself,” he remarked. 
‘* That is not yours, isit? Besides, I have not been 
to the buffet at all this evening.” 

Peter Ruff cast a swift glance down the pro- 
gramme which the Count had handed him. Then 
he apologised profusely. 

“I was mistaken,” he admitted. “I am very 
sorry.” 

The Count drew his heels together and 
bowed. 

“Tt is of no consequence, sir,’ he said, and 
resumed his conversation. 

Peter Ruff passed on with Lady Mary. At a 
safe distance she glanced at him inquiringly. 

“It was his programme I wanted to see,’’ Peter 
Ruff explained. “Itisas I thought. He has had 
four dances with the Countess , 

‘Who is she ?”? Lady Mary asked quickly. 

“The little dark lady with whom he 1s talking 
now, Peter Ruff continued. ‘“‘ He seems, too, to 
be going early. He has no dances reserved after 
the twelfth.” 

Peter Ruff glanced at the number suspended 
from the bandstand. Even while he watched, 
number eleven was hung out and the music of a 
waltz came floating down the room. 

‘We will go downstairs at once, if you please,” 
Peter Ruff said. 

‘Have you been able to think of anything ?”’ 
she asked anxiously. “‘Is there any chance at 
all?” 

‘I believe so,’”? Peter Ruff answered. ‘“‘ It is 
most interesting. Don’t be too sanguine, though. 
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The odds are against us, and the time is very short. 
Is the driver of your electric brougham to be 
trusted ?”’ 

“Entirely,” she assured him. “ He is an old 
servant.’ 

“Will you lend him to me,” Peter Ruff asked, 
““and tell him that he is to obey my instructions 
absolutely ?”’ 

‘““ Of course,’ 
away, then?” 

Peter Ruff nodded. He was a little sparing of 
words just then. ‘The thoughts were chasing one 
another through his brain. He was listening, too, 
for the sweep of a dress behind. 

“Is there nothing I can do?” Lady Mary 
begged eagerly. 

Peter Ruff shook his head. In the distance he 
saw the Honourable Maurice coming quickly 
towards them. With a firm but imperceptible 
gesture he waved him away. 

“Don’t let your brother speak to me,’’ he said. 
‘We can’t tell who is behind. At what time did 
you say the Prime Minister was expected ?”’ 

“At two o'clock,” Lady Mary answered 
anxiously. 

Peter Ruff glanced at his watch. It was already 
half an hour past midnight. 

‘Very well,” he said, ‘ I will do what I can. If 
my theory is wrong it will be nothing. If I am 
right—well, there is a chance, anyhow. In the 
meantime ‘i 

‘In the meantime ?’”’ she repeated breathlessly. 

‘Take your brother back to the ball-room,” 
Peter Ruff directed. ‘‘ Make him dance—dance 
yourself. Don’t give yourselves away by looking 
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anxious. When the time is short—say at a quarter 
to two, he can come down here and wait for 
me.” 

‘““ If you don’t come |” she exclaimed. 

“Then we shall have lost,’’ Peter Ruff said 
calmly. ‘“‘ If you don’t see me again to-night you 
had better read the newspapers carefully for the 
next few days.”’ 

“You are going to do something dangerous !”’ 
she protested. 

“There is danger in interfering at all in such a 
matter as this,” he answered, “but you must 
remember that it is not only my profession it 1s my 
hobby. Remember, too,’’ he added with a smile, 
“that I do not often lose. . . .” 

For twenty minutes Peter Ruff sat in the remote 
corner of Lady Mary’s electric brougham, drawn 
up at the other side of the Square, and waited. 
At last he pressed a button. They glided off. 
Before them was a large, closed motor-car. They 
started in discreet chase. 

Down the Brompton Road, leaving the Oratory 
to the left, into the region of large squares and 
massive-looking houses, they passed—the high- 
powered motor-car in front, and the small electric 
brougham, driven at its topmost speed, barely 
holding its own, behind. Fortunately, however, 
the chase was not a long one. A sharp turn to the 
left out of one of the squares, and it was over. 
The car which Peter Ruff had been following was 
drawn up before a plain, solid-looking house, unlit 
and of gloomy appearance. The little lady with the 
wonderful eyes was already half-way up the flagged 
steps. Hastily lifting the flap, and looking behind 
as they passed, her pursuer saw her open the door 
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with a latch-key, and disappear. Peter Ruff pulled 
the check-string. 

They found a convenient stopping-place a few 
yards down a turning to the right. Peter Ruff 
descended, and for several moments he stood and 
observed the house into which the lady whom he had 
been following had disappeared. ‘Then he turned 
to the driver. 

““I want you to watch that house,’ he said— 
“never to take your eyes off it. When I reappear 
from it, if I do at all, I shall probably be in a hurry. 
Directly you see me be on your box ready to start. 
A good deal may depend upon our getting away 
quickly.” 

“Very good, sir,’”’ the man answered. ‘“‘ How 
long am I to wait here for you ?”’ 

Peter Ruff’s lips twisted into a curious smile. 

‘* Until two o’clock,’’ he said.“ If.] am not out 
by then you needn’t bother any more about me. 
You can return and tell your mistress exactly what 
has happened.” | 

‘“ Hadn’t I better come and try and get you out, 
sir ?’’ the man asked. “‘ Begging your pardon, but 
her ladyship told me that there might be queer 
doings. I’m a bit useful in a scrap, sir,” he added. 
“| do a bit of sparring regularly.” 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 

“If there’s any scrap at all,” he said, “ you 
had better be out of it. Do exactly as 1 have 
said.”’ 

The motor-car had turned round and disappeared 
now, and in a few moments Peter Ruff stood before 
the door of the house into which the little lady had 
disappeared. The problem of entrance was already 
solved for him. ‘The door had been left unlatched ; 
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only a footstool had been placed ae it inside, 
with the object of preventing it from slamming. 
Peter Ruff, without hesitation, pushed the door 
softly open and entered, replaced the footstool in 
its former position, and stood with his back to the 
wall, in the darkest corner of the hall, looking 
around him—listening intently. | 

Nearly opposite, the door of a room stood ajar. 
It was apparently lit up, but there was no sound of 
any one moving inside. Upstairs, in one of the 
apartments on the first floor, he could hear light 
footsteps—a woman’s voice humming a song. He 
listened to the first few bars, and understanding 
became easier. He knew now that his theory had 
been a true one. Those first few bars were the 
opening ones of the Servian National Anthem |! 

With an effort, Peter Ruff concentrated his 
thoughts upon the immediate present. The little 
lady was upstairs. The servants had apparently 
retired for the night. He crept up to the half-open 
door and peered in. The room, as he had hoped 
to find it, was empty, but madame’s easy chair 
was drawn up to the fire, and some coffee stood upon 
the hob. Stealthily Peter Ruff crept in and glanced 
around, seeking for a hiding-place. A movement 
upstairs hastened his decision. He pushed aside 
the massive curtains which separated this from a 
connecting room. He had scarcely done so 
when light footsteps were heard descending the 
stairs. 

Peter Ruff found his hiding-place all that could 
be desired. The secondary room itself was almost 
in darkness, but he was just able to appreciate the 
comforting fact that it possessed a separate exit 
into the hall. Through the folds of the curtain 
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he had a complete view of the other apartment. 
The little lady had changed her gown of stiff white 
satin for one of flimsier material, and, seated in 
the easy chair, she was busy pouring herself out some 
coffee. She took a cigarette from a silver box and, 
lighting it, curled herself up in the chair, and 
composed herself as though to listen. To her, as 
well as to Peter Ruff, as he crouched in his hiding- 
place, the moments seemed to pass slowly enough. 
Yet, as he realised afterwards, it could not have been 
more than ten minutes before she sat suddenly 
upright in a listening attitude. There was some one 
coming | Peter Ruff, too, heard a man’s firm 
footsteps ascend the flagged stones, push open the 
hall door, and enter the room. : 

The little lady sprang to her feet. 

“Paul !’’ she exclaimed. 

Paul Jermyn came slowly to meet her. He 
seemed somewhat out of breath. His tie was all 
disarranged and his collar unfastened. ‘The little 
lady, however, noticed none of these things. She 
looked only into his face. 

‘““Have you got it?” she asked eagerly. 

He thrust his hand into his breastcoat pocket, and 
held an envelope out towards her. 

‘Sure |’ he answered. ‘I promised !” 

She gave a half-stifled sob, and, with the packet 
in her hand, came running straight towards the 
spot where Peter Ruff was hiding.. He shrank 
back as far as possible. She stopped just short 
of the curtain, opened the drawer of a table which 
stood there, and slipped the packet in. Then she 
returned once more to where Paul Jermyn was 
standing. 


‘““ My friend !|”’ she cried, holding out her hands 
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—‘‘ my dear, dear friend |! Shall I ever be able to 
thank you enough ?”’ 

“Why, if you try,” he answered smiling, “I 
think you could !” 

She laid her hand upon his arm—a caressing, 
foreign gesture. 

‘Tell me,” she begged, “‘ how did you manage 
ite” 

“We left the dance together,’ Jermyn said. 
““ I could see that he wanted to get rid of me, but I 
offered to take him in my motor-car. I told the 
man to choose some back streets, and while we were 
passing through one of them I took Von Hern by 
the throat. We had a struggle, of course, but I 

ot the paper.” 

“What did you do with Von Hern?” she 
asked. 

“ | left him on his doorstep,” the young American 
answered. ‘“‘ He wasn’t really hurt, but he was 
only half conscious. I don’t think he’ll bother 
any one to-night.” 

“You dear, brave man!” she murmured. 
‘* Paul, what am I to say to you ?”’ 

He laughed. 

““'That’s what I’m here to ask,” he declared. 
‘You wouldn’t give me my answer at the ball ; 
perhaps you'll give it to me now?” 

They sprang apart. Ruff felt his nerves stiffen 
—felt himself constrained to hold even his breath 
as he widened a little the crack in the curtains. 
This was no stealthy entrance. The door had been 
flung open. Von Hern, his dress in wild disorder, 
pale as a ghost, and with a great bloodstain upon 
his cheek, stood confronting them. 

“When you have done with your love-making,” 
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he called out, “T’ll trouble you to restore my 
property !” 

The electric light gleamed upon a small revolver 
which flashed out towards the young American. 
Paul Jermyn seized the chair by his side and flung 
it at Von Hern. ‘There was a shot, the crash of 
the falling chair, a cry from Jermyn, who never 
hesitated, however, in his rush. The two men 
closed. A second shot went harmlessly to the 
ceiling. 

The little lady stole away—stole softly across the 
room towards the table. She opened the drawer. 
Suddenly the blood in her veins was frozen into fear. 
From nowhere, it seemed to her, came a hand which 
held her wrist like iron | 

‘“ Madam,” Peter Ruff whispered from behind 
the curtain, “‘ I am sorry to deprive you of it, but 
this is stolen property.” 

Her screams rang through the room. Even 
the two men released one another. 

“Ttis gone! Itis gone!” she cried. “Some 
one was hiding in the room! Quick !” 

She sprang into the hall. The two men followed 
her. The front door was slammed. They heard 
flying footsteps outside. Von Hern was out first, 
clearing the flight of steps in one bound. Across 
the road he saw a flying figure. A level stream of 
fire poured from his hand—twice, three times. But 
Peter Ruff never faltered. Round the corner he 
tore. ‘The man had kept his word ; the brougham 
was already moving slowly. 

“Jump in, sir!’ the driver cried. ‘‘ Throw 
yourself in! Never mind about the door !” 

They heard the shouts behind. Peter Ruff did 


as he was bid, and sat upon the floor, raising himself 
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gradually to the seat when they had turned another 
corner. Then he put his head out of the 
window. 

“Back to the Duchess of Montford’s!” he 
ordered. 


The last of the guests had ceased to arrive ; a few 
were already departing. It was an idle time, how- 
ever, with the servants who loitered in the vesti- 
bules of Montford House, and they looked with 
curiosity upon this strange guest who arrived at five 
minutes to two, limping on one foot and holding his 
left arm in his right hand. One footman on the 
threshold nearly addressed him, but the words were 
taken out of his mouth when he saw Lady Mary 
and her brother, the Honourable Maurice Sotherst, 
hasten forward to greet him. 

Peter Ruff smiled upon them benignly. 

‘You can take the paper out of my breast-coat 
pocket,” he said. “ You'll find it there un- 
touched.”’ 

The young man’s fingers gripped it. There was 
a sob in his throat. He was ashamed of himself, 
but the words stuck there. Through Lady Mary’s 
great thankfulness, however, a sudden fear came 
shivering. 


“You are hurt!” she whispered. ‘“‘ There is 
blood on your sleeve | ”’ 
““ Just a graze,” Peter Ruff answered. ‘“ Von 


Hern wasn’t much good at a running target. Back 
to the ball-room, young man,” he added. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see who’s coming ?”’ 

The Prime Minister came up the tented entrance 
into Montford House. He, too, wondered a little 
at the man he passed on his way out holding his left 
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arm, and looking more as though he had emerged 
from a street fight than from the Duchess of Mont- 
ford’s ball. Peter Ruff, however, went home 
smiling. 


18 : THE DEMAND OF THE DOUBLE-FOUR 


T was about this time that Peter Ruff found 

amongst his letters one morning a highly scented 
missive, addressed to him in a handwriting with 
which he had once been familiar. He looked at 
it for several moments before he opened it. Even 
as the paper-cutter slid through the top of the 
envelope, he felt that he had already divined the 


nature of its contents. 


FRIVOLITY THEATRE, 
March 10. 

My Dear Mr. Rvrr, 

I expect that you will be surprised to hear 
from me again, but I do hope that you will not be 
annoyed. I know that I behaved very horridly 
a little time ago, but it was not altogether my fault, 
and I have been more sorry for it than | can tell 
you—in fact, John and I have never been the same 
since, and for the present, at any rate, I have left 
him and gone on the stage. A lady whom I know 
got me a place in the chorus here, and so far I like 
it immensely. 

Won’t you come and meet me after the show 
to-morrow night, and I will tell you all about it? 
I should like so much to see you again. 

Mavup. 
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Peter Ruff placed this letter in his breast pocket, 
and withheld it from his secretary’s notice. He felt, 
however, very little pleasure at the invitation it 
conveyed. He hesitated for some time, in fact, 
whether to accept it or not. Finally, after his 
modest dinner that evening, he bought a stall at 
the Frivolity, and watched the piece. The girl 
whom he had come to see was there in the second 
row of the chorus, but she certainly did not look 
her best in the somewhat scanty costume required 
by the part. She showed no signs whatever of 
any special ability—neither her dancing nor her 
singing seemed to entitle her to any consideration. 
She carried herself with a noticeable amount of 
self-consciousness, and her eyes seemed perpetually 
fixed upon the occupants of the stalls. Peter Ruff 
laid down his glasses with a sigh, which was almost 
a groan. ‘There was something to him inexpres- 
sibly sad in the sight of his old sweetheart so trans- 
formed, so utterly changed from the prim, genteel 
young person who had accepted his modest advances 
with such ladylike difidence. She seemed, indeed, 
to have lost those very gifts which had first attracted 
him. Nevertheless, he kept his appointment at the 
stage-door. 

She was amongst the first to come out, and she 
greeted him warmly—almost noisily. With her 
new profession, she seemed to have adopted a 
different and certainly more flamboyant deport- 
ment. 

““T thought you’d come to-night,’ she declared 
with an arch look. “I felt sure I saw you in the 
stalls. You are going to take me to supper, aren’t 
you? Shall we go to the Milan?” 

Peter Ruff assented without enthusiasm, handed 
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her into a hansom, and took his place beside her. 
She wore a very large hat, untidily put on ; some of 
the paint seemed still to be upon her face; her 
voice, too, had become louder, and her manner 
more assertive. There were obvious indications 
that she no longer considered brandy-and-soda an 
unladylike beverage. Peter Ruff was not pleased 
with himself or proud of his companion. 

‘You'll take some wine?” he suggested, after 
he had ordered, with a few hints from her, a some- 
what expensive supper. | 

‘“ Champagne,” she answered decidedly. ‘“‘ I’ve 
got quite used to it, nowadays,” she wenton. “I 
could laugh to think how strange it tasted when you 
first took me out.”’ 

‘Tell me,” Peter Ruff asked, ‘ why you have 
left your husband ?”’ 

She laughed. 

‘* Because he was dull and because he was cross,”’ 
she answered, ‘“‘and because the life down at 
Streatham was simply intolerable. I think it was 
a little your fault, too,’’ she added, making eyes at 
him across the table. “‘ You gave me a taste of 
what life was like outside Streatham, and I never 
forgot it.” 

Peter Ruff did not respond—he led the con- 
versation, indeed, into other channels. On the 
whole, the supper was not altogether a success. 
Maud, who was growing to consider herself some- 
thing of a Bohemian, and who certainly looked for 
some touch of sentiment on the part of her old 
admirer, was annoyed by the quiet deference with 
which he treated her. She reproached him with it 
once bluntly. 

‘ Say,” she exclaimed, “‘ you don’t seem to be 
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so friendly as you did! You haven’t forgiven me 
yet, I suppose ?”’ 3 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 

“It is not that,”’ he said, “‘ but I think that you 
have scarcely done a wise thing in leaving your 
husband. I cannot think that this life on the stage 
is good for you.” 

She laughed scornfully. 

“Well,” she said, “ I never thought to have you 
preaching at me |” 

They finished their supper. Maud accepted a 
cigarette, and did her best to change her com- 
panion’s mood. She only alluded once more to her 
husband. 

“TI don’t see how I could have stayed with him, 
anyhow,” she said. “‘ You know, he’s been put 
back ; he only gets two pounds fifteen a week now. 
He couldn’t expect me to live upon that.” 

‘Put back ?” Peter Ruff repeated. 

She nodded. 

““ He seemed to have a lot of bad luck this last 
year,”’ she explained. ‘‘ All his cases went wrong, 
and they don’t think so much of him at Scotland 
Yard as they did. I’m not sure that he hasn’t 
begun to drink a little.” 

““ I am sorry to hear it,” Peter Ruff said gravely. 

“I don’t see why you should be,” she remarked 
bluntly. ‘‘ He was no friend of yours, and isn’t 
now. He may not be so dangerous as he was, 
but if ever you come across him, you take my tip 
and be careful. He means to do you a mischief 
some day, if he can. I am not sure,’ she added, 
“that he doesn’t believe that it was partly your 
fault about my leaving home.” 

“T should be sorry for him to think that,” 
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Peter Ruff said. ‘“‘ While we are upon the subject, 
can’t you tell me exactly why your husband dislikes 
me so?” 

“For one thing,”’ she answered, “ because you 
have been up against him in several of his cases, and 
have always won.”’ 

‘‘ And for the other?” he asked. 

Well,” she said doubtfully, “ he seems to con- 
nect you in his mind, somehow, with a boy who was 
in love with me once—Mr. Spencer Fitzgerald— 
you know whom I mean?” 

Ruff nodded. 

“He still has that in his mind, has he?” he 
remarked. 

“Oh, he’s mad!” she declared. ‘‘ However, 
don’t let us talk about him any more.” 

The lights were being put out. Peter Ruff 
paid his bill and they rose together. 

‘“ Come down to the flat for an hour or so,” she 
begged, taking his arm. “I have a dear little 
place with another girl—Carrie Pearce. I'll sing 
to you, if you like. Come down and have one 
drink, anyhow.”’ 

Peter Ruff shook his head firmly. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, “ but you must excuse 
me. In some ways I am very old-fashioned,” he 
added. ‘1 never sit up late, and I hate music.” 

‘‘ Just drive as far as the door with me, then,”’ 
she begged. 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 

‘You must excuse me,” he said handing her into 
ahansom. “ And, Maud,” he added—* if I may 
call you so—take my advice ; give it up—go back 
to your husband and stick to him—you'll be better 
off in the long run.”’ 
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She would have answered him scornfully, but 
there was something impressive in the crisp, clear 
words—in his expression, too, as he looked into her 
eyes. She threw herself back in a corner of the 
cab with an affected little laugh, and turned her 
head away from him. 

Peter Ruff walked back into the cloak-room for 
his coat and hat, and sighed softly to himself. It 
was the end of the first really sentimental episode of 
his life ! 


It had been the study of Peter Ruff’s life, so far as 
possible, to maintain under all circumstances an 
equable temperament, to refuse to recognise the 
meaning of the word “nerves” and to be guided 
in all his actions by that profound common sense 
which was one of his natural gifts. Yet there were 
times when, like any other ordinary person, he 
suffered acutely from presentiments. He left his 
rooms, for instance, at five o’clock on the afternoon 
of the day following his supper with Maud, labour- 
ing under a sense of depression for which he found 
it altogether impossible to account. 

It was true that the letter which he had in his 
pocket, the appointment which he was on his way 
to keep, were both of them probable sources of 
embarrassment and annoyance, if not of danger. 
He was being invited, without the option of refusal, 
to enter upon some risky undertaking which would 
yield him neither fee nor reward. Yet his common- 
sense told him that it was part of the game. In 
Paris he had looked upon his admittance into the 
order of the “‘ Double-Four ”’ as one of the stepping- 
stones to success in his career. ‘Through them he 
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in no other way. ‘Through them, for instance, he 
had acquired the information that Madame la 
Comtesse de Pilitz was a Servian patriot and a 
friend of the Crown Prince ; and that the Count 
Von Hern, posing in England as a sportsman 
and an idler, was a highly paid and dangerous 
Austrian spy. 

There had been other occasions, too, upon which 
they had come to his aid. Now, they had made an 
appeal to him—an appeal which must be obeyed. 
His time—perhaps, even, his safety—must be 
placed entirely at their disposal. It was only an 
ordinary return—a thing expected of him—a 
thing which he dared not refuse. Yet he knew very 
well what he could not explain to them—that the 
whole success of his life depended so absolutely 
upon his remaining free from any suspicion of 
wrong-doing, that he had received his summons 
with something like dismay, and proceeded to obey 
it with unaccustomed reluctance. 

He drove to Cirey’s Café in Regent Street, where 
he dismissed the driver of his hansom and strolled 
in with the air of an habitué. He selected a corner 
table, ordered some refreshment and asked for a box 
of dominoes. The place was fairly well filled. A 
few women were sitting about; a sprinkling of 
Frenchmen were taking their apéritifs ; here and 
there a man of affairs, on his way from the City, had 
called in for a glass of vermouth. Peter Ruff looked 
them over, recognising the type, recognising, even, 
some of their faces. Apparently, the person whom 
he was to meet had not yet arrived. 

He lit a cigarette and smoked slowly. Presently 
the door opened, and a woman entered in a long fur 
coat, a large hat, and a thick veil. She raised it to 
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glance around, disclosing the unnaturally pale face 
and dark, swollen eyes of a certain type of French- 
woman. She seemed to notice no one in particular. 
Her eyes travelled over Peter Ruff without any sign 
of interest. Nevertheless, she took a seat some- 
where near his and ordered some vermouth from 
the waiter, whom she addressed by name. When 
she had been served and the waiter had departed, 
she looked curiously at the dominoes which stood 
before her neighbour. 

“Monsieur plays dominoes, perhaps?’’ she 
remarked, taking one of them into her fingers and 
examining it. “‘ A very interesting game !|”’ 

Peter Ruff showed her a domino which he had 
been covering with his hand ; it was the double- 
four. She nodded, and moved from her seat to one 
immediately next him. 

‘“‘T had not imagined,”’ Peter Ruff said, “‘ that it 
was a lady whom | was to meet.” 

‘““ Monsieur 1s not disappointed, I trust ?”’ she 
said, smiling. “‘ If I talk banalities, monsieur must 
pardon it. Both the waiters here are spies, and 
there are always people who watch. Monsieur 
is ready to do us a service ?”’ 

‘To the limits of my ability,” Peter Ruff 
answered, ‘“‘ Madame will remember that we are 
not in Paris; that our police system, if not so 
wonderful as yours, is still a closer and a more 
present thing. ‘They have not the brains at Scotland 
Yard, but they are persistent—hard to escape.” 

“Do I not know it ?”’ the woman said. “ It is 
on account of them that we send for yeu. One of 
us is in danger.” 

“Do I know him ?”’ Peter Ruff asked. 

“It is doubtful,” she answered. ‘‘ Monsieur’s 
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stay in Paris was so brief. But Monsieur will 
recognise his name—it is Jean Lemaitre himself.” 

Peter Ruff started slightly. 

““T thought,” he said, with some hesitation, 
“that Lemaitre did not visit this country ?” 

‘* He came well disguised,”’ the woman answered. 
“It was thought to be safe. Nevertheless, it was a 
foolish thing. They have tracked him down from 
hotel to apartments, till he lives now in the back 
room of a wretched little café in Soho. Even from 
there we cannot get him away ; the whole district 
is watched by spies. We need help.” 

‘For a genius like Lemaitre,” Peter Ruff 
remarked, “to have even thought of Soho was 
foolish. He should have gone to Hampstead or 
Balham. It is easy to fool our police if you know 
how. On the other hand, they hang on to the scent 
like leeches when once they are on the trail. How 
many warrants are there out against Jean in this 
country °” 

“Better not ask that,’? the woman answered 
grimly. ‘‘ You remember the raid on a private 
house in the Holloway Road, two years ago, when 
two policemen were shot and a spy was stabbed ° 
Jean was in that ; itis sufficient !”’ 

‘ Are any plans made at all?” Peter Ruff asked. 

“ But naturally,” the woman answered. “ There 
is a motor-car, even now, of sixty horse-power 
standing ready at a garage in Putney. If Jean 
can once get there, he can reach the coast. Ata 
certain spot near Southampton there is a small 
steamer waiting. After that everything 1s easy.” 

““ My task, then,” Peter Ruff said thoughtfully, 
‘1s to take Jean Lemaitre from this café in Soho 
as far as Putney, and procure for him a fair start ?” 
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“It is enough,” she answered. “There is a 
cordon of spies around the district. Every day 
they seem to close in upon us. ‘They search the 
houses, one by one. Only last night the Hétel 
de Netherlands—a miserable little place on the other 
side of the street—was suddenly surrounded by 
policemen and every room ransacked. It may be 
our turn to-night.” 

“In one hour’s time,’”’ Peter Ruff said, glancing 
at his watch, “I shall present myself as a doctor 
at the café. Tell me the address. ‘Tell me what 
to say which will insure my admission to Jean 
Lemaitre.” 

“The café,” she answered, “‘is called the Hétel 
de Flandres. You enter the restaurant and you 
walk to the desk. ‘There you find always Monsieur 
Antoine. You say to him simply: ‘ The Double- 
Four !’ He will answer that he understands, and 
he will conduct you at once to Lemaitre.” 

Ruff nodded. 

“In the meantime,” he said, “let it be under- 
stood in the café—if there is any one who is not in 
the secret—that one of the waiters is sick. I shall 
come to attend him.” 

She assented thoughtfully. 

“* As well that way as any other,’”’ she answered. 
“Monsieur is very kind. 4 bienstér!” 

She shook hands and they parted. Peter Ruff 
drove back to his rooms, rang up an adjoining 
garage for a small covered car such as is usually 
let out to medical men, and commenced to pack 
a small black bag with the outfit necessary for his 
purpose. Now that he was actually immersed in 
his work, the sense of depression had passed away. 
The keen stimulus of danger had quickened his 
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blood. He knew very well that the woman had 
not exaggerated. There was no man more wanted 
by the French or the English police than the man 
who had sought his aid, and the district in which he 
had taken shelter was, in some respects, the very 
worst for his purpose. Nevertheless, Peter Ruff, 
who believed, at the bottom of his heart, in his star, 
went on with his preparations, feeling morally 
certain that Jean Lemaitre would sleep on the 
following night in his native land. 

At precisely the hour agreed upon, a small motor 
brougham pulled up outside the door of the Hétel 
de Flandres, and its occupant—whom ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred would at once, unhesitatingly, 
have declared to be a doctor in moderate practice— 
pushed open the swing doors of the restaurant 
and made his way to the desk. He was of medium 
height ; he wore a frock coat—a little frayed ; 
grey trousers, which had not been recently pressed ,; 
and thick boots. His silk hat had a slightly 
broader brim than the fashion of the moment 
required, and would certainly have been the better 
for a brush. His grey whiskers, though unob- 
trusive, were carefully trimmed, and he wore a 
plain black tie drawn through a gold ring. He 
made his way at once to Monsieur Antoine, who sat 
at his desk. 

‘““ T understand that one of your waiters requires 
my attendance,” he said, in a tone not unduly raised 
but still fairly audible. “‘ I am Dr. Gilette.” 

“Dr. Gilette,” Antoine repeated slowly. 

“And number double-four,” the doctor mur- 
mured. 

Antoine descended from his desk. 

“But certainly, monsieur!”’ he said. “ The 
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oor fellow declares that he suffers. If he is really 
ill he must go. It sounds brutal, but what can one 
do?’ We have so few rooms here, and so much 
business. Monsieur will come this way ?” 

Antoine led the way from the café into a very 
smelly region of narrow passages and steep stairs. 

“It is to be arranged ?”’ Antoine whispered as 
they ascended. 

“Without a doubt,” the doctor answered. 
“* Were there spies in the café?” 

‘“‘ Two,” Antoine answered. 

The doctor nodded and said no more. He 
mounted to the third story. Antoine led him 
through a small sitting-room and knocked four 
times upon the door of an inner room. It was 
‘suddenly opened. A man—unshaven, terrified, 
with that nameless fear in his face which one sees 
reflected in the expression of some trapped animal 
—stood there looking out at them. 

‘** Double-four |!’ ” the doctor said softly. “ Go 
back into the room, please. Antoine will kindly 
leave us.” 

‘Who are you?” the man gasped. 

“* Double-four !’” the doctor answered. 
““ Obey me, and be quick for your life! Strip!” 

The man obeyed... . 

Barely twenty minutes later, the doctor—still 
‘carrying his bag—descended the stairs. He 
entered the café from a somewhat remote door. 
Antoine hurried to meet him, and walked by his 
side through the place. He asked many questions, 
but the doctor contented himself with shaking his 
head. Almost in silence he left Antoine, who 
-conducted him even to the door of his motor. The 
‘proprietor of the café watched the brougham 
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disappear, and then returned to his desk, sighing 
heavily. 

A man, who had been sipping a liqueur close at 
hand, laid down his paper. 

‘One of your waiters ill, did I understand ?”’ he 
asked. 

Monsieur Antoine was at once eloquent. It was 
the ill-fortune which had dogged him for the last 
four months ! The man had been taken ill there 
in the restaurant. He was a Gascon—spoke no 
English—and had just arrived. It was not possible 
for him to be sent away at the moment, so he had 
been carried to an empty bedroom. Then had 
come the doctor and forbidden his removal. Now 
for a week he had lain there, and several of his other 
voyageurs had departed. One did not know how 
these things got about, but they spoke of infection. 
The doctor, who had just left—Dr. Gilette, of Russell 
Square, a most famous i eae ig assured 
him that there was no infection—no fear of any. 
But what did it matter—that? People were so 
hard to convince. Monsieur would like a cigar ? 
But certainly! There were here some of the 
best. 

Antoine undid the cabinet and opened a box of 
Havanas. John Dory selected one and called for 
another liqueur. 

“You have trouble often with your waiters, I 
daresay,” he remarked. ‘“‘ They tell me that all 
Frenchmen who break the law in their own country 
find their way, sooner or later, to these parts. You 
have to take them without characters, I suppose ? ” 

Antoine lifted his shoulders. 

“But what could one do?” he exclaimed. 
‘ Characters, they are easy enough to write—but 
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are they worth the paper they are written on? 
Indeed, no !”’ 

““ Not only your waiters,” John Dory continued, 
‘ but those who stay in the hotels round here have 
sometimes an evil name.” 

Antoine shrugged his shoulders. 

“For myself,” he said, “I am particular. We 
have but a few rooms, but we are careful to whom 
we let them.” 

“Do you keep a visitors’ book ?’’ John Dory 
asked. 

“* But no, monsieur !’’ Antoine protested. “ For 
why the necessity ? ‘There are so few who come to 
stay for more than the night—just now scarcely 
any one at all.”’ 

There entered at that moment, a tall, thin man 
dressed in dark clothes, who walked with his hands 
in his overcoat pockets as though it were a habit. 
He came straight to Dory and handed him a piece 
of ded John Dory glanced over it and rose to 
his feet. A gleam of satisfaction lit up his 
eyes. 

‘““ Monsieur Antoine,” he said, ‘ [ am sorry to 
cause you any inconvenience, but here is my card. 
I am a detective officer from Scotland Yard, and I 
have received information which compels me, with 
your permission, to examine at once the upstairs 
apartments in your hotel.” 

Antoine was fiercely indignant. 

‘But, monsieur !”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I do not 
understand | Examine my rooms? But it is 
impossible ! Who dares to say that I harbour 
criminals ? ”’ 

‘““T have information upon which I can rely,” 
John Dory answered firmly. ‘‘ This comes from 
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a man who is no friend of mine, but he is well 
known. You can read for yourself what he 
says.” 

Monsieur Antoine, with trembling fingers, took 
the piece of paper from John Dory’s hands. It was 
addressed to : 


Mr. Joun Dory, 
Detective. 
If you wish to find Jean Lemaitre, search 
in the upper rooms of the Hétel de Flandres. I 
have certain information that he is to be found 
there. 
Perer Rorr. 


‘* Never,’ Antoine declared, ‘‘ will I suffer such 
an indignity !”’ 

John Dory raised a police whistle to his lips. 

‘You are foolish,’ he said. ‘“* Already there is 
a cordon of men about the place. If you refuse to 
conduct me upstairs, I shall at once place you under 
arrest.” 

Antoine, white with fear, poured himself out a 
liqueur glass full of brandy. 

‘ Well, well,” he said, ‘‘ what must be done then ! 
Come |” 

He led the way out into that smelly network of 
passages, up the stairs to the first floor. Room 
after room he threw open, and begged John Dory 
to examine. Some of them were garishly furnished 
with gilt mirrors, and cheap lace curtains tied back 
with blue ribbons. Others were dark, miserable 
holes, into which the fresh air seemed never to have 
penetrated. On the third floor they reached the 
little sitting-room, which bore more traces of occu- 
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pation than some of the rooms below. Antoine 
would have passed on, but John Dory stopped 
him. 

“There is a door there,” he said. ‘“‘ We will 
try that.” 

“It 1s the sick waiter who lies within,’”” Antoine 
protested. ‘‘ Monsieur can hear him groan.” 

There was, indeed, something which sounded 
like a groan to be heard, but John Dory was 
obstinate. 

““ If he is so ill,” he demanded, ‘‘ how is he able 
to lock the door on the inside ? Monsieur Antoine, 
that door must be opened.” 

Antoine knocked at it softly. 

“Francois,” he said, “‘ there is another doctor 
who would see you. Let us in.” 

There was no answer. Antoine turned to his 
companion with a little shrug of the shoulders, as 
one who would say—* I have done my best. What 
would you have ?” 

John Dory put his shoulder to the door. 

‘‘ Listen,” he shouted through the keyhole, 
‘Mr. Sick Waiter, or whoever you are, if you do 
not unlock this door, Iam coming in |” 

“I have no key,” said a faint voice. “I am 
locked in. Please break open the door.” 

“* But that is not the voice of Francois !’’ Antoine 
exclaimed in amazement. 

“We will soon see who it 1s,’ John Dory 
answered. 

He charged at the door fiercely. At the third 
assault it gave way. They found themselves in a 
small back bedroom, and stretched on the floor, 
very pale, and apparently only half-conscious, lay 
Peter Ruff. There was a strong smell of chloro- 
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form about. John Dory threw open the window. 
His fingers were trembling. It was like Fate— 
this! At the end of every unsuccessful effort there 
was this man—Peter Ruff ! 

“What the deuce are you doing here?” he 
asked. 

Peter Ruff groaned. 

‘“ Help me up,” he begged, “ and give me a little 
brandy.” 

Antoine set him in an easy chair and rang the 
bell furiously. 

“It will come directly !’’ he exclaimed. “ But 
who are you ?”’ 

Peter Ruff waited for the brandy. When he had 
sipped it, he drew a little breath as though of 
relief. 

‘““T heard,”’ he said, speaking still with an evident 
effort, “‘that Lemaitre was here. I had secret 
information. I thought at first that I would let 
you know—I sent you a note early this morning. 
Afterwards, I discovered that there was a reward, 
and I determined to track him down myself. He was 
here in hiding as a sick waiter. I do not think,”’ 
Peter Ruff added, “that Monsieur Antoine had 
any idea. I announced myself as representing 
a charitable society, and I was shown here to visit 
him. He was too clever though, was Jean Lemaitre 
—too quick for me.” 

“You were a fool to come alone,” John Dory 
said. “ Don’t you know the man’s record? How 
long ago did he leave ?”’ 

“About ten minutes,” Peter Ruff answered. 
“You must have missed him somewhere as you 
came up. I crawled to the window and I watched 
him go. He left the restaurant by the side entrance, 
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and took a taxicab at the corner there. It went 
northwards towards New Oxford Street.” 

John Dory turned on his heel—they heard him 
descending the stairs. Peter Ruff rose to his 
feet. 

‘““T am afraid,” he said as he plunged his head 
into a basin of water, and came into the middle 
of the room rubbing it vigorously with a small towel, 
‘“‘T am afraid that our friend John Dory will get to 
dislike me soon. Lemaitre passed out unnoticed, 
eh, Antoine ?”’ 

Antoine’s face wore a look of great relief. 

‘There was not a soul who looked,” he said. 
‘* ‘We passed under the nose of the gentleman from 
Scotland Yard. He sat there reading his paper, 
and he had no idea. I watched Jean step into the 
motor. Even by now he is well on his way south- 
wards. Twice he changes from motor to train, 
and back. ‘They will never trace him.” 

Peter Ruff, who was looking amazingly better, 
sipped a further glass of liqueur. ‘Together he 
and Antoine descended to the street. 

‘* Mind,” Peter Ruff whispered, “ I consider that 
accounts are squared between me and the ‘* Double- 
Four’ now. Let them know that. This sort of 
thing isn’t in my line.” 

‘““For an amateur,’ Antoine said, bowing low, 
‘““monsieur commands my heartfelt congratula- 
tions |” 
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N these days, the duties of Miss Brown, as Peter 

Ruff’s secretary, had become multifarious. 
Together with the transcribing of a vast number of 
notes concerning cases, some of which he undertook 
and many of which he refused, she had also to keep 
his cash-book, a note of his investments, and a 
record of his social engagements. Notwithstanding 
all these demands upon her time, however, there 
were occasions when she found herself, of necessity, 
idle. On one of these she broached the subject 
which had often been in her mind. They were 
alone, and not expecting callers. Consequently 
she sat upon the hearthrug and addressed her 
employer by his Christian name. 

‘ Peter,” she asked softly, “do you remember 
the night when you came through the fog and burst 
into my little flat?” 

‘“ Quite well,” he answered, “* but it is a subject 
to which I prefer that you do not allude.” 

‘“T will be careful,” she promised. “TI only 
spoke of it for this reason : eee you left, when we 
were sitting together, you sketched out the career 
which you proposed for yourself. In many respects, 
no doubt, you have been highly successful, but I 
wonder if it has ever occurred to you that your work 
has not proceeded upon the lines which you first 
indicated ?” 

He nodded. 

“TI think I know what you mean,” he said. 
“ Go on.” 

‘That night,” she murmured softly, “ you spoke 
as a hunted man ; you spoke as one at war with 
society ; you spoke as one who purposes almost a 
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campaign against it. When you took your rooms 
here and called yourself Peter Ruff, it was rather 
in your mind to aid the criminal than to detect the 
crime. Fate seems to have decreed otherwise. 
Why, I wonder ?” 

“Things have gone that way,’ Peter Ruff 
remarked. 

‘““T will tell you why,” she continued. “It is 
because, at the bottom of your heart, there lurks a 
strong and unconquerable desire for respectability. 
In your heart you are on the side of the law and 
established things. You do not like crime ; you do 
not like criminals. You do not like the idea of 
associating with them. You prefer the company 
of law-abiding people, even though their ways be 
narrow. It was part of that sentiment, Peter, 
which led you to fall in love with a coal-merchant’s 
daughter. I can see that you will end your days in 
the halo of respectability.” 

Peter Ruff was a little thoughtful. He scratched 
his chin and contemplated the tip of his faultless 
patent boot. Self-analysis interested him, and he 
recognised the truth of the girl’s words. 

“You know, I am rather like that,’’ he admitted. 
“When I see a family party, I envy them. When I 
hear of aman who has brothers and sisters and aunts 
and cousins and gives family dinner-parties to family 
friends, I envy him. I do not care about the loose 
ends of life. I do not care about restaurant meals, 
and ladies who transfer their regards with the 
same facility with which they change their toilettes. 
You have very admirable powers of observation, 
Violet. You see me, I believe, as I really am.” 

‘That being so,” she remarked, “‘ what are you 
going to say to Sir Richard Dyson ?” 
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Peter Ruff was frank. 7 

“Upon my soul,” he answered, “I don’t 
know !” 

“You'll have to make up your mind very soon,” 
she reminded him. ‘“‘ He is coming here at twelve 
o’clock.” 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

‘““T shall wait until I hear what he has to say to 
me,” he remarked. 

“‘ His letter gave you a pretty clear hint,’ Violet 
continued, “that it was something outside the 
law.” 

‘The law has many outposts,” Peter Ruff said. 
‘* One can thread one’s way in and out, if one knows 
the ropes. I don’t like the man, but he introduced 
me to his tailor. I have never had any clothes like 
those that tailor has made me.” 

She sighed. 

‘You are a vain little person |” she declared. 

‘You are an impertinent young woman !” he 
answered. “ Get back to your work. Didn’t you 
hear the lift stop ?”’ 

She rose reluctantly, and resumed her place in 
front of her desk. 

“If it’s risky,” she whispered, leaning round 
towards him, “ don’t take it on. I’ve heard one or 
two things about Sir Richard lately.”’ 

Peter Ruff nodded. He, too, quitted his easy 
chair, and took up a bundle of papers which lay 
upon his desk. There was a sharp tap at the 
door. 

“Come in !”’ he said. 

Sir Richard Dyson entered. He was dressed 
quietly, but with the perfect taste which was obvi- 
ously an instinct with him, and he wore a big bunch 
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of violets in his buttonhole. Nevertheless, the 
spring sunshine seemed to find out the lines in his 
face. ‘The skin under his eyes was baggy ; he had 
aged even within the last few months. 

“Well, Mr. Ruff,” he said, shaking hands, 
‘how goes it?” 

‘“T am very well, Sir Richard,” Peter Ruff. 
answered. ‘‘ Please take a chair.” 

Sir Richard took the easy chair, and, oe 
a box of cigarettes upon the table, helped himself. 
Then his eyes fell upon Miss Brown. 

‘““Can’t do without your secretary?” he re- 
marked. 

‘““Impossible !’’ Peter Ruff answered. “ As 
I told you before, I am her guarantee that what you 
say to me or before her is spoken as though to the 
dead.” 

Sir Richard nodded. 

‘* Just as well,” he remarked, “ for I am going to 
talk about a man whom I wish were dead.”’ 

“There are few of us,’’ Peter Ruff said, “ who 
have not our enemies.” 

“Have you any experience of blackmailers ?”’ 
Sir Richard asked. 

“In my profession,’’ Peter Ruff answered, “ | 
have come across such persons.”’ 

“ I have come to see you about one,”’ Sir Richard 
proceeded. ‘‘ Many years ago there was a fellow 
in my regiment who went to the bad—never mind 
his name. He passes to-day as Ted Jones ; that 
name will do as well as another. I am not,’’ Sir 
Richard continued, “‘ a good-natured man, but some 
devilish impulse prompted me to help that fellow. 
I gave him money three or four times. Somehow, 
I don’t think it’s a very good thing to give a man 
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money. He doesn’t value it—it comes too easily. 
He spends it and wants more.” 

“There’s a great deal of truth in what you say, 
Sir Richard,’ Peter Ruff admitted. 

‘““Our friend, for instance, wanted more,’ Sir 
Richard continued. ‘“‘ He came to me for it almost 
as a matter of course. I refused. He came again 
—I lost my temper and punched his head. Then 
his little game began.” 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

‘“ He had something to work upon, I suppose ?”’ 
he remarked. 

‘““ Most certainly he had,” Sir Richard admitted. 
‘Tf ever I achieve sufficient distinction in any 
branch of life to make it necessary that my biography 
should be written, I promise you that you would 
find it in many places somewhat highly coloured. 
In other words, Mr. Ruff, I have not always adhered 
to the paths of righteousness.” 

A faint smile flickered across Peter Ruft’s 
face. 

“Sir Richard,” he said, “‘ your candour 1s 
admirable.” 

‘There was one time,” Sir Richard continued, 
‘“when I was really on my last legs. It was just 
before I came into the baronetcy. I had borrowed 
every penny I could borrow. I was even hard 
put to it fora meal. I went to Paris, and I called 
myself by another man’s name. I got introduced 
to a somewhat exclusive club there. My assumed 
name was a good one—it was the name, in fact, 
of a relative whom I somewhat resembled. I 
was accepted without question. I played cards, 
and I lost somewhere about eighteen thousand 
francs,” 
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‘““A sum,” Peter Ruff remarked, “ which you 
probably found it inconvenient to pay.”’ 

‘There was only one course,” Sir Richard de- 
clared, “and I took it. I went back the next night 
and gave cheques for the amount of my indebtedness 
—cheques which had no more chance of being met 
than if | were to draw to-night upon the Bank of 
England for a million pounds. I went back, how- 
ever, with another resolve. I was considered to 
have discharged my liabilities, and we played again. 
I rose a winner of something like sixty thousand 
francs. But I played to win, Mr. Ruff! Do you 
know what that means ?”’ 

“You cheated !”’ Peter Ruff said, in an under- 
tone. 

“Quite true,’ Sir Richard admitted. “I 
cheated ! There was a scandal and I disappeared. 
I had the money, and though my cheques for the 
eighteen thousand francs were met, there was a 
considerable balance in my pocket when I escaped 
out of France. There was enough to take me out 
to America—big-game shooting in the Far West. 
No one ever associated me with the impostor who 
had robbed these young French noblemen—no one, 
that 1s to say, except the person who passes by the 
name of ‘Teddy Jones.” 

“* How did he get to know?” Peter Ruff asked. 

“‘ The story wouldn’t interest you,” Sir Richard 
answered. “‘ He was in Paris at the time—we 
came across one another twice. He heard the 
scandal, and put two and two together. I shipped 
him off to Australia when I came into the title. 
He has come back. Lately, I can tell you, he 
has pretty well drained me dry. He has become 
a regular parasite—a cold-blooded leech. He 
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doesn’t get drunk now. He looks after his health. 
I believe he even saves his money. There’s scarcely 
a week I don’t hear from him. He keeps me a 
pauper. He has brought me at last to that state 
when I feel that there must be an ending |” 

‘You have come to seek my help,” Peter Ruff 
said slowly. ‘‘ From what you say about this man 
I presume that he is not to be frightened ? ” 

‘Not for a single moment,” Sir Richard answered. 
‘ The law has no terrors for him. He is as slippery 
as aneel. He has hi&s story pat. He even has his 
witnesses ready. I can assure you that Mr. Teddy 
Jones isn’t by any means an ordinary sort of person.” 

“He is not to be bluffed,’’ Peter Ruff said 
thoughtfully ; “he is not to be bribed. What 
remains ?”’ 

‘‘ I have come here,’ Sir Richard answered, “‘ for 
your advice, Mr. Ruff.” 

“The blackmailer,’”’ Peter Ruff declared, “‘1is a 
criminal.”’ 

‘“ He is a scoundrel |’ Sir Richard assented. 

‘* He is not fit to live,”’ Peter Ruff continued. 

“He contaminates the world with every breath 
he draws !”’ Sir Richard declared vigorously. 

“Perhaps,” Peter Ruff suggested, “you had 
better give me his address and the name he goes 
under.”’ 

‘“ He lives at a boarding-house in Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury,” Sir Richard said. “It is Mrs. 
Bognor’s boarding-house. She calls it, I believe, 
‘ The American Home from Home.’ The number 
is 174,” 

“A boarding-house,”’ Peter Ruff repeated 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Makes it a little hard to get at 
him privately, doesn’t it ?”’ 
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“‘ Fling him a bait and he will come to you,” Sir 
Richard answered. ‘‘ He is an adventurer, pure 
and simple, though perhaps you wouldn’t believe 
it to look at him now. He has grown fat on the 
money he has wrung from me.” 

“You had better leave the matter in my hands 
for a few days,”’ Peter Ruff decided. “‘ I will have 
a talk with this gentleman and see whether he is 
really so unmanageable. If he is, there is, of course, 
only one way, and for that way, Sir Richard, you 
would have to pay high.” = ® 

‘‘ If I were to hear to-morrow,” Sir Richard said 
quietly, “that Teddy Jones was dead, I would 
give five thousand pounds to the man who brought 
me the information |” 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

‘It would be worth that,” he agreed—‘“ quite ! 
I will drop you a line in the course of the next few 
days.” 

Sir Richard took up his hat, lit another of Peter 
Ruff’s cigarettes, and departed. ‘They heard the 
rattle of the lift as it descended. Then Miss Brown 
turned round in her chair. 

“Don’t you do it, Peter !”’ she said solemnly. 
“The time has gone for that sort of thing. The 
man may be unfit to live, but you don’t need to 
risk everything for a matter of five thousand pounds.” 

Peter Ruff smiled. 

‘Quite right,” he said—‘ quite right, Violet. 
At the same time, five thousand pounds is an 
excellent sum. We must see what can be done.” 

Peter Ruff’s method of seeing what could be 
done was at first the very obvious one of seeking 
to discover any incidents in the past of the person 
known as Teddy Jones, likely to reflect present 
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discredit upon him if brought to light. From the 
first, it was quite clear that his career had been far 
from immaculate. Peter Ruff’s researches proved, 
beyond a doubt, that the gentleman in question 
had resorted, during the last ten or fifteen years, 
to many and very questionable methods of obtaining 
aliving. At the same time there was nothing which, 
at a pinch, the man might not brazen out. His 
present mode of life seemed, on the surface, at any 
rate, to be beyond reproach. ‘There was only one 
association which was distinctly questionable, and 
it was in this direction, therefore, that Peter Ruff 
concentrated his efforts. 

The case, for some reason, attracted him so much 
that he developed a close and personal interest in it, 
and he was rewarded one day by discovering this 
enemy of Sir Richard sitting, towards five o’clock in 
the afternoon, in a café in Regent Street, engrossed 
in conversation with a person whom Peter Ruff 
knew to be a very black sheep indeed—a man who 
had been tried for murder, and concerning whom 
there were still many unpleasant rumours. From 
behind his paper in a corner of the café Peter Ruff 
watched these two. 

Teddy Jones—or Major Edward Jones, as it 
seemed he was now called—was a person whose 
appearance no longer suggested the poverty against 
which he had been struggling most of his life. 
He was well dressed and tolerably well turned out. 
His face was a little puffy, and he had put on flesh 
during these days of his ease. His eyes, too, 
had a somewhat furtive expression, although his 
general deportment was one of braggadocio. Peter 
Ruff, quick always in his likes or dislikes, found the 
man repulsive from the start. He felt that he would 
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have a genuine pleasure, apart from the matter of 
the five thousand pounds, in accelerating Major 
Jones’s departure from a world which he certainly 
did not adorn. 

The two men conducted their conversation in a 
subdued tone which made it quite impossible for 
Peter Ruff, in his somewhat distant corner, to 
overhear a single word of it. It was obvious, 
however, that they were not on the best of terms. 
Major Jones’s companion was protesting, and 
apparently without success, against some course of 
action or speech of his neighbour. The conver- 
sation, on the other hand, never reached a quarrel, 
and the two men left the place together apparently 
on ordinary terms of friendliness, Peter Ruff 
at once quitted his seat, and crossed the room 
towards the spot where they had been sitting. 
He dived under the table and picked up a newspaper 
—it was the only clue left to him as to the nature 
of their conversation. More than once Major 
Jones, who had, soon after their arrival, sent a waiter 
for it, had pointed to a certain paragraph as though 
to give weight to his statements. 

Peter Ruff had noticed the exact position of that 
paragraph. He smoothed out the paper and found 
it at once. It was an account of the murder of a 
wealthy old woman, living on the outskirts of a 
country village not far from London. Peter Ruff’s 
face did not change as he called for another ver- 
mouth, and read the description slowly. Yet he 
was aware that he had possibly stumbled across the 
very thing for which he had searched so urgently. 
The particulars of the murder he already knew well, 
as at one time he had felt inclined to aid the police 
in their so far fruitless investigations. , He, there- 
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fore, skipped the description of the tragedy, and 
devoted his attention to the last paragraph, towards 
which he fancied that the finger of Major Jones had 
been chiefly directed. It was a list of the stolen 
property, which consisted of jewellery, gold, and 
notes to a very considerable amount. With the 
waiter’s permission, he annexed the paper, cut out 
the list of articles with a sharp penknife, and placed 
it in his pocket-book before he left the café. 

In the course of some of the smaller cases with 
which Peter Ruff had been from time to time con- 
nected, he had more than once come into contact 
with the authorities at Scotland Yard, and he had 
several acquaintances there to whom on various 
occasions he had given valuable information. 

For the first time he now sought some return for 
his many courtesies. He drove straight from the 
café to the office of the Chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department. The questions he 
asked there were only two, but they were promptly 
and willingly answered. Peter Ruff left the build- 
ing, and drove back to his rooms in a somewhat 
self-congratulatory frame of mind. After all, it 
was chance which was the chief factor in the solution 
of so many of these cases. Often he had won less 
success after months of untiring effort than he had 
gained during those few minutes in the café in 
Regent Street. 


Peter Ruff became, within the next few days, an 
inmate of that very select boarding-house carried 
on by Mrs. Bognor, at No. 174 Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury. He arrived with a steamer trunk, 
an elaborate travelling-bag, and a dressing-case ; 
took the best vacant room in the house, and dressed 
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for dinner. Mrs. Bognor looked upon him as a 
valuable addition to her chentéle, and introduced 
him freely to her other guests. Amongst these was 
Major Edward Jones. Major Jones sat at Mrs. 
Bognor’s right hand, and was evidently the show 
resident of the boarding-house. Peter Ruff, without 
the least desire to attack his position, sat upon her 
left and monopolised the conversation. On the 
third night it turned, by chance, upon precious 
stones. Peter Ruff drew a little chamois leather 
bag from his pocket. 

““I am afraid,” he said, “‘ that my tastes are 
peculiar. I have been in the East, and I have seen 
very many precious stones in their uncut state. 
To my mind, there is nothing to be compared with 
opals. These are a few I brought home from India. 
Perhaps you would like to look at them, Mrs. 
Bognor ?”’ 

They were passed round, amidst a little chorus 
of admiration. 

“The large one with the blue fire,” Peter Ruff 
remarked, ‘“‘is, I think, remarkably beautiful. | 
have never seen a stone quite like it.”’ 

“* It is wonderful,” murmured the young lady who 
was sitting at Major Jones’s right hand. ‘“‘ What 
a fortunate man you are, Mr. Ruff, to have such a 
collection of treasures |” 

Peter Ruff bowed across the table. Major Jones, 
who was beginning to feel that his position as the 
most — personage in the boarding-house 
was in danger, thrust his hand into his waistcoat 
pocket and produced a lady’s ring, in which was set 
a single opal. 

“Very pretty stones,” he remarked carelessly, 
“but I can’t say I am very fond of them. 
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Here’s one that belonged to my sister, and my 
grandmother before her. I have it in my pocket 
because I was thinking of having the stone 
reset, and making a present of it to a friend of 
mine.”’ 

Peter Ruft’s popularity waned—he had said 
nothing about making a present to any one of even 
the most insignificant of his opals ! And the one 
which Major Jones now handed round was certainly 
a magnificent stone. Peter Ruff examined it with 
the rest, and, under pretext of studying the setting, 
gazed steadfastly at the inside through his eyeglass. 
Major Jones, from the other side of the table, 
frowned, and held out his hand for the ring. 

‘“A very beautiful stone indeed !” Peter Ruff 
declared, passing it across the table-cloth. “ Really 
I do not think that there is one in my little collection 
to be compared with it. Have you many treasures 
like this, Major Jones ?” 

“Oh, a few !” the Major answered carelessly — 
“family heirlooms, most of them.”’ 

He put the ring back in his waistcoat pocket, and 
changed the subject somewhat abruptly. 

“You will have to give me the ring, Major 
Jones,” the young lady on his right remarked archly. 
‘“Tt’s bad luck, you know, to give it to any one who 
is not born in October, and my birthday is on the 
roth.” 

‘““ My dear Miss Levey,’’ Major Jones answered, 
whispering in her ear, “‘ more unlikely things have 
happened than that I should beg your acceptance of 
this trifle.” 

She looked demurely into her plate. The con- 
versation passed on. When Mrs. Bognor rose 
from her place at the end of dinner, Peter Ruff 
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moved a little nearer Major Jones, to whom he 
seemed to have taken a fancy. 

“Sooner or later,’’ he said genially, “I should 
like to have some conversation with you, Major. I 
fancy that we ought to be able to find plenty of 
subjects of common interest.” 

‘Delighted, I’m sure!” the latter answered, 
utterly unsuspicious. ‘Shall we go into the 
smoking-room now, or would you rather play a 
rubber first ?”’ 

“Tf it is all the same to you,’’ Peter Ruff said, 
‘I think we will have a cigar first. ‘There will be 
plenty of time for bridge afterwards.” 

They made their way into the room dignified by 
the title of smoking-room. It was a sombre- 
looking apartment, with four easy chairs set facing 
one another with geometrical exactitude, a strip of 
oil-cloth, and a couple of shabby rugs for floor 
covering ; a general absence of decoration, and a 
bare table, upon which the sole ornaments were 
four ash-trays. Peter Ruff seated himself in the 
arm-chair nearest the door. Major Jones took the 
one opposite. 

“May I offer you a cigar, sir?” the latter 
inquired, passing across a well-filled case. 

Peter Ruff sighed. 

““T am afraid, Major,” he said, “‘ that there is 
scarcely time. You see, I have a warrant in my 
pocket for your arrest, and I am afraid that by the 
time we got to the station - 

Major Jones leaned forward in his chair. He 
gripped the sides tightly with both hands. His 
eyes seemed to be protruding from his head. 

“For my what?” he exclaimed in a tone of 
horror. 
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“‘ For your arrest,’’ Peter Ruff explained calmly. 
** Surely you must have been expecting it ! During 
all these years you must have grown used to expect- 
ing it at any moment !”’ 

Major Jones collapsed. He looked at Ruff as one 
might look at a man who has taken leave of his 
senses. Yet underneath it all was the coward’s 
fear | 

‘What are you talking about, man?” he 
exclaimed. “‘ What do you mean? Lower your 
voice for Heaven’s sake ! Consider my position 
here. Some one might overhear! If this is a 
joke, let me tell you that it’s a deuced foolish 
one |” 

Peter Ruff raised his eyebrows. 

‘““T do not wish,” he said, “‘ to create a disturb- 
ance ; my manner of coming here should have 
assured you of that. At the same time, business is 
business. I hold a warrant for your arrest, and I 
am forced to execute it.” 

“Do you mean that you are a detective, then ?”’ 
Major Jones demanded. 

He was a big man, but his voice seemed to have 
grown very small indeed. 

‘* Naturally,” Peter Ruff answered. ‘I should 
not come here without authority.” 

“What is the charge ?”’ the other man faltered. 

‘“ Blackmail,” Peter Ruff said slowly. “ The 
information against you is lodged by Sir Richard 
Dyson.” 

It seemed to Peter Ruff, who was watching his 
companion closely, that a wave of relief passed over 
the bee of the man who sat cowering in his chair. 
He certainly gave a little gasp—stretched out his 
hands, as though to thrust the shadow of some fear 
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from him. His voice, when he spoke, was stronger. 
A faint show of courage was returning to him. 

‘* ‘There is some ridiculous mistake,” he declared. 
‘‘ Let us talk this over like sensible men, Mr. Ruff. 
If you will wait until I have spoken to Sir Richard, | 
can promise you that the warrant shall be withdrawn, 
and that you shall not be the loser.” 

‘““T am afraid it is too late for anything of that 
sort,” Peter Ruff said. “Sir Richard’s patience 
has been completely exhausted by your repeated 
demands.” 

“He never told me so,” Major Jones whined. 
‘“‘] quite thought that he was always glad to help 
an old friend. Asa matter of fact, 1 had not meant 
to ask him for anything else. The last few hundreds 
I had from him were to have closed the thing up. 
It was the end.” 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 

“No,” he said, ‘it was not the end. It never 
would have been the end. Sir Richard sought my 
advice, and I gave it him without hesitation. 
Sooner or later, I told him, he would have to adopt 
different measures. I convinced him. I represent 
those measures.” 

“ But the matter can be arranged,’ Major Jones 
insisted, with a little shudder. “I am perfectly 
certain it can be arranged. Mr. Ruff, you are not 
an ordinary police-oficer—I am sure of that. 
Give me a chance of having an interview with Sir 
Richard before anything more is done. I will 
satisfy him, I promise you that. Why, if we leave 
the place together like this, every one here will 
get to know about it !”’ 

‘Be reasonable,’’ Peter Ruff answered. ‘ Of 
course every one will get to know about it! Black- 
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mailing cases always excite a considerable amount of 
interest. Your photograph will probably be in 
the daily papers to-morrow or the next day. In the 
meantime, I am afraid I must trouble you to pay 
your respects to Mrs. Bognor and to come with 
me.”’ 

“To Sir Richard’s house ?”’ Major Jones asked 
eagerly. 

‘To the police-station,’’ Peter Ruff answered. 

Major Jones did not rise. He sat for a few 
moments with his head buried in his hands. 

‘““ Mr. Ruff,” he said hoarsely, “listen to me. I 
have been fortunate lately in some investments. 
I am not so poor as I was. I did not intend to 
ask Sir Richard for anything else. I was thinking 
of settling down and getting married. Come, you 
are a reasonable sort of person, I am sure. You 
have to live—we all have to live. Let us settle 
this matter between ourselves. I have my cheque- 
book in my pocket, and a larger balance in the bank 
now than | have ever had before. If I write you a 
cheque for, say, a hundred—no, two !—five !”’ 
he cried desperately, watching Peter Ruft’s unchang- 
ing face—‘ five hundred pounds—will you come 
round with me to Sir Richard’s house in a hansom 
at once Pr” 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 

“ Five thousand pounds would not buy your 
liberty from me, Major Jones,” he declared. 

The man became abject. 

‘““ Have pity, then,” he pleaded. “ My health 
is not good—I couldn’t stand imprisonment. 
Think of what it means to a man of my age suddenly 
to leave everything worth having in life just because 
he may have imposed a little on the generosity of a 
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friend. Think how you would feel, Mr. Ruff, and 
be merciful |” 

Peter Ruff shook his head slowly. His face was 
immovable, but there was a look in his eyes from 
which the other man shrank. 

““ Major Jones,” he said, “you ask me to be 
merciful. You appeal to my pity. For such as 
you, I have no pity, nor have I ever shown any 
mercy. You know very well, and I know, that 
when once the hand of the law touches your shoulder 
it will not be only a charge of blackmail which the 
police will bring against you !” 

Once more the man collapsed. This time, the 
fear in his face was an awful thing to look upon. 
He fell on his knees and sobbed. 

“There is nothing else—nothing else!’ he 
cried. “‘ Take half my fortune, Mr. Ruff. Let 
me get away. Give me a chance—just a sporting 
chance.”’ 

“<I wonder,” Peter Ruff said, “‘ what chance that 
poor old lady in Weston had! No; I am not 
saying you murdered her! You never had the 
pluck. Your confederate did that, and you handled 
the booty. What were the initials inside that ring 
you showed us at dinner to-night, Major Jones ?”’ 

There was a queer silence. The man who had 
been crouching on the floor rose slowly to his feet. 

“Let me go to my bedroom,” he said in a 
strange, far-away tone. “ You can come with 
me and stand outside.” 

Peter Ruff assented. 

“To save scandal,”’ he said, “‘ yes |’ 

Three flights of stairs they climbed. When at 
last they reached the door, the trembling man made 
one last appeal. 
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“Mr. Ruff,” he said, “have a little mercy. 
Give me an hour’s start—just a chance for my life.”’ 

Peter Ruff pushed him across the threshold. 

‘‘ | am not a hard-hearted person,”’ he said, “ but 
I keep my mercy for men !”’ 

He took the key from the inside of the door, 
locked it, and with the key in his pocket descended 
to the drawing-room. The young lady who had 
sat on Major Jones’s right was singing a ballad. 
Peter Ruff took his place by her side. Suddenly 
she paused in the middle of her song. The four 
people who were playing bridge looked up. 
Mrs. Bognor screamed. 

“What was that?” she asked quickly. 

“It sounded,” Peter Ruff said, ‘‘ very much like 
a revolver shot.”’ 


‘““T see,” Sir Richard remarked, with a queer 
look in his eyes, as he handed over a roll of notes 
to Peter Ruff, ‘the jury brought it in ‘ Suicide.’ 
What I can’t understand is 

“Don’t try,” Peter Ruff interrupted brusquely. 
“Tt isn’t in the bond that you should under- 
stand.” 

Sir Richard helped himself to a drink. A great 
burden had passed from his shoulders, but he was 
not feeling at his best that morning. He could 
scarcely keep his eyes from Peter Ruff. 

Ruff,” he said, “‘ I have known you for some 
time, and I have known you to be a square man. 
I have heard of you doing good-natured actions. I 
ear to you in desperation—but I scarcely expected 
this | ”’ 

Peter Ruff emptied his own tumbler and took up 
his hat. 
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“Sir Richard,” he said, “‘ you are like a good 
many other people. Now that the thing is done 
you shrink from the thought of it. You even 
wonder how I could have planned to bring about 
the death of this man. Listen! Pity for the 
deserving, or for those who have in them one single 
quality—one single grain of good—is a sentiment 
which commands respect. Pity for vermin who 
crawl about the world leaving a poisonous trail 
upon everything they touch is a false and unnatural 
sentiment. For every hopelessly corrupt man 
who is induced to quit this life, there is a more 
deserving one, somewhere or other, for whom the 
world is a better place.” 

“So that, after all, you are a philanthropist, 
Mr. Ruff,” Sir Richard said with a forced smile. 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 

‘“ A philosopher,” he answered, buttoning up his 
notes. 


20 : THE PERFIDY OF MISS BROWN 


ETER RUFF came down to his office one 
morning with a single letter in his hand, bearing 
a French postmark. He returned his secretary’s 
morning greeting a little absently, and seated him- 
self at his desk. 
“Violet,” he asked, “‘ have you ever been to 
Paris ?”’ 
She looked at him compassionately. 
“More times than you, I think, Peter,’’ she 
answered. 


He nodded. 
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“ That,”’ he remarked, “ is very possible | Could 
you get ready in time to leave by the 2.20 this 
afternoon ?”’ 

** What, alone ?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘“ No—with me,” he answered. 

She shut down her desk with-a bang. 

“Of course I can!” she cried. ‘“‘ What a 
spree |” 

Then she caught sight of a certain expression 
on Peter Ruff’s face, and she looked at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“Ts anything wrong, Peter ?’”’ she asked. 

“No,” he answered ; “I cannot say that any- 
thing is wrong. I have had an invitation to ase 
myself before a certain society in Paris of which 
you have some indirect knowledge. What the 
summons means I cannot say.” 

“Yet you go?” she exclaimed. 

‘““T go,” he answered. “I have no choice. If 
I waited here twenty-four hours I should hear’ 
of it.” 

‘They can have nothing against you,” she said. 
‘On the contrary, the only time they have appealed 
for your aid, you gave it—very valuable aid it must 
have been too.” 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

‘““T cannot see,” he admitted, “ what they can 
have against me. And yet, somehow, the wording 
of my invitation seemed to me ominous. Perhaps,” 
he added, walking to the window, and standing 
looking out for a moment, “I have a liver this 
morning. I am depressed. Violet, what does it 
mean when you are depressed ?”’ 

“Shall you wear your grey clothes for travel- 
ling ?”’ she asked, a little irrelevantly. 
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““T have not made up my mind,” Peter Ruff 
answered. “I thought of wearing my brown, 
with a brown overcoat. What do you sug- 
gest” 

““T like you in brown,” she answered simply. 
“I should change, if I were you.” 

He smiled faintly. 

“I believe,” he said, “that you have a sort of 
superstition that as I change my clothes I change 
my humours.” 

““ Should I be so very far wrong ?”’ she asked. 
“Don’t think that I am laughing at you, Peter. 
The greatest men in the world have had their 
foibles.” 

Peter Ruff frowned. 

“We shall be away for several days,” he said. 
“Be sure that you take some wraps. It will be 
cold, crossing.” 

‘* Are you going to close the office altogether ?” 
she asked. 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

“Put up a notice,’ he directed—* ‘ Back on 
Friday.’ Pack up your books, and take them round 
to the bank before you leave. The lift-eman will 
call a taxi-cab for you.” 

He watched her preparations with a sort of 
gloomy calm. 

“| wish you'd tell me what is the matter with 
you?” she asked, as she turned to follow her 
belongings. 

“J do not know,” Peter Ruff said. ‘‘ I suppose 
I am suffering from what you would call presenti- 
ments. Be at Charing Cross punctually.” 

“Why do you go at all?” she asked. “ These 
people are of no further use to you. Only the other 
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day you were saying that you would not accept any 
more outside cases.” 

“TI must go,” Peter Ruff answered. “I am not 
afraid of many things, but I should be afraid of 
disobeying this letter |” 

They had a comfortable journey down, a cool, 
bright crossing, and found their places duly reserved 
for them in the French train. Miss Brown, in 
her neat travelling-clothes and furs, was conscious 
of looking her best, and she did all that was possible 
to entertain her travelling-companion. But Peter 
Ruff seemed like a man who labours under some 
sense of apprehension. He had faced death more 
than once during the last few years—faced it 
without flinching, and with a certain cool disregard, 
which can only come from the highest sort of cour- 
age. Yet he knew, when he read over again in the 
train that brief summons which he was on his way 
to obey, that he had passed under the shadow of 
some new and indefinable fear. He was perfectly 
well aware, too, that both on the steamer and on the 
French train he was carefully shadowed. This 
fact, however, did not surprise him. He even went 
out of his way to enter into conversation with one 
of the two men, whose furtive glances into their 
compartment and whose constant proximity had 
first attracted his attention. The man was civil 
but vague. Nevertheless, when they took their 
places in the dining-car, they found them both 
at the next table. Peter Ruff pointed them out 
to his companion. 

‘““* Double-Fours !’”’ he whispered. ‘‘ Don’t 
you feel like a criminal ?”’ 

She laughed, and they took no more notice of 
their neighbours. But as the train drew near Paris 
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he felt some return of the depression which had 
troubled him during the earlier part of the day. 
He felt a sense of comfort in his companion’s 
presence, which was a thing utterly ee to him. 
On the other hand, he was conscious of a certain 
regret that he had brought her with him into an 
adventure of which he could not foresee the end. 

The lights of Paris flashed around them—the 
train was gradually slackening speed. Peter Ruff, 
with a sigh, began to collect their belongings. 

‘* Violet,” he said, ‘ I ought not to have brought 

ou.” 
: Something in his voice puzzled her. There had 
been very few times, during all the years she had 
known him, when she had been able to detect 
anything approaching sentiment in his tone— 
and those few times had been when he had spoken 
of another woman. 

‘Why not ?”’ she asked eagerly. 

Peter Ruff looked out in the blackness, through 
the glittering arc of lights, and, perhaps, for once 
he suffered his fancy to build for him visions of 
things that were not of earth.. If so, however, it 
was a moment which swiftly passed. Huis reply 
was in a tone as matter-of-fact as his usual speech. 

““ Because,” he said, ‘‘ I do not exactly see the 
end of my present expedition—lI do not understand 
its object.” 

“You have some apprehension ?”’ she asked. 

‘““None at all,” he answered. ‘‘ Why should 
1? There is an unwritten bargain,” he added, a 
little more slowly, “to which I subscribed with 
our friends here, and I have certainly kept it. In 
fact, the balance is on my side. There 1s nothing 
for me to fear.”’ 
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The train crept into the Gare du Nord, and they 
passed through the usual routine of the Customs 
House. Then, in an omnibus, they rumbled 
slowly over the cobble-stones, through the region 
of sparsely lit streets and untidy cafés, down the 
Rue Lafayette, across the famous Square, and into 
the Rue de Rivoll. 

“Our movements,” Peter Ruff remarked drily, 
‘“are too well known for us to attempt to conceal 
them. We may as well stop at one of the large 
hotels. It will be more cheerful for you while I am 
away.” 

They engaged rooms at the Continental. Miss 
Brown, whose apartments were in the wing of the 
hotel overlooking the gardens, ascended at once to 
take possession. Peter Ruff, who had chosen a 
small suite on the other side, went into the bar for 
a whisky and soda. A man touched him on the 
elbow. : 

‘“* For Monsieur,” he murmured, and vanished. 

Peter Ruff turned and opened the note. It 
bore a faint perfume, it had a coronet upon the flap 
of the envelope, and it was written in a delicate 
feminine handwriting. 


Dear Mr. Rvrr, 

If you are not too tired with your journey, 
will you call soon after one o’clock and meet some 
old friends ? 

BLancHE DE MaupassiM. 


Peter Ruff drank his whisky and soda, went up 
to his rooms, and made a careful toilet. Then he 
sent a page up for Violet, who came down within 
a few minutes. She was dressed with apparent 
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simplicity in a high-necked gown, a large hat, and 
a single rope of seus In place of the usual gold 
purse, she carried a small white satin bag, exquisitely 
hand-painted. Everything about her bespoke that 
elegant restraint so much a feature of the Parisian 
woman of fashion herself. Peter Ruff, who had 
told her to prepare for supping out, was at first 
struck by the unassuming nature of her attire. 
Afterwards he came to appreciate its perfection. 

They went to the Café de Paris, where they were 
the first arrivals. People, however, began to stream 
in before they had finished their meal, and Peter 
Ruff, comparing his companion’s appearance with 
the more flamboyant charms of these ladies from the 
Opera and the theatres, began to understand the 
numerous glances of admiration which the impres- 
sionable Frenchmen so often turned in their 
direction. There was between them, towards the 
end of the meal, something which amounted almost 
to nervousness. 

“You are going to keep your appointment 
to-night, Peter ?”’ his companion asked. 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

“As soon as I have taken you home,” he said. 
“IT shall probably return late, so we will have 
déjeuner here to-morrow morning, if you like, at 
half-past twelve. I will send a note to your room 
when I am ready.” 

She looked him in the eyes. 

‘* Peter,” she said, “ supposing that note doesn’t 
come |” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

““My dear Violet,” he said, “you and I—or 
rather I, for you are not concerned in this—live a 
life which is a little different from the lives of most 
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of the people around us. The million pay their 
taxes, and they expect police protection in times of 
danger. For me there is no such resource. My 
life has its own splendid compensations. I have 
weapons with which to fight any ordinary danger. 
What I want to explain to you is this: that if you 
hear no more of me, you can do nothing. If that 
note does not come to you in the morning, you can 
do nothing. Wait here for three days, and after 
that go back to England. You will find a letter 
on your desk there, telling you exactly what to 
do.” 

‘‘'You have something in your mind,” she said, 
“* of which you have not told me.” 

‘‘ T have nothing,” he answered firmly. “‘ Upon 
my honour, I know of no possible cause of offence 
which our friends could have against me. Their 
summons is, I will admit, somewhat extraordinary, 
but I go to obey it absolutely without fear. You 
can sleep well, Violet. We have déjeuner here 
to-morrow, without a doubt.” 

They drove back to the hotel almost in silence. 
Violet was looking fixedly out of the window of the 
taxi-cab, as though interested in watching the crowds 
upon the street. Peter Ruff appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts ; yet perhaps they were 
both of them nearer to one another than either sur- 
mised, Their parting in the hall of the Continental 
Hotel was unemotional enough. For a moment 
Peter Ruff had hesitated while her hand had lain 
in his. He had opened his lips as though he had 
something to say. Her eyes grew suddenly softer 
—seemed to seek his as though begging for those 
i a words. But Peter Ruff did not say them 
then. 
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‘‘T shall be back all right,” he said. “ Good 
night, Violet ! Sleep well!” 

He turned towards the waiting taxi-cab. 

‘“‘ Number 16 Rue de St, Quintaine,” he told the 
man. 

It was not a long ride. In less than a quarter of 
an hour Peter Ruff presented himself before a hand- 
some white house in a quiet, aristocratic-looking 
street. At his summons the postern door flew open 
and a man-servant in plain livery stood at the second 
entrance. 

‘““ Madame la Marquise ?’’ Peter Ruff asked. 

The man bowed in silence, and took the visitor’s 
hat and overcoat. He passed along a spacious hall 
and into a delightfully furnished reception-room, 
where an old lady with grey hair sat in the midst 
of a little circle of men. Peter Ruff stood for a 
moment upon the threshold, looking around him. 
She held out her hands. 

“It is Monsieur Peter Ruff, is it not? At last, 
then, | am gratified. I have wished for so long to 
see one who has become so famous.” 

Peter Ruff took her hands in his and raised them 
gallantly to his lips. 

“* Madame,” he said, “‘ this is a pleasure indeed. 
At my last visit here you were in Italy.” 

“T grow old,” she answered. “I leave Paris 
but seldom now. Where one has lived one should 
at least be content to die.” 

““Madame speaks a philosophy,” Peter Ruff 
answered, “‘ which as yet she has no need to learn.” 

The old lady turned to a man who stood upon her 
right. 

“ And this from an Englishman !’’ she exclaimed. 

There were others who took Peter Ruff by the 
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hand then. The servants were handing round 
coffee in dainty Sévres eups. On the sideboard 
were a choice of liqueurs and bottles of wine. Peter 
Ruff found himself hospitably entertained with both 
small talk and refreshments. But every now and 
then his eyes wandered back to where Madame 
sat in her chair, her hair as white as snow—beautiful 
still, in spite of the cruel mouth and the narrow 
eyes. 

‘* She is wonderful | ’’ he murmured to a man who 
stood by his side. 

‘* She is eighty-six,”’ was the answer in a whisper, 
‘“and she knows everything.” | 

As the clock struck two, a tall footman entered 
the room and wheeled Madame’s chair away. 
Several of the guests left at the same time. Ruff, 
when the door was closed, counted those who re- 
mained. As he had imagined would be the case, 
he found that there were eight. 

A tall, grey-bearded man, who from the first 
had attached himself to Ruff, and who seemed to 
act as a sort of master of ceremonies, now approached 
him once more and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

‘“* Mon ami,” he said, ‘‘ we will now discuss, if it 
pleases you, the little matter concerning which we 
took the liberty of asking you to favour us with a 
visit.” 

‘What here ?”’ Peter Ruff asked in some sur- 
prise. 

His friend, who had introduced himself as 
Monsieur de Founcelles, smiled. 

‘But why not?” he asked. “Ah, but I think 
I understand!” he added almost immediately. 
“You are English, Monsieur Peter Ruff, and in 
some respects you have not moved with the times. 
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Confess, now, that your idea of a secret society 1s 
a collection of strangely attired men, who meet in 
a cellar, and build subterranean passages in case of 
surprise. In Paris, I think, we have gone beyond 
that sort of thing. We of the ‘ Double-Four’ 
have no headquarters save the drawing-room of 
Madame; no hiding-places whatsoever; no 
meeting-places save the fashionable cafés or our 
own reception-rooms. The police follow us. 
What can they discover P—nothing ! What is 
there to discuss P—nothing ! Our lives are lived 
before the eyes of all Paris. There is never any 
mystery about any of our movements. We have 
our hobbies, and we indulge in them. Monsieur le 
Marquis de Sogrange here is a great sportsman. 
Monsieur le Comte owns many race-horses. I 
myself am an authority on pictures, and own a 
collection which I have bequeathed to the State. 
Paris knows us well as men of fashion and mark— 
Paris does not guess that we have perfected an 
organisation so wonderful that the whole criminal 
world pays toll to us.” 

“Dear me,” Peter Ruff said, “this is very 
interesting |” 

“We have a trained army at our disposal,” 
Monsieur de Founcelles continued, “ who numeri- 
cally, as well as in intelligence, outnumber the whole 
force of gendarmes in Paris. No criminal from any 
other country can settle down here and hope for 
success, unless he joins us. An exploit which is 
inspired by us cannot fail. Our agents may count 
on our protection, and receive it without question.” 

““T am bewildered,”’ Peter Ruff said frankly. 
“IT do not understand how you gentlemen, whom 
one knows by name so well as patrons of sport and 
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society, can spare the time for affairs of such im- 
portance.” 

Monsieur de Founcelles nodded. 

“We have very valuable aid,’”’ he said. ‘‘ There 
is below us—the ‘ Double-Four ’—the eight gentle- 
men now present—an executive council composed 
of five of the shrewdest men in France. They 
take their orders from us. We plan and they obey. 
We have imagination and special sources of know- 
ledge. They have the most perfect machinery for 
carrying out our schemes that it is possible to 
imagine. I do not wish to boast, Mr. Ruff, but if 
I take a directory of Paris and place after any man’s 
name, whatever his standing or estate, a black cross, 
that man dies before seven days have passed. You 
buy your evening paper—a man has committed 
suicide |! You read of a letter found by his side— 
an unfortunate love affair, a tale of jealousy or of 
reckless speculation. Mr. Ruff, the majority of 
these explanations are false. They are invented 
and arranged for by us. ‘This year alone, five men 
of position in Paris have been found dead, and 
accounted, for excellent reasons, suicides. In 
each one of these cases, Monsieur Ruff, although not 
a soul has a suspicion of it, the removal of these men 
was arranged for by the * Double-Four.’ ”’ 

‘“] trust,” Peter Ruff said, “that 1t may never 
be my ill-fortune to incur the displeasure of so 
marvellous an association.” 

‘““On the contrary, Monsieur Ruff,” the other 
answered, “‘ the attention of the association has been 
directed towards certain incidents of your career in 
a most favourable manner. We have spoken of 
you often lately, Mr. Ruff, between ourselves. 
We arrive now at the object for which we begged 
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the honour of your visit. It is to offer you the 
Presidency of our Executive Council.” 

Peter Ruff had thought of many things, but he 
had not thought of this. He gasped, recovered 
himself, and realised at once the dangers of the 
situation in which he was placed. 

‘The Council of Five !”’ he said as though to 
himself. 

‘ Precisely,” Monsieur de Founcelles replied. 
“The salary—forgive me for giving such promin- 
ence to a matter which you doubtless consider of 
secondary importance—is ten thousand pounds a 
year, with a residence here and in London—also 
servants.” 

“It is princely!” Peter Ruff declared. “I 
cannot imagine, Monsieur, how you could have 
believed me capable of filling such a position.” 

“There is not much about you, Mr. Ruff, which 
we do not know,”” Monsieur de Founcelles answered. 
‘There are points about your career which we have 
marked with admiration. Your work over here 
was rapid and comprehensive. We know all about 
your checkmating the Comte Von Hern and the 
Comtesse de Pilitz. We have appealed to you for 
aid once only—your response was prompt and 
brilliant. You have all the qualifications we desire. 
You are still young, physically you are sound ; 
you speak all languages, and you are unmarried.” 

“Tam what ?” Peter Ruff asked with a start. 

“‘ A bachelor,’’ Monsieur de Founcelles answered. 
‘““‘We, who have made crime and its detection a 
lifelong study, have reduced many matters con- 
cerning it to almost mathematical exactitude. Of 
one thing we have become absolutely convinced— 
it is that the great majority of cases in which the 
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police triumph are due to the treachery of women. 
The criminal who steers clear of the other sex 
escapes a greater danger than the detectives who dog 
his heels. It is for that reason that we choose only 
unmarried men for our executive council,”’ 

Peter Ruff gave vent to a little exclamation of 
despair. | 

“And I am to be married in a month!” he 
announced. 

There was a murmur of dismay. If those other 
seven men had not once intervened it was because 
the conduct of the affair had been voted into the 
hands of Monsieur de Founcelles, and there was 
little which he had left unsaid. Nevertheless, they 
had formed a circle around the two men. Eve 
word which had passed between them had been 
listened to eagerly. Gestures and softly whispered 
exclamations had been frequent enough. There 
arose now a Chorus of voices which their leader 
had some difficulty in silencing. 

‘ It must be arranged !” 

‘ But it is impossible—this ! ”’ 

“ Monsieur Ruff amuses himself with us | ”’ 

““ Gentlemen,” Peter Ruff said, “‘ I can assure you 
that I do nothing of the sort. The affair was 
arranged some months ago, and the young lady 1s 
even now in Paris, purchasing her trousseau.”’ 

Monsieur de Founcelles, with a wave of the hand, 
commanded silence. ‘There was probably a way 
out. In any case, one must be found. 

“Monsieur Ruff,” he said, “ putting aside, for 
one moment, your sense of honour, which, of course, 
forbids you even to consider the possibility of 
breaking your word—supposing that the young 
lady herself should withdraw . 
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“You don’t know Miss Brown,” Peter Ruff 
interrupted. 

“It is a pleasure to which I hope to attain,” 
Monsieur de Founcelles remarked smoothly. “ Let 
us return once more to my proposition, | take it 
for granted that, apart from this threatened com- 
plication, you find it agreeable ?”’ 

“IT am deeply honoured by it,’’ Peter Ruff 
declared. 

“Well, that being so,’” Monsieur de Founcelles 
said more cheerfully, “‘we must see whether we 
cannot help you. ‘Tell me, who is this fortunate 
young lady—this Miss Brown ?” 

‘““ She is a young person of good birth and some 
means,” Peter Ruff answered. ‘‘ She is, in a small 
way, an actress. She has also been my secretary 
from the first.”’ 

Monsieur de Founcelles nodded his head thought- 
fully. 

2 Ah 1!” he said. “She knows your secrets, 
then, I presume ?”’ 

““ She does,”’ Peter Ruff assented. ‘“‘ She knows 
a great deal.” 

‘* A young person to be conciliated, by all means,” 
Monsieur de Founcelles declared. ‘“‘ Well, we 
must see. When, Monsieur Ruff, may I have the 
honour of making the acquaintance of this young 
lady ?”’ 

‘To-morrow morning, or rather this morning, 
if you will,’’ Peter Ruff answered. “‘ We were 
taking déjeuner together at the Café de Paris. It 
will give me great pleasure if you will join us.” 

“On the contrary,’ Monsieur de Founcelles 
declared, “‘ I must beg of you slightly to alter your 
plans. I will ask you and Mademoiselle to do me 
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the honour of taking déjeuner at the Ritz with the 
Marquis de Sogrange and myself at the same hour. 
We shall find there more opportunity for a short 
discussion.” 

‘“T am entirely at your service,’ Peter Ruff 
answered. 

There were signs now of a breaking up of the 
little party. 

‘We must all regret, dear Monsieur Ruff,” 
Monsieur de Founcelles said, as he made his adieux, 
“this temporary obstruction to the consummation 
of our hopes. Let us pray that Mademoiselle will 
not be unreasonable.”’ 

“You are very kind !”’ 

Peter Ruff drove through the grey dawn to his 
hotel in the splendid automobile of Monsieur de 
Founcelles, whose homeward route lay in that 
direction. It was four o’clock when he accepted his 
key from a sleepy-looking clerk, and turned towards 
the staircase. The hotel was wrapped in semi- 
gloom. Sweepers and cleaners were at work. 
The palms had been turned out into the courtyard. 
Dust-sheets lay over the furniture. One person 
only, save himself and the untidy-looking servants, 
was astir. From a distant corner which com- 
manded the entrance he saw Violet stealing away to 
the corridor which led to her part of the hotel. 
She had sat there all through the night to see him 
come in—to be assured of his safety. Peter Ruff 
stared after her disappearing figure as one might 
have watched a ghost. 

The déjeuner-party was a great success. Peter 
Ruff was human enough to be proud of his com- 
panion—proud of her smartness, which was in- 
dubitable even here, surrounded as they were by 
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Frenchwomen of the best class; proud of her 
accent, of the admiration which she obviously 
excited in the two Frenchmen. His earlier enjoy- 
ment of the meal was a little clouded from the fact 
that he felt himself utterly outshone in the matter 
of general appearance. No tailor had ever sug- 
gested to him a coat so daring and yet so perfect 
as that which adorned the person of the Marquis 
de Sogrange. The deep violet of his tie was a 
shade unknown in Bond Street—inimitable—a 
true education in colour. They had the bearing, 
too, these Frenchmen! He watched Monsieur 
de Founcelles bending over Violet, and he was 
suddenly conscious of a wholly new sensation. He 
did not recognise—could not even classify it. 
He only knew that it was not altogether pleasant, 
and that it set the warm blood tingling through 
his veins. 

It was not until they were sitting out in the winter 
garden, taking their coffee and liqueurs, that the 
object of their meeting was referred to. Then 
Monsieur de Founcelles drew Violet a little away 
from the others, and the Marquis, with a meaning 
smile, took Peter Ruff’s arm and led him on one side. 
Monsieur de Founcelles wasted no words at 
all. 

‘““ Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘ Monsieur Ruff has 
doubtless told you that last night I made him the 
offer of a position amongst us.”’ 

She looked at him with twinkling eyes. 

‘Go on, please,” she said. 

‘““T offered him a position of great dignity—of 
great responsibility,’”’ Monsieur de Founcelles con- 
tinued. “I cannot explain to you its exact nature, 
but it is in connection with the most wonderful 
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organisation of its sort which the world has ever 
known.” 

“The ‘ Double-Four,’ ’’ she murmured. 

‘““ Attached to the post is a princely salary, and 
but one condition,” Monsieur de Founcelles said, 
watching the girl’s face. “‘ The condition is that 
Mr. Ruff remains a bachelor.”’ 

Violet nodded. 

“‘ Peter’s told me all this,” she remarked. ‘“ He 
wants me to give him up.” 

Monsieur de Founcelles drew a little closer to 
his companion. ‘There was a peculiar smile upon 
his lips. 

““ My dear young lady,” he said softly, “ forgive 
me if I point out to you that with your appearance 
and gifts a marriage with our excellent friend is 
surely not the summit of your ambitions! Here 
in Paris, I promise you, here—we can do much 
better than that for you. You have not, perhaps, a 
dot! Good! ‘That is our affair. Give up our 
friend here, and we deposit in any bank you like to 
name the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs.” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand francs !” 
Violet repeated slowly. 

Monsieur de Founcelles nodded. 

“It is enough ?”’ he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“ It 1s not enough,”’ she answered. 

Monsieur de Founcelles raised his eyebrows. 

“We do not bargain,’ he continued coldly, 
“and money is not the chief thing in the world. 
It is for you, then, to name a sum.” 

““ Monsieur de Founcelles,”’ she said, “‘ can you 
tell me the amount of the national debt of France ?”’ 
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‘‘ Somewhere about nine hundred million francs, 
I believe,” he answered. 

She nodded. 

‘* That is exactly my price,” she declared. 

‘For giving up Peter Ruff ?”’ he gasped. 

She looked at her employer thoughtfully. 

“‘ He doesn’t look worth it, does he ?”’ she said, 
with a queer little twist of the lips. ‘‘ I happen to 
care for him, though—that’s all.” 

Monsieur de Founcelles shrugged his shoulders. 
He knew men and women, and for the present he 
accepted defeat. He sighed heavily. 

““T congratulate our friend, and I envy him,” he 
said. “If ever you should change your mind, 
Mademoiselle 7 

“It is our privilege, isn’t it?”’ she remarked, 
with a brilliant smile. “If I do I shall certainly 
let you know.” 

On the way home Peter Ruff was genial— 
Miss Brown silent. He had escaped from a difh- 
cult position, and his sense of gratitude towards his 
companion was strong. He showed her many 
attentions on the voyage which sometimes escaped 
her. From Dover they had a carriage to them- 
selves. 

“* Peter,’”’ Miss Brown said, after he had made her 
comfortable, ‘‘ when is it to be?” 

‘When 1s what to be?” he asked, puzzled. 

“Our marriage,” she answered, looking at him 
for a moment in most bewildering fashion, and then 
suddenly dropping her eyes. 

Peter Ruff returned her gaze in blank amazement. 

“What do you mean, Violet ?’”’ he exclaimed. 

“Just what I say,” she answered composedly. 
“* ‘When are we going to be married ?’”’ 
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Peter Ruff frowned. 

“What nonsense!” he said. “‘ We are not 
going to be married. You know that.” 

“* Oh, no, I don’t |’ she declared, smiling at him 
in a heavenly fashion. ‘“‘ At your request, I have 
told Monsieur de Founcelles that we were engaged. 
Incidentally, I have refused two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, and, I believe, an admirer, for 
your sake. I declared that I was going to marry 
you, and I must keep my word.” 

Peter Ruff began to feel giddy. 

““Look here, Violet,” he said, “you know 
very well that we arranged all that between our- 
selves.” 

“Arranged all that?” she repeated, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ Perhaps we did. You asked me to 
marry you, and you have posed as my fiancé. It 
suits me to keep it up a little longer.” 

‘Do you mean to say—do you seriously mean 
that you expect me to marry you?” he asked, 
aghast. 

“I do,” she admitted. “I have meant you to 
for some time, Peter !” 

She was very alluring, and Peter Ruff hesitated. 
She held out her hands and leaned towards him. 
Her lips were a little parted, her eyes were saying 
unutterable things. 

‘You don’t want me to sue you, do you, Peter ?”’ 
she murmured. 


Peter Ruff sighed—and yielded. 
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HE woman who had been Peter Ruff’s first love 

had fallen upon evil days. Her prettiness was 
on the wane—powder and rouge, late hours, and 
excesses of many kinds, had played havoc with it 
even in these few months. Her clothes were 
showy but cheap. Her boots themselves, unclean 
and down at heel, told the story. She stood upon 
the threshold of Peter Ruft’s office, and looked 
half-defiantly and half-doubtfully at Violet, who was 
its sole occupant. 

“Can I do anything for you ? ” the latter asked, 
noticing the woman’s hesitation. 

“J want to see Mr. Ruff,” the visitor said. 

“Mr. Ruff is out at present,” Violet answered. 

‘When will he be in?” 

‘“T cannot tell you,” Violet said. “ Perhaps you 
had better leave a message. Or will you call again ? 
Mr. Ruff is very uncertain in his movements.” 

Maud sank into a chair. 

“ T'Il wait,” she declared. 

“IT am not sure,” Violet remarked, raising her 
eyebrows, “ whether that will be convenient. There 
may be other clients in. Mr. Ruff himself may not 
be back for several hours.” 

‘ Are you his secretary °’’ Maud asked, maou 
moving. 

“Tam his secretary and also his wife,” Violet 
announced. 

The woman raised herself a little in her chair. 

“Some people have all the luck,” she muttered. 
“It’s only a few months ago that Mr. Ruff was 
glad enough to take me out. You remember when 
I used to come here ?” 
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‘“‘ I remember,” Violet assented. 

‘““T was all right then,’’ the woman continued, 
“and now—now I’m down and out,”’ she added 
with a half-stifled sob. ‘“* You see what I am like. 
You look as though you didn’t care to have me in 
the office, and I don’t wonder at it—as though you 
were afraid I’d come to beg ! Well, you are right 
—I have come to beg !” 

‘““T am sure Mr. Ruff will do what he can for 
you,” Violet said, “ although i 

‘“T see you know all about it,’’ Maud interrupted 
with a hard little laugh. “I came once to wheedle 
information out of him. I came to try to betray 
the only man who ever really cared for me, but I am 
paying—oh, I am paying !” 

She swayed in her chair, and Violet was only just 
in time to catch her. She led the fainting woman to 
an inner room, made her comfortable upon a sofa, 
and sent out for some food and a bottle of wine. 
Down in the street below, John Dory, who had 
tracked his wife to the building, was walking away 
with a face as black as night. He knew that Maud 
had lost her position, that she was 1n need of money 
—almost penniless. He had waited to see to whom 
she would turn, hoping—poor fool as he called 
himself—that she would come back to him. And it 
was his enemy to whom she had gone !_ He had seen 
her enter the building ; he knew that she had not 
left it. In the morning they brought him another 
report—she was still within. It was the end, this, 
he told himself. There must be a settlement 
between him and Peter Ruff |! 





Mr. John Dory, who had arrived at Clenarvon 
Court in a four-wheeled cab from the nearest 
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railway-station, was ushered by the butler to the 
door of one of the rooms on the ground floor 
overlooking the park. A policeman was there on 
guard—a policeman by his attitude and salute, 
although he was in plain clothes. John Dory 
nodded, and turned to the butler. 

The butler hesitated. 

“Our orders are very strict, sir,” he said. “I 
am afraid that I cannot allow you to enter the room 
without a special permit from his lordship. You 
see, we have had no advice of your coming.” 

John Dory nodded. 

‘‘ Quite right,’’ he answered. ‘“‘ However, you 
see that this man recognises me.”’ 

The butler turned towards an elderly gentleman 
in a pink coat and riding-breeches, who had just 
descended into the hall. 

‘There is a gentleman from Scotland Yard, your 
lordship,” he explained, “ who wishes to enter the 
morning-room to speak with the sergeant.” 

“Inspector Dory, at your lordship’s service,” 
John Dory said, saluting. ‘ I have been sent down 
from town to help in this little business.” 

Lord Clenarvon smiled. 

“Pray go in and speak to the sergeant. You 
will find him inside. Rather dull work for him, 
I’m afraid, and quite unnecessary.” 

‘““J am not so sure, your lordship,’ John Dory 
answered. ‘‘ The Clenarvon diamonds are famous 
all over the world, and I suppose there isn’t a 
thieves’ den in Europe where it isn’t known that 
they will remain here exposed with your daughter’s 
other wedding presents.”’ 

Lord Clenarvon smiled once more, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 
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““T suppose,”’ he said, “it is the penalty one has 
to pay for historical possessions. Go in and talk 
to the sergeant, by all means, Mr. Dory. I hope 
that Graves will succeed in making you comfortable 
during your stay here.”’ 

The detective was accordingly admitted into the 
room which was so jealously guarded. At first 
sight, it possessed a somewhat singular appearance. 
The windows had every one of them been boarded 
up, and one or two of the electric lights, consequently, 
were fully turned on. A long table stood in the 
middle of the apartment, serving as support for 
a glass show-case open at the top. Within this, 
from end to end, stretched the presents. In the 
middle, the wonderful Clenarvon diamonds, set 
in the form of a tiara, flashed strange lights into the 
sombrely lit apartment. At the end of the table 
a police-sergeant was sitting with a little pile of 
newspapers and illustrated journals before him. 
He rose to his feet with alacrity at his superior’s 
entrance. 

‘“Good morning, Saunders,” John Dory said. 
‘I see you've got it pretty snug in here.”’ 

“Pretty well, thank you, sir,” the sergeant 
answered. “Is there anything stirring ?”’ 

“Not exactly, Saunders,” he said. “To tell 
you the truth, I came down here because of that list 
of guests you sent me.”’ 

Saunders smiled. 

‘“T think I can guess the name you singled out, 
sir,” he declared. 

“It was Peter Ruff, of course,” John Dory 
assented. ‘‘ What is he doing here in the house, 
under his own name, and as a guest ?”’ 

““T have asked no questions, sir,’’ the sergeant 
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answered. “I underlined the name in case it 
might seem worth your while to make inquiries.” 

John Dory nodded. 

“Nothing has cel ea of course ?”’ he asked. 

‘“ Nothing,” Saunders replied. ‘ You see, with 
the windows all boarded up there is practically only 
the ordinary door to guard, so we feel fairly secure.” 

The detective went round the boarded windows, 
examining the work carefully until he reached the 
door. 

‘““T am going to see if I can have a word with his 
lordship,”’ he said. 

He caught Lord Clenarvon in the act of mounting 
his horse in the great courtyard. 

“What is it, Mr. Dory?” the Earl asked, 
stooping down. 

“There is one name, your lordship, amongst 
your list of guests, concerning whom I wish to have 
a word with you,” the detective said—‘ the name 
of Mr. Peter Ruff.” 

“Don’t know anything about him,” Lord 
Glenarvon answered cheerfully. ‘‘ You must see 
my daughter, Lady Mary. It was she who sent him 
his invitation. Seems a decent little fellow, and 
rides as well as the best. You'll find Lady Mary 
about somewhere, if you’d like to ask her.” 

Lord Clenarvon hurried off, with a farewell wave 
of his crop, and John Dory returned into the house 
to make inquiries respecting Lady Mary. In a 
very few minutes he was shown into her presence. 
She smiled at him cheerfully. 

‘““ Another detective !”’ she exclaimed. “I am 
sure I ought to feel quite safe now. What can I 
do for you, Mr. Dory ?” 

““T have had a list of the guests sent to me,” 
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John Dory answered, “in which I notice the name 
of Mr. Peter Ruff.” 

Lady Mary nodded. 

“Well?” she asked. 

‘* T have just spoken to his lordship,” the detective 
continued, “ and he referred me to you.” 

“Do you want to know all about Mr. Ruff?” 
Lady Mary asked, smiling. 

“Tf your ladyship will pardon me saying so,” 
John Dory answered, *‘ I think that neither you nor 
any one else could tell me that. What I wished 
to say was that I understood that we at Scotland 
Yard were placed in charge of your jewels until 
after the wedding. Mr. Peter Ruff is, as you may 
be aware, a private detective himself.” 

‘““T understand perfectly,” Lady Mary said. 
““T can assure you, Mr. Dory, that Mr. Ruff is 
here entirely as a personal and very valued friend 
of my own. On two occasions he has rendered 
very signal service to my family—services which I 
am quite unable to requite.”’ 

John Dory bowed. 

‘““In that case, your ladyship,’”’ he said, “ there 
is nothing more to be said. I conceive it, however, 
to be my duty to tell you that in our opinion—the 
opinion of Scotland Yard—there are things about 
the career of Mr. Peter Ruff which need ex- 
planation. He is a person whom we seldom let 
altogether out of our sight.” 

Lady Mary laughed frankly. 

“My dear Mr. Dory,” she said, “ this 1s one of 
the cases, then, in which I can assure you that I 
know more than Scotland Yard. There is no person 
in the world in whom I have more confidence, and 
with more reason, than Mr. Peter Ruff.” 
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John Dory bowed. 

““T thank your ladyship,” he said. “I trust 
that your confidence will never be misplaced. May 
I ask one more question ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” Lady Mary replied, “‘so long as 
you make no insinuations whatever against my 
friend.” 

“IT should be very sorry to do so,” John Dory 
declared. ‘‘I simply wish to know whether Mr. 
Ruff has any instructions from you with reference 
to the care of your jewels ?”’ 

“ Certainly not,’ Lady Mary replied decidedly. 
“Mr. Ruff is here entirely as my guest. He has 
been in the room with the rest of us to look at them, 
and it was he, by the by, who discovered a much 
more satisfactory way of boarding the windows. 
Anything else, Mr. Dory ?” 

“| thank your ladyship ; nothing !”’ the detec- 
tive answered. ‘“‘ With your permission I propose 
to remain here until after the ceremony.” 

‘* Just as you like, of course,” Lady Mary said. 
‘* T hope you will be comfortable.” 

John Dory bowed, and returned to confer with 
his sergeant. Afterwards, finding the morning still 
fine, he took his hat and went for a walk in the park. 


As a matter of fact, this, in some respects the 
most remarkable of the adventures which had ever 
befallen Mr. Peter Ruff, came to him by accident. 
Lady Mary had read the announcement of his 
marriage in the paper, had driven at once to his office 
with a magnificent present, and insisted upon his 
coming with his wife to the party which was assemb- 
ling at Clenarvon Court in honour of her own 
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Peter Ruff had a very distinct and disagreeable 
shock when, on the night of John Dory’s appearance, 
he recognised amongst a few newly arrived guests 
the Marquis de Sogrange. He took the oppor- 
tunity, as soon as possible, of withdrawing his wife 
from the little circle amongst whom they had been 
talking, to a more retired corner of the room. 
She saw at once that something had happened to 
disturb him. 

“‘ Violet,” he said, ‘‘ don’t look behind now——”’ 

“IT recognised him at once,” she interrupted. 
“It is the Marquis de Sogrange.”’ 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

‘It will be best for you,” he said, “‘ not to notice 
him. Of course, his presence here may be acci- 
dental. He has a perfect right to enter any society 
he chooses. At the same time, I am uneasy.” 

She understood in a moment. 

‘The Clenarvon diamonds ! ” 

He assented. 

“It 1s Just the sort of affair which would appeal 
to the * Double-Four,’’”’ he declared. ‘‘ They are 
worth anything up to a quarter of a million, and it 
is an enterprise which could scarcely be attempted 
except by some one in a peculiar position. Violet, 
if I were not sure that he had seen me, I should leave 
the house this minute.” 

“Why ?” she asked wonderingly. 

‘Don’t you understand,” Peter Ruff continued 
softly, “that I myself am still what they call a 
corresponding member of the ‘ Double-Four,’ and 
they have a right to appeal to me for help in this 
country, as I have a right to appeal to them for help 
or information in France ? We have both made use 
of one another, to some extent. No doubt, if the 
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Marquis has any scheme in his mind he would look 
upon me as a valuable ally.” 

She turned slowly pale. 

“Peter,” she said, “‘ you wouldn’t dream—you 
wouldn’t dare to be so foolish ?”’ 

He shook his head firmly. 

““ My dear girl,’ he said, “‘ we talked that all out 
long ago. A few years since-I felt that I had been 
treated badly, that I was an alien, and that the hand 
of the law was against me. I talked wildly then, 
perhaps. When I put up my sign, and sat down for 
clients, I meant to cheat the law, if I could. Things 
have changed, Violet. I want nothing of that sort 
now. I have kept my hands clean and | mean to 
do so. Why, years ago,” he continued, ‘‘ when 
I was feeling at my wildest, those very jewels were 
within my grasp one foggy night, and I never 
touched them.” 

‘‘' What would happen if you refused to help?” 

“TI do not know,”’ Peter Ruff answered. ‘“‘ The 
conditions are a little severe. But, after all, there 
are no hard-and-fast rules. It rests with the 
Marquis himself to shrug his shoulders and appreci- 
ate my position. Perhaps he may not even exchange 
a word with me. Here is Lord Sotherst coming 
to talk to you, and Captain Hamilton 1s waiting for 
me to tell him an address. Remember, don’t 
recognise Sogrange.” 

Dinner that night was an unusually cheerful 
meal, Peter Ruff, who was an excellent raconteur, 
told many stories. The Marquis de Sogrange was, 
perhaps, the next successful in his efforts to entertain 
his neighbours. Violet found him upon her left 
hand, and although he showed not the slightest 
sign of having ever seen her before, they were very 
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soon excellent friends. After dinner Sogrange and 
Peter Ruff drifted together on their way to the 
billiard-room. Sogrange, however, continued to 
talk courteously of trifles until, having decided to 
watch the first game, they found themselves alone 
on the leather divan surrounding the room. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, my friend,” 
Sogrange said, watching the ash of his cigar. 
‘* Professional ?”’ 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 

““ Not in the least,’’ he answered. “I have had 
the good fortune to render Lady Mary and her 
brother, at different times, services which they are 
pleased to value highly. We are here as ordinary 
guests—my wife and I.” 

The Marquis sighed. 

‘ Ah, that wife of yours, Ruff!” he said. ‘“‘ She 
is charming, I admit, and you are a lucky man, but 
it was a price—a very great price to pay.” 

“You, perhaps, are ambitious, Marquis,” Peter 
Ruff answered. ‘‘ I have not done so badly. A 
little contents me.” 

Sogrange looked at him as though he were some 
strange creature. 

“IT see!” he murmured. “I see! With you, 
of course, the commercial side comes uppermost. 
Mr. Ruff, what do you suppose the income from my 
estates amounts to ?”’ 

Peter Ruff shook his head. He did not even 
know that the Marquis was possessed of estates | 

‘““ Somewhere about seven millions of francs,”’ 
Sogrange declared. ‘“‘ There are few men in Paris 
more extravagant than I, and I think that we 
Frenchmen know what extravagance means. But 
I cannot spend my income. Do you think that it is 
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for the sake of gain that I have come across the 
Channel to add the Clenarvon diamonds to our 
coffers ?”’ 

Peter Ruff sat very still. 

“You mean that?” he asked. 

‘““Of course !”’ Sogrange answered. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you realise it directly yousaw me? What is there, 
do you think, in a dull English house-party to 
attract a man like myself? Don’t you understand 
that it is the gambler’s instinct—the restless desire 
to be playing pitch-and-toss with Fate, with honour, 
with life and death, if you will, that brings such as 
myself into the ranks of the ‘ Double-Four’? It 
is the weariness which kills, Peter Ruff. One 
must needs keep it from one’s bones.” 

“Marquis,” Peter Ruff answered, ‘I do not 
profess to understand you. I am not weary of life 
—in fact, I love it. I am looking forward to the 
years when I have enough money—and it seems 
as though that time is not far off—when I can buy 
a small place in the country, and hunt a little, and 
shoot a little, and live a simple out-of-door life. 
You see, Marquis, we are as far removed as the 
Poles.” 

‘““ Obviously |” Sogrange answered. 

“Your confidence,” Peter Ruff continued— 
‘* the confidence with which you have honoured me 
—inspires me to make you one request. Iam here, 
indeed, as a friend of the family. You will not ask 
me to help in any designs you may have upon the 
Clenarvon jewels ?”’ 

Sogrange leaned back in his chair and laughed 
softly. His lips, when they parted from his white 
teeth, resolved themselves into lines which, at that 
moment, seemed to Peter Ruff more menacing than 
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mirthful. Sogrange was, in many ways, a man of 
remarkable appearance. 

“Oh, Peter Ruff,” he said, “ you are a bourgeois 
little person! You, with your charming wife, 
should be ashamed to talk like that! Come, I 
must play bridge with the Countess. Iam engaged 
for a table.” 

The two men parted. Peter Ruff was uneasy. 
On his way from the room, Lord Sotherst insisted 
upon his joining a game of pool. 

“Charming fellow, Sogrange, 
marked, as he chalked his cue. 

‘* He seems very agreeable,” Peter Ruff answered, 
devoting himself to the game. 

The following night, being the last but one before 
the wedding itself, a large dinner-party had been 
arranged for, and the resources of even so princely 
a mansion as Clenarvon Court were strained to their 
utmost by the entertainment of something like one 
hundred guests in the great banqueting-hall. The 
meal was about half-way through when those who 
were not too entirely engrossed in conversation were 
startled by hearing a dull, rambling sound—like the 
moving of a number of pieces of heavy furniture. 
People looked doubtfully at one another. Peter 
Ruff and the Marquis de Sogrange were amongst 
the first to spring to their feet. 

‘It’s an explosion somewhere,’ the latter cried. 
“* Sounds close at hand, too.”’ 

They made their way out into the hall. Exactly 
opposite was the room in which the wedding 
presents had been placed, and where for days nothing 
had been seen but a closed door and a man on duty 
outside. The door now stood wide open, and in 
place of the single electric light, which was left 
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burning through the evening, the place seemed 
almost aflame. 

Ruff, Sogrange, and Lord Sotherst were the first 
three to cross the threshold. They were met by 
a rush of cold wind. Opposite to them two of the 
windows, with their boardings, had been blown 
away. Sergeant Saunders was still sitting in his 
usual place at the end of the table, his head bent 
upon his folded arms. ‘The man who had been on 
duty outside was standing over him, white with 
horror. Far away in the distance, down the park, 
one could faintly hear the throbbing of an engine, 
and Peter Ruff, through the chasm, saw the lights 
of a great motor-car flashing in and out amongst the 
trees. The room itself—the whole glittering array 
of presents—seemed untouched. Only the great 
centrepiece—the Clenarvon diamonds—had gone. 
Even as they stood. there, the rest of the guests 
crowding into the open doorway, John Dory tore 
through, his face white with excitement. Peter 
Ruft’s calm voice penetrated the din of tongues. 

““ Lord Sotherst,” he said, “‘ you have telephones 
to the keepers’ lodges. There is a motor-car being 
driven southwards at full speed. Ring up and 
have your gates secured. Dory, I should keep 
every one out of the room. Some one must go for 
a doctor. I suppose your man _ has_ been 
hurt.” 

The guests were wild with curiosity, but Lord 
Clenarvon, with an insistent gesture, led the way 
back to the dining-room. 

‘* Whatever has happened,” he said, “‘ the people 
who are in charge there know best how to deal with 
the situation. ‘There is a detéctive from Scotland 
Yard and his subordinates, and a gentleman in 
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whom I also have most implicit confidence. We 
will resume our dinner, if you please, ladies and 
gentlemen.”’ 

Unwillingly, the guests were led away. John 
Dory was already in his great-coat, ready to spring 
into the powerful motor-car which had been ordered 
out from the garage. A doctor, who had been 
amongst the guests, was examining the man 
Saunders, who sat in that still, unnatural position 
at the head of the table. 

“The poor fellow has been shot in the back of 
the head with some peculiar implement,” he said. 
‘The bullet is very long—almost like a needle— 
and it seems to have penetrated very nearly to the 
base of the brain.” 

“Is he dead ?”’ Peter Ruff asked. 

The doctor shook his head. 

‘No |” he answered. ‘“* An inch higher up and 
he must have died at once. I want some of the 
men-servants to help me carry him to a bedroom, 
and plenty of hot water. Some one else must 
go for my instrument case.”’ 

Lord Sotherst took these things in charge, and 
John Dory turned to the policeman whom they had 
found standing over him. 

“Tell us exactly what happened,” he said 
briefly. 

‘““] was standing just in the hall,” the man 
answered. “I heard no sound inside—there was 
nothing to excite suspicion in any way. Suddenly 
there was this explosion. It took me, perhaps, 
thirty or forty seconds to get the key out of m 
pocket and unlock the door. When I sree | 
the side of the room was blown in like that, the 
diamonds were gone, Saunders was leaning forward 
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exactly in the position he is in now, and there wasn’t 
another soul in sight.” 

John Dory rushed from the room—they had 
brought him word that the car was waiting. At 
such a moment, he was ready even to forget his 
ancient enmity. He turned towards Peter Ruff, 
whose calm bearing, somehow or other, impressed 
every one there present with a sense of power. 

"Will you come along ?”’ he asked. 

Peter Ruff shook his head. 

‘Thank you, Dory, no!” he said. ‘‘ I am glad 
you have asked me, but I think you had better go 
alone.”’ 

A few seconds later the pursuit was started. 
Saunders was carried out of the room, followed by 
the doctor. There remained only Peter Ruff and 
the man who had been on duty outside. The former 
seated himself where Saunders had been sitting, and 
seemed to be closely examining the table all round 
for some moments. Once he took up something 
from between the pages of the book which the 
sergeant had apparently been reading, and put it 
carefully into his own pocket-book. Then he 
leaned back in the chair, with his hands clasped 
behind his head and his eyes fixed upon the ceiling 
as though thinking intently. 

‘ Hastings,’ he said to the policeman, who all 
the time was pursuing a stream of garrulous, incon- 
sequent remarks, “I wonder whether you’d step 
outside and see Mr. Richards, the butler. Ask 
him if he would be so good as to spare me a minute.” 

‘“‘T’ll do it, sir,” the man answered, with one 
more glance through the open space. “ Lord!” 
he added, ‘“‘ they must have been in through there 
and out again like cats |” 
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“Tt was quick work, certainly,” Peter Ruff 
answered genially, “ but then an enterprise like this 
would, of course, only be attempted by experts.”’ 

Peter Ruff was not left alone long. Mr. 
Richards, the major-domo of the household, came 
hurrying in. 

‘ ‘This is a terrible business, sir,’ he said. ‘“‘ His 
lordship has excused me from superintending the 
service of the dinner. Anything that I can do for 
you, I am to give my whole attention to. Those 
were my orders.”’ 

‘Very good of you, Richards,’ Peter Ruff 
answered, “‘and very kind of his lordship. In 
the first place, then, I think we will have the rest 
of this jewellery packed in cases at once. Not 
that anything further is likely to happen,” he 
continued, “ but still 1t would be just as well out 
of the way. I will see after this, if you will send 
a couple of careful servants. In the meantime, I 
want you to do something else for me.”’ 

““ Certainly, sir,’’ the man answered. 

“T want a plan of the house,” Peter Ruff said, 
““with the names of the guests who occupy this 
wing.” 

The butler nodded gravely. 

‘““T can supply you with it very shortly, sir,” 
he promised. “ There is no difficulty at all about 
the plan, as I have several in my room, but it 
will take me some minutes to pencil in the 
names.” 

Peter Ruff nodded. 

‘ T will remain here until you return,” he said. 

“Tt 1s to be hoped, sir,” the man remarked, as 
he retreated, ‘that the gentleman from Scotland 
Yard will catch the thieves. After all, they hadn’t 
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ale than ten minutes’ start, and our Daimler is a 
ier.” 

“Ym sure I hope so,” Peter Ruff answered 
heartily. 

But alas ! no such fortune was in store for Mr. 
John Dory. Just before breakfast-time the next 
morning he returned in a borrowed trap from a 
neighbouring railway-station. 

“Our tyres had been cut,” he announced, in 
reply to a storm of questions. ‘‘ They began to 
go one after the other as soon as we had any speed 
on. We traced the car to Salisbury, and there isn’t 
a village within forty miles now that isn’t looking 
out for it.”’ 

Peter Ruff, who had just returned from an early 
morning walk, nodded sympathetically. 

“Shall you be here all day, Mr. Dory?” he 
asked. ‘“‘ There’s just a word or two I should like 
to have with you.” 

Dory turned away. He had forced himself, in 
the excitement of the moment, to speak to his 
former enemy, but in this hour of his humility the 
man’s presence was distasteful to him. 

‘““T am not sure,” he said shortly ; “it depends 
how things turn out.” 

The daily life at Clenarvon Court proceeded 
exactly as usual. Breakfast was served early, as 
there was to be a big day’s shoot. The Marquis 
de Sogrange and Peter Ruff smoked their cigarettes 
together afterwards in the great hall. Then it 
was that Peter Ruff took the plunge. 

‘“ Marquis,” he said, “I should like to know 
exactly how I stand with you, the ‘ Double-Four ’— 
that is to say, supposing I range myself for an hour 
or so on the side of the law ?”’ 
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Sogrange smiled. 

‘You amuse yourself, Mr. Ruff,” he remarked 
genially. 

“Not in the least,” Peter Ruff answered ; “I 
am serious.” 

Sogrange watched the blue cigarette smoke 
come down his nose. 

‘* My dear friend,” he said, “I am no amateur 
at this game. When I choose to play it I am not 
afraid of Scotland Yard. I am not afraid,” he 
concluded with a little bow, “‘ even of you !”’ 

‘““Do you ever bet, Marquis?” Peter Ruff 
asked. 

‘Twenty-five thousand francs,’’ Sogrange said, 
smiling, “ that your efforts to aid Mr. John Dory are 
unavailing.” 

Peter Ruff entered the amount in his pocket- 
book. 

“Tt is a bargain,” he declared. “‘ Our bet, I 
presume, carries immunity for me ?”’ 

‘ By all means,” Sogrange answered. 

The Marquis beckoned to Lord Sotherst, who 
was crossing the hall. 

““ My dear fellow,” he said, “‘ do tell me the name 
of your hatter in London. Delions failed me at the 
last moment, and I have not a hat fit for the ceremony 
to-morrow.” 

“ Tl lend you half a dozen, if you can wear them,”’ 
Lord Sotherst answered smiling. ‘‘ The governor’s 
sure to have plenty, too.”’ 

Sogrange touched his head with a little grimace. 

' Alas !”’ he said, ““ my head is small, even for 
a Frenchman’s. Imagine me—otherwise, I trust, 
suitably attired—walking to the church to-morrow 
in a hat which came to my ears |” 
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Lord Sotherst laughed. 

‘Scotts will do you all right,” he said. ‘“ You 
can telephone.” 

““T shall send my man up,” Sogrange decided. 
“He can bring me back a selection. Tell me, at 
what hour is the first drive this morning, and are 
the places drawn yet ?’ 

“Come into the gun-room and we'll see,” Lord 
Sotherst answered. 

Peter Ruff made his way to the back quarters of 
the house. In a little sitting-room he found the 
man he sought, sitting alone. He closed the door 
behind him. 

‘John Dory,” he said, “ I have come to have a 
few words with you.” 

The detective rose to his feet. He was in no 
pleasant mood. ‘Though the telephone wires had 
been flashing their news every few minutes, it 
seemed, indeed, as though the car which they had 
chased had vanished into space. 

‘What do you want to say to me?” he asked 
gruffly. 

‘“] want, if I can,”’ Peter Ruff said earnestly, ‘‘ to 
do you a service.” 

John Dory’s eyes glittered. 

““T think,” he declared, “ that I can do without 
your services.” 

‘* Don’t be foolish,’’ Peter Ruff said. “‘ You are 
harbouring a grievance against me which is purely 
an imaginary one. Now, listen to the facts. You 
employ your wife—which, after all, Dory, | think 
was not quite the straight thing—to try to track 
down a young man named Spencer Fitzgerald, who 
was formerly, in a small way, a client of mine, 
I find your wife an agreeable companion; we 
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become friends. Then I discover her object, and 
know that I am being fooled. The end of that little 
episode youremember. But tell me why you should 
bear me ill-will for defending my friend and my- 
self ?”’ 

The detective came slowly up to Peter Ruff. 
He laid his left hand on the lapel of the other’s coat, 
and his right hand was clenched. But the man 
whom he threatened did not falter. 

‘Listen to me,” John Dory said. “TI will tell 
you what grudge I bear against you. It was 
your entertainment of my wife which gave her the 
taste for luxury and for gadding about. Mind, I 
don’t blame you for that altogether, but there 
the fact remains. She left me. She went on the 
stage.” 

“Stop |” Peter Ruff said. ‘“‘ You must still 
hold me blameless. She wrote tome. I went out 
with her once. ‘The only advice I gave her was to 
return to you. So far as I am concerned, I have 
treated her with the respect that I would have 
shown my own sister.” 

“You lie!’ John Dory cried fiercely. “A 
month ago I saw her come to your flat. I watched 
for hours. She did not leave it—she did not leave 
it all that night |” 

“Tf you object to her visit,’’ Peter Ruff said 
quietly, “it is my wife whom you must blame.” 

John Dory relaxed his hand and took a quick step 
backwards. 

“Your wife !’’ he muttered. 

“ Exactly |”? Peter Ruff answered. “ Maud— 
Mrs. Dory—called to see me. She was ill—she 
had lost her situation—she was even faint and 
hungry. I was not present. My wife talked to 
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her and was sorry for her. While the two women 
were there together your wife fainted. She was 
put to bed in our one spare room, and she has been 
shown every attention and care. Tell me, how long 
is it since you were at home ?”’ 

‘Not for ten days,’”? John Dory answered 
bitterly. “ Why?” 

‘“ Because when you go back you will find your 
wife there,’’ Peter Ruff answered. ‘“‘ She has given 
up the stage. Her one desire is to settle down and 
repay you for the trouble she has caused you. You 
needn’t believe me unless you like. Ask my wife. 
She is here. She will tell you.” 

John Dory was overcome. He went back to his 
seat by the window, and he buried his face for a 
moment in his hands. 

“Ruff,” he said, “I don’t deserve this. I’ve 
had bad times lately, though. Everything has gone 
against me. I think | have been a bit careless, 
with the troubles at home and that.” 

‘Stop !|”’ Peter Ruffinsisted. ‘‘ Now I come to 
the immediate object of my visit to you. You have 
had some bad luck at headquarters ; I know of it. 
I am going to help you to reinstate yourself bril- 
liantly. With that, let us shake hands and bury all 
the soreness that there may be between us.” 

John Dory stared at his visitor. 

‘Do you mean this ?”’ he asked. 

‘] do,” Peter Ruff answered. ‘“‘ Please do not 
think that I mean to make any reflection upon your 
skill. It is just a chance that I was able to see what 
you were not able to see. In an hour’s time you 
shall restore the Clenarvon diamonds to Lord 
Clenarvon. You shall take the reward which he 
has just offered—of a thousand pounds. And I 
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promise you that the manner in which you shall 
recover the jewels shall be such that you will be 
famous for a long time to come.” 

“You are a wonderful man !”’ John Dory said 
hoarsely. ‘Do you mean, then, that the jewels 
were not with those men in the motor-car ?”’ 

‘“ Of course not |” Peter Ruff answered. ‘“‘ But 
come along ; the story will develop.” 


At half-past ten that morning a motor-car turned 
out from the garage at Clenarvon Court and made 
its way down the avenue. In it was a single 
passenger—the dark-faced Parisian valet of the 
Marquis de Sogrange. As the car left the avenue 
and struck into the main road, it was hailed by 
Peter Ruff and John Dory, who were walking 
together along the lane. 

“Say, my man,” Peter Ruff ee | address- 
ing the chauffeur, “are you going to the 
station ?”’ 

“Yes, sir!’ the man answered. “I am taking 
down the Marquis de Sogrange’s servant to catch 
the eleven o’clock train to town.” 

“You don’t mind giving us a lift ?”’ Peter Ruff 
asked, already opening the door. 

‘Certainly not, sir,” the chauffeur answered, 
touching his cap. 

Peter Ruff and John Dory stepped into the 
tonneau of the car. The man civilly lifted the hat- 
box from the seat and made room for his enforced 
companions. Nevertheless, it was easy to see that 
he was not pleased. 

‘“'There’s plenty of room here for three,’’ Peter 
Ruff said cheerfully, as they sat on either side of him. 
“Drive slowly, please, chauffeur. Now, Mr. 
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Lemprise,” Peter Ruff added, ‘“ we will trouble 
you to change places.” 

“What do you mean?” the man called out, 
suddenly as pale as death. 

He was held as though in a vice. John Dory’s 
arm was through his on one side and Peter Ruft’s 
on the other. Apart from that, the muzzle of a 
revolver was pressed to his forehead. 

“On second thoughts,” Peter Ruff decided, 
““T think we will keep you like this. Driver,” 
he called out, “ please return to the Court at once.” 

The man hesitated. 

“You recognise the gentleman who is with 
me ?”’ Peter Ruff continued. ‘‘ He is a detective 
from Scotland Yard. I have full authority from 
Lord Clenarvon over all his servants. Please do as 
I say.” 

The man hesitated no more. The car was 
backed and turned, the Frenchman struggling all 
the way like a wild cat. Once he tried to kick the 
hat box into the road, but John Dory was too quick 
for him. So they drove up to the front door of 
the Court, to be welcomed with cries of astonishment 
from the whole of the shooting-party, who were just 
starting. Foremost amongst them was Sogrange. 
They crowded around the car. Peter Ruff touched 
the hat-box with his foot. 

“ Tf we may trouble your lordship,”’ he said, “‘ to 
open that hat-box, you will find something that will 
interest you. Mr. Dory has planned a little surprise 
for you, in which I have been permitted to help.” 

The women, who gathered that something was 
happening, came hastening out from the hall. They 
all crowded round Lord Clenarvon, who was cutting 
through the leather strap on the hat-box. Inside 
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the silk hat which reposed there were the Clenarvon 
diamonds | Monsieur le Marquis de Sogrange was 
one of the foremost to give vent to an exclamation 
of delight. 

‘‘ Monsieur le Marquis,” Peter Ruff said, “‘ this 
should be a lesson to you, I hope, to have the 
characters of your servants more rigidly verified. 
Mr. Dory tells me that this man came into your 
employ at the last moment with a forged recom- 
mendation. He is, in effect, a dangerous thief.” 

“You amaze me !”’ Sogrange exclaimed. 

‘‘'We are all interested in this affair,” Peter Ruff 
continued, “‘and my friend John Dory here is, 
perhaps, too modest to explain the matter properly. 
If you care to come with me, we can reconstruct, 
in a minute, the theft.” 

John Dory and Peter Ruff first of all handed over 
their captive, who was now calm and apparently 
resigned, to the policeman who was still on duty in 
the Court. Afterwards, Peter Ruff led the way up 
one flight of stairs, and turned the handle of the door 
of an apartment exactly over the morning-room. 
It was the bedroom of the Marquis de Sogrange. 

““ Mr. Dory’s chase in the motor-car,” he said, 
‘“ was, as you have doubtless gathered now, merely 
a blind. It was obvious to his intelligence that the 
blowing away of the windows was merely a ruse to 
cover the real method of the theft. If you'll allow 
me I will show you how it was done.” 

The floor was of hard wood, covered with rugs. 
One of these, near the fireplace, Peter Ruff rolled 
aside. The seventh square of hard wood from the 
mantelpiece had evidently been tampered with. 
With very little difficulty he removed it. 

“You see,” he explained, “‘ the ceiling of the room 
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below is also of panelled wood. Having removed 
this, it 1s easy to lift the second one, especially as 
light screws have been driven in and string threaded 
about them. ‘There is now a hole through which 
you can see into the room below.” 

They crowded around him and found the table 
which had held the presents immediately below 
them. Peter Ruff looked over the heads of the 
people. 

“Has Dory returned ?” he asked. “* Ah, here 
he is |” 

The detective came hurrying into the room, 
bearing in his hand a peculiar shaped weapon, a 
handful of little darts like those which had been 
found in the wounded man’s head, and a fishing- 
rod case. 

‘There is the weapon,”’ Peter Ruff said, “ which 
it was easy enough to fire from here upon the man 
who was leaning forward exactly below. Then 
here, you will see, is a somewhat peculiar instrument 
which shows a great deal of ingenuity in its details.” 

He opened the linen case, which was, by the by, 
secured by a padlock, and drew out what was to all 
appearance an ordinary fishing-rod, fitted at the end 
with something that looked like an iron hand. 
Peter Ruff dropped it through the hole until it 
reached the table, moved it backwards and forwards 
and turned round with a smile. 

“You see,” he said, “the theft, after all, was 
very simple. Personally, I must admit that it took 
me a great deal by surprise, but my friend Mr. 
Dory has been on the right track from the first. 
A few specks of plaster in the book which the ser- 
geant had been reading, were sufficient. I con- 
gratulate him most heartily.” 
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Dory was almost overcome. Lady Mary shook 
him by the hand, but as they trooped downstairs 
she whispered in Peter Ruff’s ear. 

“I wonder how much of this was John Dory,’ 
she remarked, smiling. 

Peter Ruff said nothing. The detective was 
already on the telephone wiring his report to 
London. Every one was standing about in little 
knots discussing this marvellous event. Sogrange 
sought his host and walked with him arm-in-arm 
down the stairs. 

“TI cannot tell you, Clenarvon,”’ he said, “‘ how 
sorry I am that I should’ have been the means of 
introducing a person like this to the house. I had 
the most excellent references from the Prince of 
Strelitz. No doubt they were forged. My own 
man was taken ill just before I left, and I had to 
bring some one.” 

‘* My dear Sogrange,”’ Lord Clenarvon answered, 
“don’t think of it. What we must be thankful 
for is that we had so brilliant a detective close at 
hand.” 

“As John Dory?” Sogrange remarked with a 
smile. 

Lord Clenarvon nodded. 

“Come,” he said, “‘ I don’t see why we should 
lose a day’s sport because the diamonds have been 
recovered. I always felt that they would turn up 
again some day or other. You are keen, I know, 
Sogrange.”’ 

“Rather !”’ the Marquis answered. “‘ But ex- 
cuse me forone moment. Thereis Mrs. Peter Ruff 
looking charming in the corner. I must have just 
a word with her.”’ 

He crossed the room and bowed to Violet. 
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‘““My dear lady,” he said, “I have come to 
congratulate you. You have a clever husband—a 
little cleverer, even, than J thought. I have just 
had the misfortune to lose to him a bet of twenty- 
five thousand francs.” 

Violet smiled uneasily. 

“Peter doesn’t gamble as a rule,”’ she remarked. 

Sogrange sighed. 

“This, alas, was no gamble !”’ he said. “ He 
was betting upon certainties, but he won. Will you 
tell him from me, when you see him, that although 
I have not the money in my pocket at the moment 
I shall pay my debts? Tell him that we are as 
careful to do that in France as we are to keep our 
word |” 

He bowed, and passed out with the shooting- 
party on to the terrace. Peter Ruff came up a few 
minutes later, and his wife gave him the message. 

““T did that man an injustice,” Peter Ruff re- 
marked with a sigh of relief. “‘ I can’t explain now, 
dear. I'll tell you all about it later in the day.” 

‘There is nothing wrong, is there ?”’ she asked 
him pleadingly. 

“On the contrary,’ Peter Ruff declared, “‘ every- 
thing is right. I have made friends with Dory, and 
I have won a thousand pounds. When we leave 
here, I am going to look out for that little estate 
in the country. If you come out with the lunch, 
dear, I want you to watch that man Hamilton’s coat. 
It’s exactly what I should like to wear myself at my 
own shooting-parties. See if you can make a sketch 
of it when he isn’t looking.” 

Violet laughed. 

“Vl try,” she promised. 
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- THE CUNNING OF HARVEY GRIMM 


22 

QUEER, unexpected streak of sunshine, 
A\Sthich by some miracle had found its way 
through a pall of clouds and a low-hanging mist, 
suddenly fell as though exhausted across the asphalt 
path of the Embankment Gardens. Ai tall, gaunt 
young man, who had been seated with folded arms 
in the corner of one of the seats, stared at it as though 
bewildered. His eyes suddenly met those of a 
young lady in deep black, who was gazing about her 
in similar stupefaction. Almost at once, and with 
perfect spontaneity, she smiled upon him. 

‘“ But it is astonishing, this!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘Sunshine in London—in January !” 

The young man was a little confused. He was 
very diffident, and such lack of conventionality on 
the part of a perfect stranger surprised him. 

“Tt 1s unusual,’ he admitted. 

“Tt is a thing which I have never seen,’”’ she 
went on, dropping her voice a little and glancing 
towards a bath-chair close at hand, in which an 
elderly and very delicate-looking old gentleman 
was muffled up in furs and apparently asleep. 
“It is something, even, for which I had not dared 
to hope. Weseem so far here from everything that 
is bright and beautiful and cheerful.” 

Aaron Rodd, who was a shy and awkward being, 
felt unexpectedly at his ease. He was even anxious 
for further conversation. He had a rather long, 
pale face, with deep-set eyes and rugged features. 
He was soberly, even sombrely dressed in dismal 
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black. He had the air of a recluse. Perhaps that 
was why the young lady smiled upon him with such 
confidence. 

“You are not English ?”’ he ventured. 

She shook her head. | 

‘* What we are now, alas !|’’ she sighed, glancing 
towards the bath-chair, “I scarcely know, for we 
have no country. Like every one else in such a 
plight, we come to England.” 

“It is your father who sleeps there?” he en- 
quired. 

“It is my grandfather,” she told him. ‘“ To- 
gether—he and I and my brother—we have passed 
through terrible times. He has lost all power to 
sleep at night. In the daytime, when it does not 
rain, he is wheeled out here, and, if it is only not 
too cold, then he sleeps as he does now, and | 
watch.” 

“You are very young to have charge of him.” 
She smiled a little pitifully. 

‘“One grows old so quickly in these terrible 
days ! I am already twenty-one. But you,” she 
went on—‘ see how inquisitive I am !—I saw you 
yesterday from the distance, seated here. There 
are nursemaids and queer fragments of humanity 
who seem to pass through these gardens and loiter, 
and sometimes there are those with affairs who go 
on their way. But you—what do you think of as 
you sit there’ You are a writer, perhaps ?”’ 

He laughed a little harshly. His voice was not 
altogether pleasant. 

“IT am a lawyer,” he declared, “‘ without a 
practice. Sometimes the ghosts who call at my 
empty office stifle me and | come out here to escape 
from them.” 
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‘“A lawyer? An avocat?’’ she repeated softly 
to herself. 

Evidently she found something to interest her 
in the statement. She glanced towards the sleeping 
man. ‘Then she came a little nearer. He was 
conscious of a very delightful and altogether un- 
English perfume, aware suddenly that her eyes 
were the colour of violets, framed underneath with 
deep but not unbecoming lines, that her mouth 
was curved in a fashion strange to him. 

‘““Englishmen, they say, are so much to be 
trusted,’’ she murmured, “‘ and a lawyer, too . . .” 

‘“T am an American by birth,” he interposed, 
‘although I have lived over here nearly all my life.” 

“It is the same thing. We need advice so 
badly. Let me ask you one question. Is it not 
the first principle of a lawyer to hold sacred what- 
ever confidence his client may confide in him ?” 

‘* Absolutely,’”’ he assured her. 

‘* Even if that confidence,’’ she persisted, ‘‘ should 
bring the person who offered it within the hold of 
the law?”’ 

‘“A lawyer may refuse a client,’ he said, ‘‘ but 
he may never betray his confidence.”’ 

“Will you tell me your name and address?” 
she asked eagerly. 

“My name is Aaron Rodd,” he told her. 
“My address is number seventeen, Manchester 
Street, Adelphi, and my office is on the third 
floor.” 

““ Mr. Aaron Rodd,” she repeated, with a queer 
little foreign intonation. ‘‘ That is a strange 
name and I shall remember it. When might one 
visit you, monsieur ? At three o'clock this after- 
noon ?” 
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‘Then au revoir!’ she exclaimed, with an 
abrupt gesture of farewell. 

The old gentleman had opened his eyes and 
was gazing fretfully about. She crossed the asphalt 
walk swiftly towards him. An attendant, who 
seemed to have gone to sleep standing on one leg, 
gripped the handle of the bath-chair. The girl 
passed her arm around the old man’s shoulders and 
whispered something to the attendant. They 
passed away together. The little streak of sun- 
shine had gone. Aaron Rodd thrust his ungloved 
hands into his coat pockets and made his way in 
the opposite direction. .... 

About an hour later, a small, rubicund man, 
a man whose dark hair was turning grey, but 
whose eyes were bright and whose complexion 
was remarkably healthy, paused before the door- 
a of an office building in one of the back streets 
eading from the Adelphi. He was dressed with 
extreme neatness, from the tips of his patent boots 
to his grey felt hat, and he was obviously of a 
cheerful disposition. He glanced down the list 
of names, twirling his cane in light-hearted fashion 
and whistling softly to himself. Suddenly he 
paused. His cane ceased its aimless configurations 
and rested for a moment upon a name about half- 
way down the list, the name of Mr. Aaron Rodd, 
Solicitor and Commissioner for Oaths. There 
was also an indication that Mr. Rodd’s offices 
were to be found upon the third floor. His 
prospective visitor glanced around, and, dis- 
covering that there was no lift, started out for the 
stone stairs. On the first landing he encountered 
a small boy, descending with a roll of papers under 
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his arm. Him the newcomer, whose name was 
Mr. Harvey Grimm, promptly addressed. 

‘“My young sir,” he said pleasantly, “ from 
the red tape around that bundle of papers which 
you are carrying, I gather that you have legal 
connections. You are probably the confidential 
clerk of the gentleman whom I am proposing to 
visit. Can you tell me, before I attempt another 
flight of these very dusty and unsympathetic steps, 
whether Mr. Aaron Rodd is within ?” 

The boy glanced at his questioner suspiciously. 

“Tam not in Mr. Rodd’s office,” he replied. 
“Tm Steel and Agnett, second floor.”’ 

“That,” Mr. Harvey Grimm sighed regret- 
fully, ‘‘is unfortunate. A very excellent firm 
yours, my boy. Do not let me any longer interfere 
with your efforts on their behalf.” 

Aaron Rodd’s prospective visitor, with a sigh, 
recommenced the ascent. The boy looked after 
him for a moment dubiously and then disappeared. 
Arrived at the third floor, at the extreme end of the 
corridor the former discovered a door, on which 
was painted the name of Mr. Aaron Rodd. He 
knocked, was bidden to enter, and stepped at 
once into a single, bald and unpromising-looking 
apartment. 

‘“Good morning, Aaron!” he said cheerfully, 
closing the door behind him and advancing across 
the dusty floor. 

Aaron Rodd, who had been seated before a 
desk, apparently immersed in a legal document, 
first raised his head and then rose slowly to his 
feet. His first look of expectancy, as he had 
turned towards his visitor, faded by degrees 
into a very curious expression, an expression 
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which seemed made up of a great deal of amaze- 
ment and a certain amount of dread. With his 
left hand he gripped the side of the desk. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. “ It’s Ned “ 
His visitor held out his hand. 

“No, no, my dear Aaron,” he interrupted 
firmly, “you are deceived by a slight resem- 
blance. You are thinking, probably, of that 
poor fellow Ned Stiles. You will never see Ned 
again, Aaron.” 

The intelligence appeared to cause the listener 
no grief. Neither did it carry with it any con- 
viction. 

‘““ Harvey Grimm is my name,” the new-comer 
went on, “ Mr. Harvey Grimm, if you please, 
of Chicago. You remember me now, without a 
doubt ?”’ 

He extended his hand confidently. His smile 
was ingratiating, his air that of an ingenuous child 
anxious for a favourable reception. Aaron Rodd 
slowly thrust out his ink-stained fingers. 

“1 remember you all right,” he admitted. 

The visitor, having established his identity, 
seemed disposed to abandon the subject. He 
glanced around the room, and, discovering a 
cane-bottomed chair on which were piled some 
dust-covered documents, he calmly swept them 
away, annexed the chair, which he carefully flicked 
around with a silk handkerchief, and brought it 
to the side of the desk. 

“Sit down, my dear fellow, I beg you,’ he 
invited, laying his hat on the floor by his side, 
hitching up his blue serge trousers and smiling 
in momentary satisfaction at his well-polished 
shoes. “I have appropriated, I fancy, the client’s 
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chair. Am I right, 1 wonder, in presuming that 
there has not been much use for it lately ?”’ 

‘Perfectly right,’’ was the grim reply. 

““Hard times these have been for all of us,” 
Harvey Grimm declared, with an air of placid 
satisfaction. ‘‘ You are not expecting a client 
this morning, I presume ?”’ 

“Nor a miracle.”’ 

‘“In that case I will smoke,’”’ the new-comer 
continued, producing a small gold case, select- 
ing a cigarette and lighting it. “ Try one.” 

Aaron Rodd hesitated and finally accepted 
the offer. He smoked with the air of one unused 
to the indulgence. 

“Mr. Harvey Grimm of Chicago,’’ he mut- 
tered, studying his visitor’s very immaculate ap- 
pearance. ‘“* Haven’t I heard the name somewhere 
or seen it in the papers lately ?”’ 

‘ Possibly,” was the suave reply. ‘“‘ My arrival 
in London has, I think, created some slight interest. 
Even your press, | find, is not above recording the 
movements of a capitalist.” 

‘A what?” 

‘A capitalist,’ Harvey Grimm repeated calmly. 
‘* ‘With a name like mine, and an abode like Chicago, 
J am amazed that you did not divine 1t.”’ 

“Seven years ago,’ Aaron Rodd observed, 
““we divided seventeen pounds, four shillings and 
eightpence. It was, I believe, our united capital.” 

“And to judge by your surroundings,’’ his 
companion sighed, “I fear, my friend, that you 
have been emulating the man who tied up his talent 
in a stocking. I, on the other hand 

‘ Have changed your name and become a 
capitalist,” Aaron Rodd interrupted drily. 
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“ Precisely |” 

There was a moment’s silence. Mr. Harvey 
Grimm, with the beatific smile of opulence, was 
whistling softly to himself. His companion’s 
thoughts had apparently travelled back into the 

ast. 

“Well,” the latter said at last, ‘I will imitate 
your candour. The document I was examining 
with so much interest when you came in, is a seven- 
year-old lease, long since cancelled. The few 
black boxes you see around the room are, with 
one exception, bogus. I sit here from morning 
till night and nothing happens. I sit here and 
brood.” 

“Dear me! Dear me!” his visitor mur- 
mured sympathetically. 

“By turning my chair around,’’ Aaron Rodd 
continued, “‘I can just catch a glimpse of the 
river across the Gardens there. I sit and watch, 
wonder whether a tug will go past next or a lighter, 
watch the people in the gardens, wonder where 
they are going, why they are loitering, why hurry- 
ing. I speculate about the few passers-by down in 
the street there. Sometimes I close my eyes and 
I fancy myself in Lincoln’s Inn, seated in a padded 
morocco chair, with a Turkey-carpet on the floor, 
and rows of boxes, black tin boxes, with wonderful 
names inscribed upon them in white lettering, 
reaching to the ceiling, and my secretary poring 
over my engagement book, wondering when it 
would be possible for me to squeeze in half an 
hour for an important client.” 

“Too much of the dreamer about you,” Harvey 
Grimm pronounced. “ Perhaps after all, it 1s the 
fault of your work. It’s a sedative profession, 
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you know, Aaron. It wouldn’t suit me to have 
to sit and wait for clients.” 

“It’s the black bogey of my life,’ the other 
assented, with a thin note of passion in his tone. 
“Tf only one could get out and work, even if one 
didn’t get a penny for it!” 

“ And financially ?”’ Harvey Grimm enquired, 
with an apologetic cough. 

“On the rocks,” was the bitter reply. “ You 
can understand,’ he went on, with a heedless 
sarcasm, ‘* what a wonderful thing it 1s for me to 
welcome a capitalist in my shabby office.”’ 

‘* And an old friend,’”’ was the cheerful reminder. 
‘“Come, come, Aaron, we must look into this. 
I must place some of my affairs in your charge.” 

Aaron Rudd’s lips curled with bitter incredulity. 

“Some of your affairs! I had a taste of those 
in the old days, Ned—I mean Harvey. You 
brought me to the brink of Sing Sing, you drove 
me over here to make a fresh start.”’ 

Harvey Grimm waved his hand. These re- 
miniscences were indelicate. 

““My dear fellow!” he protested. “ Now 
come, answer me a few questions. Such affairs 
of business as have fallen to your lot have been 
conducted with—er—discretion ?”’ 

‘“‘ If you mean have I preserved my reputation,” 
the lawyer replied grimly, “I have. I have no 
temptation to do otherwise.” 

“That is capital,” his friend declared. ‘‘ That 
helps us at once. And now, I think,” he went 
on, glancing at his neat little wrist-watch, 
“Tunch.” 

Aaron Rodd’s first movement was almost eager. 
He checked himself, however. Then a glance 
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at his visitor’s immaculate toilet and distinctly 
opulent appearance reassured him. 

‘* There will be no trouble, I presume,” he said 
a little difidently, ‘‘as to the settlement of our 
bill ? I warn you before we start that a shilling and 
a few coppers 

Harvey Grimm laid his hand almost affection- 
ately upon the other’s shoulder. 

“My dear Aaron,’’ he expostulated, “ you 
are a little confused. You have not yet taken 
in the position. A capitalist 1s, of course, a 
relative term. I will not press that point. But 
let me assure you that I have a suite of rooms at 
the Milan, ample credit for any meals I choose to 
take there, even money to pay for them, if necessary.” 

‘“‘T am not fit to go to the Milan,” Aaron Rodd 
muttered, brushing himself vigorously. 

‘That is entirely your mistake,’’ his friend 
replied, rising to his feet and lighting another 
cigarette. “A judicious shabbiness is to-day 
an approved form of eccentricity. With your 
ascetic face, my dear Aaron, that little wisp of 
black tie, your clean but frayed collar, your sombre, 
well-worn clothes, you would be mistaken by the 
casual observer for either a Chancery lawyer with an 
indifferent housekeeper, or a writer of dramatic 
blank verse, which every one admires but no one 
buys. Reassure yourself, Aaron. I predict that 
as a companion you will do me every credit.”’ 

For the first time a grim, hard smile parted 
the lips of the man who was making out with rather 
weary fingers the accustomed card to affix to his 
door. 

“The needy adventurer is what I feel like in 
these days,” he observed. 
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“‘And why not adventurer?” Harvey Grimm 
protested, as they descended the stone steps. 
“We are all needy, that is to say we all need some- 
thing or other, and we all—those of us who under- 
stand life, at any rate—seek adventures. Even 
with the success I have myself attained—lI will be 
quite frank with you, my dear Aaron—lI am entirely 
unchanged. I can assure you that I am not above 
finding interest and pleasure, as well as profit, in 
any adventure which may come to hand.” 

His companion chuckled drily. 

“IT can well believe it,’? he murmured. 

They strolled up the street, a somewhat curiously 
assorted couple. Mr. Harvey Grimm’s grey felt 
hat, his neat and somewhat jaunty figure, rather 
suggested the successful trainer of careful habits, 
or elderly jockey enjoying the opulence of middle 
age. Aaron Rodd, on the other hand, looked 
exactly what he was—the lean and hungry profes- 
sional man with whom the times had gone ill. 

“Queer neighbourhood, this, you’ve chosen 
for your office, Aaron,’ his friend remarked, 
pausing as they neared the corner. “‘ What sort 
of people come into these parts, anyway ?”’ 

“It’s just a backwater. There’s the broad 
stream of London flowing on to success and 
prosperity a few yards up the hill. If you listen 
for a moment you can hear it. These little streets 
are just parasitical branches, still alive and still 
struggling, but fit for nothing but to be snapped 
off. All the furtive businesses in the world might 
be conducted behind these silent, unwashed windows 
and blank doorways—shabby theatrical agencies, 
doubtful publications, betting offices of poor 
reputation. People come here to hide or to escape 
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notice. There was a murder committed down 
by the railings at the end of the street, only a year 
or sO ago. 

““ Obviously,”” Harvey Grimm remarked cheer- 
fully, “‘the region of melancholia and tragedies. 
We must see how things go, Aaron. Perhaps, 
later on, it would be as well for you to move to a 
better-known part. Just at present, however, it is 
well enough.” 

The tall young man looked down at his com- 
panion half derisively, half eagerly. He knew 
him too well to ask many questions, knew him 
too well to hope unduly, knew, too, the danger 
into which this simple luncheon might lead him. 
Yet only a few nights ago he had thought of the 
river |! It was better to take luncheon with Harvey 
Grimm at the Milan than to feel the black waters 
sucking his breath away ! 


“Feeling better, Aaron?’ Harvey Grimm 
enquired of his friend, about an hour anda half later. 

Aaron Rodd was both feeling and looking 
better and acknowledging the fact. His manner 
towards his host, too, showed signs of a subtle 
change. The latter was obviously persona grata 
in the restaurant. Their table, although a little 
retired, was in a coveted corner, and attentions of 
every sort had been respectfully offered them. 
Nevertheless, his guest felt some sense of relief 
when he saw the bill signed with a little flourish 
and accepted with a low bow by their waiter. 
Harvey Grimm leaned back in his chair and removed 
the cigar for a moment from his lips. 

“You've no faith in me, Aaron,”’ he declared, 
with an encouraging smile. “‘ That’s what you 
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always lacked, even in the old days—faith. You're 
losing touch with the world, you know, cooped up 
in that musty office of yours. You don’t expect 
anything to happen to you so long as you grub 
away there, do you?’ 

“Nothing has happened, at any rate,’’ Aaron 
Rodd admitted. 

““] will not say that it is your fault,” his com- 
panion continued tolerantly. “‘ You are by nature 
of a meditative and retiring temperament. It is a 
piece of extraordinarily good fortune for you that 
I never forget old friends.”’ 

““ Have you anything to propose to me?” Aaron 
Rodd asked bluntly. 

His host leaned across the table. 

‘“ Always so downright, my dear Aaron,” he 
murmured, “so material! However, you have 
asked the question and here is my answer. I am 
proposing to remain in London for some little 
time. There are various schemes which have 
suggested themselves to me, which might readily 
lead to an enlargement of my income. For their 
prosecution, my dear Aaron, I need one, only one 
companion whom I can trust, one man who is out 
for big things. That is why I come to you. I 
offer you a partnership in the concern—Harvey 
Grimm and Rodd, Traffickers in Fate, Dealers in 
Adventures. How your hand shakes, man ! There, 
you've dropped the ash from your cigar |” 

Aaron Rodd’s thin lips were quivering. His 
eyes seemed full of unutterable things. 

““T have made such a fight of it,” he muttered. 
“You’ve got me, though, Harvey. I’ve eaten 
my last crust. I should have had to sell my office 
stool for a meal to-morrow.” 
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His friend shook his head genially. 

‘““My dear Aaron,” he protested, “such a 
confession from a man of brains, when one con- 
siders how the world is overrun with fools, is a 
terrible one.” 

““One has a conscience,” Rodd sighed, “ and 
a profession like mine doesn’t lend itself to crooked 
dealing.” 

Harvey Grimm smiled tolerantly. He had 
the air of one listening to a child. 

“The wolves of the world,’’ he said, “ keep 
their conscience, and as regards wrong-doing, 
it’s just success that makes the difference. .. . 
My dear fellow!” he broke off, looking up 
into the face of a man who had paused at their 
table and whose hand was now reposing heavily 
upon his shoulder. ‘“‘ My dear Brodie, this is 
most opportune. Let me present you to my 
friend, Mr. Aaron Rodd. Aaron, this is Mr. 
Brodie—in the language of the cinemas,” he 
added, dropping his voice a little and leaning 
forward, “the sleuthhound of Europe, the greatest 
living detective.” 

Aaron Rodd sat for a moment motionless. 
The cigar slipped from his fingers on to the plate. 
All his new hopes seemed crumbling away. His 
eyes were fixed upon the hand which gripped his 
companion’s shoulder. Harvey Grimm began to 
laugh softly. 

“Cheer up, my pessimistic friend!’ he ex- 
clamed. ‘“ This isn’t the grip of the law which 
is upon my shoulder. Mr. Brodie and I are 
friends—lI might even say allies.”’ 

Aaron Rodd recovered himself and murmured 
a few words of mechanical greeting. The new- 
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comer meanwhile took the chair which the waiter 
had offered him. He was a tall, burly man, clean- 
shaven, with steely grey eyes, and grey hair brushed 
back from his forehead. His manner was con- 
sequential, his tone patronising. 

‘* So this is our third hand, eh ?”’ 

‘““Guessed it 1n one with your usual astute- 
ness,’ Harvey Grimm acknowledged cheerfully. 
“‘ A lawyer of unblemished character, not moment- 
arily affluent, with the principles of a Jatitudinarian.” 

“Has he got the nerve?”’ Mr. Brodie de- 
manded. “ IF we are on the right track, there’s 
no room for weaklings in the job.” 

‘“ Aaron Rodd’s all right,” his friend declared 
confidently. ‘‘ You leave that to me. I'll answer 
for him.” 

The younger man leaned across the table. 

““Do I understand,’’ he enquired, “that our 
enterprise is on the side of the law?” 

Harvey Grimm smiled. 

‘The present one, my dear Aaron. I should 
explain to you, perhaps, that Mr. Brodie is not 
officially attached either to Scotland Yard or to 
Police Headquarters in New York. He spent 
some years at Scotland Yard and, having the 
good luck to inherit a small fortune, and feeling 
himself handicapped by the antiquated methods 
and jealousies of his competitors, he decided to 
strike out for himself as an independent investigator. 
Some day he will tell us a few of his adventures.” 

Mr. Brodie had folded his arms and was looking 
very imposing. 

‘““T have hunted criminals,’’ he asserted, “in 
every quarter of the world. I have methods of my 
own. I have a genius for making use of people.” 
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“So you see, my dear Aaron,’”’ Harvey Grimm 
pointed out, “at present Mr. Brodie and'I are the 
greatest of friends. He recognises the fact that 
I am what 1s baldly spoken of as an adventurer, and 
that the time may come when we shall find ourselves 
in opposite camps, but just at present it is our 
privilege to be of service to Mr. Brodie.”’ 

Then a thing, ordinary enough in its way, 
happened in a curious manner. Mr. Brodie 
was a large man, but he seemed suddenly to fade 
away. ‘here was his empty chair and a dim vision 
of a retreating figure behind one of the central 
sideboards. Aaron Rodd seemed dimly conscious 
of a look of warning flashed between the two men, 
but nothing equal to the swift secrecy of Mr. 
Brodie’s movements had ever confused his senses. 
Harvey Grimm leaned across the table, holding 
his liqueur glass in his hand. 

«Slick fellow, Brodie,” he murmured. ‘“ No 
good his being seen talking to us when the quarry’s 
about, eh? Nice brandy, this. On the dry side, 
perhaps, but with a flavour to it.” 

Aaron Rodd understood that he was to ask 
no questions and he discussed the subject of 
brandy in a sufficiently ignorant manner. He, 
too, however, within the course of the next few 
seconds, found need for the exercise of all his 
powers of self-control. Only a few yards away 
from him was a young man in some foreign uniform, 
with his arm in a sling, discussing with a maitre 
d’hétel as to the locality of his table. By his side 
was the girl with whom he had talked that morning 
in the Embankment Gardens, and behind the 
two, a somewhat pathetic picture, was the old 
man, his face as withered as parchment, his narrow 
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white beard carefully trimmed, leaning heavily 
upon a stick. Almost as he realised their presence 
they moved on, escorted by the maitre a’hitel to a 
table in a distant corner. Aaron Rodd drew a 
long breath as they disappeared. His com- 
panion looked at him curiously. 

“Are those the people,” the lawyer asked 
eagerly, “on whose account Brodie moved away ?”’ 

Harvey Grimm watched them settle in their 
places. 

‘They are,” he admitted. ‘“* A pathetic-looking 
trio! . . . And, now, my dear Aaron,” he went 
on, “we will discuss your little adventure in the 
Embankment Gardens this morning. You perceive 
that the moment is appropriate.”’ 

‘“ My little adventure ?’’ Aaron Rodd repeated 
blankly. ““ Why—you mean to say you were 
there, then ? You saw her speak to me?” 

“Certainly | I was seated a little further down, 
talking with my friend Mr. Brodie. We had our 
eyes upon the young lady.” 

Aaron Rodd felt a sudden disinclination to 
speak of that little gleam of sunshine. 

‘““She spoke to me quite casually,”” he declared. 
‘“ Afterwards she asked me my profession. I told 
her that I was a lawyer. Perhaps she had already 
guessed it. I suppose I do rather look the part.” 

‘You do indeed, my friend | And then ?”’ 

The younger man hesitated. His partner’s 
benevolent face suddenly assumed a sterner aspect. 

‘“* Aaron,” he reminded him, “‘ we are on business. 
The truth, please—no reservations.” 

‘“‘ She asked me,” the other went on, “ whether 
the confidence of a client is always respected by one 
in my profession.” 
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‘“ And your reply ?”’ 

“I assured her, of course, that under any cir- 
cumstances it was.’ 

Harvey Grimm leaned back in his chair. He 
rolled the remaining drop of brandy around in his 
glass, his expression was beatific. 

‘““My dear Aaron,” he said, “* fate smiles upon 
our new partnership. The young lady is going to 
pay you a visit?” 

‘At three o’clock this afternoon, if she keeps 
her word.” 

** Finish your brandy and come with me to 
my apartment,” Harvey Grimm directed. “ We 
have matters to discuss and arrange before you 
receive that visit.’ 


An hour or so later, Aaron Rodd was seated 
once more before his dilapidated, ink-stained 
desk. The gloom of the winter afternoon was 
only partly dissipated by the single gas-jet burning 
above his head. ‘The same old lease was spread 
out underneath his hands. In his face, however, 
there was a distinct change. The listlessness had 
gone. He had the air of one awaiting events. 
So he had sat for the last half-hour, with his eye 
fixed alternately upon the outside door, purposely 
left ajar, and the inner one which led to his humble 
bed-sitting-room. 

There came at last the sound for which he had 
been waiting. Up that last flight of stone stairs 
he could hear distinctly the slow movement of 
weary footsteps, the continual tapping of a stick, 
the occasional cough and querulous complaint of a 
tired old man, and by the side of those shuffling 
footsteps, others, marvellously light, the swish of a 
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silken skirt, the music of a clear, very sweet young 
voice. 

‘You see, we are arrived,” she was saying. 
“There is the name upon the door. You will 
be able to sit down directly. Courage, dear 
grandfather. Remember it is for Leopold’s 
sake.”’ ; 

Then there followed a gentle knock, the some- 
what hesitating entrance of the two, the half- 
‘doubtful look of the girl towards the tall, gaunt 
young man whose face seemed almost saturnine 
underneath that unshaded light. As he moved 
forward, however, she recognised him, and a smile 
of relief parted her lips. 

“Ah! it is Mr. Rodd, is it not—the gentle- 
man with whom I spoke in the Gardens this morn- 
ing—the lawyer ?”’ 

He bowed. Anxiety made his voice sound 
«yen harsher. Many things had happened since 









the Ynorning. | 
“BYou have kept your promise, then,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘ You have come to consult me. I am 


at yur service. One moment.” 


desk. The old man sat down with an air of 
f. The passage up the stairs had apparently 
exhafisted him. 

We are very haphazard clients, I fear, Mr. 
4,” he said wearily. ‘* This is unfortunately 
ef my bad days. I must leave my grand- 
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little towards him, ‘1 am going to tell the whole 
truth.” 

“ Tf it must be,”’ he murmured uneasily. 

The girl took up at once the burden of explana- 
tion. 

““My grandfather, my brother and myself,” 
she began, “are staying at the Mulan Hotel. 
We make use of a name, the name of Brinnen, to 
which we have some right, even though it may be 
a shadowy one. We happen to be Belgians by 
birth, a fact which at the present moment makes our 
position easier. ‘To be honest with you, however, 
my brother has just returned from America. He 
has been engaged for some time in more hazardous 
enterprises, even, than defending his country 
against the Germans.” 

The old man interrupted her impatiently. 

‘““ These explanations are waste of time,” he 
insisted. ‘‘ Tell this gentleman quickly what we 
desire of him.” 3 

She patted his hand and glanced half apolo- 
getically across at Aaron Rodd. He had resumed 
his seat before his desk, his face half hidden by his 
hand. Listening to the girl’s voice, he had become 
conscious of a long-forgotten sentiment. Encum- 
bered though she was with a difficult mission, there 
was a certain fineness of speech and manner, an 
appeal for sympathy in even this last gesture, which 
he found strangely disturbing. 

“You need explain to me no more than| you 
wish,” he told her, a little stiffly. ‘‘ I shall bef glad 
to be of any service to you. There is no ne¢d for 
you to enter into any painful details.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders protestingly. 

“You and my grandfather are of one mind,” 
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she remarked. “Then I will make a confession 
which may sound abrupt but which is nevertheless 
true. We three—my brother, my grandfather 
and myself—are not entitled to the sympathy we 
receive. We are, to a certain extent, impostors. 
Is your standard of morals a very high one, Mr. 
Rodd ?”’ 

‘““J—I scarcely really know,’’ he stammered. 
‘“As a lawyer I am brought into contact with all 
conditions of people. I have before now done my 
best for the criminal as I have for the honest man.” 

‘Tt is reassuring,” she admitted. “ Behold, 
then, my full confession. You have to do now 
with criminals—or may I say adventurers? We 
have, we three, to dispose of secretly a very large 
amount of precious stones. I have come to you for 
advice. ‘The ordinary avenues of sale are closed to 
us. How can we get into touch with some one 
who will buy them and ask no questions ? ” 

Aaron Rodd was conscious of a little shock. 
Up to this last moment he had been doubtful. 
Notwithstanding the story which had been un- 
folded to him by Harvey Grimm, he had clung to his 
first impressions, impressions from which he was 
parting now with dire reluctance. 

‘It 1s not an easy matter,” he admitted, “ but 
if anyone can help you, I can.” 

The girl nodded. 

‘“ There must be secrecy,” she declared. “ You 
see. my brother is, in a way, notorious. He has 
been very daring and very successful. For the 
sake of those who buy them, as well as for our own 
sake, the jewels must not be recognised afterwards.” 

‘I have a friend who might arrange it,” Aaron 
Rodd announced. ‘I must warn you, however, 
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that selling your stones in this way you cannot 
possibly receive their full value.” 

“We do not expect that,” the old man mumbled. 
““ What we want, though, is the money—quickly.”’ 

“My friend could doubtless manage that,” the 
lawyer declared. 

“When can we see him?” the girl asked 
eagerly. 

‘““ At once,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘ He was 
with me when you came and I sent him into my 
private apartments. If it is your wish, I will fetch 
him.” 

‘* By all means,” the old man insisted eagerly. 

“Yes, yes !’’ the girl echoed. 

Aaron Rodd rose to his feet and crossed the 
room to the door which led into his private apart- 
ment. He opened it and beckoned to its unseen 
occupant. 

‘““T have some clients here who would like a word 
with you, Grimm,”’ he announced. ‘“‘ There may 
perhaps, be some business.”’ 

Harvey Grimm made his appearance at once. 
His air of curiosity, as he looked into the room 
was very well done. 

“* Business ?”’ he repeated. 

“This gentleman and young lady,” Aaron Rodd 
explained, “are clients of mine. Their names are 
unnecessary. ‘They have consulted me as to the 
disposal of valuable jewels, their claim to which— 
might be open to question.”’ 

Harvey Grimm threw the cigar which he had 
been smoking into the fire-place. 

‘I see,” he murmured. ‘“ Better tell me the 
circumstances.” 

The girl repeated her story, with a few more 
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details. The old man listened in a sort of placid 
stupor. He interrupted only once. 

“Tt is a foolish way, this. There is a man in 
Amsterdam - 

“You will tell me what you advise, monsieur,”’ 
the girl begged. ‘‘ We must have money, and 
the jewels must be made unrecognisable.”’ 

Harvey Grimm took a small magnifying glass 
from his pocket and screwed it together. 

‘“'You have probably brought some of the stones 
with you,” he observed briskly. 

The girl hesitated. She turned to her com- 
panion as though for guidance. He was still 
mumbling to himself, however, something about 
Amsterdam. 

‘Tt is absolutely essential,” Harvey Grimm 
continued, “ that I should know something definite 
about the character of the stones you have to offer— 
that is, if you wish me to deal with them.” 

There was a brief silence. Then the girl rose 
to her feet and deliberately turned away ae the 
three men for several moments. When she swung 
around again, she held in her hand a small chamois 
leather bag. Very carefully she opened and shook 
out its contents into the palm of Harvey Grimm’s 
outstretched hand. 

“The large one,” she said simply, “ belonged to 
an American millionaire. My brother says that 
it is worth twenty thousand pounds. He, too, 1s a 
wonderful judge of precious stones.”’ 

The old man seemed to wake up for a moment. 

‘‘ It is worth,” he faltered, “‘ a king’s ransom.” 

_ They all three bent over the little collection of 
jewels. Aaron Rodd’s expression was one of 
simple curiosity. His knowledge of diamonds 
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was #i/. His partner’s manner, on the other hand, 
underwent a curious change. There was a hard 
glitter in his eyes and unsuspected lines about his 
mouth. The atmosphere of the little room had 
become charged with new forces. The girl’s face 
was tense with excitement, the old man seemed 
suddenly and subtly different. 

“Do not waste time,” the former begged, a 
little feverishly. “It is not safe to bring these 
jewels into the daylight, even here. If you will buy, 
state your price. Give us an idea. We can meet 
again, perhaps.” 

Harvey Grimm turned towards them. 

“The small stones are negligible,” he pro- 
nounced. “ The large stone is worth quite as much 
as you say. To cut it up, however, and then sell it 
in a secret market, is another thing. The most 
you could hope for would be five thousand pounds.” 

The girl’s face was a little vague. 

“Tell me,” she enquired, “in English money 
how much is that a year?” 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds.” 

‘“So that if there were ten stones like that,” 
she went on, a little wistfully, “that would be 
an income of two thousand two hundred and fifty 
pounds. One could live comfortably on that? 
One could hide somewhere in a quiet country place 
and live like gentlefolk ?”’ 

“ Certainly,”” Harvey Grimm assured her. 

She turned a little doubtfully towards her 
companion. 

““T am afraid,” she sighed, “that grandfather 
1s almost past realising what money means. In any 
case, we must consult my brother.” 

Then there came without warning an interruption 
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which seemed equally startling to all of them. 
Without any preliminary summons, the door of the 
office was thrown open. The detective, Brodie, 
followed by a man in plain clothes but with an 
unmistakably professional appearance, entered the 
room. The latter closed the door behind him. 
Brodie approached the little group. The girl’s 
eyes were lit with terror. Harvey Grimm dropped 
his handkerchief over the jewels, whilst his 
partner stepped forward. Aaron Rodd’s tone was 
harsh with anxiety, his face seemed more drawn 
than ever. 

‘“'What do you want here?” he demanded. 

Mr. Brodie smiled tolerantly. His eyes were 
fixed upon the table. He pushed the questioner 
on one side and lifted the handkerchief which 
Harvey Grimm had thrown over the diamonds. 
Then he turned towards his companion with a little 
cry of triumph. 

“That,” he declared, pointing to the jewel upon 
the table, ‘‘is one of the Van Hutten diamonds.” 

““T do not understand,” the girl said quietly 
enough, although she was shaking from head to 
foot. “It belongs to us. It is the property 
O 9 





“Cut it out,” Brodie interrupted brusquely. 
“ We'll talk to you, young lady, at police head- 
quarters.” 

The girl turned to Aaron Rodd. 

“Who is this man, and what does he want ?”’ 
She cried. ‘Is this a trap into which you have 
drawn us? Is it a crime, here in England, then, 
to offer jewels for sale ?” 

“We'll talk this all out at the police-station,” 
Brodie intervened curtly. ‘‘ Inspector ?”’ 
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The man in plain clothes stepped forward and 
took command of the situation. 

‘““ My instructions are,”” he announced politely, 
“to ask you both to come with me to the police- 
station.” 

The old gentleman simply looked dazed. He 
rose to his feet obediently and turned towards the 
girl. She patted his arm reassuringly, but there was 
a look in her face which brought a sob into Aaron 
Rodd’s throat. He was filled all the time with a 
silent fury. He cursed the moment which had 
taken him into the Embankment Gardens, which 
had brought Harvey Grimm once more into his 
life. The single look which the girl had flashed 
upon him was like a dagger in his heart. 

Brodie had replaced the diamonds, one by one, 
in the little bag. He handed them over to his 
companion and motioned them all towards the 
door. The old gentleman moved wearily along, 
leaning upon his granddaughter’s arm. Aaron 
Rodd hurried forward and opened the door. He 
tried to say something, but the girl turned from 
him contemptuously. He stood on the threshold, 
listening to their slow footsteps as they descended 
into the street. Then he swung back into the 
room, slammed the door and sank into the chair 
in front of his desk. It was as though he had 
passed through some terrible nightmare. He sat 
gazing out through the shadows. Had itall really 
happened ? Then he caught a faint, unfamiliar 
breath of perfume which suddenly set his heart 
beating with unaccustomed vigour. A little morsel 
of white lace lay underneath the chair upon which 
she had been seated. He stooped and picked it up, 
smoothed it out, and let it slip from his fingers 
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almost in despair. It was all true, then! She had 
sat in that chair, had come to his office, trusting 
him, had walked into the Harvey-Grimm-cum- 
Brodie trap ! 


It was an hour or more before Harvey Grimm 
returned. He closed the door after him and came 
briskly across the floor. 

“Well, young fellow,” he exclaimed, “ you 
can’t say that I haven’t fished you out of the back 
waters.” ° 

‘““T wish to God you'd left me there!” was 
the bitter reply. ‘‘ Tell me what’s happened to 
her ?”’ 

“To her?—oh, the young lady!” Harvey 
Grimm murmured, with an illuminating smile. 
‘“‘She’s all right. She’s back at the Milan by this 
time.” 

‘They couldn’t identify the diamond, then ?”’ 
Aaron Rodd asked eagerly. 

‘“Not by a long chalk,” was the smiling reply. 
“To tell you the truth, Brodie’s about the sickest 
man in London just now. The stone he rolled out 
in front of the expert they had waiting down at 
Scotland Yard was , 

‘Was what?” 

‘A lump of paste,””’ Harvey Grimm declared, 
lighting a cigarette. “‘ Queer business, eh ?”’ 

‘“There’s no charge against the old gentleman 
and his granddaughter, then?’”’ Aaron Rodd 
demanded breathlessly. 

“None whatever. Why not try a cigarette, 
Aaron? You’re all nerves.” 

The lawyer pushed the box away from him. 

“You may think this sort of thing’s worth 
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while,” he declared gloomily. “I can’t say that 
I do. There'll be no reward to share, and it 
seems to me that we've made an enemy ; 

‘““'There’s no reward,’’ Harvey Grimm agreed, 
“but there’s this.” 

He drew his handkerchief from his pocket. A 
diamond almost as large as a cobnut rolled over 
and lay upon the desk. Aaron Rodd stared at it in 
amazement. 

‘What's that ° ’’ he demanded. 

‘““One of the Van Hutt®: diamonds,” was the 
triumphant reply. “‘ Look at it well. You won’t 
see it again. By this time to-morrow it will have 
been cut.” 

Aaron Rodd was stupefied. He looked from 
the stone up to his companion’s face. Even his 
demand for some elucidation was mute. 

“J had the duplicate ready,” Harvey Grimm 
explained. ‘‘ That was my game. I changed 
them underneath my handkerchief. It was per- 
fectly easy. They’ve got the imitation one at 
police head-quarters and they aren’t feeling par- 
ticularly pleased with themselves. That fellow 
Brodie is about the bummest detective who ever 
crossed the Atlantic.” 

Aaron Rodd was sitting transfixed. His fingers 
were shaking as they beat upon the desk. 

““ My God,” he exclaimed as light streamed in 
upon him, “ we're thieves |” 

“Don’t talk like a fool,” the other admonished. 
“It’s a fair enough game ‘between crooks. We've 
stolen a stolen jewel, and by doing it we’ve saved 
the girl and her grandfather and her brother, too, 
from gaol. That’s fair do’s, isn’t it? When I’ve 
finished with that, there’ll be a matter of three or 
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four thousand pounds for us to divide. What about 
‘it, eh?” 

He swept the jewel back into his pocket. Aaron 
Rodd’s fingers were still idly beating upon the 
desk. The walls of his dusty, bare apartment had 
fallen away, the thrall of his sordid poverty lay no 
longer like a dead weight upon his spirits. Three 
or four thousand pounds to divide ! 

‘“What you need,” Harvey Grimm declared 
briskly, handing him his hat, “is a drink. Come 
right along.” 


23°: POETRY BY COMPULSION 


R. PAUL BRODIE walked, unannounced, 
into Aaron Rodd’s office, a matter of ten 
days after the episode of the changed diamond. He 
had lost a little of his bombast, and he carried himself 
with less than his usual confidence. His eyes, 
however, had lost none of their old inquisitive fire. 
He was perfectly aware, even as he greeted the two 
men who rose to welcome him, that Aaron Rodd 
was wearing a new suit of clothes, that the office had 
been spring-cleaned, that the box of cigarettes upon 
the desk was of an expensive brand, and that the 
violets in the buttonhole of Harvey Grimm’s im- 
maculate coat had come from a Bond Street florist. 
‘Good morning, gentlemen,” he said airily, 
subsiding into the chair which the latter had vacated 
cra “Nice little trio of conspirators we are, 
e t > 
Harvey Grimm shrugged his shoulders. 
“ It’s rough on you,” he admitted—“ gives you 
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kind of a twist, of course, with the police—but I 
can’t see any sense in the thing yet. They weren’t 
meaning to trade off that bit of paste on a diamond 
expert surely |” 

The detective scratched his chin. 

‘That bit of paste,”” he declared, “‘ was all they 
had on them, anyway. Seems as though they 
hadn’t quite sized you up—you and Mr. Rodd 
here—and were paying you a test visit. Gee, 
they’re clever | ”’ 

“You had them searched, I suppose,’’ the other 
enquired, ‘“‘to be sure they hadn’t the real goods 
with them ?”’ 

“You bet!” the detective assented gloomily. 
‘““ Made it all the worse for us afterwards. | tell 
you I daren’t show my face at Scotland Yard these 
days.” | 

Harvey Grimm nodded sympathetically. 

“Still, they must know that these people aren’t 
what they profess to be,” he observed. 

‘“'That’s all very well,’ Brodie agreed, “* but 
every one goes about with kid gloves on in this 
country. That’s why I threw up my job and went 
over to the States. Even a criminal, a known 
criminal, has got to be treated as though he were a 
little God Almighty until the charge is right there 
and the proof lying handy. I spent last night with 
Inspector Ditchwater. He’s as sure as I am that 
the young man is no other than Jeremiah Sands, 
but he’d sooner let him slip through his fingers than 
take a risk.” 

‘* How does it come about, then,” Aaron Rodd 
asked quietly, ‘‘that a famous diamond thief 1s 
wearing the uniform of a Belgian officer, that he 1s 
decorated and wounded ?” 
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‘“‘ Simple as possible,” Brodie explained. ‘“‘ We 
knew perfectly well that Jeremiah Sands was a 
Belgian. That little fact had been in every de- 
scription of him that’s ever been issued. He 
chucked his little enterprises in New York, the 
moment war was declared, and sailed for Europe, 
bringing the loot with him. He was as clever as 
paint, though. He played the old game of sending 
a double to Chicago, and he was in Belgium before 
we knew the truth. There, from what we gather, 
he handed over the stuff to the old man and his 
sister, and took up his soldiering job. The worst 
of it is he’s covered up his traces so well that we 
haven’t a chance unless we can catch him, or one of 
the three, with the goods. Meanwhile, there he is, 
less than a quarter of a mile away, with half a million 
of loot under his nose ; there’s a reward of twenty- 
five thousand dollars for his apprehension ; and 
here we three men sit, needing the money, and 
pretty well powerless.”’ 

‘TY wouldn’t go so far as that,’’ Harvey Grimm 
said quietly. “‘ I don’t fancy you’ve come to the 
end of your tether yet, Brodie.”’ 

The detective knocked the ash from his cigar and 
rose to his feet. 

“Well,” he admitted, “I ain’t giving up, sure. 
All the same, this little failure has made things 
dificult for me. If I put my head in at head- 
quarters and whisper ‘ Jeremiah Sands,’ they're 
down my throat. I just looked in to see how you 
boys were,” he added. ‘‘ They’ll have tumbled 
to you both now, so I’m afraid the game’s off so 
far as you are concerned. So long! See you 


round at the Milan about cocktail time, Harvey, 
eh?” 
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Mr. Brodie took his leave, with more expressions 
of cordiality. Aaron Rodd closed the door care- 
fully after him and came back into the room. For 
several moments neither of the two men spoke. 
Harvey Grimm carefully selected a cigarette and 
lit it. Then he walked to the door, opened it and 
peered down the stairs. 

‘Too damned amiable!” he muttered as he 
returned to his place. “‘ Did you see the way he 
peered around? You have brightened things up 
a bit, Aaron.”’ 

“| haven’t done more than was absolutely 
necessary,” the young lawyer protested. ‘“‘ The 
place was simply filthy.”’ 

Harvey Grimm suddenly burst into a hearty 
laugh and clapped his knee. 

“That’s all right, old fellow,’ he declared. 
“It don’t matter a snap of the fingers. That 
chap Brodie does get me, though. A baby could 
see through him. He’s got just sense enough to 
believe that we pinched the diamond—that’s why 
he’s been round here. It just don’t matter a 
damn, Aaron, what he suspects. That diamond 
doesn’t exist any longer. Neither our friends 
whom we—er—relieved of its incriminating pos- 
session, nor Paul Brodie, will ever see that stone 
again. Let’s lunch.” 

Aaron Rodd reached for his hat and followed 
his friend out into the street. At the end of the 
little dingy thoroughfare, as they made their 
way up towards the Strand, Harvey Grimm paused 
abruptly in front of what seemed to be a small 
book-shop. There were only one or two volumes 
in the window, of what seemed to be édztions de 
luxe of some unknown work. ‘There was a single 
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modern engraving and a water-colour of Futurist 
propensities for background. Harvey Grimm eyed 
these treasures appreciatively. 

‘‘ This place pleases me,” he announced. “It 
has an air of its own. We will spend a few minutes 
here.” 

The two men entered and looked about them, a 
little bewildered by their surroundings. They 
seemed to have stepped into a small and feminine 
sitting-room, the walls of which were hung with 
water-colours of unusual subjects and colouring. 
There was a little pile of paper-covered volumes 
upon the table. A young lady of sombre and 
uncertain appearance came forward, and Harvey 
Grimm promptly removed his hat. 

‘“'We have perhaps made a mistake ?”’ he ob- 
served tentatively. “* From the exterior appearance 
of your establishment, I gathered that we might 
possibly be able to procure here something unusual 
in the way of literature. In a small way I am a 
collector of old books.” 

‘We are entirely modern here,’ the young 
woman replied. ‘I can show you hand-made 
pottery, or the water-colours of a young Futurist 
artist, or I can offer you the poetical works of one 
or two of our most modern poets. Second-hand 
books or objets d’art we do not deal in. We 
consider,” she concluded, “‘ that modernity, absolute 
modernity, is the proper cult.”’ 

Harvey Grimm fanned himself for a moment 
with his hat. His companion was gazing, with his 
mouth a little open, at a picture upon the wall which 
appeared to him to represent the bursting of a ripe 
tomato upon a crazy landscape. 

“An impression of war,’ the young woman 
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remarked, following his gaze. ‘“‘ A wonderful piece 
of work by a young Futurist painter.” 

Harvey Grimm studied it for a moment through 
his eyeglass, and coughed. He turned back to the 
table and picked up a paper-covered volume. 

“ Poetry,” he murmured, “is one of my great 
solaces.” 

““Have you met with the work of Stephen 
Cresswell ?’’ the young woman enquired, almost 
solemnly. 

_ Harvey Grimm repeated the name several 
times. 

““ For the moment ”” he confessed. 

‘““ Eightpence,”’ the girl interrupted, depositing 
one of the paper-covered volumes in his hand. 
“Perhaps your friend would like one, too. I can 
promise you that when you have read Cresswell’s 
Spring Lyrics, you will find all Victorian poetry 
anemic.” 

Harvey Grimm handed a copy to his companion, 
laid down two shillings and pocketed the eightpence 
change a little diffidently. 

‘You would perhaps like to look around,” the 
young lady suggested. 

She vanished into an inner room. Almost at 
that moment the door leading into the street was 
violently opened, and a young man of somewhat 
surprising appearance abruptly entered. He was 
over six feet in height, he wore a flannel shirt and 
collar much the worse for wear, a brown tweed 
coat from which every button was missing, and 
through an old pair of patent boots came an un- 
ashamed and very evident toe. The two visitors 
stared at him in amazement. The young man’s 
eyes, from the moment of his entrance, were fixed 
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upon the paper volume which Harvey Grimm was 
carrying. 

‘“ Sir,”’ he enquired, “‘ am I to conclude that you 
have purchased a copy—the copy of poems you 
hold in your hand ?” 

‘“‘ T have just done so,”” Harvey Grimm admitted, 
‘also my friend.” 

The young man pushed past him towards the 
inner room. 

‘ Bertha,” he exclaimed loudly, “ eightpence, 
lease |! You have sold two copies of my poems. 
he eightpence | ”’ 

There was a momentary silence and then the 
clinking of coins. The young man reappeared 
and made for the door with an air of determination 
in his face. Harvey Grimm tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Sir,” he said, “‘ forgive me if I take a liberty, 
but am I right in presuming that you are the author 
of this volume ? ” . 

“Tam,” was the prompt reply, “ and I am going 
to have a drink.” 

‘“One moment, if you please,’’ his questioner 
begged. “* This, you must remember, is an im- 
pertinent age. Modernity demands it. Are you 
not also hungry ?” 

““ Ravenous,” Mr. Stephen Cresswell confessed, 
‘but what can one do with eightpence ?”’ 

“You will join my friend and myself,’ Harvey 
Grimm declared firmly. ‘“‘ We are going to take a 
chop.” 

The young man’s tongue seemed to wander 
around the outside of his lips. 

‘A chop,” he repeated absently. 

“Ata neighbouring grill-room,’’ Harvey Grimm 
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went on. “Come, I have bought two copies of 
your poems. I havea claim for your consideration.” 

“Do I understand,” the young man asked, 
“ that you will pay for the chop ?” 

“That will be my privilege,” was the prompt 
assertion. 

“You are doubtless mad,” the poet observed, 
““ but you are probably opulent. Let us hurry.” 

They left the place and crossed the street, the 
young man in the middle. Aaron Rodd was 
speechless. His eyes seemed fascinated by the 
deficiencies of their new friend’s toilet, a fact of 
which he himself seemed sublimely unconscious. 
Harvey Grimm, however, proceeded to make a 
delicate allusion to the matter. 

“Some little accident, I gather,” he remarked, 
‘““has happened—forgive my noticing it—to your 
right shoe.” 

The poet glanced carelessly downwards. 

‘It occurred this morning,” he sighed. “ To 
tell you the truth, I had scarcely noticed it. There 
was a green streak in the sunrise. I hastened 7 

Harvey Grimm had paused in front of a boot shop. 

“This place,”’ he said firmly, “ will do as well 
as another.” 

“Why not?” the young man agreed, entering 
promptly, seating himself upon the nearest vacant 
chair and holding out his foot. ‘‘ Something 
light,” he begged. “‘ You will observe that my 
foot is long and narrow.” 

The shopman withdrew the tattered remnants 
of shoes and stared in amazement at his prospective 
customer’s bare feet. The latter held out his 
hand for a cigarette and tapped it against the side of 
Harvey Grimm’s case. 
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‘““It appears to me,’’ he continued, gazing at 
his mud-stained feet, “that I came out without 
socks. The sunrise again. However, it is a 
deficiency which I perceive that you are in a position 
to remedy.” 

He selected without embarrassment a pair of 
socks and shoes, and was perfectly willing to don a 
tie which they purchased from a small haber- 
dasher’s shop at the end of the street. That affair 
disposed of, however, he became quite firm. 

‘The affair of the chop .” he insisted. 

“We are there,” Harvey Grimm interrupted, 
leading him to an hotel grill-room. 

The young man paused before the large, open 
grid and carefully indicated the chop which he 
considered suitable for his consumption. He then 
seated himself opposite his two friends and expressed 
himself in favour of a mixed vermouth. 

‘A very pleasing encounter, this,”’ he declared, 
drawing the eightpence from his pocket and looking 
at it thoughtfully. ‘“* May I ask, sir, whether you 
are acquainted with my poems?” 

“Not yet,” Harvey Grimm confessed. 

“Your purchase, then, was accidental ?” 

“Entirely,” his patron explained. “‘ My friend 
and I are adventurers. We seek the unusual. 
The appearance of the shop where we met you 
attracted us. The young lady to whom we 
addressed some enquiries tendered us a copy of 
your verses.”’ 

The young man sighed. 

“It 1s a scandalous thing,” he said, “to be 
published in paper covers at eightpence—fourpence 
to the author. So you are adventurers. You mean 
by that thieves ? ”’ 
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“Sir,” Aaron Rodd interrupted, “I am a 
solicitor.” 

“My ignorance,” the young man declared, 
amazing, but that, I presume, is a legalised i 
of robbery? I am one of the few persons in the 
world who give value for the money I earn. I 
produce, create. If only ten thousand people in 
the city were to pay eightpence for a copy of my 
works, I should be affluent, as you two are. I 
should lunch here every day and drink Burgundy.” 

“Then in a very short time,” Harvey Grimm 
reminded him, “ you would cease to write poetry.” 

His protégé shook his head. 

‘* A well-nurtured body is an incentive to poetic 
thought,” he insisted. ‘“‘ There is a richness of 
imagery which comes with after-dinner composing ; 
a sort of mental starvation, an anemic scantiness of 
similes, which follows the fruit luncheon and cold 
water of necessity. Adventurers, gentlemen, are 

ou? That is to say you are people with wits. 
Tell me, then—bring me an idea from the practical 
world—how shall I make ten thousand people buy 
a copy of my poems : a 

“Come, that’s an interesting problem,”’ Harvey 
Grimm declared. “Of course, if one were to 
answer you in a single word, that one would be 
advertisement.” 

“Tf I could write my name across the heavens, 
or flash it from a million lights through the clouds,” 
the young man remarked, “‘ I would do so, but these 
things call for either miraculous powers or money. 
I have neither.” 

“Your case,” Harvey Grimm promised, “ shall 
have our attention, my friend’s and mine. In the 
meantime, the moment seems opportune, pending 
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the arrival of our chops, for a glance at your work. 
Permit me.” 

The poetaster crossed his legs, leaned back in 
his chair, thrust an eyeglass into his eye, and 
turned over the pages of the paper volume which 
he had been carrying. Aaron Rodd followed his 
example. The poet, entirely unembarrassed, eyed 
hungrily each covered dish which passed. At the 
arrival of the meal, Harvey Grimm solemnly 
pocketed his book and replaced his eyeglass. 
Aaron Rodd went on reading for a moment. 
Then he glanced surreptitiously at their guest and 
laid his volume face downwards upon the table. 

“Your poems, I perceive,” Harvey Grimm 
observed, as he helped himself to a potato, “‘ are 
not written for the man in the street.” 

“They are written,” the poet declared, falling 
hungrily upon his chop, “ for any one who will pay 
eightpence for them.” 

Conversation faded away. It was not until the 
service of coffee and cigars that anything more than 
disjointed words were spoken. The young man’s 
face was still colourless but his eyes were less hard. 
He took out his pencil and toyed for a moment with 
the menu. 

“ Some little trifle,’’ he suggested, ““ commemora- 
tive of the occasion ?”’ 

‘“T would rather,” Harvey Grimm confessed, 
“think out some scheme for advertising your 
work. There’s a little thing here about a lame 
*busman i. 

““ Any scheme you suggest,” the young man 
assented dreamily. “I frankly admit that the 
dispersal of my productions is a matter in which I 
have failed. ‘The appreciative few may have pur- 
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chased but the man of the day passes on, ignorant 
of the great need he really has of poetry. Ten 
thousand copies of my poems, sold in London, 
would produce at once a more gracious spirit. 
You would observe a difference in the deportment, 
the speech, the greater altruism of the multitude. 
How shall I force my works into their hands and 
their eightpences into my pocket ?”’ 

‘““ Fourpence only,’’ Aaron Rodd reminded him. 
“The publishers get half.”’ 

“In the event of a large circulation,” the poet 
pointed out, with a wave of the hand, “ better terms 
might be arrived at. You, as a legal man, can 
appreciate that possibility.” 

“There is only one idea which occurs to me,” 
Harvey Grimm declared, after a brief pause. 
‘“ Come, and we will make an experiment.”’ 

They marched out into the streets and walked 
solemnly along towards Leicester Square. Sud- 
denly Harvey Grimm stopped short and accosted 
a small, grey-haired man who was carrying a bag 
and walking quickly. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,”’ the former began. 

What is it ?”’ the little man demanded. 

Harvey Grimm took him gently by the lapel of his 
coat. ‘The little man seemed too surprised to resist. 

‘| want the privilege of a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with you,” Harvey Grimm continued. “ You 
are one of the uneducated ten thousand who, on 
behalf of my friend here, Stephen Cresswell, the 
great poet, I am anxious to reach. Have you read 
Cresswell’s poems ? ” 

‘““T am ina hurry,’’ the little man insisted, gazing 
at his interlocutor in a bewildered manner, and 
struggling to escape. 
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‘* The whole world is in a hurry,”’ Harvey Grimm 
observed, drawing the paper volume from his 
pocket with the other hand. “ This volume of 
poems will cost you eightpence. It will aa 
relief to its impoverished author, you yourself will 
become an enlightened ‘ 

‘““T wish you’d let me go,” the little man pro- 
tested angrily. “I don’t know you, and I don’t 
want to stand about the streets talking to a stranger. 
Let me go or I'll call a policeman.” 

‘““A policeman can afford you no assistance,” 
Harvey Grimm assured him. “I shall remain 
polite but insistent. You will buy this volume of 
poems for eightpence, or 

“Or what ?”’ his victim demanded. 

Harvey Grimm leaned down and whispered in 
his ear. The little man’s hand shot into his 
pocket. He produced sixpence and two coppers, 
snatched at the book and hurried off. The victor 
in this little rencontre turned to his companions 
with an air of triumph, and handed the eightpence 
to the poet, who immediately pocketed it. 

‘The whole problem is solved,” he declared. 

‘You are a great man, sir,” the poet exclaimed, 
grasping him by the hand, “ but what was it you 
whispered in his ear?” 

‘TI simply told him,” Harvey Grimm said blandly, 
“that I should biff him one. The cost of a new 
hat is ten and sixpence ; the price of your poems is 
eightpence.” 

‘You are a great man, sir,’”’ the poet repeated 
heartily. ‘‘ Watch the newspapers.” 








With a bunch of early violets in his button-hole, 
neatly and correctly dressed from the crown of his 
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hat to his patent boots, Mr. Harvey Grimm, one 
morning about a fortnight later, turned down the 
narrow street which led to his friend Aaron Rodd’s 
office. He took a few steps and paused in surprise. 
A little crowd encumbered the pavement in front 
of him. ‘There were at least half a dozen taxi-cabs 
waiting by the side of the pavement. A printer’s 
van was busy unloading. A constant procession, 
consisting chiefly of elderly and middle-aged men, 
was entering and leaving the little book-shop. 
Waiting his turn, Harvey Grimm stepped in. 
The whole of the central table was taken up by great 
piles of a little paper-covered volume, recognisable 
at once as the Poetical Works of Stephen Cresswell, 
and as fast as the flow of customers could be served, 
they departed with one or more copies in their 
pockets. The young lady whose hair was more 
untidy than ever, and who wore a stupefied air, 
doled them out in doll-like and mechanical fashion. 
She had lost her air of superiority. She pointed 
no longer to the sketches upon the walls or the 
pottery beyond. She behaved like a dazed auto- 
maton. Now and then Harvey Grimm could 
hear her reply to enquiries. 

“There will be a cloth edition of Mr. Cresswell’s 
works out in a few days,”’ she said. “* The printers 
have promised them by the‘end of the week.” 

In the background were two very obvious 
newspaper men, waiting so far unsuccessfully to 
get in a word with her. Mr. Harvey Grimm 
elbowed his way by some means or other into the 
line, paid his eightpence and retired into the recesses 
of the little suite of rooms beyond for a moment’s 
breathing-space. A rush of at least a dozen old 
gentlemen had made exit temporarily impossible. 
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As he stood and watched the scene, he was conscious 
of a fashionably dressed young man lounging in an 
easy chair a few yards away. The young man 
suddenly arose. 

‘“ My benefactor ! ’’ he cried. 

Harvey Grimm gripped his copy of poems tightly 
and held it up. 

“Pax!” he exclaimed. “I have one.” 

The poet smiled wearily. He drew his erst- 
while patron a little further back into the most 
retired portion of the premises. 

“Listen,” he said, “this has been the most 
stupendous, the most colossal joke of the day. 
On the first night I sandbagged a wholesale provision 
merchant who admitted that he had never read my 
poems, and he wrote to The Times the next morning. 
I made myself objectionable to seven others the 
following night. They, too, made various com- 
plaints. After that I retired—their description of 
my identity was becoming embarrassing.” 

Mr. Harvey Grimm was a little puzzled. 

‘But the thing has been going on right up till 
last night,” he declared. “‘ The papers for days 
have been a source of joy to me.” 

“After the first few nights,’”’ the young man 
explained, “ I was compelled to engage substitutes. 
I have acquaintances whose life has been spent— 
shall we say on the fringe of things? With their 
aid I made the acquaintance of various professional 
gentlemen from the east end, who for a suitable 
remuneration took up this business with avidity. 
They were of all sizes and they operated in all 
localities, choosing their victims, so far as possible, 
with discretion. ‘There was but one question— 
‘ Have you read the poems of Stephen Cresswell ?’ 
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—generally a bewildered negative and then biff ! 
The people began frantically to enquire who was 
Stephen Cresswell, where were his poems to 
be obtained ? People who had the slightest pre- 
tensions to literary knowledge were assailed with 
questions. Punch 7 

“YT saw Punch,”’ Mr. Harvey Grimm interrupted. 
“Very clever !”’ 

‘Then the stream began,” the young man 
continued. “‘I can assure you that from the 
opening time till dark this place is mobbed. You 
see, on the third night a confederate was saved 
from an imaginary assault by promptly producing a 
copy of my poems. He wrote to the paper in mock 
indignation but describing his escape. Then the 
rush began. Eleven thousand copies have been 
sold, some at a premium. Eleven thousand four- 
pences have found their way into my pocket. A 
morocco-bound and vellum-covered edition 1s 
waiting in the press for one thing.”’ 

“* And that ?”’ 

“The name of my benefactor. I wish to 
dedicate the third, fourth and fifth editions of my 
poems to you,” the young man declared grandi- 
loquently. 

Mr. Harvey Grimm pondered. 

“It is an immense compliment,” he acknow- 
ledged. “* We will talk of it.” 

‘““In the meantime,” the poet went on, “ listen. 
The curse of these days is jealousy and imitation. 
A young man of worthy upbringing but wholly 
ignorant of art, who perpetrated the daubs which 
you see upon the walls here, was struck with my 
success. Only last ‘Thursday an elderly gentleman, 
such a one as might have been selected by my own 
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employés, was stopped in Hampstead and asked 
whether he had seen the sketches of Sidney Went- 
worth, displayed 1n Manchester Street, Adelphi. 
The fool admitted that he had never heard of them 
and down he went. I ask you, sir, was there ever 
a more flagrant case of spoiling a man’s market? 
From the moment this absurd affair was reported, 
public feeling has begun to change. Curiously 
enough, there has been very small resentment, 
even on the part of those who have suffered slight 
pains in the cause of art, as to my methods. Now, 
however, that the idea has commenced to spread, 
that such means are becoming a regular curriculum 
of the advertiser, I have noticed distinct expressions 
of indignation. In plain words,’I can see the end 
coming.” 

‘Nothing lasts,” Mr. Harvey Grimm pointed 
out, “ and you must admit you’ve had a run for your 
money.” 

‘“T’ve had more than that, sir,” the poet ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ Iam established. Many of the leading 
periodicals of the day, including Tiz-Bits and the 
London Mail, have invited me to contribute to their 
pages. The Society of Authors has made me a 
tempting proposition to join their ranks. You may 
look upon me, sir, as a man whose future is now 
assured.” 

‘“T am delighted to hear it,”” Mr. Harvey Grimm 
declared heartily. ‘‘I fear I must now be getting 
on.” 

The young man took down his hat, possessed 
himself of a pair of expensive doeskin gloves and a 
silver-topped cane. 

“IT will let you out by the back way,” he sug- 
gested. ‘‘ It is my desire to accompany you.” 
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‘“T am going to call upon a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood,” Harvey Grimm remarked. 

‘* The friend with whom I met you first ?”’ 

‘The same.” 

““T shall accompany you,” the young man an- 
nounced, cautiously opening a side door and peering 
up and down a stone-flagged passage. ‘“‘ The way 
is Clear, sir. Come with me.”’ 

They sallied out and found themselves in the 
street. The young man gripped the arm of his 
companion. 

‘For the moment,” he confessed, “I am 
weary of poetry. I seek life. You are an adven- 
turer, you have told me. I shall link my fortune 
with yours. You*“have a brain, sir, enterprise, and 
I should imagine that you are untrammelled by the 
modern conscience. I am in the.same position. 
Poetry is affording me, for some time, at least, the 
means of sustenance. Let us go together a little 
further afield.”’ 

The older man looked his companion up and 
down. He was a strong, well-built young fellow, 
and the hollows of his cheeks had already filled out. 
Notwithstanding his mannerisms, he was without 
doubt a young man of resolution. 

‘We will see,” Harvey Grimm suggested, 
“‘ what Aaron Rodd has to say about it.” 

““T like your friend’s name,” the young man 
declared solemnly. ‘“‘ I am sure that he will accept 
me as a comrade.” 

They trod the few remaining yards of pavement, 
ascended the stone stairs, and, after a preliminary 
knock at the door, Harvey Grimm, exercising the 
privilege of familiarity, turned the handle and 
stepped inside, followed by his companion. For 
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a single moment neither of them spoke. Harvey 
Grimm’s first conscious action was to close the door 
behind him. Then they stood inside the apartment, 
transfixed. Around them was a scene of the wildest 
disorder. The linoleum had been torn up and 
thrown into a corner, planks had been torn bodily 
from the floor, the cupboards stood open and their 
contents were thrown right and left. The little 
row of tin boxes stood on their sides, and masses 
of dusty parchment littered the whole place. Seated 
in his chair before the desk was Aaron Rodd, witha 
gag in his mouth, his arms bound behind him, his 
legs tied together. His face was livid, his eyes 
half-closed. He showed no signs of life at their 
coming. ‘The poet produced a knife. 

‘“‘'We must set him free,’”’ he said. 

His companion, subconsciously amazed at the 
young man’s initiative, followed him to the desk. 
Methodically the latter, having removed the gag 
from Aaron Rodd’s mouth, cut the bonds which held 
him, one by one. Harvey Grimm produced a small 
brandy flask and held it to his lips. The poet 
threw open a window and swung the chair round. 
Aaron Rodd groaned. 

“ He is coming to,’’ Cresswell remarked hope- 
fully. 

He caught up a sheaf of newspapers and tanned 
the swooning man vigorously. Then he suddenly 
paused. Harvey Grimm followed the direction 
of his gaze. A sheet of violet-coloured note-paper 
was pinned upon the desk. The poet sniffed. 

“What a delicious odour!’ he murmured. 
‘ And how familiar |” 

They both approached a little nearer. The sheet 
of note-paper, fluttering a little in the breeze 
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which streamed through the window, gave out the 
subtlest and most delicate perfume, a perfume which 
seemed like a waft from a field of violets, carried on 
a west wind. ‘There were only a few words, written 
in a delicate feminine handwriting : 


“Should there not be honour, even 
amongst thieves?” 


The young man struck a theatrical attitude. 

“Fate has sent me to join you,” he declared, 
waving his hand towards the sheet of violet-coloured 
paper. ‘“‘I recognise the handwriting. I know 
well the perfume. I can tell you who wrote that 
note.” 


24 : AN ALLIANCE OF THIEVES 


ARON RODD was walking along the, to 

him, unfamiliar thoroughfare of Bond Street 
when he was suddenly confronted witha vision. A 
large limousine motor-car was drawn up just in 
front of him. An elderly lady with white hair, 
leaning upon the arm of a powdered footman, crossed 
the pavement, followed by a girl who was smothered 
in sables, carried a small dog under her arm, and 
wore a great bunch of violets partially concealed by 
her furs. Aaron Rodd’s abrupt pause was not one 
of politeness alone. With an eagerness which took 
no account of manners or discretion, he gazed at the 
girl, open-eyed, open-mouthed, blankly, unashamed. 
If anything were left to complete his bewilderment, 
it was the little smile upon her lips as she met his 
eyes. 
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‘“Good afternoon, Mr. Aaron Rodd!” she 
murmured, as she passed. 

She disappeared through the swing doors of the 
shop. Aaron stared after her as though expecting 
a backward glance, stared at the very handsome 
motor-car, at what appeared to be a coronet upon 
the panel, at the imperturbable expression of the 
powdered footman, standing with a rug over his 
arm, looking into vacancy. ‘Then he limped on a 
few feet and devoted himself to an absorbed contem- 
plation of some Japanese trifles in a curio shop. 

He lost count of time in his firm determination 
to await her return. Asa matter of fact, it was only 
a few minutes before he was conscious of her re- 
appearance. She hesitated for a moment on the 
threshold of the shop, shook her head at the foot- 
man, who was already opening the door of the car, 
and approached Aaron Rodd. He turned abruptly 
from the window and greeted her with grave polite- 
ness. She glanced at his left arm, still in a sling ; 
at the heavy walking-stick by which he supported 
himself. 

‘““ Good afternoon, Mr. Rodd,” she said. “ You 
have met, perhaps, with a little accident? It is 
sor” 

‘Your friends were a little rough,” he replied. 

‘“T shall be annoyed with them,” she promised. 
‘ You received my message ?”’ 

‘“ Certainly,” he replied. “‘On the whole I 
agree with you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘““And what are you doing in Bond Street?” 
she asked him. 

‘Iam on my way to meet my friend Harvey 
Grimm.” 
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She nodded. 

“That is your clever confederate, who stole our 
diamond,”’ she remarked suavely. 

‘““A very fortunate circumstance for you,” he 
ventured to remind her. “ If that stone—the real 
one, [ mean—had been discovered in your possession 
at the police-station, I fancy that your position in 
this country would have become a little difficult.’’ 

“Oh, la, la!” she laughed. “ You should 
have seen the face of Mr. Brodie though, when they 
examined the imitation stone !_ I do not think that 
the English police are pleased with him. They were 
very kind to my grandfather and me.”’ 

“* Nevertheless,” he advised, “if I were your 
brother, I think that I would keep away from 
London just now.” 

“ And why?” 

Aaron Rodd glanced up and down the pavement 
to be sure that there were no listeners. 

“That fellow Brodie is not such a fool as he 
seems,’ he declared. ‘‘ He has made one mistake. 
I do not think that he is likely to make another.”’ 

She laughed. 

“If it is to be a duel of wits,”” she murmured, 
‘“ between Leopold and Mr. Brodie, do you know, 
I believe that Leopold will win.” 

‘There is such a thing as over-confidence,”’ he 
reminded her. 

““T have so many ways,” she told him, with 
twinkling eyes, ‘‘ of diverting these people from the 
scent. Do you recognise the old lady upon whom 
I am in attendance to-day, the old lady who went 
with me into that shop?” 

‘““T have not that pleasure,”’ he replied grimly. 
“Is she one of the gang ?”’ 
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‘‘ She is a royal princess—the Princess Augusta. 
If you do not believe me, look in this week’s 
Tatler and you will see her picture—perhaps mine. 
You are a very funny man, Mr. Aaron Rodd, and 
you have treated us very badly indeed, but I like 
you—yes, I like you quite well. How much money 
did you get for that stone you stole from us ?” 

The colour mounted mercilessly to his temples. 
He seemed suddenly bereft of words. 

‘Do not be foolish,” she continued quickly. 
‘* Really, as you know, I am an adventuress myself, 
and I rather admire you both. I think that we 
ought to make friends. You could be of great 
service to us. There is no'need for us to quarrel 
because you have had the best of this first little 
exchange. What do you say to that, my friend ?”’ 

Aaron Rodd found himself and became once 
more a man. He looked her squarely in the eyes. 

‘““T would rather be friends with you,” he said, 
“than any one in the world.” 

For a moment the triumph was his. It was she 
who was almost embarrassed by his directness. 
Then intervention came. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “the Princess! Au 
revoir | ”’ 

She stepped lightly away from him, with a little 
nod of farewell. The footman stood bare-headed 
as he opened the door of the car. One of the 
principals of the establishment which the grey- 
haired lady had just quitted stood bowing upon the 
pavement. In the face of all -this, the girl turned 
deliberately around and waved her hand as the car 
drove off. Aaron Rodd limped down Bond Street, 
called for a taxi and drove to the Milan Court. . . 

His two auditors listened to Aaron Rodd’s 
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story with varying expressions—the poet with 
pleased and affable sympathy ; Harvey Grimm, 
on the other hand, with obvious irritation. They 
were seated in a corner of the smoke-room and the 
latter at once despatched a waiter for a copy of 
the Tatler. When it arrived, they all three pored 
over one of the leading illustrations. ‘There was 
no doubt whatever in the minds of any of the three 
men as to the identity of the girl who was depicted 
as being amongst the ladies-in-waiting of a royal 
personage. 

“ That,”’ the poet declared, “is a young lady 
whose name is Henriette de Floge. She has an 
underhand service at badminton and she wants to 
learn to be a Futurist. She attended a class last 
year, organised by an artist friend of mine in 
Chelsea. Yegods!” | 

“That, without a single doubt,” Aaron Rodd 
assented, laying his forefinger upon the illustration, 
“is the young lady who was in attendance this 
afternoon upon the Princess Augusta.” 

“* And it 1s equally and absolutely and conclusively 
certain,’ Harvey Grimm pronounced, “that she 
came to Manchester Street, Adelphi, as the con- 
federate of Jeremiah Sands.”’ 

“Who,” the poet asked eagerly, “is Jeremiah 
Sands? I like the name.” 

‘ Jeremiah Sands,” Harvey Grimm told him, 
‘is the head and brains of the smallest but most 
formidable band of criminals who have ever suc- 
ceeded in eluding -justice for nearly ten years. 
There is a reward of twenty-five thousand dollars 
for his arrest in America, and he is wanted 1n most 
of the capitals of Europe. He has a dozen aliases 
and a score of personalities. This much about him 
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is certain. He is either of Belgian or French birth, 
he is a young man, and he has spent the greater 
part of the last seven years in America. The 
universal excuse given by the police of every 
ecountry for their failure to apprehend him, is that 
for at any rate the last five years he has simply 
accumulated his booty and has made no effort to 
dispose of it. As you know, most of the thieves of 
the world are traced backwards through the receiver 
of stolen goods. His last exploit in New York was 
the theft of the Van Hutten jewels. It was, without 
a doubt, one of those diamonds which was mislaid 
in Aaron Rodd’s office, and it was one of Jeremiah 
Sands’ agents who paid our friend here that last 
domiciliary visit in search of it.”’ 

“What, by the by, became of that diamond ?” 
the poet enquired. 

‘We are living upon it,” Mr. Harvey Grimm 
confessed. 

The poet sighed enviously. 

‘“Tt is a beautiful existence,’ he declared. 
‘When are we going to embark upon another 
adventure of the sort ?”’ 

‘* The aftermath of the last one is still enveloping 
us,’ Mr. Harvey Grimm reminded him. “ There 
is Scotland Yard, who have seen the imitation 
stone and who suspect us of changing it. Then 
there is Mr. Jeremiah Sands, who knows that we 
did, and who is only just beginning to realise that 
we have been clever enough to dispose of it. Finally 
there is Mr. Brodie, the amateur detective, who has 
the same idea and who is furious with us for letting 
him down with the authorities. Between the three, 
you see, our position is a little dificult. Personally, 
Iam much interested in our friend Aaron’s account 
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of his conversation with the young lady. Her 
suggestion of some measure of alliance appeals to 
me.” 

‘And me,” the poet agreed. “ Let us approach 
them at once. I should like to come into contact. 
with this Jeremiah Sands.”’ 

There was a brief interval whilst a waiter deposited 
before them a tray of cocktails, subtly ordered by 
the poet by means of sundry evolutions with his 
forefinger. Afterwards, Mr. Harvey Grimm sat for 
a few moments in silence, smoothing out his 1m- 
maculate doeskin gloves. 

“Listen,” he said presently, after a cautious 
glance around the room, “I will tell you my 
impressions. Jeremiah Sands has never been caught, 
for two reasons—first, because he has stored up 
all his booty and has never been in the hands of 
the receivers ; secondly, because he has hiding- 
places in every capital of Europe, all of them safer 
than London or New York. At the present mo- 
ment he is like a rabbit which has been ferreted out 
of its hole. Europe is suddenly closed to him. He 
has been driven to London. He is ill at ease here. 
He has lost many of his agents. To maintain his 
Belgian nationality he has been forced into the 
army. The perfect machinery of his wonderful 
system must be seriously dislocated. The time, 
too, has probably arrived when he finds it necessary 
to dispose of some of his plunder. Let us offer 
him a tentative amity.” 

Aaron Rodd frowned. 

‘Do you think that he would trust us after that 
last little affair? I don’t mind being the thief or 
the thief-catcher,’”’ he added bluntly, “ but I rather 
hate being the third party.” 
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“The only party we have to consider is our- 
selves,” Harvey Grimm replied deliberately. ‘‘ To 
tell you the truth, I fear that we have lost the 
confidence of Paul Brodie. I am not sure whether 
it would be worth our while to try and regain it. 
The sharing of rewards is a poor game. I would 
rather hear what Jeremiah Sands has to say.” 

He took up his pencil and scrawled a few lines 
across a half-sheet of note-paper. They both 
looked over his shoulder : 


“If the young lady with violets would 
like to resume her conversation with a 
certain person in Bond Street this morning, 


please reply in Friday's ‘ Telegraph.” 


“IT propose,’ Mr. Harvey Grimm explained, 
“to insert this in to-morrow morning’s Telegraph, 
to send a copy to Mr. Brinnen and await results.”’ 

“ Brilliant |”? the poet exclaimed. “It gives 
the proper flavour to the whole thing. But why 
not write a note and send it up by the waiter ? ”’ 

Mr. Harvey Grimm smiled. 

“My young friend,” he said, “you are an 
adventurer of the bull-dog type. Let me tell you 
this. I happen to know it to be a fact. From the 
moment when Mr. Paul Brodie communicated his 
suspicions as to our friends, to Scotland Yard, their 
every movement, and without doubt their corres- 
pondence, has been closely watched. I will guarantee 
to you that not a letter is delivered to either Captain 
Leopold Brinnen, to Mr. Brinnen or to the young 
lady, which does not run a very considerable risk of 
being opened.” 

The poet listened with a pleased smile. 
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‘““T like the flavour of this sort of thing,’ he 
acknowledged. ‘‘ Let us insert the advertisement, 
by all means. If the young lady suggests a meeting, 
I shall recommend myself as the most suitable person 
to keep the appointment.” 


Soon after midday, two mornings later, Mr. 
Stephen Cresswell entered the smoking-room at 
the Milan. He was carrying a Daily Telegraph 
under his arm, he wore a bunch of violets in his 
button-hole, and he was dressed with great care. He 
approached the table where Harvey Grimm and 
Aaron Rodd were awaiting him. 

‘* You, too, have seen the answer to our advertise- 
ment?” he exclaimed. “ Capital !”’ 

‘We were just now discussing it,’ Harvey 
Grimm assented. 

The poet sat down, made signs to the waiter, 
hitched up his trousers and made himselfsthoroughly 
comfortable. 

‘“T have decided,” he announced, “‘ that I am 
the proper person to entertain the young lady.” 

Harvey Grimm nodded thoughtfully. 

“Tell us through what channel of thought, my 
young friend, you have arrived at that conclusion ?”’ 
he begged. 

The poet straightened his tie. There was no 
doubt that he was a remarkably good-looking young 
man. 

‘““T am a modest person,” he said, “‘ but it 1s 
useless to deny that nature has been kind to me. 
Then, too, there 1s a peculiar and romantic import- 
ance attached to the successful poet whose reputation 
has been enhanced in so singular a fashion. The 
young lady will be interested in me from the start. 
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She will be proud to remember that we are old 
acquaintances, and she will treat me with greater 
confidence than any ordinary person.” 

Harvey Grimm lit a cigarette deliberately. 
Aaron Rodd’s heavy eyebrows seemed to have 
contracted a little. 

“Why are you so sure that it will be the young 
lady who will keep the appointment ?”’ the former 
enquired. 

Stephen Cresswell placed his forefinger upon 
the advertisement in the paper which he had been 


carrying : 
Milan Café, luncheon, 1.15 Wednesday. 
Will discuss. Bond Street. 


‘That tells us nothing,’’ Harvey Grimm pointed 
out. ‘‘So far as the probabilities are concerned, 
I should say that it is extremely unlikely that either 
the young lady or any of those associated with her 
will keep the appointment. Any negotiations we 
may have will probably be conducted through a 
third party.”’ 

The poet’s face fell. He ordered another cocktail 
brusquely. 

*“How shall we know whom to look out for, 
then ?’”’ he demanded. 

“The onus of recognition will rest with the 
others,’ Harvey Grimm replied. “ I have engaged 
a table just inside the door. We shall take our 
places there before one-fifteen and await the arrival 
of whoever may come.” 

“In case it should be the young lady,”’ the poet 
persisted, ‘“‘ you would find that my previous 
acquaintance with her would be of immense service 
tous. She would place confidence in me.” 
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“You shall be of the party,” Harvey Grimm 
promised. “I have ordered the table for five, 
so as to be on the safe side. I do not understand 
our friends selecting such a place for a meeting, 
but, on the other hand, there is a flavour of genius 
in such apparent recklessness. If you are ready, 
I think it 1s time that we made a start.” 

They strolled down to the café and took their 
places at a table just inside the door. At precisely 
a quarter past one a little tremor of excitement 
suddenly unloosed their tongues. 

“My God !” Harvey Grimm muttered. 

“They must be mad !”’ Aaron Rodd whispered, 
in a hoarse undertone. 

“It 1s Henriette de Floge,’’ Stephen Cresswell 
murmured complacently. ‘“* You will perceive soon 
the advantage of my presence.” 

The girl approached their table smilingly. She 
was followed by the young officer in Belgian uniform. 
The three men rose to their feet. She smiled 
pleasantly at Aaron Rodd. 

‘You have not yet met my brother, have you ?” 
she asked. “Let me present Captain Leopold 
Brinnen—Mr. Aaron Rodd, Mr. Harvey Grimm, 
and . 

She paused, with her eyes fixed questioningly upon 
the poet. The young officer had brought his heels 
together and bowed ceremoniously to the two men. 

“Tam not, I hope, forgotten,”’ the poet observed. 
““ My name is Stephen Cresswell. 1 have had the 
a of playing badminton with you in Walter 

onne’s studio.” 

She looked across at him with slightly upraised 
eyebrows, the faint tracings of a somewhat insolent 
smile at the corners of her lips. 
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‘Badminton? Is that an English game? I 
perceive that I have a double. I have not played 
it 9? 


‘You are Mademoiselle de Floge?” the poet 
persisted. 

She shook her head gently. 

‘“ On the contrary,”’ she replied, “‘ Iam Henriette 
Brinnen. Leopold, this is Mr. Stephen Cress- 
well.”’ 

They all took their places, the poet a little 
heavily. His stupefaction, even though it pro- 
ceeded from a different cause, was only a little less 
profound than that of the other two. Mr. Harvey 
Grimm took up the menu once more and gave a few 
murmured orders to the maitre d’hétel. Aaron 
Rodd, who was on her right-hand side, leaned 
towards the girl. His face was almost haggard 
with anxiety. 

‘“ Forgive me,” he whispered, “‘ but is this wise ? 
Have you counted the cost of it?” 

““T do not understand,” she answered, a little 
vaguely. 

“You know that we are all watched,’’ he re- 
minded her. ‘‘ We thought it best even not to 
communicate with you direct.”’ 

“You three are such droll men,” she laughed. 
“There is your nice-looking friend, Mr. Stephen 
Cresswell, who sits there and will not take his eyes 
off me. He does not believe that he has never met 
me before. And Mr. Harvey Grimm—well, he 
does not seem a nervous person, does he, and just 
now he 1s almost pale. And you, too—you speak 
with bated breath of risks and being watched. 
How, then, do you carry through your great coups, 
my friend? Have you not learnt the first axiom 
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of the adventurer—there is nothing which dispels 
suspicion so readily as candour ? ” 

Aaron Rodd shrugged his shoulders and busied 
himself with the task of attending to his com- 
panion’s wants. Conversation around the little 
table became platitudinal. The three men, although 
they behaved in all respects reasonably, were 
unable to keep their thoughts and attention from 
wandering continually towards their slim, grave- 
looking young guest in his somewhat battered 
uniform, who seemed chiefly engrossed with his 
luncheon. It was hard to believe that he sat 
there in one of the best-known restaurants in the 
world, with a great price upon his head. In some 
respects he was like his sister, Aaron Rodd decided, 
although there was a curious virility of expression 
which flashed sometimes into his features, and a 
more calculating light in his hard, clear eyes. His 
mouth was unusually long, straight and thin, his 
cheekbones a little high. One could believe that, 
notwithstanding his inconsiderable stature, his 
frame was like steel. He spoke English very 
deliberately, with now and then the slightest 
American accent, but on the few occasions when he 
addressed his sister it seemed to be a relief for him 
to relapse into French. It was not until the coffee 
was served that he leaned a little towards Harvey 
Grimm and dispelled by a few words the atmosphere 
of unreality which had somehow or other hovered 
over the little luncheon-party. 

“* Sir,” he proposed, “ let us approach the object 
of this meeting.” 

‘With pleasure,”” Harvey Grimm assented. 

“For some reason or other,’’ the young man 
continued, “‘ my sister, although, as we know to our 
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cost, her acquaintance with you so far has not been 
altogether profitable, has confidence in you. Let 
us speak frankly. You gentlemen, I believe, are 
what is generally known as chevalers d’industrie ?” 

There was a sudden flush of colour in Aaron 
Rodd’s cheeks. ‘The poet, who was a little sullen, 
distinctly scowled. Only Harvey Grimm bowed 
placidly, seemingly unconscious of the faint note 
of contempt in the other’s tone. 

‘In the ordinary sense of the word, that is true,” 
he admitted. 

‘“ Consider, then, our position,’ the young man 
continued. ‘“* My grandfather and sister, whom I 
meet again after an absence of some years, owing 
to the haste with which they were compelled to leave 
Belgium, are almost penniless. My own—savings 
consist of perhaps half a million pounds’ worth of 
diamonds. These jewels,” he went on, knocking 
the ash from his cigarette, ‘‘ have all been stolen. 
They can only be disposed of in an irregular fashion. 
That is to say, the stones must be recut. In 
normal times, this problem would present no 
difficulties to me. To-day, when London 1s the 
only capital of Europe open to us, I must admit 
that I find myself in a difficult position. The few 
artificers in this country are, I understand, well 
known and watched. I am bound, therefore, to 
employ an agent. Under the peculiar circum- 
stances to which I have alluded, I cannot seek for 
an honest man. I am prepared to make it worth 
the while of men such as yourselves to deal honestly 
with me.” 

‘My brother has your English gift of plain 
speech, you see,” the girl whispered soothingly to 
Aaron Rodd. 
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The young officer lit a fresh cigarette and watched 
the smoke curl upward for a moment. 

“ Surely it is best?” he said softly. “‘ These 
gentlemen are at the present moment living, and 
living, no doubt, exceedingly well, upon the pro- 
ceeds of one of my diamonds. They should not, 
therefore, be sensitive.”’ 

“I may be allowed to remind you, sir,’’ Harvey 
Grimm interrupted, “that, incidentally, the little 
artifice by means of which we secured it 1s respon- 
sible for your unhindered presence here to-day.” 

‘““T take that fact into consideration,’’ Leopold 
Brinnen assented, “‘in the toleration with which 
I view the circumstance. The point is, are you 
willing to deal with me ?”’ 

“Tam perfectly willing to do so, sir,’’ Harvey 
Grimm replied. ‘I am willing, too, and so, I am 
sure, are my friends, to take a certain amount of 
risk. JI may add that I am probably the only man 
in England who can dispose of your jewels so that 
they cannot be traced, but before we proceed 
further, let me ask you a question. Are you aware, 
sir, of your position ? ‘There is an amateur detective 
here from New York, named Paul Brodie, who has 
no other object in life than to lay his hands upon a 
certain person. Scotland Yard, although just now 
they are a little fed up with Mr. Brodie, have very 
definite intentions with regard to the same person. 
You are living here openly. You are even flaunting 
your well-known Belgian uniform. There are eyes 
upon us as we sit at this table. There are eyes upon 
you and your sister and your grandfather, from the 
moment you rise in the morning till the moment 
you retire at night. Your rooms are at all times 
subject or liable to be searched. Any place you 
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might visit is liable to be searched. Let me ask you, 
then, a plain question. More than any other 
quality I admire courage. Don’t you think, how- 
ever, that you are playing a little too near to the 
fire?” 

The young officer stroked his thin black mous- 
tache. He had listened to Harvey Grimm’s words 
attentively. He even indicated, in the slow move- 
ment of his head, some measure of approbation. 

‘To all that you have said, Mr. Harvey Grimm, 
I can make you only one reply,” he said. “‘ Every 
step which I have taken in life has been care- 
fully thought out. The present position, although 
necessity has here intervened to some extent, has 
been subject to the same attentive consideration. 
I am safer than you think. Let that be enough. 
That I have friends is proved by the little visitation 
which was made upon Mr. Aaron Rodd the other 
day. I offer you no apologies, sir,” he continued, 
bowing across the table. “ It was part of the game. 
When we thrust the law outside our lives, as you 
have done and I, then we must take our knocks 
philosophically. For the future, however, even 
though we play the thieves’ game, there is no reason 
why we should not play it honestly.” 

‘““A very admirable sentiment,’ the poet mur- 
mured. 

‘To put this matter upon a business basis, Mr. 
Grimm,”’ Captain Brinnen continued, “ supposing 
I supply you with a certain quantity of diamonds, 
will you guarantee to have them cut so as to render 
them unrecognisable, dispose of them, hand me 
See of the proceeds and retain a third your- 
se P 99 

‘‘ [have worked before upon those terms,” Harvey 
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Grimm replied. “I accept them. There is one 
little matter, though, to be cleared up.” 

Captain Brinnen smiled grimly. 

““T fancy that I follow you,’ he observed. 
‘You refer to the mysterious disappearance of a 
diamond from your friend’s office ?”’ 

Harvey Grimm coughed. 

‘ Bearing in mind, as I took the liberty of point- 
ing out a few minutes ago, that its disappearance 
saved you from considerable inconvenience ‘ 
he began. 

‘The affair is finished,” Brinnen interrupted. 
“Carry out faithfully the other transactions which 
we may arrange, and we will adopt—shall I say a 
resigned attitude '—with regard to that incident. 
When are you prepared to deal with the first parcel 
of stones ?”’ 

“At any moment,’’ Harvey Grimm promised. 
‘You will bring them to me ?” 

The girl, who had been listening eagerly to their 
conversation, leaned across the table. 

‘“] think,” she said, “that this time you had 
better come and fetch them, Mr. Grimm, or, better 
still—send Mr. Aaron Rodd.” 

“Or me,”’ the poet suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“It is to be Mr. Aaron Rodd,” she decided. 
“You will not be afraid?” she added, turning 
towards him with a little smile at the corners of her 
lips. 

Pe Where am I to come to, and when?” he 
enquired. 

She glanced at her brother, then back again 
towards her neighbour. 

“‘ T shall tell you presently,”’ she whispered. 
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The little party broke up shortly afterwards. 
The hall outside, where they lingered to make 
their adieux, was unusually crowded. Harvey 
Grimm felt a touch upon his elbow. 

‘“‘ A pleasant luncheon, I trust ?” 

He frowned as he recognised Brodie, who was 
apparently waiting forafriend. It was exactly the 
meeting which he had desired toavoid. He greeted 
him, however, with his customary geniality. 

‘“ Lunching late, aren’t you ?”’ he observed. 

Brodie seemed scarcely to hear him. His 
eyes were fixed upon the young Belgian, who, with 
his arm in a sling, was being helped carefully into 
his overcoat. Suddenly, however, he stretched 
out his arm, laid it upon Harvey Grimm’s shoulder 
and drew him to within whispering distance. 

“See here, Harvey,” he muttered, “I don’t 
know what game you’re playing, but if any man tries 
to boost me, he’s going to have a rough journey.”’ 

Harvey Grimm was shocked. 

‘““ My dear fellow |! ” he began. 

‘ Don’t waste your breath,” the other interrupted, 
as he turned away. “* Remember I’ve got my eye 
on you, as well as our friend there. It may be a 
waiting game, but you'll find me there at the finish, 
sure as my name’s Paul Brodie.” 

He strode off towards the telephone booth. 
Harvey Grimm found his hand gripped by his guest. 

‘‘ My sister and I thank you for a very excellent 
luncheon, Mr. Grimm,” Captain Brinnen said 
politely. “I trust that you will soon give us an 
opportunity of repaying your hospitality.” 

‘You will come to me,” the girl whispered in 
Aaron Rodd’s ear, “‘ at number ee Grosvenor 
Square, this afternoon at five o’clock. 
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The poet was inclined to be peevish as the three 
men walked down the Strand. 

‘““In this adventure,” he declared, ‘‘I do not 
see where I come in. Aaron Rodd is to go and 
fetch the diamonds, and probably have tea with the 
beautiful young lady who has changed her name, 
and you,” he went on, addressing Harvey Grimm, 
‘* thereupon vanish with the stones to your mysteri- 
ous treasure-house and return with the gold. Iam 
simply not in it. I might as well not exist.” 

“Tt is regrettable but true,” Harvey Grimm 
assented. ‘‘ Remember, however, that you are a 
self-invited new-comer to our little circle. A place 
shall be found for you presently. I can promise 
you that the cycle of our adventures will not be 
ended with the realisation of Jeremiah Sands’ 
diamonds. This affair, unfortunately, presents no 
opportunity for your activities. I do not propose, 
even, to offer you more than a trifling share in th 
financial results.” 

“ Financially,” the poet announced airily, “I 
am independent. The taste for my poetry has 
spread like a forest fire. ‘There will be a trifle of 
mine, by the by, in the Pa// Ma// to-night. Don’t 
forget to look out for it.” 

Harvey Grimm for once was unsympathetic. 

““ Look here,” he said, stopping suddenly, “I 
wish you’d forget your poetry for a few minutes. 
There is just one way you can make yourself useful. 
You saw a sleek, podgy, bulky, fat-faced looking 
man, with hair brushed back, who spoke to me in 
the hall at the Milan ?” 

The poet nodded. 

““T remember,’’ he murmured, “‘ wishing that 
you would allow me to edit your acquaintances.” 
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““‘That man,” Harvey Grimm continued, “ was 
Paul Brodie, an amateur detective. He has set 
himself the task of bringing about the arrest of 
Jeremiah Sands. He came to Europe with that 
idea. It was he who had the old gentleman and 
his daughter taken to the police-station from my 
rooms. We have been working together, but 
he’s out with us now, and he blames us for that 
fiasco. Ishould like to know why he is still hanging 
about the Milan Court.” 

‘““] will return there,’’ the poet promised. “I 
will endeavour to engage him in conversation.” 

Harvey Grimm smiled pityingly. 

‘Oh, my ingenuous youth !”’ he murmured. 
‘Your ideas of tackling a detective are bright and 
engaging, yet do your best. The very imbecility 
of your methods may lead to success. I should very 
much like to know where Paul Brodie 1s proposing 
to spend this afternoon.” 

Cresswell nodded in mysterious fashion and left 
them. Harvey Grimm passed his arm through his 
friend’s as they turned into the little street which 
led down to Aaron Rodd’s offices. 

“Aaron,” he said earnestly, “if your little 
expedition this afternoon should by any chance 
involve you in any manner of trouble, remember 
that there’s one golden motto—silence. You make 
a cult of it in private life. If anything should 
happen to you—don’t depart from it.” 


At precisely the appointed hour Aaron Rodd 
was shown by a footman in deep black livery into a 
small but charmingly-furnished room in the largest 
house which he had ever entered. On his way thither 
he had caught the sound of many voices, laughing 
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and talking, the tinkling of teacups, the scraping of 
a violin. Evidently some sort of reception was in 
progress, for outside a canvas shelter was stretched 
to the kerbstone, and a long row of automobiles 
and carriages was in evidence. It was almost ten 
minutes before the door was abruptly opened and 
Henriette Brinnen appeared. She had changed her 
clothes since luncheon, and was wearing a gown of 
some soft grey material, and a large hat with black 
feathers. In her hand she was carrying a small 
brown paper package, sealed at both ends. The 
little smile with which she welcomed him was 
bewildering. 

“ T have kept you waiting,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ and 
I must send you away again quickly !_ Believe me, 
I am not always so inhospitable. This afternoon, 
as it happens, Madame is receiving and I must help 
her. I would ask you to come and be presented, 
but it 1s more important that you proceed swiftly 
with your mission.” 

‘““Of course,’’ he assented, taking the parcel 
from her hand. 

‘ Tell me first,” she begged, keeping her fingers 
upon the closed door, “‘ why were you so sad and 
silent all luncheon-time ?””’ 

He laughed a little hardly, hesitated, and was 
suddenly frank. 

‘* Because,” he told her, “ I have not yet got used 
to my new role in life.” 

‘* But it is amusing, surely ?”’ 

“Perhaps I am old-fashioned,” he sighed. 
‘““T rather resent being driven into the crooked 
ways.” 

‘You are thinking only of yourself, then ?” 
“To be perfectly truthful,” he assured her, 
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““T was thinking very little of myself. I am 
afraid for you.” 

‘“‘ But why for me?” 

‘Because you are reckless,’ he answered. 
‘Your brother may be the cleverest adventurer 
who ever kept the police at arm’s length, but there 
is always the risk. You cannot go on playing a 
part for ever. You may hide at the Milan Court 
and call yourself what you will, and the chances are 
with you, but to borrow some one else’s identity, to 
advertise yourself as the companion of a reigning 
princess, to occupy a position of trust and favour in 
her household and help to receive her guests, how 
long do you think that will go on?” 

She laughed at him, but her eyes were full of 
kindness. | 

‘You speak only of my brother’s cleverness,”’ 
she said. “Is that because 1amawoman? Let 
me assure you, my dear friend, in many ways I am 
his equal. Your fears are exaggerated. I am 
right, am I not, when | assume that your present 
position is new to you?”’ 

“It 1s,’”” Aaron Rodd confessed. ‘ Until these 
last few weeks—until the day, in fact, when I first 
saw you in the Embankment Gardens and Harvey 
Grimm sauntered, an hour later, into my ofice—I 
have lived miserably, perhaps, but honestly.” 

She laughed once more in his face. 

“Qh, but you are so foolish |”? she murmured. 
‘‘ Believe me, no person is really honest. We all 
live upon our neighbours. There is only one thing 
in life which is common to all religions—honour. 
By honour I mean fidelity to one’s friends. Take 
that into your heart, dear Mr. Aaron Rodd, and you 
can hold your head as high as any man’s on earth.” 
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He stooped and kissed her fingers as she stood 
by the open door, an action, curiously enough, 
which he had never contemplated in his life before 
in connection with any woman, yet which seemed to 
him at that moment an entirely natural proceeding. 

“That, at least,’ he promised, “is something 
which I can hold on to.” 

He descended the stairs, the clasp of her fingers 
still tingling on his, was handed from the grave 
major-domo, who guarded the hall, to another 
servant, and on to the footman, who summoned 
a taxi-cab for him. He gave the address of his 
office and was driven promptly off. <A few yards 
from the corner of the Square, however, the taxi-cab 
slackened speed and stopped by the side of the 
pavement. Almost before he realised what was 
happening, the door was opened. Ain inspector, in 
uniform and peaked cap, let down the vacant seat 
and sat opposite tohim. Mr. Paul Brodie, smoking 
a large cigar, followed and took the place by his 
side. The cab went on. Aaron Rodd remained 
stonily silent. The eyes of the two men were 
fixed upon the brown paper parcel which he had had 
no time to conceal. 

‘“ Sorry to take you out of your way, Mr. Rodd,”’ 
Brodie said, with ponderous sarcasm, “ but we 
just want you to call for a moment at the Marl- 
borough Street police-station. In the meantime, 
you wouldn’t care to tell us, I suppose, what 
you have in that small parcel you are holding so 
carefully ?”’ 

Aaron Rodd sat perfectly still. A chain of wild 
ideas flashed through his brain, only to be instantly 
dismissed. He thought of throwing the parcel 
out of the window, hurling himself upon the two 
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men and making a fierce struggle for liberty. 
There was something ignominious in the facility of 
his capture, in the completeness of his failure. 
Yet he realised perfectly well that escape by any 
means was hopeless, that behaviour of any sort 
incompatible with his supposed position would be 
an instant confession of guilt. 

‘““T am engaged on confidential business on 
behalf of a client,’’ he announced stiffly, ‘‘ and I 
cannot conceive what authority you have to delay 
me or to ask me questions.” 

Mr. Brodie nodded sympathetically. 

‘““That’s perfectly correct,’’ he admitted, “ per- 
fectly correct.” 

Not another word was spoken until the cab 
drew up outside the police-station. Mr. Brodie 
paid the taxi-cab driver, and Aaron Rodd, with an 
escort on either side of him, crossed the pavement, 
passed through the bare stone hall and into a small 
waiting-room. A superintendent, who was writing 
at a desk, glanced up as they entered. Mr. Brodie 
leaned down and said a few words in his ear. 
The former nodded and turned to Aaron Rodd. 

‘“ Have you any objection,’ he asked, ‘‘ to our 
examining the parcel which you are carrying ?” 

“None whatever,” Aaron Rodd answered 
coolly. 

Mr. Brodie took it from him and carried it to 
the desk. The superintendent broke the seals and 
withdrew the lid from an oblong wooden jeweller’s 
box. There was a mass of cotton-wool inside, 
which he hastily removed. Then his fingers 
suddenly stopped. He gazed downwards and 
frowned. Mr. Brodie’s face was a study. The 
imprecations which broke from his lips were trans- 
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atlantic and sufhcing. Aaron Rodd, emboldened 
by their consternation, stepped forward and looked 
over their shoulders. At the bottom of the box 
reposed a small, black opal scarf-pin, the safety- 
chain of which was broken. The superintendent 
rose to his feet, whispered something sharply to 
Mr. Brodie, who lapsed into a gloomy silence, and 
turned to Aaron Rodd. 

“Do you mind telling me where you were 
taking this box, Mr. Rodd ?”’ he asked. 

‘To a jeweller’s, to have the pin mended,” was 
the prompt reply. 

The superintendent replaced the wadding, thrust 
the lid back along its grooves, tied up the box and 
returned it to its owner. 

‘We are very sorry to have interfered with your 
mission,” he said, “‘ but before you leave us I am 
going to ask you, so that we may be perfectly 
satisfied, to allow me to search your person.” 

Aaron Rodd shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Pray do as you will,” he consented, holding 
out his arms. 

The superintendent went carefully through his 
pockets, felt his clothing and returned to his place. 

“We are very sorry to have detained you, sir,”’ 
he said, ‘the necessities of the law, you know. 
Inspector, get Mr. Rodd another taxi-cab.”’ 

“I know something about the law,’’ Aaron 
Rodd declared, trying hard to feel that this was not 
some absurd nightmare, “and I still fail to realise 
on what possible authority you can practically 
arrest a solicitor leaving the house of an exceedingly 
distinguished client, break the seals of a private 
packet, and dismiss him without a word of explana- 
tion.” 
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The superintendent glanced severely at Mr. 
Brodie. 

“We are unfortunately in the position, Mr. 
Rodd,” he confessed, “‘ of having been misled by 
false information. We can do no more nor less 
than apologise. Our action, mistaken though it 
seems to have been, was undertaken in the interests 
of the law, with the profession of which you are 
connected. I hope, therefore, that you will be 
tolerant.”’ 

Aaron Rodd received his packet, wished the 
three men a brief “‘ Good afternoon,” and left 
the police-station. He drove at once to his office, 
where he found the poet reclining on three chairs 
drawn up to the window, with a block of paper 
in his hand and a pipe in his mouth. 

‘“Where’s Harvey Grimm ?”’ Aaron demanded. 

The poet laid down his pencil and waved his 
hand. 

“ Gone !”’ 

“Gone? Where?” 

“| have no idea,’’ was the bland reply. “I 
spent an hour or two at the Milan, conversing with 
several friends, and incidentally looking out for 
Mr. Brodie. Then an ideacame tome. I needed 
space and solitude. I thought of your empty rooms 
and I hastened here. If you would like to 
listen . 

‘Damn your poetry !”’ Aaron Rodd interrupted. 
‘Tell me what you mean when you say that Harvey 
Grimm has gone! ‘He was to have been waiting 
here for me.” 

“As I left the Milan,” the poet explained, ‘ I 
enquired of the hall-porter if Mr. Harvey Grimm 
had returned. The man told me that not only had 
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he returned but that he had left again in a taxi-cab, 
a few minutes afterwards. I understood the fellow 
to say that he had gone into the country and would 
not be back for several days.” 

Aaron Rodd put his hand to his forehead. 
Already a dim suspicion of the truth was finding its 
way into his brain. Then there was a gentle 
tinkle from the bell of his newly installed telephone. 
He took up the receiver. The voice which spoke 
was the voice of Harvey Grimm. 

“That you, Aaron?” 

é¢ Yes | > 

“ Anything happened ?” 

&¢ Yes | Lad 


“It’s O.K. You needn’t explain. Back in 
about a week. So long.” 

Aaron Rodd laid down the recetver. He was 
still a little bewildered, oppressed by a certain sense 
of humiliation. He threw the packet which he 
had been carrying so carefully upon his desk and 
scowled. 

““'What’s upset you ?”’ Cresswell asked amtably. 

“Seems to me I’m nothing but a cat’s-paw,”’ 
Aaron Rodd replied gloomily. “A messenger 
boy could have done my job.” 

“Don’t worry,” the poet advised. “By the 
by, you don’t happen to know of a rhyme for silken, 

our” 


The telephone bell, ringing once more, tnter- 
vened to save the poet from the ink-pot which 
Aaron’s fingers were handling longingly. 

‘What is it?’’ he demanded, taking up the 
receiver. 

“Just a little message for Mr. Aaron Rodd, 
please,” was the soft reply. ‘“* Please forgive me— 
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it was so necessary. And the pin was for you—a 
little peace-offering. Will you please have the 
chain mended and wear it?” 

That was all. ‘There was no pause for any reply. 
The connection was finished. Aaron laid down the 
receiver, lit a cigarette and almost swaggered back 
to his desk. 

‘Sorry, old fellow,” he said genially. “I 
can’t seem to think of one for the moment. I'll 
have a try.”’ 


25 : ULYSSES OF WAPPING 


N the following morning, Aaron Rodd, 

somewhat to his surprise, received a visit 
from his only client. Mr. Jacob Potts, who was a 
publican and retired pugilist, and whose appearance 
entirely coincided with his dual profession, looked 
around the apartment with a little sniff. 

“Ho!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Better times arrived, 
eh? ’Ad a spring-cleaning, ’aven’t you? Tele- 
phone, too, and new chairs! Golly ! Does it 
run to cigars?” 

Aaron Rodd shamelessly offered him a box of 
Harvey Grimm’s Cabanas. His client bit off the 
end of one with relish and seemed inclined to 
swallow it. He eventually spat it out, however, 
lit the cigar, and, throwing himself back in a chair, 
crossed his rather pudgy legs. 

“ Know anything about maritime law?” he 
began. 

“Not much,” Aaron Rodd admitted. “A 
lawyer very seldom knows anything outside his little 
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bent,” he wenton. ‘‘ We have great rows of books 
properly indexed, turn up the point and read the 
decisions.” > 

“ ‘Where are your’n ?”’ Mr. Jacob Potts enquired, 
looking around the somewhat bare walls. 

‘“‘ Pawned,”’ Aaron Rodd confessed. ‘“ All the 
same, I can go into the law library and give you an 
answer on any point you like to put forward, within 
a very few minutes,” 

Mr. Potts nodded. 

‘“That’s why I kind of took a fancy to you years 
ago, when you was a nipper,” he confessed. ‘‘ No 
doubling and twisting about you. Just a straight- 
forward answer toa straightforward question. ‘Do 
you know anything about maritime law?’ sez I. 
‘No,’ sez you, ‘ but I can find out.’ And so you 
can. Now, one of the regular kidney of you 
fellows ’d have been messing about for half an 
hour and then have read it all out of a book. 
You never tumbled to it yet, guv’nor, did you, 
what my new line of business was?” 

“Never,” Aaron Rodd acknowledged. “ From 
your conversation at various times I gathered that 
you saved money in the ring, acquired a prosperous 
public-house property, and were in some way or 
other responsible for the organisation of labour in 
your neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Jacob Potts grinned. 

“Let it go at that,” he decided. ‘‘ Well, the 
point I want to know about is this. Supposing in the 
course of business I committed an offence against 
the law, you understand, and I legs it for a nootral 
country, you see—might be Holland, for instance 
—can I be ’auled off a Dutch boat in nootral waters 
on my way to Holland ?”’ 
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“It would depend,” Aaron Rodd replied, ‘on 
the nature of your offence. I will let you know 
your exact position, if you like to come in a little 
later.” 

“That goes,” Mr. Potts agreed. “I’ve a call 
to make at a public-house in Craven Street. There’s 
a promising lad there I saw with the gloves on for 
the first time in ’is life the other night. I thought 
of making a match with ’im against Canary Joe. 
’Ave you ever seen Canary Joe box ?” 

‘“‘T have never seen a boxing match in my life,” 
Aaron Rodd replied. 

‘““Lumme!” Mr. Jacob Potts gasped. “* Well, 
J suppose your’s ain’t a sporting profession. 
Mine 1s—in every sense of the word,” he added 
with a grin. “‘ What about twelve o’clock, guv’nor? 
That'll give me time to get a can of beer and some 
bread and cheese.”’ 

‘““T shall be quite ready for you at that time,” 
Aaron Rodd promised. — 

The ex-publican departed, and Aaron Rodd, 
after giving him time to get away, followed him 
out into the street, spent half an hour in the nearest 
law library, and returned with a volume under 
his arm. He found the poet seated on the top of 
the stairs outside his rooms. 

‘“ My dear fellow,” the latter exclaimed peev- 
ishly, as he rose to his feet, “this new habit of 
yours of locking the door after you is most in- 
convenient.” 

‘Why not go to your club and wait ?”’ Aaron 
Rodd suggested. ‘‘ It’s only a few yards away.” 

‘‘ Inhospitable,” the other sighed, ‘‘ and I have 
come to you filled with a most generous idea. 
Listen. This may seem a commonplace thing to 
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you, but to me it 1s an epoch in my career. I have 
opened a banking account.” 

“T noticed that the book-shop was thronged, 
as usual, as I came by,”” Aaron Rodd remarked. 

“This week,’ the poet declared solemnly, 
“will practically sever my connection with the 
book-shop. My publishers insist upon it that 
my work must be distributed in the regular fashion. 
Henceforth, the poems of Stephen Cresswell will 
be on sale at every reputable bookseller’s—at four 
and sixpence, if you please. I have also an agent, 
and, as I before remarked, a banking account. 
Things have changed with me, Aaron Rodd. Only 
yesterday I found myself in need of a ten-pound 
note, referred the matter to my publishers and 
found them most affable. . . . How are adventures 
this morning ?”’ 

“Nothing doing,” was the prompt reply, “ until 
Harvey Grimm comes back. My only client has 
been to ask me a question about maritime law. 
He is coming back directly.” 

The poet ignored the hint. 

‘“My presence here will do you good,” he 
pointed out. ‘‘He will perhaps take me for 
another client. He is not a man of culture, by 
any chance?” 

“He is not,” Aaron Rudd admitted tersely ; 
““nor 1s he one of those who have been whacked 
into reading one of your poems.” 

‘““He must have read about them, at any rate,” 
Cresswell insisted a little irritably. “If you 
introduce me, you had better mention my identity. 
Fame so far has left me quite unspoiled. [I still 
feel a little thrill of pleasure in noticing the effect 
which the mention. of my name has upon strangers. 
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. . . Come in,” he added pleasantly, in response 
to a thunderous knock at the door. 

The door opened and Mr. Jacob Potts entered, 
bringing with him a strong atmosphere of old ale 
and bread and cheese. To Aaron Rodd’s surprise, 
he recognised the poet with a broad grin. 

‘“My Ulysses of Wapping!” the latter ex- 
claimed, holding®out his hand. ‘“‘ What a meet- 
ing !” 

‘Mr. Jacob Potts jerked his thumb towards 
Cresswell as he turned to the lawyer. 

“One of my clients,” he remarked. 

Aaron Rodd was puzzled. He had once paid 
a visit to the river-side public-house over which 
Jacob Potts presided, and he found it hard to 
associate Cresswell in any way with the atmosphere 
there. Mr. Jacob Potts had pressed a thick fore- 
finger to his lips. 

‘“Mum’s the word, guv’nor,’” he declared 
reassuringly. ‘“‘ Don’t you worry.” 

The poet picked up his hat. 

“From this gentleman,’ he asserted gran- 
diloquently, ‘‘ I have no secrets. To be frank with 
you, it was he and another friend who are respon- 
sible for those incidents in my career with which 
you have been professionally connected.” 

Mr. Jacob Potts glanced at him admiringly. 

‘That’s ’ow ’e talks down at Wapping. Ain’t 
it wonderful !”’ he observed. 

Stephen Cresswell edged towards the door. 

‘“ When you have finished with our friend here,” 
he said, addressing Aaron, “‘ come across to the 
Milan. I have a proposition to make anent the 
opening of my banking account. It is connected 
with food and drink. Au revair! Farewell, my 
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river-side Goliath,” he added, waving his hand to 
Jacob Potts. ‘“* Remember, our little bargain still 
goes.” 

Mr. Potts’ large face was convulsed into humor- 
ous wrinkles. 

‘* That’s a queer gent,’ he declared, as the 
door closed. ‘‘Come to me, ’e did, sometime 
ago—heard I’d been a bit of a Bruiser and asked 
me to teach ’im a knock-out blow, something 
quick and not dangerous. Lord love me, I used 
to let "im go on, and give ’im ’Is fill 0’ beer, for 
the sake of hearing ’im talk |! "Ow I larfed when I 
tumbled to ’is game—me and the missis ! He’d 
written some stuff wot no one would read, and ’is 
idea was to advertise it. Up you goes to an old 
gent ata dark corner. ‘’Ave you read my book ?’ 
he arsks. ‘No!’ sez the old gent. ‘ Cresswell’s 
Poems, eight-pence a copy, number thirty-two 
Manchester Street,’ he sez, and biffs ’im one. 
Then other nervous old gents ’ear about this and 
buys the poems, give the proper answer when they’re 
tackled and ’ome they goes to tea. “Oly Moses, 
it was a great scheme, but it was a greater before 
I'd done with it !”’ 

‘Where did you come in ?”’ Aaron Rodd asked 
curiously. 

Jacob Potts drew his chair a little closer to Aaron 
Rodd’s desk. 

Well,” he explained, “it’s giving things away 
a bit, but to one’s lawyer I don’t know as it matters. 
I’m a kind o’ provider of men as can be trusted to 
give any one a clout on the side of the ’ead and no 
questions arst. I could lay my hand at the present 
moment on some fifty of ’em, good to give any 
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after yon chap’d come to me, I’d twenty-five of 
’em out, all asking the same question, at ten bob a 
time. It cost ’im a bit.” 

‘‘ But where on earth did he get the money ?”’ 
Aaron Rodd asked. ‘“ He was broke when we 
met him first.”’ 

‘I financed him,’”’ Jacob Potts confessed. “I 
tell you the idea fair tickled me. I found the 
coin and he paid me back like a gentleman. I 
only sends ’em out now when we’re slack with other 
work, but whenever we ’ave a little affair doing, 
whatever the cost may be, we always commence it 
the same way—‘ ’Ave you read Stephen Cresswell’s 
poems ?’ ‘ No,’ —and then biff |’ 

The publican leaned back in his chair and his 
fat body shook with laughter. He mopped the 
tears from his eyes with a big red bandanna hand- 
kerchief. 

‘To think of meeting ’im ’ere !”” he murmered 
weakly. ‘‘ You see, we ’as our jokes even in the 
serious professions. Not that I ever let my boys 
go too far,”’ he concluded, ‘‘ and I keep ’em out of 
trouble as much as I can. That’s why I want to 
know the law about this sea business.” 

Aaron Rodd read him extracts from the volume 
he had brought back, and explained several doubtful 
points. The publican’s face was a little grave 
when he had finished. 

‘“‘T ain’t at all sure,”’ he decided, “‘ that I fancy 
trusting any of my best boys with this job, and I 
loathe foreigners, any way.” 

“Well, I won’t ask you any questions,’’ Aaron 
Rodd said, “‘ but if you want any free advice, here it 
is. You’ve made plenty of money. I should keep 
friends with the law, if I were you. You can’t 
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employ such a band of rufhans as you’ve been 
talking about, and not find a wrong ’un amongst 
them now and then.” 

“If one o’ my lads,” Jacob Potts declared 
solemnly, “‘ was to squeal, | tell you the rest would 
be on ’im like a pack of fox’ounds on a fox. They’d 
tear ’im limb from limb, that’s wot they’d do.” 

“That wouldn’t do you a great deal of good if 
you were in prison,” Aaron Rodd reminded him. 
“* However, you know the law now.”’ 

““T know it, and I ain’t sweet on the job,” Mr. 
Jacob Potts confessed. ‘“‘’Owsomever! Good 
morning to you, Mr. Rodd, and much obliged. 
You'll add your little bit on to my quarterly account. 
. . . . Wot ’o, another client !’’ he added. “ I’m 
toddling.”’ | 

He shook hands with his adviser and reached 
the door just as it was opened and Henriette 
entered. He stood for a moment as though 
stupefied. Then, as he disappeared through the 
doorway, he turned round and winked solemnly 
at Aaron. 

‘Wishing you good morning, guv’nor!” he 
said as he closed the door. 

Curiously enough, as on that first morning 
when they had met in the Embankment Gardens, 
a little ray of wintry sunshine, which had stolen in 
through the dusty, uncurtained windows, lay 
between them. Aaron Rodd, whose first impulse 
had been one of joy at this unexpected visit, stopped 
suddenly in his progress across the room. ‘There 
was something so entirely different about her, 
a change so absolute and mystifying. The 
faintly supercilious deportment and expression of 
the young woman of the world, carrying herself so 
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easily and with such natural grace and self-posses- 
sion, seemed to have deserted her. She was 
suddenly a frightened child seeking for shelter, 
and with a lightning-like effort of imagination he 
seemed to see her flying for sanctuary from those 
terrors of which he had already warned her. 

“Ts anything wrong?’ he enquired quickly 
—‘‘ anything fresh, I mean?” 

She sank into his chair. She was panting a 
little, as though she had been hurrying. 

“Tam afraid!” she confessed. ‘“I am 
terrified ! Give me your hand to hold, and 
listen.” 

She gripped his strong fingers. They both 
almost held their breaths. ‘There was no sound 
except the distant rumble of traffic. By degrees 
she grew calmer. 

“You are not worrying about my errand?” 
he asked anxiously. “ You know what happened 
to me?” 

“Tt isn’t that,’’ she told him simply. . “ That 
was all planned beforehand. You didn’t mind?” 

“* Of course not,” he assured her. 

“Tt is something which happened before I 
came to England,’”’ she went on, “ something 
terrible, something from which it seems to me 
I can never escape. Listen. ... I must tell 
you one day—I shall tell you now. Leopold has 
always been fortunate, but the luck went against 
me one day. I was face to face with detection. | 
had the whole of the jewels in my possession. I 
was confronted with the worst. I hadn’t time to 
think. I killed the man who would have brought 
ruin on all of us, and—and, on me, worse than 
ruin. . . . Do you hear ?—I killed him !” 
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Aaron Rodd sat speechless. She seemed so 
small and delicate-looking. It was incredible | 

“He was a great man, a colonel in the Prussian 
Guards. He had high connections, some of them 
Belgian. The threats of his people reached my 
ears even before I had escaped. They swore to 
get me back into Belgium, and if I were once there, 
God knows what would happen to me! At first, 
when I reached London, I felt safe. I managed 
to become attached to the household of Madame. 
Surely in London was sanctuary! And lately I 
have felt different. This man—lI will not tell 
you his name—he is connected even with the 
family of Madame herself. I begin to fear that 
they have suspicions. The Princess has been 
cold to me lately. There are several others in the 
household who seem to look askance at me. I 
have had letters from relatives in Belgium, inviting 
me to go back. Some of them, I know, have been 
forgeries. During the last few days I have been 
followed about. Only yesterday there was a little 
fog. I was in the Square, near the corner of Brook 
Street. Suddenly I heard swift footsteps just 
behind me, there was a whistle, a taxi-cab drove up 
by the kerb. There was a man in it, sitting back 
inthe corner. I saw his face—it was cruel, horrible! 
I could hear another man running from out of the 
fog towards me. I knew what they wanted—to 
thrust me into the taxi-cab. And just at that 
moment I shrieked, and two strangers came from 
one of the big houses and I clung to them. The 
taxi-cab drove off and the man seemed to melt away. 
The two gentlemen thought I was mad. They 
escorted me to another taxi-cab. Since then | 
dare not move alone.” 
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‘* How did you come here ?’”’ he asked. 

‘“In one of Madame’s cars. It waits for me 
outside. Even at the corner of this street there 
were two men who frightened me. To-day my 
week of service is up with Madame. She has not 
encouraged me to stay longer. She looks at me 
with the eyes of suspicion. And at the Milan 
Court I am afraid ! My grandfather is so old—the 
world is finished for him. And Leopold is so cold 


and mysterious. He comes and goes with never a 


word. ... There! You see what has happened 
to me!” she exclaimed, with a little quaver in her 
tone. ‘‘I have lost my nerve. And I have been 


brave, Monsieur Aaron Rodd—believe me, I have 
been brave.” 

‘““Of course you have,” he answered encourag- 
ingly, “‘ and of course you will continue to be brave. 
You must not fancy things. Believe me, you are 
safe here—safe, at least, against being sent back to 
Belgium against your will. The fears for you and 





about you ” 

“Well, what are they?’ she interrupted 
anxiously. ‘‘ Tell me about them ?”’ 

‘These diamonds,”’ he continued slowly. “ If 


I might venture to say so, it seems to me that your 
brother is making a mistake in dragging you into 
the affair at all. We could have done our business 
with him and left you out of it.” 

‘“ But he is watched every hour of the day,” she 
explained. ‘‘ They cannot find the jewels, and 
they can prove nothing against him unless they do 
find them, but they know very well that soon he 
must dispose of them, and they never willingly 
let him out of their sight. Besides, we are all to 
Share in the proceeds. Why should we not take a 
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little of the risk ? Oh, believe me,’”’ she went on 
eagerly, ““I can face anything that comes to me 
through the jewels. It is the other thing I am 
afraid of. I cannot speak even to you of that 
awful moment. ‘The man who guessed our secret-— 
he offered silence. We were alone... .” 

She broke off suddenly, absolutely incapable 
of speech. She was white almost to the lips. Her 
eyes were filled with reminiscent horror. He 
leaned over and took her hands once more a little 
clumsily in his. 

“Don’t think of it,” he begged. ‘“‘ That part 
of it, at any rate, is done with. One must fight 
for what one has, for the sake of others.” 

“I know—I know!” she agreed, trying to 
smile at him. ‘“‘ But tell me again—there isn’t 
any way, is there, that the Belgian authorities— 
I suppose they do still control their own law-courts— 
could be cajoled into having me sent back? I am 
frightened. I begin to wonder whether these men, 
whom I am sure have been watching me, are 
emissaries from the foreign police.” 

He smiled reassuringly. 

‘““Not a chance,” he declared. “‘ They have 
something else to do just now. Believe me, you 
are frightening yourself about nothing. If you 
are being watched, and I should think it extremely 
probable that you are being watched, it is simply 
because you are living under the same roof as your 
brother and because you are an exceedingly likely 
medium for the disposal of the jewels.”’ 

“Tf I were sure that that was all!” she murmured. 

“Tt is all,’’ he told her confidently. ‘“‘ There ! 
Besides, in that other case, remember that you 
are not friendless. I don’t think I need tell you,” 
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he went on, a little awkwardly, “‘ that if there were 
any way I could help, any way I could ensure your 
safety, it would make me very happy.” 

‘“‘T think that I felt that,” she answered softly. 
“] think that that is why I came to you. Leopold 
has gone to one of his hiding-places—I do not know 
where—and he will not be back for several days. 
Please do not go far away. Be where I can tele- 
phone to you, or come.” 

‘“‘T wouldn’t ask anything better,” he promised. 

Her eyes glowed for a moment. She gave him 
her hand impulsively, and he was dizzy with the 
strangeness and the joy of it. He had been so 
long debarred from intercourse with her sex that 
femininity was making a late but extraordinarily 
subtle appeal to him. He found himself, even in 
the moment when he was studying the colour of her 
eyes, counting the wasted years of his life, remember- 
ing with a sick regret the lines upon his face, the 
streak of grey in his hair. - 

“You are going back now to the Milan?” he 
enquired. . 

“From here. You could not aad 

‘* Of course I could,”’ he assented eagerly, taking 
down his hat. “I promised to meet our friend 
Cresswell there.” 

‘That ridiculous poet !’’ she laughed. ‘‘ What- 
ever made him a friend of yours ?”’ 

“ He would tell you Fate,’”’ was the smiling reply. 
‘‘ Harvey Grimm would tell you a sense of humour. 
I really don’t know what I could say about it. He 
isn’t a bad fellow.”’ 

“You are sure you have no more business to 
attend to?”’ she asked earnestly. ‘I can sit and 
wait quite patiently while you finish.”’ 
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He sighed as he closed his desk. 

‘‘T am afraid my office itself is rather a farce,” 
he told her. ‘“‘ As a lawyer I have been a failure. 
My only client passed you on the stairs as he went 
out.” 

She heard him a little incredulously. 

‘““That seems so strange,” she observed. “I 
am sure that you are clever.” ” 

‘The majority of the world seems to have 
come to a different conclusion,’”’ he sighed, as he 
stood on one side to let her pass out. 

“Here comes your client back again,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ I will wait for you upon the landing.” 

Mr. Jacob Potts came puffing up the stairs. He 
beckoned mysteriously to Aaron Rodd and drew 
him on one side. 

‘““Guv’nor,” he whispered, “’ave you got any 
pals in this building ?”’ 

‘““T don’t know that I have, particularly,” was 
the somewhat doubtful reply. ‘“ Why?” 

“Gave me quite a turn,’’ Mr. Potts confessed. 
“ There’s two of my boys below, two of them who 
are on that job I came to consult you about.” 

‘They are probably shadowing you,’’ Aaron 
Rodd suggested. 

“Td give ’em shadow, if they tried that game 


on!” Mr. Jacob Potts asserted truculently. 
“’Owsomever, you've got the office, if there’s any 
pals of yourn about. . . . If you’ve any fancy, sir,”’ 


he added, as he turned away, “for seeing a little 
bout to-night down at my place, I’ve arranged for 
that young fellow I spoke about to come down and 
put ’em on with Canary Joe. ’Arf-past nine, and 
no questions arst of a friend.” 

“ Vll remember,” the other promised. 
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‘Won't keep you longer,’’ Mr. Potts observed, 
turning heavily away. ‘“ There’s other clients than 
me about this morning, wot ’o |” 

He turned back from the doorway and indulged 
in a huge and solemn wink. 

‘“Arf-past nine,” he called out, “ nothing 
charged for admission, but the salt air down 
Wapping way encourages the thirst, which is good 
for the trade. Bring a pal, if you’ve a mind.” 

Aaron waited until his client had reached the 
first landing before he rejoined Henriette. They 
drove in what was, to him, unaccustomed splendour 
to the Milan, and parted in the little hall. 

‘Tt is foolish,’ she said, as she held out her 
hand, “‘ but I feel better because I have been frank 
with you. Sometimes my fears seem so unreal, 
and then sometimes I close my eyes and I get these 
horrible little mind pictures. Ah, but you do not 
know the terror of them ! This is England, though, 
and that was what they all said—‘ In England you 
will be safe.’ Tell me you are sure that I am safe?” 

‘“ Absolutely,”’ he declared confidently. 

She waved her hand to him from the lift, and 
he proceeded to the smoking-room in search of 
Cresswell. 


The poet, having received forty pounds from 
his publishers, was thoroughly disposed towards 
a frivolous evening. He was consequently a little 
dismayed when, as they sat at dinner that same 
evening, Aaron Rodd, who had been a little dis- 
trait, suggested an alteration in their evening’s 
entertainment. 

‘IT wonder,” he said, “if, instead of going to 
the ‘ Empire,’ you would care to see a bout between 
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Canary Joe and a youthful barman who I under- 
stand possesses genius ? ”’ 

The poet made a wry face. 

‘““T am rather fed up with biffing just now,’ he 
confessed, “‘ but Canary Joe—why, that’s old man 
Potts’s protégé.”’ 

Aaron nodded. 

“The affair is to take place in a room at the 
back of his public-house,” he observed. 

Cresswell sipped his wine and considered. His 
attitude was obviously unfavourable. 

“Tam in the humour,” he declared, “‘ for a more 
enervating atmosphere, the warmth and comfort 
of the Empire lounge, the charm of feminine society 
—even from a distance,” he added hastily. “I 
am feeling human to-night, Aaron Rodd—very 
human.” 

‘Tt 1s possible,’”’ his companion continued slowly, 
“that an adventure 

The poet’s manner changed. 

“More than anything in the world I am in the 
humour for an adventure,’’ he asserted eagerly. 

“Then I think we will see Canary Joe,’’ Aaron 
Rodd decided. ‘“‘ You shall be my guide.” 

The long taxi-ride would have been a little 
depressing but for the poet’s uproarious spirits. 
He sang himself hoarse and filled the vehicle with 
cigarette smoke. They reached at last a region 
of small streets all running one way ; in the back- 
ground a vision of lights, suspended apparently 
from nowhere, the sound of an occasional siren, the 
constant, sometimes over-powering odour of river- 
side mud. When at last the taxi-cab came to a 
standstill, they were near enough to the river to hear 
its rise and fall against a little bank of shingle. 
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From behind the closely-drawn windows of the 
public-house, one side of which seemed to abut on 
to the river-side, came the sound of many voices. 
They dismissed the taxi-cab and pushed open the 
swing-doors. The poet, who had been complaining 
bitterly of thirst on the way down, led the way to the 
counter. 

‘Two whiskies and sodas, Tim,” he ordered. 
“* Where’s the guv’nor ?”’ 

The man jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 

‘Up in the room, getting things to rights,” 
he announced. “If you take my advice, Mr. 
Cresswell, you'll slip in there as soon as you’ve had 
your drink. There'll be a crowd when the gong 
goes, and they’re a tough lot to struggle with for 
seats.” 

Aaron glanced around. The room was filled 
with a motley throng of river-side loafers, with here 
and there a sprinkling of sailors. One huge 
Dutchman, in a soiled nautical uniform, was already 
furiously drunk. ‘The two young men slipped up 
the stairs, to which the poet led the way, and passed 
through the door into the further apartment, just 
as the Dutchman’s truculent eye fell upon them. 

‘““ Shouldn’t wonder if we didn’t tumble across 
something in the way of an adventure here,’’ the 
poet remarked cheerfully. ‘“‘ We ought to have 
changed our clothes. Hello, here’s the boss.” 

Mr. Jacob Potts, on his way down the long, 
dimly lit room, came to a sudden standstill. His 
expression scarcely confirmed the welcome which 
the heartiness of his invitation earlier in the day had 
promised. He glanced at the two visitors in some- 
thing like dismay. Nothing, however, could damp 
the poet’s spirits. 
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‘“ We've come down to see the scrap, guv’nor,” 
he declared. 

“Tf you have,’”’ Mr. Jacob Potts replied, with 
something which sounded threatening in his tone, 
‘you're welcome. If so be that you’ve any other 
reason for your coming, maybe a word of advice 
from me wouldn’t be out of place, and that word’s 

it.” 

‘“‘When we've seen the scrap and not before,” 
Cresswell chuckled. ‘“ Do you know that it cost 
the best part of a quid to get down here, guv’nor ? 
Bring ’em in and let’s see what stuff they’re made 
of.” 

Jacob Potts looked at the speaker doubtfully. 

‘You've ’ad a drop, young fellow, you ’ave,” he 
muttered. 

‘Trenchantly and convincingly put, old chap,” 
the poet replied, steadying himself by the back of 
the chair. ‘‘ My dear friend and I are making an 
evening of it.” 

Mr. Potts’s face cleared a little. 

‘ Boys will be boys,” he assented amiably, “ and 
there’s none of you the worse for a drop o’ good 
liquor on board. Fact is I’m a bit jumpy to-night,” 
he confessed. ‘‘ My boys have got a little game on 
—to-night of all nights | Did you happen to notice,”’ 
he asked anxiously, “if that goll-darned Dutchman 
was down there ?”’ 

‘There is a son of Holland in the bar,’’ the 
poet replied, “in a glorious state of inebriation. 
He is seeking for some one to destroy. Tell you 
the truth, we fled before him. His eye rested upon 
us and he scowled.”’ 

Mr. Jacob Potts lifted a blind and stared out 
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‘“‘ That’s his steamer lying there,’’ he muttered. 
‘“‘T wish to God he’d get aboard her !” 

Aaron Rodd moved softly to his side. 

“Is this the little game you spoke of,” he 
enquired—*“ the game your boys have on to-night 
—the one which brought you up to consult me 
about maritime law this morning ?”’ 

“It is,” Jacob Potts admitted, “‘ and wot about 
itr” | 

Aaron Rodd shrugged his shoulders. Before 
he could reply, however, a gong sounded. The 
door of the room was thrown open and a surging 
mob from the bar streamed in. 

“Front seats,’’ yelled the poet, making a dive 
forward, but Aaron caught him firmly by the arm. 

‘“ Stephen,” he whispered, ‘ there’s something 
up here to-night. We may have to come into it. 
Let’s get seats by the door, where we can slip out 
quietly. I’m not joking.” 

Considering all things, Cresswell was wonder- 
fully amenable. ‘They stood on one side and let 
the crowd rush past them and eventually found two 
seats against the side wall, within a few yards of the 
door. Mr. Jacob Potts seemed for the moment to 
have forgotten their existence. He was standing 
in the middle of the little ring, which was roped off 
on a raised platform, stamping with his heel upon 
the floor. ‘There were shrill whistles and cries of 
‘ Order.” 

“Gents,” Mr. Potts announced, “this is a 
light-weight scrap, twelve rounds, between our old 
friend Canary Joe and a youngster I found in 
Craven Street—Jimmy Dunks.” 

He pointed first towards a pimply-faced young 
man, with flaxen hair brushed smoothly down over 
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his forehead, attired in scarlet knickerbockers and a 
pink vest, over which heterogeneous attire he had 
thrown a soiled, light-coloured ulster. His op- 
ponent wore a thin flannel vest, a pair of dilapidated 
golfing knickerbockers and the remains of a dress- 
ing-gown. ‘They both arose and made awkward 
salutations. Canary Joe was evidently the favour- 
ite, but Mr. Potts himself led the applause for his 
opponent. , 

“Fair do’s, gents,” he begged. ‘‘ This young 
’un’s a stranger, but from what I’ve seen of ’im | 
believe ’e’s out to do ’is best, and we none of us can’t 
do more.”’ 

There were a few more preliminaries and the 
two young men faced one another. They moved 
round for a moment like cats, amidst an almost 
breathless silence. Then there were one or two wild 
plunges, a little more cautious sparring, and a yell 
of applause as the young man in the golfing knicker- 
bockers landed his right very near his opponent’s 
mouth. 

“Don’t you treat ’im too light, Canary,” they 
yelled from the back. ‘“* Keep your eye on ’is left.” 

There was a brief pause at the end of the first 
round. Canary Joe sat scowling at his opponent 
as he received the attentions of his second. The 
next round, although without decisive effect, was 
more vigorous ; the third produced a black eye 
each. ‘The audience settled down to enjoy itself. 
Suddenly the door at the back of the room was 
opened and from somewhere below came the 
sound of a gong struck three times. There were 
little murmurs of annoyance, disjointed oaths and 
growls from various quarters, but, without a single 
‘moment’s hesitation, at least a score of the audience 
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rose to their feet and made for the door. Aaron 
Rodd and his companion watched them as they 
slunk by. The poet was exceedingly interested. 

‘Some one’s going to get a biffing to-night,”’ 
he confided. ‘‘ I wonder what it’s all about.” 

Aaron acted on an inexplicable impulse. 

‘““Let’s go and see,” he suggested. 

The poet rose at once to his feet. He was 
ready enough, if a trifle dubious. 

‘They won’t want us butting in,”’ he remarked. 
‘All the same, we might see a little of the fun. It 
will be more like the real thing than this.” 

They passed down the few stairs into the bar. 
Several of the men had paused for a drink, but 
others had already slunk out into the street. Follow- 
ing on the heels of the hindermost, Aaron Rodd 
and his companion found themselves almost 
swallowed up in a sudden fog which had rolled in 
from the river. From somewhere in the midst of 
the chaos they heard a quick, authoritative voice. 

“Joe, you and half a dozen of you take the 
corners of the street. Hold up anything that 
tries to come down. Start a fight amongst your- 
selves if there are coppers about. You others come 
out on the wharf.” 

“That Dutchman’s in this, I’ll swear,” the 
poet whispered. “ Let’s try and find our way 
down to the river. JI know where the gate is.” 

Almost as he spoke, a heavy hand descended 
upon his shoulder, and a dark evil face was thrust 
almost into his. 

“Look here, guv’nor,’’ the man said, “ you 
mayn’t be after any ’arm down ’ere but it’s one 
o’ them nights we don’t need strangers around. 
You tumble? The old man’s wolves are out 
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and they’ve a nasty way of snapping anything 
that comes along.” 

‘““What’s the game, Sid?” the poet asked 
engagingly. ‘‘ We’re only here for a bit of sport.” 

‘Never you mind what the game is,” was 
the terse reply. “‘ You get back and watch those 
two chickens scratching one another’s faces.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then from a 
few yards off came the sound of a slight moan, 
as from a person suffocating. 

‘“ What’s that ?’’ Aaron Rodd demanded sharply. 

“Never you mind what it is,” was the swift 
reply from their unseen adviser. “ Take your 
carcases inside, if you want to keep them whole.” 

He vanished in the fog. Aaron Rodd gripped 
his companion’s arm. 

“Stephen,” he muttered, “that was a woman’s 
voice |” 

‘* Sounded like it,” the poet assented. “ Have 
you got your electric torch in your pocket ?” 

66 Yes I > 

They heard the rattle of a key in the gate which 
led out on to the wharf. For some time it refused 
to turn. Again they heard the moan, and Aaron’s 
blood ran cold. 

“JT can’t stand this, Stephen,” he whispered 
hoarsely. “‘ Come on.” 

‘““One moment,” the poet answered. “ They 
can’t get the gate open. I don’t believe the 
guv’nor’s on to this. Stay where you are for 
a minute.” 

He hurried back, tore up the stairs and into 
the dimly lit room, filled still with breathless 
expectancy. It was the end of another round, 
during which Canary Joe had obtained some 
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slight advantage. The poet walked straight up the 
room, regardless of the growls which assailed him, 
and touched its presiding spirit upon the shoulder. 

‘““Guv’nor,” he said, “you told me, when we 
had dealings, that you’d never taken on any job 
in which there was a woman to be harried.” 

‘““That’s right, boy,” Jacob Potts agreed. 

‘““There’s a woman in the game to-night, a 
woman who has been brought down here by 
some of your lot, and who is down there now, 
either drugged or half-conscious. They are try- 
ing to get her on the Dutchman’s steamer.” 

‘How do you know it’s a woman?” was the 
brief demand. 

‘““T tell you we both heard her groan,”’ the poet 
insisted. 

Jacob Potts rose to his feet. 

‘“ Boys,” he said, addressing the belligerents, 
‘and gents, there will be a ten minutes’ interval. 
Sorry, but it’s business. Joe will serve the drinks, 
which for this occasion only will be free.” 

The ten minutes’ interval, softened by the 
promise of free drinks, displeased no one. Jacob 
Potts, still in his shirt-sleeves, strode out of the 
place, through the front room of the public-house 
and out into the street, where a queer, unnatural 
silence seemed to reign. 

‘There ain’t no woman about ‘ere!” he 
exclaimed. 

Aaron Rodd suddenly flashed his torch. The 
iron gate was closed. There was no one before 
it. They could hear the sound of men’s footsteps 
a few yards away on the old wooden wharf. 

“ They’ve just gone through,” Aaron whis- 
pered fiercely. ‘“‘ Come on!” 
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Jacob Potts produced a key from his pocket 
and swung the gate open. 

“Tf you fellows have made a fool of me,” he 
muttered, “‘there’ll be trouble, but if my boys 
have let me in, there’ll be hell !”’ 

Just as he finished speaking they once more 
heard the faint, smothered cry from in front, 
followed by a man’s oath. They saw the flashing 
of a light and heard the fall of a rope from the 
wharf into the river. Jacob Potts quickened his 

ace. 

a Turn on that glim o’ yours, guv’nor,” he 
growled, “and mind where you're going. ’Ullo 
there !”’ 

There was a confusion of answering voices. 

‘It’s the guv’nor !”’ they heard some one say. 

Then the light of Aaron Rodd’s torch flashed 
upon the short, wooden dock, and upon the half- 
dozen men grouped at the top of the crazy steps 
at its furthest extremity. One of them came back. 
It was the man who had warned the poet and 
Aaron. 

‘““Guv’nor,”’ he said earnestly, “ this ain’t your 
show. You leave us alone and get back to the 


fight.” 
“That be damned!” Jacob Potts replied 
firmly. ‘It’s no job of yourn to tell me wot 


to do. You know very well there’s just one 
thing I stick at, and I asks you a plain question, 
Sid, and a plain answer expected. Is that bundle 
you're carrying a woman, or ain’t it?” 

‘It’s a woman,” the man proclaimed doggedly, 
‘and it’s going on board the ‘ Amsterdam.’ ”’ 

The answer of Jacob Potts was bellicose and 
unprintable. He strode along the little wharf, 
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followed by Aaron Rodd and Cresswell. Behind 
came the man called Sid, his face darker and more 
evil than ever, his breath coming short with anger. 

‘‘ Boys,” Jacob Potts exclaimed, ‘drop that ! 
You hear me ? Women ain’t in the game. You've 
all been told that.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation. Then they 
heard the voice of their leader, hoarse and vicious. 

‘““Get on with it, boys. It’s going to be the 
river for any one who stands in our way to-night.” 

There were six of them altogether, besides 
Sid. Three of them moved now towards the 
steps, below which a boat was bobbing up and 
down. Another man was seated in it, holding 
to the side by a boat-hook, and the three men 
at the top of the steps were carrying something. 
Sid and the other two turned round. 

‘““Guv’nor,” the former began 

There was a sickening crash as Jacob Potts’s 
fist caught him almost in the mouth. He rolled 
over and up again on to his feet, remaining warily 
out of reach, but after that one blow easily able to 
keep his assailant occupied. Aaron Rodd had 
sprung for the steps, and received a blow on the 
side of the head from one of the other men which 
sent him reeling almost into the river. 

“Get her aboard,” Sid cried out. ‘‘ We can 
tackle this lot. No one can get down the street. 
The boys’ll see to that.” 

Then there was a fierce, ugly silence for several 
moments. Jacob Potts, winded from the first, 
the river on either side of him and murder in the 
man’s face whom he fought, panted and groaned 
with every fresh movement. Aaron Rodd found 
himself suddenly in a new world, a new uplifting 
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instinct sending the blood tingling through his 
veins. He was fighting, a thing he had never 
done since his school days, fighting with long, 
swinging blows, making scarcely an effort to protect 
himself, fighting in an atmosphere indescribable, 
the thirst for blood hot in his veins, with one 
desire throbbing in his heart—to kill or throw 
into the river the man who kept surging up towards 
him. It was a vicious face, fair-complexioned 
once, but dark now with engine grease, with bleary 
eyes, mouth wide open all the time, disclosing a 
broken row of hideous sickly-looking teeth. But 
for the man’s evil life he would have disposed of his 
opponent with his first few blows, for he had been 
in his day a bruiser of some repute, but Aaron 
Rodd knew no pain, felt no fear, and he was the 
first conqueror. Through sheer fortune, hitting 
wildly with all his strength, his long right arm 
landed full on the point of his assailant’s jaw. The 
man went over with a sickening crash. Sid, who 
was sparring still with Jacob Potts, leaned for a 
moment downwards. 

““ Lay her down in the boat and come up, one 
of you,” he shouted. “ Bill’s done in. Get down 
and let the other boys through. They’re at the 
gate. We'll finish off these blighters then.” 

One of the men, who had been stepping into 
the boat, turned back. Suddenly there was a 
scream from below and Aaron Rodd knew that 
his had been no dream. The voice was Henriette’s. 

“Help ! Help!” she cried. 

Her voice was smothered, but Aaron Rodd’s 
shout rang through the night. 

“We're here, Henriette! We'll rescue you. 
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Then there was the sound of a mighty splash. 
The poet, who had suddenly closed with his 
man, had got him to the very edge of the wharf. 
Apparently one or both had lost their balance. 
For a moment the fighting ceased. Every one 
listened. A few yards away they could hear the 
long, level strokes of a man swimming—one man 
only. Then Jacob Potts’s voice broke the tense 
silence. 

‘“ 1’m—lI’m done,’’ he moaned. 

Aaron Rodd, who had been waiting for the 
two men running up the steps, swung round. A 
peaceful man all his life, he was suddenly a fiend. 
He seized the electric torch from his pocket and 
brought it down with all his strength on the head 
of Jacob Potts’s opponent. The man fell over 
with scarcely a cry, just as the publican reeled 
backwards. ‘The realisation of what had happened 
gave him a moment’s extra strength. 

‘“’You’ve done him, sir,” he faltered. ‘“‘ Can 
you keep those other two off for a moment whilst 
I get my wind? That brute—hit me—below the 
belt. I forgot he wouldn’t fight fair. Mind this 
little one. He'll trip you.” 

Aaron Rodd turned almost with a laugh to 
meet his two assailants. It seemed to him that 
there was a new joy in the world. He whirled the 
torch over his head, missed the skull of the nearest 
of the new-comers and brought it crashing on to his 
shoulder. At the same time he himself received a 
fierce blow from the second man, staggered, tripped 
and recovered himself. The whole place went 
round. He put his hands up for a moment before 
his head, felt them battered down, struck wildly 
again and again. One of his blows went home 
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with a sickening thud and the joy of it thrilled him. 
Both men were closing in upon him, however. 
On the other side of the wharf they could hear the 
gate being rattled. There was a low whistle, 
twice repeated. The man from the boat shouted. 

““ Climb the gate, boys.” 

‘“ 'There’s more of ’em,” Jacob Potts gasped. 
‘Keep it up for a moment, Mr. Rodd. I’m com- 
ing in to help you.” 

Then there was another hush, ominous, in a 
sense mysterious. There was a sound which 
conveyed little enough to Aaron Rodd, but which 
the others recognised promptly enough—the long 
mechanical swing of oars. Without a second’s 
hesitation, Aaron’s two assailants turned and ran, 
fleet-footed and silent, off the wharf, and vanished 
somewhere in the darkness. The gate was rattled 
no more and from up the street came the sound of 
flying footsteps. Jacob Potts began to sob. 

“It’s the police—the river police! That ever 
I should be glad to welcome em! Get down to 
the boat, Mr. Rodd. My God, what’s come to 
you, sir !”’ 

Aaron Rodd walked from one side of the quay 
to the other like a drunken man. There were 
all manner of stars in front of him. He gripped 
hold of the rope and stole down the steps. He 
was suddenly steadied by a great excitement. 
With a black shawl torn back from her head in 
that last struggle, her feet and hands tied together, 
the remains of a gag hanging from her mouth, her 
face livid, her eyes full of horrible fear, lay Henriette. 
She saw him swaying over her, gripping the end of 
the rope, his face streaming with blood but with 
all manner of things in his eyes, and she made a 
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little movement, tried to hold up her hands, tried 
even to smile. 

‘Oh, thank God ! Thank God !”’ 

The sound of the oars was no longer audible. A 
long boat, crowded with men in dark uniform, came 
gliding out of the shadows. A boat-hook gripped 
the side of the quay. The poet, looking like a 
drowned retriever, stood up in the bows and cheered 
lustily. One of the uniformed men, who seemed to 
be an inspector, flashed a lantern upon the scene. 

‘“'What’s wrong here ?”’ he asked quickly. 

Aaron Rodd kneeled upon the slippery steps 
and pointed to the girl. One of the men clambered 
into the boat and cut the ropes. They half carried 
her up on to the wharf. The policemen followed. 
They flashed lanterns around. The man Sid was 
lying on his side, motionless. Aaron Rodd’s 
first assailant was lying in a doubled-up heap, 
moaning to himself. Mr. Jacob Potts was just 
beginning to recover himself. 

‘“So you’re in this, are you, Potts?” the 
inspector remarked grimly. ‘‘ The boys broken 
loose, eh?” 

‘‘ Just a little scrap,” the publican groaned. 

Then Aaron Rodd was suddenly aware of a 
new sensation. He felt a pair of warm arms 
thrown around his neck. The poet, who had 
been shaking himself like a dripping dog, sprang 
to his side. ‘The sky came down and the planks 
beneath his feet seemed jumping towards his 
throat. But Aaron Rodd, though the world 
around him was fading fast from his conscious- 
ness, had found new things and he was quite 
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BRAHAM LETCHOWISKI stood in the 

doorway of his small but brilliantly lit shop 
in one of the broad thoroughfares leading out of the 
Mile End Road, and beamed upon the Saturday 
night passers-by. He was, in his way, a picturesque 
looking object—patriarchal, almost biblical. He 
wore a long, rusty-black frock-coat, from which 
the buttons had long since departed, but which 
hung in straight lines about his tall, spare form. 
His dishevelled grey beard reached to the third 
button of his waistcoat. His horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles were pushed back to his forehead. Every 
now and then he harangued a likely-looking couple 
in mild and persuasive accents. 

“Young shentleman, shtop von minute. Bring 
the beautiful young lady inside. I am selling 
sheap to-night, very very sheap. Young shentle- 
man, you want a real diamond ring? I have the 
sheapest diamond rings in the vorld. Iam Letcho- 
wiski, the gem merchant. You bring your moniesh 
to me. You get better value than anyvere in 
Vitechapel or the Vest End. Come inside, my 
tears.” 

A few of the passers-by answered him with 
chaff. One or two of the more forward of the 
girls threw him a kiss. Old father Letchowisk1 
on a Saturday night was a familiar feature of the 
dingy marketing thoroughfare, but to-night more 
than one fancied that his heart was not in it. 
Presently, during a lull, he turned back into his 
shop, fingered lovingly a few of his wares, gew- 
gaws of the most glaring description, and then 
turned to a small boy who stood behind the counter, 
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a remarkable, cross-eyed youth, standing little 
higher than the counter, with black hair, a narrow 
face and sallow complexion. 

‘David, you call me the moment anyone 
puts their head in the shop. You hear? Call 
loudly.” 

‘All right, granfer,’’ the boy replied. ‘“ Can 
I go to the door and shout at them ?”’ 

‘If you like,”’ the old gentleman agreed tolerantly. 
‘Tf you sell anything, perhaps I give you a little 
commission.’’ 

A beatific smile spread over the boy’s face 
as he scrambled under the counter. Abraham 
Letchowiski opened a door which led into the 
rear of the premises, drew aside the curtain and 
peered for a moment back again through the 
shop into the street, over the head of the small 
boy, who with outstretched hands was making 
the night hideous with cries of fervid invitation. 
Then he dropped the curtain, descended two 
stairs, passed through a small, ill-ventilated sitting- 
room, the table of which was laid for a homely 
meal, on through another door, and along a dark 
passage. ‘Through a further door at the end 
came a chink of brilliant light. He knocked 
twice softly and stepped inside. A man with a 
tired, livid face, his clothing covered by a long 
smock, heavy spectacles disfiguring his features, 
was stooping over a tiny lathe. The soft whir of a 
dynamo from a corner purred insistently. A 
brilliant droplight from the ceiling was lowered 
almost over the bench. Something glittered in 
the white hands of the workman as he turned 
around with a little start. 

‘ Letchowiski !”’ he muttered. “ Well ?”’ 
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“Finish for to-night,’ Letchowiski whispered 
imploringly. ‘“‘ All the evening I have been 
uneasy. Just now I stand in my doorway and | 
shout my wares and my eyes search. There is a 
man in the clothing shop opposite. He pretends 
to deal with Hyam for a suit, but I see him often 
with his eyes turned this way. He is like the man 
of whom you have told me—the man Brodie.”’ 

The artificer did not hesitate for a moment. 
He looked in the mirror opposite to him and 
straightened a little more naturally the coal black 
hair which only an artist could have arranged. 
With his foot he stopped the dynamo. From a 
cupboard opposite to him he brought out a dozen 
cheap watches and spread them around. One of 
these he proceeded with neat fingers to take to 
pieces. 

“It is well to be careful, Abraham Letcho- 
wiski,’”’ he agreed softly. ‘‘ Go back to the shop. 
Is supper ready ?”’ 

“There is a little cold fish upon the table,” 
Letchowiski replied. “It is useless to wait for 
Rosa. We will sit down, you and 1, when you 
wish.”’ 

A faint flicker of disgust crossed the face of the 
listener. He watched the disappearing figure of 
the old man. Then he half closed his eyes. 

“It is the end,” he reminded himself softly. 
“ All that remains is to get away.” 

Mr. Harvey Grimm took off his overalls and 
looked at himself carefully in the glass. He 
was wearing a well-worn blue serge suit, a flannel 
shirt and collar, a faded wisp of blue tie. His 
black hair was plastered down on to his forehead, 
ending on one side in a little curl, after the fashion 
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of the neighbourhood. The man was so con- 
summate an actor that his very cast of features 
seemed to have assumed a Semitic aspect. He 
readjusted his spectacles, busied himself at the 
bench for a few more minutes, covered over the 
dynamo, and finally made his way stealthily into 
the shop. He paused for a moment with his 
hand upon the counter, listening to the old man, 
who stood in the doorway. His fingers played 
with a tray of atrocious-looking pieces of cut- 
glass, setin common brass. Abraham Letchowiski, 
in one of his pauses for breath, glanced around and 
saw him. 

‘You have finished ?”’ he asked eagerly. 

‘“ Finished,” was the quiet reply. “ Let us eat 
together.” 

The jeweller abandoned his place, which was 
promptly taken by the small boy. 

‘You go and have your supper, granfer,” he 
begged. ‘‘ I do some good business.”’ 

‘““Aren’t you hungry?” the old man asked 
affectionately. 

The small boy shook his head. 

‘“ T rather stay here and do business, ” he declared. 
“Young shentleman went by just now wants 
diamond ring to give to the lady. He promised 
to come back.” 

They left him standing upon the threshold, 
eager and expectant, and took their places in the 
musty little room before the fragment of cold 
fish, at which Harvey Grimm glanced for a moment 
in disgust. They had barely settled down before 
the door was thrown vigorously open. A tall, dark 
young woman, dressed in all the finery of the 
neighbourhood, swung into the room. She held 
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out her cheek to her grandfather, but her bold 
black eyes rested upon Harvey Grimm. 

“What a supper!” she exclaimed scornfully. 
“And after I’ve been away for nearly ten days, 
too ! You don’t expect me to eat this, do you ?”’ 

‘Sit down, my dear, and take a little,’ the 
old man begged nervously. “If I had been 
sure that you had been coming—but we are never 
sure of you, Rosa. We expected you last Saturday, 
but you never came.” 

“Pooh ! that is your own look-out,” the girl 
declared. ‘“‘ You are rolling in money, grand- 
father, and you live like a pauper. I wonder your 
young men stay,”’ she added, showing a row of white 
teeth as she beamed upon Harvey Grimm. “I’m 
sure I shouldn’t, unless you treated me better than 
this.”’ 

“Tf you like, my dear,” Abraham Letchowiski 
suggested, “ I will go out and buy some fruit.” 

She pushed him back in his place. 

“Sit still,” she ordered. “I will eat with you 
what there is. Afterwards we will see.” 

They proceeded with their very scanty meal. 
The girl talked loudly about her situation in the 
great tailoring establishment, dwelt on the fact 
that she had just been made forewoman over one 
of the departments, invited their admiration of the 
cut of her skirt, standing boldly up, with her arms 
akimbo, to display the better the allurements of 
her luxurious figure, her eyes flashing provoca- 
tively the whole of the time. Harvey Grimm, 
who had been at first silent and unresponsive, seemed 
suddenly to fall a victim to her charms. He 
met her more than half-way in the flirtation which 
she so obviously desired. They were seated arm 
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in arm, whispering together, his lips very close to 
her flushed cheeks, when the little door leading to 
the shop was suddenly opened. Paul Brodie stood 
there, looking down upon them, and behind him 
another man, also in plain clothes. 

There was a brief and somewhat curious silence. 
The two new-comers seemed content with a close 
scrutiny of the dingy, odoriferous apartment. It 
was Abraham Letchowiski who first spoke. He 
rose to his feet and leaned over the table. The 
hand which lowered his spectacles on to his nose 
was shaking. 

‘““Vat you want here?” he demanded. 

‘Sorry to disturb you, sir,’’ Brodie said pleas- 
antly, bowing towards Rosa. ‘‘ We want to search 
your premises. Don’t be alarmed. Unless you 
have something to conceal we shall do you no harm, 
and we'll take care of all your treasures.”’ 

‘But who are you, then?” the old man per- 
sisted. “Vy should you search my premises ? 
I have done nothing wrong. I have lived honest 
always.” 

‘ That’s all right,’’ Brodie declared soothingly. 
“We ain’t going to hurt you any.” 

‘You know me, Mr. Letchowiski,’”’ the other 
man observed. ‘“‘ My name’s Bone—John Bone. 
I am the detective attached to the police-station 
around the corner. We won’t worry you any 
more than we’re obliged to, but on this gentleman’s 
information we are bound just to have a look round.”’ 

‘But my pizness—it will be ruined!” Abra- 
ham Letchowiski cried, wringing his hands. ‘“‘ If 
my customers know, they will never believe again 
that I am an honest man. I shall be ruined | 
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“Nothing of the sort,” the detective assured 
him. “I have only left one man outside and 
he is in plain clothes. We can search this room 
and the bedroom and your workshop, without 
attracting anyone’s attention. Come, Mr. Letcho- 
wiski, you and I know one another.”’ 

The old man was still vociferous in his expressions 
of dismay. 

‘“] am seventy-three years old,’’ he moaned. 
““T have never been in trouble. I am honest, just 
as honest as a man can be.” 

‘Then keep your hands exactly as they are 
now,” Brodie told him. ‘ So!” 

With the ease of experience he ran his fingers 
over the old man’s clothing, searching him from 
head to foot. 

‘Well, I never!” Rosa exclaimed, her eyes 
flashing angrily. “‘ Fancy treating an old man 
like that ! Is anyone going to try to do it to me, 
I should like to know? They'll feel my fingernails 
if they do.” 

‘““Tt will not be necessary,” John Bone replied 
politely. ‘ We watched you enter.” 

‘What you looking for?” she asked, her 
curiosity getting the better of her anger. 

““Ah!” the detective murmured. “Is _ this 
your assistant, Mr. Letchowiski ?’’ he went on. 

Harvey Grimm rose slowly to his feet and held 
out his hands. 

‘“‘T am not an assistant of anybody’s,”’ he declared 
and his voice seemed to have undergone an extra- 
ordinary change. “‘ My name is Ed. Levy, and I 
am a skilled watchmaker.”’ 

John Bone searched him briefly from head to 
foot. All the while, Brodie was going round 
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the apartment. Cupboards were peered into, 
ornaments turned upside down, the boards and 
walls tapped, every possible hiding-place ransacked. 
John Bone disappeared for a few minutes up the 
stairs, and they heard his heavy tramp in the bed- 
room above. As soon as he had returned, the two 
men made their way towards the inner door. 

‘“ Come with us down to the workshop, Abraham 
Letchowiski,”” the detective invited. 

‘“Vot you want me for?” the old man asked 
querulously. 

‘““Never mind. Come along with us. We 
may have questions to ask.”’ 

They disappeared, the old jeweller groaning 
in the rear. As they passed through the door, 
Paul Brodie glanced for a moment back. The 
young man, who had called himself Ed. Levy, 
had passed his arm once more through Rosa’s. 
Their faces were close together. An amorous 
grin had parted the young man’s lips and he 
was whispering in the girl’s ear. Brodie smiled 
at his half-conceived suspicion, as he turned 
away. Rosa and her grandfather’s assistant were 
left alone. 

“What you think?” she asked him. “‘ Has 
grandfather been doing anything, eh ?”’ 

“Not he,’’ was the confident reply. “* Abra- 
ham Letchowiski is too old and too clever to run 
such risks at his time of life. Besides, he has plenty 
of money.” 

Rosa assented. She was apparently convinced 
of her grandfather’s probity. 

“ You’re right,” she declared. ‘“‘ He has got 
ao of money, and no one to leave it to except 

avid and me. A nice dowry for me, eh?” 
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‘* Lucky girl |”? Harvey Grimm sighed. 

‘“ These young men—they know it,’”’ she went 
on. “ There’s Mr. Hyam, from opposite, and the 
two Solomons. But I don’t like them—they’re 
too clumsy. I like you.” 

He held her hand tighter. She presented for 
his examination her fingers, exposing a very large 
and brilliant ring and a massive gold bracelet. 

“IT love jewellery,” she confided. “ Isn’t that 
beautiful ? Some day you give me a ring, eh, and 
I wear it—which finger you like me to wear it on?” 

‘“ Some day,” he promised, “‘ when I am earning 
a little more, I will give you a jewel that will make 
all the girls in your workshop mad with envy.” 

‘If you want to earn more money,” she asked, 
‘““why do you work for grandfather? All the 
young men make jokes about him. He never pays 
anyone half what they are worth.” 

Harvey Grimm nodded mysteriously. 

“You wait,” he told her. “I never stay 
long anywhere. J am a journeyman repairer. 
J earn more money that way. I have about 
finished here now.”’ 

“To-night,” the girl whispered, “you take 
me to a cinema palace. There’s a fine one at 
the corner of the street. If you like,’’ she added 
with a sigh, “ I pay for my own seat.” 

He hesitated fora moment. ‘Then he smiled. 

‘We will start directly these men have gone,” 
he promised, “and I will pay for both.” 

‘That is better,’’ she acquiesced, with an air 
of relief. ‘“‘It is always better for the gentle- 
man to pay. Tell me,” she went on, a little 
abruptly, “‘ what do they look for, these men? 
They are a long time in the workshop.” 
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‘It is always the same,” he told her. ‘“‘ Wher- 
ever I go, I find it. There are always robberies, 
day by day, up in the West End, and they think 
there is nowhere else the stones can be brought 
and sold but in this neighbourhood. Every little 
jeweller’s shop from here to the far end of the Mile 
End Road is ransacked. ‘This is the second time 
they have visited us.” 

“Then they are very foolish people,” Rosa 
declared. “‘ Grandfather wouldn’t buy anything 
that was stolen. He is too nervous. He has no 
courage. Yet,’ she went on thoughtfully, “if 
he is really as rich as they say he is, one wonders 
how he makes it all out of this poky little 
shop.” 

Harvey Grimm nodded his head many times 
in wise fashion. 

‘““A very clever man, Abraham Letchowiski,”’ 
he declared. ‘‘ Oh, I know many things! Those 
brooches he sells hundreds of at a shilling each— 
they cost one halfpenny. The engagement rings 
with the rubies or sapphires—you take your choice— 
nine shillings he charges for those, tenpence half- 
penny they cost him. Money comes soon when 
one can persuade people to buy. Then he lends 
money everywhere, when it is safe. Many of 
these tradespeople in the street owe him money. 
Hush ! They are coming back. After the cinema, 
perhaps, we have a little supper together, eh?” 

She hugged his arm affectionately, which was. 
precisely what he meant her to do. The entrance 
of the three men found them engaged in amorous 
whisperings. Brodie scarcely glanced in their 
direction. He was frowning sullenly. 

‘‘ Just a few minutes in the shop, Mr. Letcho- 
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wiski,”’ the detective said, ‘‘ and we'll move on and 
leave you in peace.” 

They passed up the two steps and through the 
little door, which they closed behind them. Harvey 
Grimm for a moment seemed to forget his com- 
panion. He rose to his feet and stealthily crept 
to the curtained window. He stood there, peering 
through a chink into the shop. It was becoming 
dificult now to retain that wonderful composure. 
The hand which had stolen into his trousers pocket 
was tightly clenched upon a small, hard object. 

‘Why do you watch there? ”’ Rosa demanded 
petulantly. ““Come back to me. Grandfather 
will be here directly.” 

Her new admirer made no reply. His eyes 
were riveted upon Paul Brodie, who held in his 
hands the little tray, piled with abominable gew- 
gaws. Presently he set it down again upon the 
counter. Harvey Grimm bit his lip until the 
blood came. 

‘Why do you bother about those stupid men ?”’ 
she protested. ‘‘ Come back here, or I shall 
come to you.” 

He heard her rise with a great rustle. He 
felt the odour of patchouli and cheap sachets 
about him. She crept to his side just as the 
shop door opened and the two men went out. 
Then he turned and kissed her full on the red, 
pouting lips. She giggled hysterically, for her 
grandfather had just pushed open the curtained 
door and was standing looking down upon them. 
He stamped his foot, shook his head and raised 
his hands. 

“You kiss my granddaughter—you?” he 
cried. 
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Harvey Grimm held out his finger. The old 
man suddenly stopped. He crossed the room 
towards his high-backed chair and sank back 
with a little sigh of relief. 

‘‘T am too old for excitement like this,’ he 
mumbled. “I am getting very old.” 

Rosa turned towards him. 

“Mr. Levy is going to take me to a picture 
palace, grandfather,’’ she announced. ‘ Would 
you like me to call and ask Mr. Hyam to come 
across and sit with you?”’ 

The old man shook his head. 

“No, no!” he replied. “It would mean 
coffee for two and I have no money. You go 
to the cinema with Mr. Levy and enjoy yourself, 
my dear. These men have terrified me. I am 
old—too old. I shall go to Deucher’s and get 
some coffee by se Come and get your 
supper,” he cried through the open door to the 
boy. “ I will come into the shop for a little time.”’ 

The boy came reluctantly from behind the 
counter and pushed past his cousin and her 
escort into the sitting-room. Rosa turned back 
to speak to him for a minute and Harvey Grimm 
was alone 1n the shop. He stretched out his hand 
towards the tray of gewgaws, and a little shower of 
its contents slipped into his overcoat pocket. Pre- 
sently Rosa reappeared, drawing on her gloves. 

‘We go now,” she declared. ‘‘ Walk slowly 
out of the shop. I like Mr. Hyam to see us, from 
opposite. He is always bothering me to go out 
with him. I like you best. There! This way.” 

They made a very deliberate progress along the 
crowded street until they reached the cinema 
palace. Harvey Grimm paid for sixpenny seats, 
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and sat arm in arm with Rosa in an atmosphere 
which seemed to reek of fried fish, rank tobacco 
smoke and cheap scent. His left hand held her 
purposely ungloved fingers inside her muff. His 
right hand toyed with forty thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds thrust into common settings 
which sometimes pricked his fingers. When the 
performance was over they left, still arm in arm. 

‘ Rosa,” he announced, “ to-night I give you a 
treat. I tell you a secret as well. 1 am leaving 
your grandfather’s. J have a much better place. 
I have saved money, too.” 

She clung to him in unrestrained affection. 

‘“ How much ?”’ she whispered. 

““ Never mind,” he replied. ‘“ Maybe three 
hundred pounds, maybe more. To-night I have 
the spending fitupon me. We take a taxi-cab and 
we drive together up west. I give you some 
supper at the Monico.”’ 

She drew a little breath of delight. Suddenly 
she was serious. 

“Let us go by the Tube,” she suggested. 
“We shall save three shillings towards the supper. 
You can buy me a bottle of scent with that.” 

He laughed and handed her into the taxi-cab 
which he had already hailed, directed the man 
to drive to the Monico and stepped in by her 
side. 

‘““T can buy you a bottle of scent all right,” 
he assured her, “ and in here, don’t you see, we are 
quite alone, Rosa. In the restaurant there will be 
people.” 

‘“We might have had the taxi-cab home,” she 
sighed, her head upon his shoulder. 

‘“ Listen,” he explained, “after supper I pay 
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for your taxicab, if you will, but I must leave you. 
I have to see a man on business at half-past eleven. 
It is my new employer.” 

For a moment she drew away and looked at 
him. doubtfully. 

‘““On business at half-past eleven?” she re-. 
peated. ‘‘ What is your business? Are you an 
honest man, Ed. Levy, eh ?”’ 

““T am as honest as your grandfather,” he: 
answered, “and listen, I am clever. I can make 
money—make it quickly.” 

She sat a little closer to him and with her own 
fingers drew his arm around her waist. 

‘* Shall we be married soon?” she whispered. 
‘““Grandfather must die some day soon, and there’s 
no one knows how much money he’s got. David 
and I will have it all.” 

“We'll talk about that,” Harvey Grimm pro-- 
mised. 


At a few minutes after twelve on the follow- 
ing morning, Harvey Grimm, very spruce and 
very debonair, pushed open the swing-doors of 
the small smoking-room of the Milan, and crossed 
the room with the obvious intention of proceeding 
towards the bar. A little welcoming chorus 
assailed him from a circular lounge in the right- 
hand corner of the room. Seated there were four 
of his friends whom at first he scarcely recognised. 
There was Aaron Rodd with his arm in a sling, a. 
piece of sticking-plaster on his forehead and a thick 
stick by his side ; the poet, with a bandaged head 
and a shade over his eye ; Henriette, looking a little 
fragile but very animated ; and her brother, still 
in uniform, leaning back in an easy chair by her 
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side. Harvey Grimm stared at them all in blank 
and ever-increasing astonishment. 

‘Has there been an earthquake?” he asked, 
as he shook hands and exchanged greetings with 
everybody, “or have I, in my country seclusion, 
missed a scrap ?”’ 

‘You have missed the scrap of your life,”” Cress- 
well replied eagerly. “‘ You have saved your skin 
at the expense of untold glory.” 

“Tell me about it,” the new-comer begged, 
as he took his place in the little circle. 

‘Where can one find words?” the poet began 
expansively. “It was an Homeric sight, a battle 
royal | It took place in the darkness, upon a slippery 
wooden wharf, with the black waters of the river 
beneath, and murderous parasites assailing us on 
every side. It was an epic of biffing, the glorious 
triumph of the unfit over the river-side apache. 
And let me tell you this, my friend Harvey—for an 
untrained fighter the world doesn’t hold a man 
who can hit so quickly and so hard as our newly 
established hero, Mr. Aaron Rodd. I have decided 
that he has earned immortality. I am composing 
a poem which I shall dedicate to him.”’ 

‘* Could I hear what it was all about ?”’ Harvey 
Grimm asked meekly. 

“ Me,” Henriette sighed. 

Then they told their story, all of them in turn, 
except Brinnen, supplying details. ‘Towards the 
end, however, the poet took up the running and 
finished alone. 

“ His face,”’ the latter declared, gripping Aaron 
Rodd by the arm, “‘ was like a pastel in white chalk 
against the soft background of velvety blackness. 
Heaven lit the burning light in his eyes. The 
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swing of his right arm was like the pendulum of 
fate i 

‘* Oh, keep this rot for the poem !|”’ Aaron Rodd 
interrupted forcibly. ‘If you want to gas, what 
about your own swim to the river police-station ?”’ 

‘“A series of truly Homeric episodes,” the 
poet assented, with a gentle sigh. “ My pen 
shall give them immortality. I shall not forget 
to allude to the part which I, too, played in this 
drama of fog and river. The water was very 
cold,” he added, suddenly finishing his cocktail. 

‘And our friend from the country ?”’ Brinnen 
asked quietly. ‘‘ How has he fared?” 

There was a breathless silence. Harvey Grimm 
nodded slightly. He glanced around the room, 
of which they were the only occupants. Both 
doors were closed. 

‘All is well,” he announced softly. “TI re- 
turned last night. The business is finished.” 

“How much?” Brinnen enquired eagerly. 

‘There will be forty-five thousand pounds. I 
could not draw it all last night, but it will be paid 
withina week. Ihaveninethousand withme. Six 
of that I will hand over at any moment you please.” 

‘There is no one in the room,” Brinnen mur- 
mured suggestively. 

Harvey Grimm drew out a pocket-book, ran 
some notes through his fingers, and passed them over 
to Brinnen. Once more the latter glanced around 
the room. Then with his left hand he produced 
from the pocket of his coat a necklace of brilliants, 
one of which, the centre one, seemed to shine with 
a faint, rosy light. 

“Better see what you can do with that,” he re- 
marked, tossing it lightly across. 
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Harvey Grimm held the necklace for a moment 
in his fingers before he slipped it into the con- 
cealment of his pocket. During that moment he 
caught an impression of Henriette’s eyes, full of 
amazement, fixed upon it. She turned towards 
her brother. 

““ Leopold,’’ she exclaimed wonderingly, “I 
do not remember : 

He brushed her words aside. 

‘* You have not seen all,’’ he told her significantly. 

Harvey Grimm rang the bell. 

““T warn you,” he said, “that it will be a few 
days before I can abandon civilisation again, even 
for a task like this.” 

Brinnen moved uneasily in his chair. 

“It is work, this,” he pointed out, “ which 
carries with it a special urgency. Remember that 
its results will last for a lifetime.” 

‘Quite true,’ was the somewhat grudging 
admission. “It also means great risks. I have 
been as near the end of things, within the last 
twenty-four hours, as I care to be.”’ 

The waiter appeared with a tray full of cocktails. 
Harvey Grimm accepted his and leaned back in his 
chair with a beatific aspect. 

** This,” he murmured, “is one of the decadent 
luxuries denied to me in my country seclusion. 
Like many other things in life, it is almost worth 
while to lose it for a time, for the sake ‘i 

He broke off in his speech. , They all leaned 
a little forward in their chairs. From a side 
door at the further end of the apartment, leading 
to the private suites in the hotel, a lift man sud- 
denly appeared, with a valet upon his heels. ‘They 
crossed the room with almost feverish haste. They 
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were obviously distressed. A small boy followed, 
a moment or two later, with face as pale as death. 
There was a confused murmur of voices just outside 
the glass door leading to the main portion of the 
hotel, and a moment afterwards they reappeared 
with the manager between them, all talking ex- 
citedly at the same time. Then the door opened 
once more and a woman, tall and dark, in a long 
dressing-gown of green silk, rushed in. She threw 
out her hands towards the manager. 

‘““Send for the police!” she cried. “ My 
husband—he 1s murdered! ... and my jewels 
—they are all stolen | The police, do you hear ?” 

They all vanished through the distant door, 
the woman clinging to the manager’s arm and 
talking excitedly all the time. The little party 
looked at one another. 

‘That was Madame de Borria, the wife of the 
South American millionaire,” Harvey Grimm said 
slowly. 

‘The woman who wears the necklace with the 
rose diamond !’”’ Henriette exclaimed breathlessly. 

Then there was a queer, tense silence. Captain 
Brinnen lifted his glass to his lips and finished his 
cocktail. 

‘There is more than one rose diamond in the 
world,” he observed coolly. 


27 : PAUL BRODIE STRIKES 


R. JACOB POTTS, blowing very hard, 
and with his tongue protruding from the 
corner of his mouth, finished an elaborate signature, 
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patted his waistcoat pocket, in which he had just 
deposited a cheque, laid down the pen, and, leaning 
back in his chair, crossed his legs. He was once 
more occupying the distinguished position of being 
Aaron Rodd’s only client. 

‘““T never thought to do it,” he declared. “I 
never thought to part with ‘ The Sailorboys,’ while 
I was, so to speak, in the prime of life. It’s ’aving 
the lads turn agin me that’s done it. It shows, 
Mr. Rodd,” he added impressively, ‘“‘ what money 
will do in this world.” 

‘““ Financially,”” Aaron Rodd reminded him, 
“you are independent, absolutely independent of 
work.” 

““T know, but what’s a man to do?” Mr. 
Potts replied with a sigh. ‘‘ There was plenty 
down there always to keep me occupied, and 
those lads—well, I could have sworn to their 
running straight till that blarsted Dutchman came 
along. I tell you, Mr. Rodd,” he went on, “ I’ve 
done some deals in my life, and I’ve been up against 
propositions where money didn’t seem much object. 
I’ve ’ad jobs brought to me which I wouldn’t 
allow my lads to tackle, where they, in a manner 
of speaking, thrust a blank cheque down under my 
nose, but I never in my born days knowed money 
chucked about like them as was at the back of that 
Dutchman was willing to chuck it about. Why, 
for an ordinary job, if my boys got a tenner apiece 
they thought themselves on velvet. From wot 
Tim, my barman, told me, and he generally noses 
out wot there is going abaht, there was two ’undred 
quid for each ag those boys if they got the young 
woman on board. No wonder they were kind of 
off their chumps | ”’ 
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“‘ ‘Where exactly did they mean to take her ?”’ 
Aaron Rodd asked. 

Mr. Jacob Potts grinned. 

‘‘T bet she knows, sir, and I should ’ave thought 
she’d told you before this,” he replied. ‘“‘ Give 
every man ‘is due, I say, and for an amateur that 
’ad no more idea than a babe unborn how to put 
up his dukes, I must say you did fairly let into ’em, 
Mr. Rodd. I never seed a man lose ’old of ’imself 
so, in a manner of speaking, and as for that young 
gent as writes poetry, why, I’d make a bruiser of 
’1min six months. ’E don’t seem to feel pain. .. . 
And bein’ as we’re on the subject of that scrap, sir, 
are you above taking a word of advice from an old 
man 

‘* T certainly am not,” Aaron Rodd assured him. 

“Tf I was you, I should go a bit quiet with 
the young lady and ’er friends,” Jacob Potts 
said seriously. “I’ve nowt straightforward to 
tell agin ’em, and that’s a fact, but a bit here and a 
bit there is good enough for a man with a level 
head. There’s three or four of ’er kidney in this 
country, and, if I’m not greatly mistook, they’re 
wrong ’uns.”’ 

“can’t think that the young lady comes 
altogether under that designation,” Aaron Rodd 
protested stiffly. ‘‘ At the same time, Mr. Potts, 
I must admit that her associations are mysterious.” 

* Steer clear of them, sir, and take an old man’s 
advice,”’ the ex-publican begged. ‘“‘ I’ve ’ad things 
‘inted to me about them that I shouldn’t like 
altogether to put into words. . . .” 

Aaron Rodd saw his client out and found an 
old friend ascending the staircase. Harvey Grimm 
was whistling softly to himself, his hat was at its 
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usual jaunty angle, his violets were as fresh as ever, 
his clothes as carefully brushed. Only his expres- 
sion was different. He was almost serious. He 
took Aaron by the arm. 

“Put on your hat, my friend,” he said. “ We 
will walk for a little time.”’ 

Aaron obeyed and they made their way down 
to the Embankment Gardens. 

‘* Listen,’’ Harvey Grimm began, looking around 
to be sure that no passers-by were within hearing 
distance, “‘ there is such a thing as tempting Fate 
a little too far. I think we have come to the point 
when we had better draw in.” 

“Explain yourself, please,’ his companion 
begged. 

“During the last few weeks,” Harvey Grimm 
proceeded, “‘ I have broken up and cut into different 
shapes nearly a hundred thousand pounds’ worth 
of diamonds. I have actually handled nearly 
eighty thousand pounds in money. You and | 
are fifteen thousand pounds each to the good. Our 
friends want togoon. Frankly, I’ve got the funks. 
I’d like to cry off for a time.” 

‘* ‘That doesn’t sound like you,’’ Aaron remarked. 

“Perhaps not,” his friend admitted. “ All 
the same, I’ve no fancy for thrusting my neck 
into the noose. Brodie doesn’t even know it 
himself, but he was hot on the scent last time. 
He found out, somehow or other, the very house 
in which I was living. We were in the same 
room. He even had me searched. Once I saw 
him stare. I thought it was all up. Then his 
suspicion passed. It was just the way one of the 
Jewish girls down there had accepted me which put 
him off, but I tell you, Aaron, it was touch and. go. 
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Then the diamonds themselves—there was a stroke 
of genius there of which I am proud. I hadn’t 
long to do it either. Where do you think I hid 
them?” 

“No idea.” 

‘“Of course you haven’t! Listen. I had 
set them roughly, in common brass fittings, like a 
pile of common brooches that were being sold, and 
I mixed them all up together, let them lie there on 
the counter of the little jeweller’s shop where I 
have been doing my work and where I was hiding. 
Brodie took up some and let them fall through his 
fingers. I tell you that was the closest shave of my 
life |” 

“I think we should be wise to drop it,’ Aaron 
declared earnestly. ‘‘ We are off the rocks now, 
Harvey. Iam content with what I’ve got.” 

‘““'That’s how I’m feeling,’”’ the other assented, 
““and yet there’s this last necklace. It seems 
rather playing it low-down on Brinnen not to get 
rid of that for him. You see, unless it’s broken up 
quickly, it’s more dangerous stuff to handle than the 
others.” 

“Why ?”’ Aaron demanded. 

‘ Don’t be foolish,” Harvey Grimm admonished, 
a little impatiently. “‘ There’s the hotel where it 
was stolen, right in front of you. Here am I with 
the necklace, a hundred yards away. There’s 
Brinnen on the same floor. ‘There’s Madame de 
Borria—why, it’s a dare-devil piece of work, any- 
way.” 

‘You don’t mean that it’s Madame de Borria’s 
necklace you’ve got ?’’ Aaron Rodd groaned. 

“Of course it is!” Harvey Grimm replied, 
a little testily. ‘‘ You saw it yesterday, didn’t you ? 
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There it is in my overcoat pocket, the pocket nearest 
you, at the present moment.” 

Aaron Rodd paused abruptly before a bench 
and sat down. It was quite close to where he had 
first seen Henriette. 

‘* Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘ for God’s sake, Harvey, 
jump into a taxi at Charing Cross there and take the 
thing off somewhere.” 

‘Take it off 2’ was the grim response. “ I’d 
give a cool hundred to be rid of it at this minute. 
The trouble is that if I make a single move in the 
direction of any of my haunts, the whole thing will 
be blown upon.” 

‘* You mean that you are being followed ? ” 

‘Brodie hasn’t been fifty yards away from me 
since nine o'clock,” Harvey Grimm muttered. 
““ Madame de Borria saw him yesterday, just after 
the theft, and he persuaded her to put the matter 
into his hands. See that window—the end one but 
three on the top storey but two?”’ 

Aaron looked up to where the spotless white 
front of the Milan gleamed through the budding 
trees. 

““T see it,” he admitted. 

“That is the window of Madame de Borria. 
Now count five windows to the left and one down— 
that is my room. Now up again, and two on to the 
right, and you come to the apartments of Captain 
Brinnen, known to Paul Brodie as the redoubtable 
Jeremiah Sands. When you add to these geo- 
graphical coincidences the fact that the necklace 1s at 
the present moment in my pocket, and that I can’t 
move a yard without being followed, you will under- 
stand that one needs all one’s wits this morning. 
We are getting just a little near the bone.” 
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“Nearer than you imagine, perhaps,’’ Aaron 
Rodd whispered. “ Here’s Brodie.” 

Harvey Grimm was, for a moment, curiously 
still. His frame seemed to have stiffened into 
a sort of rigid attention. One felt that his brain 
was working with the same concentrated force. 
He neither moved nor looked in the direction which 
his companion had indicated. Instead he leaned 
a little further back in the corner of the seat and 
lit a cigarette. 

““One needs to remember,” he murmured, 
‘“ that it is really quite a long time since I have seen 
this unwelcome intruder upon our privacy.” 

Brodie came strolling along the asphalt walk, 
puffing out his cheeks and gazing about him, as 
though exercise and an interested contemplation 
of the river were the sole reason for his peregrina- 
tions. He appeared to recognise the two men 
only in the act of passing them. Heat once stopped 
short and greeted them in his usual hearty fashion. 

“* Pleasant little spot, this, for an hour’s recrea- 
tion,’ he declared. “I was thinking about you, 
by the by, Grimm, as I walked along.” 

““T am flattered,” was the calm reply. “I 
should have thought that all your attention would 
have been engrossed upon the little affair over 
yonder. I understand that Madame de Borria 
has placed the recovery of her necklace in your 
hands. Quite a feather in your cap, my friend, if 
you succeed.” 

Brodie glanced casually at the block of buildings 
in front. 

“Yes,” he assented, “‘ I have that on my mind, 
of course. By the by, were you going back to 
your rooms, by any chance?” 
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‘TI was on my way there.”’ 

“Come, that’s fortunate. With your permis- 
sion, we will walk along together.”’ 

The two men rose and they all strolled along 
towards the hotel. 

“Curiously enough,” Brodie went on, “I 
was wondering whether I should be likely to 
run up against you to-day, Grimm.* We wanted 
to ask your advice, Inspector Ditchwater and I, 
about that little affair the night before last. You 
heard the particulars, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“T was in the smoking-room,” Harvey Grimm 
admitted, ‘when Madame came running down 
in her dressing-gown. Naturally, we heard the 
story told a good many times.”’ 

“Just so! Madame, it seems,” the detective 
continued, ‘‘ heard nothing, knew nothing, until 
late in the morning, when her maid told her that 
the floor valet was unable to obtain admittance to 
her husband’s room. She at once stepped through 
the communicating door and found him still un- 
conscious, with the necklace missing.” 

“Has he recovered yet?’’ Harvey Grimm 
enquired. ‘“‘Is he able to give any account of 
what happened ?” 

‘I saw him for a few minutes last night,’’ Brodie 
replied. “‘ He seemed still very dazed and con- 
fused, but he talked quite coherently. His story 
is simple enough and doesn’t help us much. He 
was fast asleep—he can’t even say at what hour— 
when he was awakened by the thrusting of a gag into 
his mouth and a bandage over his eyes. He 
thought at first it-was a nightmare and he tried to 
spring out of bed. He was held down, however, 
quite firmly, and something placed under his nose 
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which made him feel just as though, to use his own 
words, he was sinking back to sleep again. He 
remembers nothing more until the morning, when 
he was found by his wife. The moment they 
released the gag he was violently sick, and the room 
certainly smells ethery.” 

‘* ‘What about the necklace ?”’ 

‘Well, the necklace, for some reason or other, 
seems to have been kept 1n a tin dispatch-box in his 
room. It was locked, of course, but the keys were 
under his pillow, a fact which the thief, whoever 
it was, seems to have known. The box was simply 
opened and the necklace taken.” 

“ It all sounds as though the thief must have been 
some one staying in the hotel,’’ Aaron observed. 

The detective smiled pleasantly upon him. 
They had left the Gardens now and were approach- 
ing the back entrance to the Milan. 

“The legal mind, Mr. Rodd,” he remarked 
—‘‘the legal mind. Yes, I may say that we 
have come to that conclusion ourselves, Ditch- 
water and I. Some one staying in the hotel, we 
think.” 

They passed through the mahogany doors and 
Brodie rang the bell for the lift. 

‘By the by, Grimm,” he suggested, “ have 
you any objection—you have so often asked me to 
have a look at your rooms here ?”’ 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” the other assented 
cheerfully. “‘ We had better get out on the 
restaurant floor and take the lift on the other side 
of the café. Iam afraid you won’t see them at their 
best just now. I only returned yesterday from a 
week’s absence.” 

“That so?” Brodie murmured. “ Say, these 
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little trips away from town are very pleasant! I 
don’t seem to be able to get away from my work 
often enough. Not that I’ve been doing much 
good,” he confessed dolefully, ‘‘ during the last 
few months, Things have been going rather 
against me, Grimm. I’ve put in a lot of work 
and it don’t seem to have panned out according to 
expectations.” 

“Too bad!’ Harvey Grimm sympathised. 
“You're up against a genius, though, Brodie, 
there’s no question about that.” 

Paul Brodie nodded solemnly. 

‘“T tell you, sir,” he declared, ‘‘ that Jeremiah 
Sands is more than a genius. He has the devil’s 
own luck, too, and I have come to the conclusion,” 
he added, dropping his voice to a confidential 
undertone, “‘ that the young lady is almost as clever 
as he is. I don’t mind admitting,” he went on, 
as they passed through the café and stood waiting 
for the other lift, “‘ that at one time, Grimm, I was 
inclined to think that you’d put it over me—that 
little affair of the faked diamond, you know, when 
we tried to make a scoop in Mr. Rodd’s office. I 
have changed my mind, though. Jerry Sands 
was too clever ever to walk into a trap like that. 
I guess I did you an injustice there, Grimm, and 
you, Mr. Rodd. Things have been a bit better 
with you lately, though, haven’t they ?’’ he wound 
up, a little abruptly. 

Aaron Rodd raised his eyebrows. He had 
the air of one who considered the last remark 
impertinent. 

‘“ Have they ?” he observed coolly. 

“‘'No business of mine, of course,” Brodie went 
on. ‘Say, 1s this your floor, Grimm ?”’ 
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The lift had come to a standstill and they stepped 
out. 

‘* My rooms are this way,’’ the latter announced. 

The little | gall traversed a corridor, at the 
further end of which Harvey Grimm threw open 
a door, leading through a small entrance-hall 
into an octagonal sitting-room, having a pleasant 
outlook on the Thames. A man was standing 
with his back towards them, gazing out of the 
window. He turned around at their entrance. 

““Ah, our friend Ditchwater!”’ Brodie mur- 
mured. ‘‘ You know Inspector Ditchwater, don’t 
you, Grimm ?” 

“I know him, certainly,” Harvey Grimm 
replied, frowning, ‘“‘ but I can’t imagine what 
the mischief he is doing in my rooms ? ” 

“Perhaps I ought to have explained,” the 
detective said apologetically. ‘‘ We have taken 
the liberty, Grimm, of making a few slight investi- 
gations in your apartments.”’ 

“The devil you have!” their tenant ex- 
clamed, gazing through the half-open door into 
the inner room. “Is that the reason why my 
bedroom seems all upside down ? ” 

“Probably,” the detective admitted—* quite 
probably. You see,’’ he continued, “you are, 
in your way, my friend, an exceedingly interest- 
ing person to the police in this country, as you 
were at one time, I believe, to the police in New 
York. When a little affair such as we’ve been 
talking about happens only, as it were, a few 
yards away from your rooms, why, naturally, we've 
some interest in your doings.” 

“Have you anything against me?” Harvey 
Grimm asked quietly. 
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““ A few questions,” the other murmured. “ See 
here, Grimm,” he went on, with a sudden change 
of tone, ‘‘ you’ve been absent from town for exactly 
nine days, until yesterday morning. Just where 
have you spent those nine days?” 

Harvey Grimm moved to the sideboard and 
helped himself to a cigarette from an open box. 

“Well,” he observed, “I’m hanged if I can 
see that that’s anybody’s business except my 
own.” 

“IT will admit, sir,” Brodie proceeded, “ that 
there is, at the present moment, not the slightest 
necessity why you should answer that question— 
it is, in fact, a matter slightly removed from the 
immediate object of our visit this morning—and 
yet it is a question which I am going to press upon 
you, and which, should you feel so disposed, 
Mr. Grimm, you might possibly answer with great 
benefit to yourself. The long and short of it is 
this. Is it worth your while to put yourself right 
with the authorities and with me, or isn’t it? I 
tell you, as man to man, I have a theory of my 
own about you and your disappearances.”’ 

“T should have thought,” Harvey Grimm 
remarked, after a brief pause, “that Inspector 
Ditchwater, having made himself so free with 
my apartments, would have been in a position 
to have told you everything himself. However, 
come this way.” 

He led them into the bedroom. A _ portman- 
teau, not wholly unpacked,was open upon the stand. 

““My portmanteau,” he pointed out, ‘‘ which, 
as you have doubtless already ascertained from 
the hall-porter, came back with me the night before 
Jast. ‘There’s the label.” 
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Mr. Brodie turned it over and examined it. 

‘‘ Exford,”’ he murmured. 

‘‘ Just so,’ Harvey Grimm assented. “ Now 
what about those two sets of fishing-rods there ?”’ 

The detective fingered the label and read the 
address aloud. 


°° Mr. Harvey Grimm, The Crown 
Hotel, Exford.’” 


“That, of course,’ Harvey Grimm continued 
drily, “is not evidence, as the label is in my own 
handwriting, but you will find that the golf clubs 
there bear a railway label, I think.” 

The detective turned the bag around and 
nodded. 

“Very interesting,’ he admitted, “but Ex- 
ford—at this time of the year |” 

‘“You’re no sportsman, Brodie,” Harvey Grimm 
said reproachfully, “or you’d know all about 
the March trout. Just a moment. Come back 
into the sitting-room.”’ 

He led the way, searched for a moment on the 
sideboard and threw a Daily Mirror on to the 
table. Brodie adjusted his eyeglasses. In the 
left-hand corner of one of the inner pages was a 
small picture of a man fishing, and underneath : 


Fine catch of Mr. Harvey Grimm, a 
London sportsman, in the River Ex, last 
Monday. 


“Quite a good likeness, too,” the detective 
observed, as he laid down the newspaper. “ Say, 
this is very interesting, Grimm! It disposes 
altogether of one of my theories. I had no idea 
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that you possessed such simple tastes. I’ve done 
a little sea-fishing myself. Well, well! Still— 
now, Ditchwater !—you got back in time last 
night to help yourself to Madame de Borria’s 
necklace |” 

It was all an affair of seconds. Ditchwater 
had suddenly caught Harvey Grimm’s two arms 
from behind whilst Brodie’s hand had dived into 
his coat pocket. The necklace glittered upon the 
table. There was a moment’s intense silence. 
Brodie was breathing quickly. There was a 
gleam of triumph in his eyes. 

‘““ Dear me,” Harvey Grimm exclaimed, “‘ fancy 
your finding that !” 

The detective bent over his prize. 

“The middle diamond is, without dowbt,”’ 
he announced, ‘‘a rose diamond. Quite a peculiar 
red light. Ditchwater, step round to Madame 
de Borria’s rooms. Ask her if she will be so good 
as to come here at once.” 

The inspector disappeared. Harvey Grimm 
relit his cigarette, took off his overcoat in a dazed 
way, threw it over the back of a chair, and hung 
up his hat. 

““T shouldn’t bother to do that, Grimm,” the 
detective advised him quietly. “‘ I am afraid we 
shall have to ask you to come and pay us a little. 
visit. You've got plenty of common sense, I 
know. It isn’t necessary, I suppose, to tell you 
that there are a couple more men in the corridor ? ” 

‘““T’ve no idea of making a fool of myself,” 
Harvey Grimm replied, “but do you mind if 
I help myself to a whisky and soda ? Your methods 
are a little nerve-shaking.” 

The detective stepped in front of the sideboard. 
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‘Say, I don’t believe for a moment, Grimm,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘ that you’re up against it badly enough 
for that, but I don’t think I’d worry about a drink 
just now.” 

‘“Mix it for me yourself, then,’ the other 
suggested. 

The detective hesitated for a moment, and 
then did as he was asked, keeping his back, however, 
to the sideboard, and reaching first for the whisky 
and then for the soda-water. 

‘““Say when?” he invited courteously, with his 
hand on the siphon. 

“That'll do nicely. Thank you, Brodie. Your 
very good health |” 

Harvey Grimm drained the tumbler and set 
itdown. Almost as he did so, there was a knock 
at the door, the sound of voices and Madame de 
Borria entered. The detective had just time 
to throw a newspaper over the necklace before she 
appeared. 

“You sent for me?” she exclaimed, turning 
at once to Brodie. “Tell me, have you news 
of my necklace ?” 

“Do you mind just running over its points once 
more ?”’ Brodie asked. 

She made a little grimace. 

““T wrote it all out for Scotland Yard,” she 
reminded him patiently. ‘‘ The stones are very 
fine but without any special character. ‘There are 
sixty-three of them, almost equal in size until you 
come to the front. It is the front that is so wonder- 
ful. ‘The middle stone is a rose diamond, the only 
one in the world which flashes a natural pink cross. 
There is nothing else like it. ‘The two on either 
side are slightly pink, and there is one yellow one, 
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two places from the middle stone. But it is the 
middle stone, Mr. Brodie, that is worth all the rest 
put together. It is the most wonderful in the 
world. Please do not keep me in suspense.” 

The detective lifted the newspaper from the 
table. It was seldom that he permitted himself 
any emotion. There was a slight gesture of 
triumph, however, as he turned towards the 
woman. She literally sprang upon the neck- 
lace, turned it over, gazed at it blankly for a moment 
and flung it back upon the table. 

‘You brought me here to look at this !”’ she 
exclaimed contemptuously—“ and after you have 
heard my description, too! Why, my necklace 
has twice as many stones, and my rose diamond 
has the flash of the cross |” 

Both Brodie and the inspector stood for a 
moment as though stupefied, incapable of speech. 
Harvey Grimm threw his cigarette into the hearth. 

‘““ Madame de Borria,” he said, ‘‘I should, 
perhaps, add my apologies to those which our 
good friend there is engaged in framing. The 
necklace is mine, or rather it is entrusted to me 
for sale. I am well aware that it does not re- 
semble yours, which I have often seen and admired. 
Mr. Brodie, however, in his excessive zeal, gave 
me no time for explanations. He descended 
upon my rooms, seized the necklace from my 
overcoat pocket—scarcely a likely receptacle, I 
think, for stolen goods,” he added, with a little 
expostulatory grimace—“ and sent off for you.” 

The lady turned almost savagely upon the 
detective. 

“So this is the way,” she said, “ you conduct 
your affairs, Mr. Paul Brodie! You insult a 
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harmless gentleman whom no one but an idiot 
could mistake for a thief, you drag me from my 
room to look at a necklace which does not resemble 
mine in the slightest, and meanwhile the thief 
gets further and further away,” she added, with 
biting sarcasm. “Oh, you are very busy, are 
you not, catching him! You are very near that 
two thousand pounds !”’ 

She stamped her foot, and turned away. Brodie 
opened the door for her. His attitude was apolo- 
getic—almost cringing. 

‘“Madame de Borria,” he said, “I’m sorry. 
But two necklaces! Who could conceive such 
a thing ! Rest assured, however, that this is not 
the end.” 

She strode away without another word. Brodie 
came back into the room. He fingered the brim 
of his hat thoughtfully. 

‘“ Say, are you in the habit of carrying valuable 
necklaces about with you in your overcoat pocket, 
Grimm ?”’ he asked. 

Harvey Grimm took up his stand very de- 
liberately on the hearthrug. 

“Tam,” he announced. “I also occasionally 
wear a coronet instead of a hat, and a suit of armour 
instead of pyjamas. I do these things because 
I choose, and because it’s damned well no one 
else’s business except my own.” 

“So you’re going to take that tone, are you?r”’ 
Brodie observed thoughtfully. 

“Between ourselves, I think it’s time I did,” 
was the prompt reply. “‘ The sooner you make 
up your mind that I am a harmless individual, 
the better. I told you openly, within twenty- 
four hours of making your acquaintance upon 
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the steamer, that I was an expert in precious 
stones. That is how I make my living, and it 1s 
Por as reputable a way as yours. The neck- 
ace which you have had the impertinence to 
accuse me of stealing is entrusted to me for sale, 
and if at any time there was any real reason for 
me to disclose the name of the owner, I would do 
so. At present, however, I consider that I have 
humoured you far enough. You will oblige me 
by leaving my rooms at once, and taking Inspector 
Ditchwater with you.” 

“So that’s the line, eh ?”’ 

“That is the line,” Harvey Grimm assented, 
“and what are you going to do about it ?”’ 

‘ Personally,” Inspector Ditchwater decided, 
turning towards the door, “I am going to wish 
you good morning and offer you my apologies, 
Mr. Grimm. We seem to be always in the wrong 
when we act upon Mr. Brodie’s information, 
and the report I’m going to make to _head- 
quarters will perhaps save you any further 
trouble.”’ 

Brodie’s face was imperturbable. He accepted 
the situation, however, and followed Ditchwater 
from the room. ‘The two men left behind listened 
to their retreating footsteps. Harvey Grimm 
threw himself into an easy chair. 

“So that’s that,’ he observed. ‘“ An exciting 
quarter of an hour, eh, Aaron?” | 

‘““T am bewildered,” Aaron Rodd admitted. 
“| don’t understand, even now. Wasn’t it Madame 
de Borria’s necklace, then ? ” 

“That one wasn’t |” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’ve got two 
necklaces ?” 
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“Feel in the other pocket,” Harvey Grimm 
directed him. 

Aaron obeyed. From the right-hand pocket 
of the overcoat which was hanging over the chair, 
he drew out a second and more beautiful necklace. 
As he held it before him, the cross flashed out 
from the rose diamond in the centre. 

““Good God!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You mean 
to say that it was here all the time?” 

‘““Of course it was. I told you that I was 
in a tight corner. He never gave me a chance 
to hide it. I knew these rooms would be searched. 
Fortunately, he chose the left-hand pocket of my 
overcoat instead of the right.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” Aaron 
asked breathlessly. 

Harvey Grimm glanced at the clock. It was 
a quarter to one. 

“You shall see,” he replied. ‘“* Just open the 
door, will you? I think i heard some one ring. 
Put the necklace away first—in that drawer will 
do.” 

Aaron did as he was told. <A short, dark man, 
dressed with extreme care, pushed past him into 
the room. It was the husband of Madame de 
Borria. 

““T have come,” he announced. “ How is 
the good Mr. Grimm, and what is the news this 
morning ?”’ 

“The news is,” Harvey Grimm told him, 
“that the detective your wife employed has been 
up here, searching for the necklace.” 

“Marvellous |” the little man declared, rolling 
himself a cigarette nervously. ‘‘ How sagacious ! 
What foresight ! But as to results, eh . .?” 
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Harvey Grimm, with a little sigh of relief, 
thrust his hand into the drawer, produced the 
necklace and handed it to the South American. 

Mr. de Borria’s face glowed with satisfaction. 

‘“T have had a leetle trouble with Madame,” 
he announced, “but it is past. She agreed at 
last eagerly to the advertisement. You have 
seen it?” 

Harvey Grimm nodded. 

‘Two thousand pounds reward and no questions 
asked,’”’ he murmured. 

Mr. de Borria drew from his pocket a battered 
and soiled cardboard box, into which he proceeded 
to stow the necklace. 

“* | make a package here, as you see,” he pointed 
out. “I have received an anonymous note which 
makes a demand upon my honour that, if I accede 
to its terms, I destroy it. It is destroyed !”’ 

The letter ?”’ Harvey Grimm began. 

Mr. de Borria tapped his forehead. 

“In the air—in my brain,” he exclaimed. 
“What does it matter? It is destroyed. | 
go to the place named, I produce the two thousand 
pounds—behold !|—and the necklace is mine.” 

He laid a pocket-book upon the table and 
drew out a sheaf of notes, which he carefully 
counted into two heaps. One he pushed towards 
Harvey Grimm, the other he replaced in his 
pocket. ‘Then he smiled. He had the engaging 
smile of a child. 

“So!” he pronounced. ‘“ We are all happy 
and contented. Madame my wife will wear 
her necklace to-night and once more rejoice. 
I shall have that thousand pounds in my pocket 
which is so necessary for a man like myself in 
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this your great city of gallantry and happiness. 
And you, my dear Mr. Harvey Grimm, who 
played the burglar and assisted me in my little 
scheme, you, too, have a thousand pounds. So |! 
Now that all is well, shall we visit the little lady 
down in the American Bar? Afterwards, I will 
take a taxi just to nowhere, and I will come back 
in another taxi from nowhere. I shall break into 
my wife’s rooms, and she will hold out her arms to 
me and she will have her necklace, and I have got 
my thousand pounds. FEnxjin! Let us descend.” 

Harvey Grimm took up his hat and Aaron 
Rodd followed suit. 

‘ It seems to me,”’ Aaron remarked, as he brought 
up the rear of the little procession, “‘ that the only 
man who gets nothing out of this is Mr. Brodie ! ” 


28 : THE INFIDELITY OF JACK LOVEJOY 


RESSWELL and Aaron Rodd were dining 

with Captain Brinnen and his sister at a 
corner table in the Milan Restaurant. Harvey 
Grimm had once more left them for an unknown 
destination, and they were all aware that the 
period of his absence would be this time more 
than ever one of strain. As though by general 
consent, however, the conversation did not touch 
once upon personal matters. They spoke a good 
deal of the war. Brinnen himself was roused by 
sundry reflections into a momentary bitterness, an 
expression of that peculiar irritation common to 
many of his country people, notwithstanding their 
underlying gratitude. 
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“You people in England,” he declared, “ you 
have no perceptions, no brains with which to com- 
bat a perfectly-developed system of espionage ; 
nothing but an infinite complacency, an infinite 
alee The people who hate you walk in your 
midst, unharmed. Even if they are pointed out, 
your officials shrug their shoulders and smile in a 
superior fashion. ‘They can do us no harm,’ 
they assure you. ‘There are reasons why we 
prefer to leave them alone.’ And you are at war, 
you —— ! Ah, if only you would realise it |” 

“You are quite right,’ Aaron Rodd ad- 
mitted. ‘“‘ We have grown too accustomed to 
look upon espionage and secret service as the 
bonne bouche of the novelist. I suppose they 
do exist.” 

“They not only exist,” Brinnen continued, 
“but they are becoming a very important factor 
in the progress of the war. Look at this room. 
Did you ever see a more cosmopolitan gathering ! 
There are Belgians, Russians, Americans. The 
two young men who have just come in are Rouma- 
nians, over here no one knows why. This, how- 
ever, I could tell you. If England takes no heed 
of their presence, Germany does. They will be 
watched by Germany until they leave, and, for all 
‘your army of censors, Germany will know, day by 
day, just what they do. And, even nearer to us, 
I could give your Secret Service a very useful 
piece of advice concerning the young man at the 
third table from here, with the lady in white 
spangles.”’ 

Aaron Rodd and the poet both glanced cauti- 
ously in the direction indicated. A tall, clean- 
shaven young man, dark, with big black eyes, 
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a mass of sleekly-brushed black hair and rather 
puffy cheeks, good-looking in a stagey sort of way, 
was entertaining an artistically decorated young 
ornament of the musical comedy stage. 

‘You know him, perhaps?” Brinnen en- 
quired. : 

Both men shook their heads. 

‘‘ He is always about here,”’ Cresswell remarked, 
“ generally in the bar.” 

‘“He is an American actor,’ Brinnen con- 
tinued. “His name on the programmes is Jack 
Lovejoy. His real name is Karl Festonheim, 
and he was born in Cologne. His father and 
his grandfather, his mother and his grandmother, 
were Germans. He married a German wife— 
a negligible affair, perhaps, as the matrimonial 
arrangements of those sort of people are inclined 
to be, but still it shows his tendencies. The man, 
like many thousands of others, calls himself an 
American because he went there as a boy and 
has lived there ever since. Yet every relative 
he has lives in Germany, every spark of real feeling 
such a person may happen to possess is German, 
he eats like a German, he lives like a German, 
he even talks like one. Yet that young man has 
no difficulty about passports. He can live in 
London, listen to the secret voices of your nation, 
and make his way unhindered and unharmed 
over to Germany whenever he chooses.”’ 

“There are, of course, many technical diffi- 
culties,” Aaron Rodd pointed out, “in dealing 
with naturalised Americans, whatever the country 
of their birth.” 

“You are very punctilious over here,’’ Cap- 
tain Brinnen observed, with fine sarcasm. ‘‘ How- 
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ever, I give that young man as an instance because 
I know that certain information concerning the 
whereabouts of three of your cruisers, earlier in 
the war, was conveyed by him to the German 
Admiralty. I cannot prove this, but I know it. 
I also know that while, if you speak to him, he will 
tell you that he is out of a job, that the war has 
played the deuce with musical comedy, he has 
refused three parts within the last month, on 
some pretext or another, because he is better 
occupied.” 

Stephen Cresswell sat up in his place. An 
expectant light shone in his eyes. 

‘* An adventure !’’ he murmured. 

“Tf you, sir,” Brinnen remarked, “ could 
develop the sagacity of a French or German 
Secret Service man, and fasten upon the life of 
that young man, you would probably gain the 
adventure which you seek.” 

‘““T am the very man for the task,” the poet 
declared eagerly. “I have stuck like a leech 
to my friend Aaron Rodd here, in the hopes of 
travelling with him a little way into the land 
where adventures are as plentiful as gooseberries. 
The only one to which he has introduced me 
has been highly satisfactory, in its way,’’ he declared, 
bowing to Henriette, “and the remembrance 
of it will be a happiness to me all my life, but 
one cannot live on one adventure alone. I am 
eager for more. I claim that young man, Rodd, 
do you hear? I claim him.” 

“He is yours,” the other acquiesced grimly. 
‘Poor fellow! One is almost inclined to pity 
him.” 

Cresswell smiled in superior fashion. 
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‘My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘ you are, without 
doubt, a man of energy and brains but what 
you lack is initiative. Initiative is the gift vouch- 
safed to genius. I have genius, therefore I 
have initiative. ‘To you, the affair connected with 
this young man appears at present to be as im- 
penetrable as a blank wall. You would not know 
where to start. Wait. You shall watch my 
methods.” 

‘‘ In the meantime,”’ Henriette whispered, gazing 
intently towards the doorway, “ behold, Madame 
de Borria and her recovered necklace |!” 

They all turned their heads. The South 
American woman was on her way through the 
room and around her neck flashed the light 
from her wonderful necklace. Aaron Rodd leaned 
a little forward in his chair. 

‘She is soon wearing it again,” he remarked. 

Brinnen shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why not? It was lost only for a few hours. 
Madame had the good sense to follow her hus- 
band’s advice and to offer that greatest of lures 
to the educated thief—a reward and no questions 
asked. Madame deserves to have recovered her 
necklace—and it becomes her well. . .. Shall 
we take our coffee outside ? ”’ 

They all rose to their feet and left the restau- 
rant together. The poet thrust his arm through 
Brinnen’s and led him on one side, talking earnestly. 
Aaron was left alone for a few minutes with Hen- 
riette. ‘They found a corner as far as possible 
from the strains of the over-persistent band. 

“It is three months to-day,’’ he reminded 
her, “since I saw you first in the gardens of the 
embankment.” 
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“What a memory!” she murmured. “ And 
I, like the very forward person you have since 
discovered me to be, made tentative overtures 
to you with the object of discovering whether 
you were a lawyer not too squeamish about your 
clients or their business.” 

His face hardened a little. 

“Are we coming soon,” he asked, “to the 
end of your stock—or rather your brother’s stock 
of jewels ?” 

“Why?” she whispered, looking up at him 
with slightly contracted eyebrows. 

‘* Because I am tired of it,” he declared frankly, 
“tired of it in connection with you, that is to 
say. I spend whole days, sometimes, in a positive 
state of terror. Luxury is a small thing compared 
with freedom and life. You have had over forty 
thousand pounds now. Why don’t you take your 
grandfather somewhere away into the country? 
Even if you have to be content with half that sum, 
you could live on it and be safe. Let your brother 
go his own way. It isn’t really worth while, 
Henriette.” 

She looked at the point of her slipper care- 
fully for a moment. She wore a perfectly plain 
black velvet gown, and only a single pearl hanging 
from a strip of black velvet around her neck. 
Her fingers were ringless. Even her hair was 
arranged in the simplest of coils, yet there was 
no one else in the room quite like her. 

Henriette,” he went on, leaning over her, 
“if you don’t speak I shall make a fool of 
myself.” 

She started, and looked timorously into his 
eyes. Then as quickly she looked away again. 
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Her hands clasped the arms of her chair. She 
seemed suddenly interested in the orchestra. 

‘* Say—what you were going to say,” she begged. 

‘You know,’ he obeyed, almost roughly. 
‘‘T am nearly forty years old. I have no money 
except the ten or fifteen thousand pounds I have 
made by helping to dispose of your stolen jewels, 
and I’m sick of it all, sick of it because I’ve found 
something in life worth living differently for. You 
know what that is. Leave your brother to live 
his own life. Bring your grandfather and come 
away somewhere, Henriette, and marry me. It 
sounds absurd, doesn’t it,’ he went on, a little 
wistfully, “‘ but in a way you’ve been so kind to 
me. You must have known.” 

She suddenly laid her hand upon his. It was a 
delightful little gesture. 

“Please don’t say any more just now,” she 
implored. “I shall remember every word that 
you have said, and I don’t think I have ever felt 
so much like ‘ 

‘ Like what ?”’ 

“Doing what you ask,” she continued quickly. 
“There | Just now—for a little time—we must 
think of other things. You see, here comes my 
brother and Mr. Cresswell. Whatever is Mr. 
Cresswell going to do? Look!” 

The American actor and his companion had 
taken seats almost opposite to them. Suddenly 
Cresswell left his host’s side and crossed the room 
towards them. With a slight bow he addressed 
Lovejoy. Brinnen, who had strolled over to 
where his sister and Aaron Rodd were seated, 
smiled a little cynically. 

‘What you call, in your expressive language, 
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rather the methods of a bull in a china shop,” 
he observed. ‘I fancy that we shail see our friend 
return, a little chastened.” 

“You don’t know Stephen,’ his friend mur- 
mured. ‘‘ He has more confidence than any other 
man on earth. Look !”’ 

A waiter had been summoned to bring a chair. 
The poet was seated now next the young lady, 
to whom he had just been introduced. They were 
all three chatting amiably. <A waiter was receiving 
an order for coffee and liqueurs. 

“That 1s what he calls initiative,’ Henriette 
whispered. 

“‘ The first steps are easy,’’ Brinnen remarked, 
“and, after all, one must remember that Lovejoy 
is by no means a clever person. He is conceited 
and bumptious. Well, at any rate we must wish 
Mr. Cresswell luck.” 

‘““T was just asking your sister,” Aaron said 
abruptly, “whether we were almost coming to 
the end of your hidden stores.”’ 

The young Belgian glanced around for a 
moment quickly and flicked the ash from his 
cigarette. 

&¢ Why P > 

‘“ Because I am beginning to fear the risk more 
every day for your sister’s sake,’ Aaron con- 
tinued steadily. “Our friend Mr. Brodie has 
made a good many mistakes but he is not an 
entire fool. Grimm admitted only the other 
day that he had tracked him down to the very 
place where he recuts the diamonds—had been 
within a few feet of them.” 

‘Nothing came of it, though,” Brinnen ob- 
served, frowning. 
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‘““It may not be so every time,’’ Aaron Rodd 
persisted. “‘I was trying to persuade your sister 
to be content with small things. Your grandfather 
is very old. Think what the shock would be to 
him if anything were to happen to either of you. 
Put what you have left in a safe deposit, if you like, 
for a time, and start again disposing of them when 
things have blown over a little.” 

The brother and sister exchanged glances which 
to Aaron were inexplicable. 

‘“ ‘What does Mr. Harvey Grimm say about it ?”’ 
the former asked. 

“Oh! Grimm will go on till he drops,” 
Aaron Rodd declared. “ Adventure, danger, 
whatever the cost, is the spice of life to him. 
But he is just a man alone. It’s a different 
thing when a girl like your sister is concerned. 
It is for her sake that I want to see the thing 
closed up.” 

Brinnen dropped his eyeglass and rubbed it 
for a moment with his handkerchief. 

“You seem to take a great interest in my sister, 
Mr. Rodd,” he said calmly. 

‘““] have just asked her to marry me,” Aaron 
Rodd replied bluntly. 

Brinnen turned slowly around. He was sud- 
denly like his grandfather. His eyebrows were 
a little uplifted. His expression was the expression 
of one who listens to some unthinkable thing. 

‘“ Absurd !”’ he muttered. 

“Tt is nothing of the sort,” Aaron Rodd an- 
swered simply. “If your sister has been guiltily 
concerned in your adventurous life, I, too, have 
turned myself into a receiver of stolen property. 
We are in the same boat, only I want to get her 
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out of it. I have asked her to marry me and come 
over to America. We could start life again on 
what I have.” 

She leaned over suddenly and spoke to her 
brother in a low tone, and in a language which 
was strange to Aaron Rodd. His expression 
changed a little as he listened. Then the waiter 
appeared with their coffee and liqueurs. When 
they were served and he had left, Captain Brinnen 
reopened the subject. 

““T gather that you yourself, Mr. Rodd,” he 
observed, “have hankerings towards the hum- 
drum life, the life of honesty and the virtues and 
that sort of thing.” 

“‘T have tried for many years to make an honest 
living,’’ Aaron replied shortly. “ The only time 
I ever crossed the line was long ago, when Harvey 
Grimm and I were in America. It wasn’t any- 
thing very serious then. Our present transactions 
have been my only other essay. I come of an 
old-fashioned New England family, and however 
one may laugh at their principles and the narrow- 
ness of their outlook, | have those principles in my 
blood, and, frankly, I hate this life. If it’s bad for 
me, it’s worse for your sister. I want to take her 
away.” 

““T will consider what you have said, Mr. 
Rodd,” Brinnen replied. ‘‘ For the present we 
will, if you please, abandon the conversation.” 

A little glance of entreaty from Henriette 
closed Aaron’s lips. They spoke of general 
things for a few moments. ‘Then Captain Brinnen 
rose to his feet. 

‘““T am afraid that I must take my sister away 
now, Mr. Rodd,” he announced. ‘“ She has an 
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engagement for this evening. But before we 
leave,’ he added, holding out his hand, “ what- 
ever I may feel concerning the proposals you 
have made, I should like once more to express 
my thanks for your great courage the other night. 
My sister and I owe you more than we can ever 
repay.” 

‘‘Your sister,” Aaron said, with a _ boldness 
which surprised him, “can repay me if she will.” 

She looked into his eyes, and they seemed to him 
larger and softer than he had ever seen them. 
There was a little quiver at her lips, too, even 
though her words were light ones. | 

‘“‘ You are growing into a courtier, Mr. Rodd,” 
she murmured. “ Au revoir !”’ 

They passed up the stairs and Aaron sank back 
in his chair. There was a certain satisfaction 
mingled even with his disappointment. At least 
he had spoken his mind. Then the little group 
on the other side of the way arose, and the poet, 
catching his eye, beckoned to him in friendly 
fashion. 

“This,” the poet declared, as Aaron ap- 
proached, “is my friend Aaron Rodd. Aaron, 
allow me to present you to a lady whom you 
have often worshipped from a distance, Miss 
Pamela Keane.” 

Aaron, who had no idea who Miss Pamela 
Keane was, bent over her hand and cursed the 
poet under his breath. The latter, who was 
thoroughly enjoying himself, laid his hand upon 

vejoy’s shoulder. 

“And also to my friend Mr. Jack Lovejoy,” 
he continued. ‘‘ Lovejoy is the one man in 
London who makes me wish that I could write 
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for the musical comedy stage. One has one’s 
limitations, alas | ”’ 

There followed a few minutes’ desultory con- 
versation. Then Miss Pamela Keane picked up 
a wonderful collection of golden trifles and turned 
towards the exit. 

‘We shall meet again, Mr. Cresswell,” she 
said, smiling upon him. “Do bring Mr. Rodd 
with you, if he cares to come. Au revoir!” 

She turned away, followed by Lovejoy. The 
poet linked his arm through Aaron’s and de- 
manded another liqueur. 

‘You didn’t really know the fellow, did you ?” 
Aaron asked curiously. 

‘Not I,” he replied, ‘‘ but, as I have told you 
many times, I am a born adventurer. I am equal 
to any situation. Have I ever mentioned that I 
am also something of a snob ?” 

‘“T don’t seem to remember the confession.” 

‘Well, I am. I have an aunt who is the wife 
of a baronet. I make use of her occasionally. 
In the days of my more abject poverty I used to go 
there for a free meal when I had a black coat. 
She is by way of being a patroness of the arts, 
entertains all sorts of jumbled-up parties. In 
all probability Mr. Lovejoy has either been asked 
to one of them or wishes he had. Hence my self- 
introduction. ‘Mr. Lovejoy,’ I say in my best 
manner, ‘I believe I had the pleasure of meeting 
you at my aunt’s, Lady Sittingley’s ?’ He hesistates, 
and I can see that I have him fixed. He hasn’t the 
least intention of ever denying that he was there, 
although he doesn’t know me from Adam. And 
there you are, you know. It’s the natural spirit 
of the adventurer.” 
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‘ What was that about going on there to-night ?” 
Aaron enquired. 

“We are both going, my boy,”’ was the cheerful 
reply. “Miss Pamela Keane is entertaining a 
few friends to chemin de fer at her flat in Bucking- 
ham Gate. I have explained that I do not play, 
but we are going to look in for a glass of wine 
and a chat. As a matter of fact, I just want to 
cast my eye over Lovejoy’s friends, do you 
seer”? 

‘‘'There’s no need for me to come,’ 
Rodd protested. 

‘There is every need,” the poet insisted, 
watching the arrival of the liqueurs with satis- 
faction. “‘I like companionship. I like some 
one with whom to compare impressions after 
such a visit as this. You may notice something 
which has escaped me.” 

Aaron frowned a little wearily. 

“Captain Brinnen was probably talking quite 
at random,” he remarked. “ Lovejoy doesn’t 
seem to me to be the type of man who'd take 
a serious interest in anything except his own 
pleasures.” 

“Quite right,” the other agreed shrewdly, 
“ but he might reasonably take an interest in 
the means of procuring those pleasures. And 
as to our jewel-collecting friend talking at ran- 
dom, I don’t believe it. A man with a face 
and a character like his doesn’t chatter. We'll 
just spruce up here a bit and follow them right 
along... . ” 


’ 


Aaron 


The two men spent the next two hours in 
entirely different fashion. Stephen Cresswell made 
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a host of new friends with marvellous facility, 
flirted with many pretty but unnamed ladies, 
ate paté de foie gras sandwiches and drank cham- 
pagne as though it were his first meal of the day. 
Aaron, on the other hand, found the customary 
stiffness of his manner only intensified by the 
Bohemianism of his fellow-guests. The women, 
with their laughing eyes, their frankly flirtatious 
speeches, their general air of good-fellowship and 
lack of reserve, seemed to him simply intolerable. 
Every time he thought of Henriette, he hated 
his surroundings and longed for the solitude 
which, notwithstanding his efforts, he was only 
partially able to achieve. To escape the new 
acquaintances whom the poet was continually 
bringing up to him, he even played for an hour. 
Afterwards, when the rooms became more crowded, 
he escaped into a corner and sat looking on. It 
was exactly the sort of gathering he had expected— 
a good many young ladies from the stage with 
their escorts, a strong element of the betting 
fraternity, a theatrical agent or two, and a sprinkling 
of those nameless people, always well dressed, 
always mysterious, who seem to pass through life 
so easily without toiling or spinning. He was 
just deciding that, so far as the object of their 
visit was concerned, the evening had been wasted, 
when Pamela Keane came suddenly across the 
room and sat down by his side. 

“T want to talk to you, Mr. Rodd,’ she 
said, throwing herself back in a chair and display- 
ing an amazing amount of white silk stock- 
ing. 

" You are very kind,” he murmured. 

“Mr. Cresswell tells me that you are a lawyer ? ” 
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‘“‘ That is so,” Aaron admitted, a little startled. 

‘‘ Where are your offices ?” 

‘Seventeen Manchester Street, Adelphi,” he 
replied, ‘‘ third floor.” 

‘““Can I come and see you at eleven o'clock 
‘to-morrow morning ?” 

‘* With pleasure |” 

‘““Good ! I'll be there. Not a word to Jack, 
mind. Come and have a glass of champagne.” 

He drank his glass of champagne and watched 
his companion drink three. Then she floated 
off to greet some new-comers and Aaron made 
his escape. The poet called him up in the 
hall. 

‘* The usual sort of crowd here,’’ he remarked, 
as they left the house. “ Pretty hot lot, some 
of those bookmakers and jockeys, but I didn’t see 
a soul whom I’d ever suspect of getting off his own 
little run. What about you?” 

““ Come and see me at twelve o'clock to-morrow 
morning,” was all the poet could get out of his 
companion that night... . 


Miss Pamela Keane was marvellously punc- 
tual. In a blue serge costume straight from 
Paris, a hat which was a marvel of simplicity, 
a wonderful veil and a wave of perfume, she swept 
into Aaron Rodd’s room the next morning as 
eleven o'clock was striking. He handed her 
the clients’ chair, into which she sank, a little 
breathless. 

“Say, this is some climb,” she remarked. 
“ Don’t you have any elevators in your offices 
on this side?” 

“Plenty,” he assured her. “I have a very 
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small practice and these are out-of-the-way 
premises.”’ 

She lifted her veil. Her face was thick with 
powder and her eyes seemed to him artificially 
brightened. There was some stuff which he 
didn’t understand upon her lashes, and in con- 
tradistinction to these, to him, somewhat ghastly 
allurements, her expression was hard, her tone, as 
she spoke, almost rasping. 

“See here, Mr. Rodd,” she began, “I have 
come to talk to you about Jack Lovejoy. Know 
anything about me ?”’ 

‘“ Nothing,” he confessed. 

‘““T don’t suppose you’ve ever seen me on the 
stage, even?” 

“Never |” 

“So much the better. I didn’t want to go 
to one of these know-everybody-and-everything 
theatrical lawyers, who call you ‘my dear’ and 
promise you the earth. Well, I married a million- 
aire over in the States, and I fixed things so that he 
couldn’t get rid of me without it costing him 
something. I’ve got an income of five thousand 
pounds a year, Mr. Rodd, and though that ain't 
the earth, it’s useful.” 

“ Naturally,”’ he assented. 

““T’ve done more than I should like to tell 
you for Jack Lovejoy,” she went on. “Of 
course, we live together, and we’re as much married 
as the law allows. He'd got nothing but what 
he was earning, and that wasn’t much, when 
I took him up. Now he’s got his motor-car 
and anything he wants. I’m not a changeable 
woman. I’m older than he is, of course, but 
I’m barely forty, and all I wanted of Jack was 
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that he should play the game. He’s not doing 
it, Mr. Rodd.” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders ever so 
slightly. The question of Lovejoy’s infidelities 
appeared to him profoundly uninteresting. 

‘Til tell you how I know,” she went on. 
“We had a little trouble a month ago and I’ve 
waited for him to come to me for his cheque 
since, instead of handing it over. He hasn’t 
been and he’s had all the money he wanted. He’s. 
getting it from somewhere. What I want to 
know is where?” 

Aaron was a little more interested. 

“Betting ? Card playing?” he suggested. 

She waved her hand scornfully. 

“I know the firm with whom he does his. 
betting, and he owes them a tidy sum already. 
And as to card playing, why, any of ’em would 
clean him out in no time. He hasn’t the brains 
of a rabbit. It’s a woman. He goes to see her 
every day at six o'clock. I’ve mind that out 
for myself, and I’ve found out the direction he 
goesin. For the rest I have come to you.” 

‘To me?” Aaron exclaimed, a little startled. 

“Yes! It’s part of your job, ain’t it? Sup- 
posing it was a divorce I wanted, I should have 
to go to a lawyer, shouldn’t I? I’m not imagining 
you hang about street corners yourself, but you’ve 
got to employ some one to have him watched, and 
you've got to begin this afternoon. I can give you 
a start all right from luncheon time. He'll bring 
me anywhere I say—Milan Grill-room, to-day, at 
two o'clock. We shall leave there, perhaps, at 
half-past three, and he’ll drive me home. From 
that point he’ll have to be watched. He may come 
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in for an hour or he may not, but it’s where he 
goes afterwards that | want to know. Will you 
take this job on, Mr. Rodd?” 

“With pleasure,” he agreed. “It’s a little 
out of my line but I think I can arrange it.”’ 

‘Then that’s that,” the lady remarked, rising. 
““T’ve got to be at my dressmaker’s at half-past. 
Ring me up when you’ve anything to report.”’ 

Aaron Rodd bowed his client down the stairs, 
went back to his office and threw the windows 
wide open. Then he telephoned for the poet. 

‘“T am going to do a disgraceful thing,” he 
told him, upon his arrival. ‘‘ I’m going to betray 
a client’s confidence.” 

“Would it well out easier with the help of a 
matutinal ?”’ the poet suggested, with a glance 
at the clock. “‘ My throat’s as dry as a lime- 
kiln this morning.” 

Aaron shook his head and told the story. 

“Now get at it,” he enjoined, as he bundled 
him out. “It’s your job, not mine, and I have 
a letter to write... .” 


The poet, a few days later, paid an afternoon 
call. He rang the bell of a flat in Northumber- 
land Court, enquired for Mrs. Abrahams, and 
after a moment’s hesitation was shown into a 
small drawing-room in which half a dozen people 
were seated. A lady who was evidently the 
hostess, a large, Jewish-looking woman, rose 
from her place on the couch and regarded him 
with mingled distrust and curiosity. The poet 
however, who had seen Jack Lovejoy in a corner 
of the room, was not in the least abashed. 

“You haven’t forgotten me, I hope, Mrs. 
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Abrahams?” he said, bending gallantly over 
her sapencie hand. “I met you at my aunt’s, 
Lady Sittingley’s, and you were kind enough to 
say that I might come and see you sometime. I 
ventured to bring you the small offering I promised 
you—my poems, bound now, I am thankful to say, 
with a little more dignity than when we last met.”’ 

Mrs. Abrahams’ face cleared slightly but she 
remained somewhat disturbed. 

‘“Of course! You are Mr. Cresswell, aren’t 
you, the poet? I remember the curious stories 
there were about the beginning of your popularity. 
You have really brought me that book? How 
charming of you !” 

‘“T have promised myself this pleasure for a 
long time,’’ Cresswell assured her. 

‘“ Let me see,” she went on, making room for 
him by her side, “‘ when was it that I met you at 
your aunt’s ?”’ 

‘“T have no memory, even for such inspiring 
events,” he confessed ingenuously, “ but I think 
it was about three months ago.” 

She sighed gently. 

“This terrible war,’’ she murmured, “ makes 
it difficult to remember anything. You will 
have some tea, Mr. Cresswell ? Let me introduce 
you to Professor David.” 

The poet bowed to his neighbour and glanced 
around the little circle, winding up with a nod 
to Lovejoy, who seemed hopelessly out of place. 
They were, for the most part, a very gloomy and 
serious little company. 

‘IT interrupted an interesting conversation, I 
am sure,” the poet declared genially. “ May it 
not continue ?*” 
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There was a moment’s rather awkward silence 
and Mrs. Abrahams sighed. 

“Alas!” she said, “‘I am afraid there was 
nothing original about our conversation this 
afternoon. It was the war—always the war.” 

Cresswell balanced his plate upon his knee, 
sipped his tea and talked commonplace non- 
sense for a quarter of an hour. Then he got up 
to leave. 

“Coming my way, Lovejoy ?”’ he enquired. 

The young actor hesitated for a moment and 
then acquiesced. Mrs. Abrahams bade them 
both farewell. She extended to neither of them 
any invitation to return. 

“Rather a heavy sort of crowd for you, isn’t 
it?’ Cresswell asked, as they descended in the lift. 

“Mrs. Abrahams was kind to me when I 
first came to lLondon,’’ Lovejoy remarked, a 
little vaguely. “‘I promised I’d look in there 
some day and I happened to be near this after- 
noon.” 

‘* Just so,” the poet murmured, as they paused 
at the corner of the street. “So long !” 

Jack Lovejoy stepped into a taxi and was driven 
away westwards. 

Cresswell crossed the road, turned into White- 
hall, made his way into a block of public buildings, 
and after half an hour’s delay was shown into 
the presence of an important-looking gentleman, 
who bade him take a seat and peered at him doubt- 
fully over the top of his eyeglasses. 

“Sir Lionel,’’ his visitor began, “ I have come 
to you because I have some information which 
should be exceedingly valuable to the home branch 
of the Secret Service.” 
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‘“Young man,” the official replied, “‘ you are 
the fifteenth caller within the last few hours who 
has brought me information guaranteed to save 
the Empire.” 

‘““Lucky number, the fifteenth,” the poet re- 
marked cheerfully. ‘‘Do you happen to know 
Mrs. Abrahams of Northumberland Court ?” 

‘I know her slightly,” Sir Lionel admitted. 
‘« She is a friend of several members of the Cabinet.” 

‘“Why isn’t she interned?’’ Cresswell de- 
manded. “She is a German.” 

“Her husband was born in England.” 

‘But she is a red-hot German, all the same,” 
the young man persisted. “‘I have been making 
enquiries about her myself and I find that for 
years before the war she was doing nothing but 
running down the culture and customs of this 
country as compared with Germany.” 

The official shrugged his shoulders. 

‘That 1s no information that I am aware of 
apainst Mrs. Abrahams,” he said, “and you 
must remember that she is, as I told you, a 
friend of several members of the Cabinet. They 
would not be likely to listen to anything 
against her.” 

‘What a country |” the poet sighed. ‘ What 
oficialdom !| What methods of making war !”’ 

‘ Have you anything against Mrs. Abrahams P ”’ 
Sir Lionel enquired. 

“IT have,’’ was the prompt reply. “I have 
no proof to offer because I am an unofficial person 
and I cannot take those steps which are necessary 
to procure proof, but I can assure you that every 
afternoon, from four till six, Mrs. Abraham’s 
drawing-room in the Northumberland Court is 
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a bureau for the meeting of various persons whose 
interests are inimical to this country.” 

“Dear me!’ the other exclaimed blandly. 
““'What do they do there ?”’ 

‘““T can’t tell that,” Cresswell admitted. ‘ My 
idea is that they each bring information of various 
sorts, which Mrs. Abrahams transmits to 
Germany.”’ 

““Isn’t that rather an assumption on your 

art?” 

‘“An assumption with a very definite back- 
ground,” the poet persisted, unruffled. “ For 
instance, take this afternoon. Amongst Mrs, 
Abraham’s visitors were Professor David, who 
has spent half his life in Germany, has stumped 
this country lecturing on German ideals, and 
since the war has maintained a sedulous and 
enigmatic silence. ‘There were also present Mr. 
Halston, who married a German and has had 
to resign his seat in Parliament owing to his 
doubtful sympathies ; Jack Lovejoy, the German- 
American actor; two men, who, from their 
conversation, are, I gathered, censors; and the 
Minister of a country whom we all know quite well 
to be inimical to us. These men meet every 
afternoon. ‘They aren’t there for fun, are they, 
and it isn’t by chance that they all have the same 
point of view.” 

Sir Lionel stifled what seemed suspiciously 
like a yawn. 

“You must forgive me if I seem a little un- 
moved,” he observed, “but we hear so many 
of these vague stories. The matter shall be looked 
into, Mr. Cresswell, but I may as well warn you 
at once that Mrs. Abrahams has several friends 
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in the Cabinet, and they are not likely to counten- 
ance any proceedings unfavourable to her.” 

The poet rose from his chair. 

‘Thank you, Sir Lionel,” he said humbly. “I 
begin to realise 7 

‘What ?”’ 

‘That a friend of a Cabinet Minister in this 
Government can do no wrong,” the young man 


declared, picking up his hat. 





Aaron Rodd and the poet lunched together the 
next day at the Milan. Miss Pamela Keane saw 
them from the other end of the room, where she 
was talking to the maitre d’hétel about a table, 
and at once came over towards them. 

‘Well?’ she asked Aaron Rodd. 

‘““T have some information already,’ the latter 
replied. ‘“* ] am not in a position to make a definite 
report, but if it interests you to know it, I do not 
think that Mr. Lovejoy’s afternoon philanderings 
are of an amorous nature.”’ 

‘Say, do you hear that !”’ she exclaimed, her 
face suddenly lightening. “If it interests me 
to know it! Isn’t that exactly what I came to you 
for? Well, can’t you give me an idea what he is 
up to, then ?”’ 

“Not at present,’’ Aaron Rodd regretted, ‘ but 
you might, if you would, help me with another 
hint.” 

“Get on with it, then,” the lady urged. “ He 
may come in at any moment.” 

“Can you tell me in which direction his sym- 
pathies lie with regard to the war?” 

Miss Pamela Keane was for a moment serious. 


Then she shrugged her shoulders. 
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‘Well, you know,” she said, “ there are a good 
many of us Americans who think that Great Britain’s 
been asking for trouble for some years back. A 
little too much of the Lord Almighty, you know. 
I shouldn’t say that Jack was overmuch in sympathy 
with you Britishers.”’ 

“That helps,’’? Aaron Rodd admitted. “In 
two or three days at the most I think I can let you 
have a report. So far as I can see at present,” he 
added, “I think that it will be satisfactory to 

ou.” 

“* Say, you’re smarter than you look, Mr. Rodd,”’ 
she declared, as she turned away with a little nod. 
““Come round and see me any time.” 

The two men finished their luncheon and walked 
round to Scotland Yard. Inspector Ditchwater, 
for whom they enquired, received them with some 
surprise. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “this 1s a most un- 
expected pleasure.” 

“We have come,” Aaron Rodd began, “to 
lay certain information before you which has come 
to me professionally, and to ask for your aid. The 
facts are these. A certain Mrs. Abrahams, who 
is a German woman by birth, married to an angli- 
cised German Jew, who was naturalised fifteen years 
ago, is in the habit of receiving a little circle of 
friends every afternoon. These friends are every 
one of them of more or less German sympathies, 
although they some of them occupy public posts in 
this country. One of them, I have reason to know, 
is receiving money continually from Mrs. Abrahams. 
I have no proof of anything, and I am not in a 
position to proceed far enough in the matter to 
secure it. [he authority of the law is needed. 
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My friend here, Mr. Cresswell, has been to the 
Home Office and has interviewed Sir Lionel Rastall. 
He, however, declines to intervene in the matter 
because Mrs. Abrahams, who is a woman of a great 
deal of superficial culture and many acquaintances, 
is a friend of several Cabinet Ministers.”’ 

“* Tf Sir Lionel declines to interfere,” the inspector 
pointed out, “‘ what can we do?” 

‘* Get on to the track and find some proof,’’ Aaron 
Rodd suggested. ‘“‘ There isn’t any one can stop 
you then from behaving in a common-sense 
manner.” 

‘And lose our promotion and get snubbed for 
our pains,” the detective remarked. ‘“‘I don’t 
care much about the job, Mr. Rodd, thanking you 
all the same. I don’t mind telling you that Mrs. 
Abrahams was on the list of suspected persons kept 
here, and has been crossed off at the special instruc- 
tions of a highly-placed personage. It isn’t my 
business to interfere with her or her doings.”’ 

The two visitors withdrew, a little perplexed. 
The poet, however, was undaunted. 

My friend,” he said, “this was to be my 
adventure and I tell you I’ve a trump card left yet. 
Come along.” 

They paid one more call at a large and imposing 
establishment no great distance away. After a 
wait of nearly an hour, an orderly came in. 

‘The chief will see you and your friend, Mr. 
Cresswell,” he announced. ‘“‘ Be as quick as you 
can, please.” 

The poet, who loved words, showed that he 
knew how to dispense with them. He shook hands 
with the somewhat grizzled-looking, handsome 
soldier who welcomed them. 
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“This is my friend, Mr. Rodd, a solicitor,” he 
said. “ Sir Horace, I have put my hand by accident 
upon a nest of conspiracy within’ a quarter of a 
mile from here. The Home Office or the police 
won’t touch it because the woman chiefly concerned 
1s persona grata with Cabinet Ministers. Will you 
take iton?” 

““T will,’ Sir Horace promised, “if there’s any- 
thing in it. Get on with your information.” 

“The woman’s name is Abrahams, and she has 
a flat in the Northumberland Court,’ the poet 
continued. “I followed a young man there the 
other afternoon, who is born a German but calls 
himself an American. Mrs. Abrahams was enter- 
taining a small party of friends, every one of whom 
is of German sympathies, although two are em- 

loyed as censors by His Majesty’s Government. 

he young man I followed is drawing money from 
her nearly every week and spends most of his spare 
time motoring round London with one of the new 
naval air defence commanders.” 

“That all?” 

‘* Pretty well,” the poet admitted, “ but there’s 
espionage work going on there every afternoon.” 

‘Sounds probable,” the other agreed. ‘‘ Now 
what do you want metodo? I can’t raid the place 
without more information.” 

‘““Lend me two men and I’ll take the risk of 
something turning up,”’ the poet begged. 

Sir Horace scribbled a few lines on a piece of 
paper. 

‘“Get out with you,” he said. ‘‘ My regards 
to your aunt. Show this to the orderly in Room 
C and he'll give you a couple of plain-clothes 
policemen.”’ 
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The poet gripped Aaron Rodd’s arm triumph- 
antly as they stepped outside. 

“A man!” he exclaimed. ‘A man at 
last)” are 

It was two days before anything fresh happened. 
Then, about half-past five in the afternoon, Aaron 
Rodd and the poet, who had wandered round by 
the front of the Northumberland Court to see that 
their watchers were in position, almost ran into 
the arms of a huge, roughly dressed man, with close- 
cropped brown beard, a man who looked iIl-at-ease 
in his clothes and walked with a rolling gait. 

“My God!” the poet muttered. “It’s the 
Dutchman ! Come on, Aaron.” 

They turned round and followed him at a short 
distance. He entered the Northumberland Court. 
They followed him, a few minutes later, and Cress- 
well addressed the hall-porter, whom he knew 
slightly. 

“My name’s Cresswell,” he said. “I’m on a 
Government job. Tell me what flat that man 
asked for who has just gone in ?’ 

‘Number sixty-seven, sir,” the man replied— 
“ Mrs. Abrahams’.”’ 

‘* Seen him here before ?”’ 

‘““He comes about once a week, sir, generally 
on a Sunday.” 

‘I shan’t move from here,” Cresswell declared, 
turning to his companion. “TI shall hold on to 
that chap myself if he comes out before we 
can get the men together. Will you hurry, 
Aaron? ‘There’s one at the corner of Parliament 
Street.” 

‘““And the other’s here,” a quiet voice said 
behind. ‘It’s all right, Mr. Cresswell. I’ve 
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sent for Jimmy. I saw that man go in. Know 
who he is?” 

‘ T do that,’’ the poet assented. 

“* His ship’s been searched twice,” the inspector 
went on. “ We had a Secret Service man on 
board the last time they crossed. Nothing was 
discovered, but he’s under suspicion. When I[ 
saw him turn in here, I thought things might be 
coming our way.” 

‘““ Inspector,’ Cresswell asked eagerly, “‘ your 
powers will allow you to hold him, won’t they?” 

“TI think [’ll have to stretch them a bit, sir,’’ 
the man replied. ‘‘ We’ll wait till he comes out. 
You’d better let the hall-porter get an extra con- 
stable. This Dutchman is a pretty difficult customer 
to tackle.” 

The hall-porter, who had been divided between 
curiosity and nervousness, departed with alacrity. 
The men spread themselves out a little. The poet 
and Aaron Rodd affected great interest in the light- 
ing of cigarettes. A small boy in buttons eyed 
them with immense inquisitiveness. There was 
something up! He whispered the news to the 
lift-boy, who had strolled out for a breath of fresh 
air. A ripple of electrical interest thrilled the 
group. The hall-porter returned, an unwilling 
constable in the rear. 

‘“'What’s this ?”’ he enquired of the elder of the 
two plain-clothes men. ‘“‘I can’t leave my beat 
unless there’s a charge.” 

The man showed him a badge. The constable 
saluted. 

“Wait just outside,’ the former whispered. 

The hall-porter suddenly thrust his head through 


the swing doors. 
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‘“‘ Party you’re enquiring for, sir, has just come 
out of number two,” he announced. “ He’s step- 
ping into a taxi.” 

There was a rush for the door, which the poet 
led. The taxicab was disappearing round the 
corner as they reached the entrance of the next block 
of flats. The hall-porter, still dangling his whistle, 
watched their approach with amazement. ~ 

‘* What address—that taxi ?’’ the inspector asked 
quickly. 

‘* Monico’s, Shaftesbury Avenue.” 

‘ Another taxi, quick |” 

The man blew his whistle. A taxi-cab from the 
rank obeyed the summons. 

‘The fellow can’t suspect anything if he’s really 
gone to the Monico,” the inspector observed. 

They all crowded into the vehicle. In a few 
minutes they were at the café. The poet gave a 
little sigh of relief as he peered eagerly around. 
Somehow or other, he felt that this was his own 
special adventure and that the onus of its success 
rested upon him. Ata tablea little way in the room 
the Dutchman was seated, with a huge tumbler 
of what seemed to be brandy and water in front of 
him. He was in the act of striking a match to light 
a cigar which was already in the corner of his 
mouth. Suddenly his eyes fell upon the poet. 
A vague sense of recognition, coupled with a 
premonition of danger, seemed to oppress him. 
His frame seemed to grow tenser. Even under- 
neath his clothes one could fancy that his muscles 
were stiffening. He watched the four men 
approach, and those few of the neighbouring 
loungers who chanced to be looking that way held 
their breaths. The atmosphere around seemed 
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to have become electric. The inspector stood by 
the Dutchman’s table. Although he was not in 
uniform, his official bearing was unmistakable. 

““T want you, my man,” he said. ‘“ You must 
come with me to the police-station.”’ 

66 Why ? 99 

‘* | am acting under special orders,’’ the inspector 
told him. “I can satisfy you as to my authority. 
The thing is, are you coming quietly ?”’ 

Apparently the Dutchman was not, for pande- 
monium ensued. The inspector was no light- 
weight and he was on guard, but his adversary’s 
rush was irresistible. He went crashing over 
against an opposite table and the Dutchman’s left 
fist sent the second man prostrate. The inspector, 
however, was not yet done for, and Aaron Rodd 
and Cresswell suddenly sprang simultaneously into 
the fray. Men and women leapt from their tables. 
There were shrieks, a crash of breaking glass. The 
policeman, who had been knocked down, staggered 
to his knees and blew his whistle furiously. The 
Dutchman, kicking, shaking, even trying to bite 
the poet’s fingers, which had somehow seized his 
throat, dragged his assailants yard by yard towards 
the door. The whole place was in an uproar. 
Suddenly the swing-doors were pushed open. 
Two uniformed constables hurried in. Even then 
the Dutchman did not abandon the struggle. He 
wrenched himself almost free from the three men 
who had momentarily relaxed their hold, dealt the 
leading constable a terrific blow, which only just 
missed the side of his head, and knocked his helmet 
into pulp. That, however,«was the end. The other 
constable was a powerful fellow and within thirty 
seconds the Dutchman was handcuffed. There 
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was a crowd now upon the pavement. The 
Dutchman, his face covered with blood and his 
eyes glaring like the eyes of a wild animal, was 
bustled into a taxi. Aaron and the poet were left 
behind. They were neither of them much the 
worse for the struggle, but Aaron’s collar was torn 
to pieces and the poet’s coat had been ripped down 
one side. A waiter was hovering around them 
admiringly. 

‘“ Bring you something to drink, gentlemen ?”’ 
he suggested. 

They drank a brandy and soda each. Then the 
poet rose. He was conscious of various bruises 
but he was very happy. 

‘“ Home and seclusion, I think, for a time, my 
friend,” he said. ‘‘ What a heavenly scrap |” 


Late that evening, a very immaculately dressed 
young man of most superior appearance discovered 
the poet in an easy chair in his club, awaiting the 
midnight rush of journalists and actors. The 
young man presented a card. 

‘You will find my name there, sir,”’ he said, 
“and also the Service on behalf of which I pay you 
this visit.” 

Cresswell scrutinised the card and sat up in his 
chair. 

‘“ Have a drink?” he suggested. 

His visitor begged to be excused. 

“The chief asked me to find you at the earliest 
possible moment,”’ he announced, “to first of all 
express his thanks and the thanks of his department 
for your valuable services.”’ 

‘ Had the Dutchman got the goods on him?” 
the poet asked eagerly. 
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“He had indeed ! He was carrying documents 
of high importance which were obviously destined 
for our enemies,” the young man said. “ Their 
contents are to a certain extent a secret, and I am to 
ask you to add to your services by allowing the 
matter to slip from your memory.” 

‘“ What’s going to become of Mrs. Abrahams ? ” 
Cresswell enquired. 

‘We received an indirect suggestion to-night 
from the Home Office,” the young man replied, 
‘that the lady in question should be cautioned. 
If it is any relief to you, let me assure you that my 
chief is not the sort of man to listen to such tosh. 
The lady will be interned, whatever her friends may 
attempt on her behalf. Two of the other people 
implicated, both in the censor’s office, I regret to 
say, will be shot. You appear to have discovered a 
bureau which existed for the purpose of collecting 
and dispatching abroad, every week, various items 
of information likely to be of service to our enemies.”’ 

 What’ll the Dutchman get ?” 

The young man hesitated. 

“I have already somewhat exceeded my latitude,”’ 
he said gravely. ‘‘ May I ask you to consider what 
I have said in confidence, to forget this little 
adventure, and never again in this life to worry alout 
the Dutchman ?”’ 

‘““]T won't,” the poet promised, with a chuckle. 
“ By the by, what about Jack Lovejoy ?”’ | 

“There is a reference only to some promised 
information from a person whom we concluded 
to be that young man,” was the reply. ‘“ He has 
been asked to leave the country within twenty-four 
hours.”’ 

The young man took his leave and a few moments 
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later Aaron Rodd appeared. He was wearing a 
pearl pin of wonderful quality, which the poet eyed 
curiously. 

‘A little farewell present,’”’ the former explained 
as he settled down, “from Miss Pamela Keane.”’ 


29 : THE YELLOW EYE 


T a few minutes before the popular dining 

hour, Aaron Rodd, having clected a table, 
ordered, in consultation with the chief maitre 
d’hétel, a small dinner, and possessed himself of a 
theatre guide, sat in the reception lounge of the 
Carlton Grill-room, awaiting the arrival of Hen- 
riette. There was a mirror exactly opposite to 
him, and as he sipped his cocktail he caught a 
glimpse of his own face. He set down his glass, 
momentarily startled. Somehow, it seemed to 
him like being brought face to face with the ghost 
of his youth. He rose to his feet and lounged over 
towards the mirror on the pretext of examining some 
illustrated papers. In the intervals of glancing at 
them, he looked furtively at his own reflection, trying 
to account for the change he saw there. At the 
poet’s earnest solicitation he had visited a first-class 
tailor, had bought the right shape of collar, had 
learnt to tie his evening bow with the proper twist. 
A personally conducted visit to a fashionable hair- 
dresser had followed, and his fine black hair, no 
longer ragged and unkempt, was brushed back from 
a face which seemed, even to its owner, to have 
changed in some marvellous way during the 
last few months. He was, without a doubt, 
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sg hi There was a new expression about his 
lips, from which the hardness seemed to have gone, 
and, curiously enough, he was conscious that not- 
withstanding all his anxieties, never more poignant 
than at this particular moment, life had taken a 
sudden and sympathetic turn with him. Since the 
coming of Harvey Grimm, he had at last been 
lifted up from that weary rut of depression and ill- 
being ; but since the coming of Henriette, he had 
been transported bodily into the world where human 
beings live, where the flowers have a different 
perfume, and the sun shines always, even if some- 
times from behind the clouds. 

“But you, then, also are vain!” a rather sur- 
prised, very amused voice exclaimed almost in his 
ears. ‘“‘ Why, you remind me of Mr. Cresswell, 
standing there preening yourself before the mirror | ” 

For a moment he felt almost embarrassed. Then 
he smiled as he bent over Henriette’s fingers. 

“I was wondering,” he confessed, ‘“ what could 
have brought so great a change into my life—and 
then you came.”’ 

Her eyes softened as she looked athim. Her lips 
parted. She studied him for a moment appraisingly. 

“You are changed, you know,” she decided. 
“You look younger. You seem, somehow, to 
have moved from one world into another. You 
were looking very melancholy that first day when 
we met in the Gardens. I do not think that 
adventures have disagreed with you.” 

“Tf one could only stop them now!” he ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

She laid her finger upon her lip. The maitre 
a’hétel stood bowing before them. 

‘’ Madame will come this way ?”’ 
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Henriette approved of the table, approved of 
the dinner, approved of her. companion. As for 
Aaron Rodd, the shadows which sometimes terrified 
him seemed to have passed far away into the back- 
ground. He was deaf and dumb to the voices 
and glances of their neighbours, attracted by his 
companion’s unanalysable elegance, her aristocratic 
little face with its flawless complexion, her little 
air—foreign, perhaps, but all the more attractive— 
of quaint, individual distinction. She wore no 
ornaments except the pearls which hung from her 
neck. Her hair, to his untutored eyes, might have 
been arranged with her own fingers. Her gown, 
as always, was black, this time of chiffon, and it 
was not for him to know that its simplicity repre- 
sented the last word in fashion. He simply found 
her adorable, and dinner was almost concluded 
before she uttered a little cry. 

‘“'Why, we have not yet decided what theatre to 
go to!” 

He sent for a messenger. 

‘“ Do try,” she begged, ‘‘ and get some seats for 
the Casino. I want so much to see the revue.” 

The boy brought them a plan of the theatre, and 
Aaron secured a small box. Very reluctantly they 
left their table a short time later. 

‘““T have loved my dinner so,’’ she declared, as 
they sat together in the taxi. “I think that I am 
getting greedy, everything tasted so good.” 

““And I think that I, too, am greedy,’’ her 
companion whispered, leaning towards her, “ be- 
cause I want so much—even the greatest thing 
the world could have to offer.”’ 

She suddenly clutched his arm with her white 
fingers, drew it tightly to her. 
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‘Hold my fingers, please,” she begged. “Sit 
just like this. Don’t let us spoil anything. Will 
you be content, please ?”’ 

He leaned a little towards her. Her eyes were 
half pleading with his, half doubtful. 

““ [-will be content,” he promised, “if...” 

She drew away from him a moment later. 

“* T did not mean to let you kiss me,” she declared 
naively. 

‘“T meant to if 1 could,” he confessed. 

She laughed a little hysterically, but not un- 
happily. 

“Let us pretend that we have behaved like a 
couple of bad children,” she said, “‘ because we 
must not just now talk of these things. That 
was just a slip.” 

‘A slip,”’ he repeated. 

‘A very wonderful, delightful slip,’ 
mured. “ And here we are.” 

They found themselves soon in a little box, 
small even for two people. Henriette settled 
down, almost from the first, to enjoy the perform- 
ance. She laughed at the whimsical Frenchman, 
applauded the versatile leading lady, entered with 
wonderful facility into the spirit of the place. And 
then, some half-hour after their entrance, Aaron 
Rodd felt the fingers which he was holding under 
cover of a programme suddenly twitch. He 
glanced up. To his amazement, all the joy and 
lightheartedness had passed from her face. Her 
features seemed as though they might have been 
carved out of a piece of ivory. Her lips were a 
little parted, her eyes filled with fear. She was 
gazing with strange intensity upon the figure of a 


girl who, heralded by much applause, had suddenly 
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bounded on to the stage. He leaned towards her. 

“Is anything wrong, Henriette?’ he asked 
softly. 

' She roused herself a little. 

“Yes!” she whispered. “ ‘That girl—do you 
see what she is wearing—around her neck ?”’ 

He glanced down on to the stage in puzzled 
fashion. The girl in question, French and a new- 
comer, who was singing a little song of the boule- 
vards with a good deal of appropriate action, wore 
no jewellery except a single rather curious yellow 
stone, suspended from her neck by a platinum 
chain. 

‘You mean that yellow thing ?”’ 

She looked at him in surprise. 

‘But of course you do not know!” she ex- 
claimed. “That is the great yellow diamond. 
It belongs to 7 

‘To whom ?”’ he interrupted eagerly. 

‘To Leopold’s—to my brother’s collection,’’ she 
explained hesitatingly. 

He was puzzled fora moment. Then the sense 
of her words, and their import, began to dawn upon 
him. 

“You mean that the stone is amongst those 
that your brother has acquired?” he continued 
diffidently—‘ one of those he has not yet tried to 
have recut ?”’ 

“Yes |’? she murmured. 

There was a moment’s embarrassed silence. 
Henriette was obviously distraught. She watched 
the rather fascinating figure upon the stage with 
strained eyes. 

“Tt isn’t,” she went on, turning abruptly to her 
companion, “‘ that I mind if Leopold chooses to 
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amuse himself. He has probably lent the girl the 
diamond for her first appearance. I see that it is 
her debut to-night. It is not that. But he is so 
rash, so daring. That stone is known throughout 
the world—its history, its description have been 
published everywhere. Why, if there is anyone 
in the house who knows anything of the history of 
gems, they will recognise it. It will be traced— 
so easily traced to Leopold. Oh, what folly! I 
must go and see her. I must go at once !”’ 

She rose to her feet. They drew a little into the 
background of the box. 

‘1 am afraid it will be rather difficult,’ Aaron 
Rodd warned her. 

“It must be arranged,” she insisted. ‘“ We 
will go together and find some one at the box office 
who will take a message round.” 

They spent a more or less uncomfortable ten 
minutes at the box office, where they were assured, 
that, owing to the smallness of the theatre, visits 
to the artistes were not permitted. The manager 
at last appeared and began an explanation on similar 
lines. Henriette interrupted him. 

““ Monsieur,” she begged, “it is a great exception. 
There is something which Mademoiselle should 
know, something which it is very important for her 
to know, and I am the only person who can tell her. 
You will make an exception, please, this once ?”’ 

The manager was quite human and a person of 
discrimination. He made no further difficulty. 

“If you will both please follow me,” he invited. 
““ Madamoiselle Larilly has just gone off.” 

He led them by a tortuous way to the back of the 
stage and knocked at the door of a room. 

“* Entrez !” was the shrill response. 
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Their guide ushered Henriette and Aaron Rodd 
into a tiny little apartment, prettily furnished not- 
withstanding the bare floors. Mademoiselle Larilly 
was standing before a pier-glass, admiring herself. 
She swept round at their entrance. 

‘“ Madame ?”’ she murmured in surprise. 

The manager spoke a hasty word or two of 
explanation, in French, and disappeared. Hen- 
riette waited until the door was closed. Then 
she turned to the girl. 

‘“ Mademoiselle,” she said, “ I owe you, perhaps, 
an apology for this unusual visit. I come for your 
sake as well as my own and another’s. Will you 
tell me, please, who lent you the diamond which 
you wear P”’ 

The girl held it tightly to her bosom. 

‘““It has not been lent to me,” she declared. 
“It is given.” 

‘ But that is not possible,’’ Henriette protested. 
“Do you know that the jewel you are wearing is 
worth nearly a million francs ?” 

The girl started but she simply shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Oh, la, la!’’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘ What do I 
care? It was given me by a gentleman, not an 
Englishman, and no one has any right to ask me 
questions about it. I do not receive here, made- 
moiselle. I have but a few minutes to rest. Ifyou 
would please go.” 

Henriette made efforts to modify the haughtiness 
of her tone, the air of aloofness with which she 
seemed shrouded. 

‘“ Mademoiselle Larilly,’’ she said, “I will not 
believe that you wish evil things to the gentleman 
who lent or gave you that jewel, yet, believe me, you 
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will bring harm upon him if you wear it in public. 
You will bring a great—the greatest of all mis- 
fortunes.” 

The girl opened her hands a little and gazed at 
the gem. She shook her head. 

“That I cannot help,” she decided. “It is his 
affair. He must know better than you. I prom- 
ised him to wear it. He may even be here to-night. 
I shall keep my word.” 

‘“ Mademoiselle ”” Henriette began. 

Then the words died away on her lips. The 
door of the dressing-room had opened and closed 
without any knock. Mr. Paul Brodie stood there, 
suave and with a little smile upon his lips. He 
bowed politely—a gesture which seemed to include 
every one. Mademoiselle Larilly glanced at him 
contemptuously. 

‘* But who allowed you to enter ? ’’ she demanded. 
‘““T donot receive here. I will send for the manager. 
It is an impertinence when people come to my 
room without permission.” 

Mr. Brodie held out his hand deprecatingly. 

“Miss Larilly,” he begged, “pray do not 
disturb yourself. I am one of those who must go 
anywhere they choose, at any time.”’ 

“Indeed !”’ she exclaimed indignantly. ‘ You 
are not the owner of the theatre or the author of 
the revue, and I do not know you. I beg you to 
leave at once.” 

“Young lady,” Mr. Brodie continued, his eyes 
fastened upon the gem which hung from her neck, 
‘‘T have not the good fortune to be either of the 
gentlemen you mention, but I represent a force 
which has to be reckoned with by law-abiding 
people. I am of the police.” 
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She stood quite still, Once more her hands 
clutched at the jewel which rested on her bosom. 

‘““'The police ?”’ she repeated. ‘‘ But I do not 
understand ! What do you what do the 
police want with me in my room ?”’ 

‘“ Now come, Miss Larilly,” Mr. Brodie went 
on soothingly, “it’s nothing you need worry 
about. I just want your permission to examine 
the jewel which you are wearing.” 

‘“No !” she refused sharply. ‘‘ No one shall 
do that. The jewel has been lent to me, lent to 
me on one condition—that I permit no one to 
touch it.”’ 

“Look here, young lady,’’ Brodie protested, 
quietly but forcibly, “I don’t want to make any 
disturbance, and I’d sooner deal with this matter 
in a friendly fashion. All the same, if you’re out 
for trouble, I can soon bring you plenty of it. Come, 
it won’t take you long to slip that off your neck.”’ 

She began to look a little frightened. She 
glanced towards Henriette as though for guidance. 
Henriette, however, seemed almost on the point of 
breaking down herself. She had sunk into the 
chair which Aaron had fetched. 

‘“ Courage,’’ Aaron whispered in herear. ‘“* That 
brute is watching you.” 

Brodie had drawn closer to Mademoiselle Larilly. 
She held her hands tightly against her bosom. 

“If you come a step further,” she cried, “ I 
will shriek ! I will call the artistes to defend me— 
the manager! You must come to me when I am 
not playing, if you would ask questions.” 

“Young lady,” the detective said with a new 
sternness, “ you can call the manager, if you will, 
and I shall repeat to him what J say to you. If you 
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do not suffer me to examine that jewel, I shall stop 
the performance and have you taken to the police- 
station.” 

She was obviously terrified now. The rouge 
upon her cheeks seemed like a great daub of red. 
She set her teeth, her hands flew apart. 

“It is a miserable country!” she exclaimed 
passionately. ‘‘ In France this could not happen. 
Look, then, at the stone, and go, but remember— 
I will give it up to noone. If you take it, you must 
drag it from my neck and I will follow you, shriek- 
ing, even on to the stage. I will not be robbed | 
How do I know that you are of the police? You 
may be a thief yourself! The stone—I tell you 
that it is worth a fortune.”’ 

‘““T can well believe it,’’ Brodie assented calmly. 
“One moment, if you please.”’ 

He held the stone in the palm of his hand and 
fitted a magnifying glass into his eye. ‘There was 
a moment’s silence. Henriette suddenly gripped 
her companion’s hand. Mademoiselle Larilly stood 
there, panting, her bosom rising and falling quickly. 
There was murder in her eyes. Presently Brodie 
let the stone fall, replaced the magnifying glass in 
his pocket. He stood, for a moment, as though 
thinking. Then he turned towards the door. 

“Miss Larilly,” he said, looking back at her, 
““my apologies. The bauble which you are wear- 
ing is a worthless piece of yellow crystal, worth, 
perhaps, twenty pounds. I was deceived—as was, 
perhaps, the young lady over yonder,” he added 
with a little ironical bow—*“ by a wonderful resem- 
blance.” 

He closed the door quietly behind him. There 
was a queer silence in the room. Henriette was 
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deathly pale. Relief and bewilderment were 
struggling in her face. The French girl’s ex- 
pression had become electrically transformed. 
With a sudden little gesture she leaned towards the 
closed door. Her hand flashed in front of her 
face. Her gesture was significant if vulgar. 

“It is worth twenty pounds, my bauble, is it?” 
she mocked. ‘“ And he thinks, that big, ugly man, 
that I would come on to the stage with a bauble 
round my neck worth twenty pounds! Eh, but 
he is not a gentleman of France, that pe 

An inner door suddenly opened. Leopold 
Brinnen appeared, and behind him the tall, slender 
figure of Monsieur Larkson, the leading French 
actor in the revue. 

“With your permission,’”’ Brinnen began, bow- 
ing to Mademoiselle Larilly. . . . “ Henriette !”’ 

He stopped short in amazement. Henriette 
rose to her feet and came towards him. 

‘““ Leopold,” she exclaimed, talking to him 
rapidly in French, “what have you done? How 
dare you, for all our sakes, run these awful risks ! 
If the man Brodie had not been a fool, if he had 
known anything of jewels, if he had not been blind, 
where should we have been at this moment? Do 
you think they would have let mademoiselle go 
until she had told from whence came the Yellow 
Eye? Oh, but you are so reckless! Take it 
away from her quickly! Hide it!” 

Leopold listened to her words a little gravely. 

“Will you tell me, my sister,’’ he enquired, 
‘what you are doing here ?”’ 

““T have dined and am spending the evening 
with Mr. Aaron Rodd,” she explained. “ We 
sit in the box here and I recognise the Yellow Eye. 
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I hurry here. Mademoiselle receives me. I beg 
her to take it off, not to wear it. I warn her that 
there is danger. She scoffs at me. And then 
Brodie comes. But that man—he must be mad |! 
He held the stone in his hand.” 

The young man smiled quietly. Then he 
listened at the door which led into the passage and 
softly turned the key. He glanced towards made- 
moiselle. 

‘““Ah, but if you all will,” she exclaimed, 
“behold !”’ 

Her hand disappeared for a moment down 
her back. She threw the platinum chain and 
stone which she was wearing on to the dressing- 
table. In a moment another flashed upon her 
bosom. 

‘You see,’’ she went on, “how simple! I 
obeyed. On the stage I wore that great beautiful 
stone, and even before I had reached my room, 
in the passage, the other hung in its place.”’ 

Leopold Brinnen smiled amiably. Neverthe- 
less, he was a little apologetic as he turned towards 
his sister. 

“It 1s that man Brodie,” he sighed. “ He 
is so persistent and yet he has not the wits for 
success. He wearies me with his blunders. This 
is just a little lesson.”’ 

“A little lesson,’’ Henriette repeated reproach- 
fully, with a sob in her throat, “ which might 
have cost us ‘ 

He waved his hand. 

“Ah, no, little sister !’’ he protested. ‘ You 
take too gloomy a view. Even Paul Brodie,” 
he continued, lowering his voice so that it was 
inaudible at the other end of the room, “ has not 
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yet succeeded in forging the missing link between 
Jeremiah Sands and Captain Brinnen of the Belgian 
Artillery. You permit now, madame,” he went 
on, turning back to the others, “ that I present to 
you my sister and Monsieur Aaron Rodd. Made- 
moiselle Larilly,”’ he explained, “is the wife of 
Monsieur Larkson here, whom | take the liberty 
also to present. What do you say? Which 
stone shall mademoiselle wear when she sings her 
next song ?”’ 

‘One may play with fire a little too long,” 
Aaron Rodd observed. 

‘Leopold !’’ his sister implored, clasping her 
hands. 

The young man bowed. 

‘Tt shall be as you will,” he promised, holding 
out his hand and accepting the stone which Made- 
moiselle Larilly was eagerly pressing upon him. 
‘Into my pocket with this one, then. Madame 
shall dance for the first time in her life with a 
worthless bauble around her throat, but there shall 
be a recompense. I insist. We will all sup 
together at Ciro’s. Youagree? And you, Rodd ° 
My sister,” he added, “‘ will, I am sure, be delighted 
to see more of you, madame, and your husband.” 

“ It will give me the greatest pleasure,” Henriette 
assented. 

A call boy came shouting down the passage. 

“ Ciro’s at eleven-thirty,” Brinnen reminded 
them all. 

“It shall be au revoir, then, madame !’”’ Hen- 
riette said, as she passed through the door which 
Aaron was holding open for her. 


There was a great relief in Henriette’s face 
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as she leaned back in the darkest corner of the 
box and closed her eyes. The atmosphere of 
the evening, however, had departed. She was no 
longer full of that quivering, electrical gaiety. 
She watched the rest of the performance with 
interest and talked now and then to Aaron, but 
their homeward drive afterwards was performed 
almost in silence. She rested her fingers in his and 
leaned back. 

‘Forgive me if I rest,’’ she murmured. “| 
am terrified. JI shake now when I think of that 
moment.” 

“Tt is all over now,” he reminded her. “ Try 
and be quiet for a little time.”’ 

Presently she sat up. 

‘* Listen,’ she said, ‘it will be half an hour at 
least before they can arrive at Ciro’s. Madame 
must change her toilette.” 

As Madame’s last toilette had been one of pink 
silk, in which there was very much more stocking 
than skirt, the suggestion seemed probable. 

‘What would you like to do ?”’ Aaron asked. 

“TIT would like to call back at the Milan,’ she 
begged. “I nearly always see my grandfather for 
a moment before he goes to sleep, and | can rest 
and bathe my eyes. You will not mind waiting ?”’ 

‘* Of course not |” 

He redirected the driver and they drew up, a 
few minutes later, at the Milan. She descended 
at the Court entrance and crossed over at once to 
the lift. 

“J will not ask you up,” she said. “I shall find 
you here, perhaps, in—say, ten minutes ?”’ 

He assented and bought an evening paper. 
In less than the time she had stated, the lift stopped 
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and she reappeared. To his surprise she had 
taken off her hat. She came towards him with a 
strange look in her face. He could see the tears 
quivering in her eyes. 

‘“ Dear friend,”’ she whispered, “‘ be kind to me. 
I have had a great blow. My grandfather died 
this evening while we were away—only an hour 
ago.” 

“Te murmured an eager word or two of sympathy. 
She laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Will you go, please, at once to Ciro’s,” she 
begged him, “and tell Leopold? Try and prevent 
him, if you can, entering the supper-room. There 
are so many things that will happen now,” she went 
on. ‘‘ Please go quickly. See!” 

She raised her fingers to his lips. He caught 
and kissed them. Then she turned away and he 
hurried outside, jumped into a taxi and drove 
to Ciro’s. Leopold Brinnen and a little party of 
guests were standing in the hall. The former 
frowned as he entered alone. 

‘“ Where is my sister ?”” he demanded. 

Aaron took him by the arm. 

“Captain Brinnen,” he said, “I am sorry, but 
I am the bearer of bad news. Your grandfather 
died this evening.” 

The young man stood perfectly still for a moment. 

“Dead !”’ he muttered. “ Poor fellow! . 
dead !”’ 

Inside the room the music was crashing, and the 
hum of conversation was already swelling to a 
tumult. A couple of early dancers were whirling 
round the room. Brinnen turned to his guests. 

“I am so sorry,” he explained, “ Mr. Rodd 
here has brought me bad news. A near relative 
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of mine has died suddenly. You must excuse my 
joining you. Luigi will serve the supper.” 

There was a little murmur of sympathy. His 
Bohemian friends crowded silently around him. 
One by one they shook his hand—a queer little 
function. Then he turned away and stood for a 
moment on the pavement outside, Aaron Rodd by 
his side. 

“Mr. Rodd,” he said, ““ my grandfather’s death 
may make a difference in many ways.” 

Aaron Rodd straightened himself. He was 
never sure of the demeanour of this young adven- 
turer, who seemed for the most part to treat life 
as a jest. 

‘““In what way ?”’ he asked. 

Brinnen replied with a question. 

“Can you communicate with Mr. Harvey 
Grimm ?”’ 

Aaron shook his head. 

““T do not even know where he does his work. 
Forgive me for reminding you,” he added, “ that 
your sister 1s in great distress.” 

The young man stepped into a taxt. 

“It 1s necessary that I see Harvey Grimm as 
soon as possible,”’ he insisted. 

“Harvey Grimm won’t be hurried over his 
work,” Aaron declared. ‘‘ For your own sake he 
is better out of sight until it is concluded. Shall | 
tell the man to go to the Milan?” 

Brinnen nodded. He leaned out of the 
window for a moment, however, before the cab 
started. 

“Mr. Aaron Rodd,” he said, ‘do you mind if 
I speak to you for a moment with perfect frank- 
ness °”’ 
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‘* Not in the least,” Aaron assured him promptly. 

‘‘In some respects,’’ Brinnen continued confi- 
dentially, “‘ I am inclined to like you, but on the 
whole I have come to the conclusion that you are 
a very simple fellow. That is all!” 


30 : THE VENGEANCE OF ROSA LETCHOWISKI 


small boy assumed an air of vast 

J. importance. He leaned over the counter 

and with mysterious gestures arrested the progress 
of his cousin through the shop. 

‘Rosa, I’ve got something to thay to you, motht 
important,” he announced. ‘“‘ Come right over 
here.” 

She paused and swung around a little unwillingly. 
Her scarlet underlip was thrust outwards. She 
walked with her hand upon her hip, not averse to 
impressing even this young cousin of hers with all 
the allurements of her slipshod finery. 

“I thay, Rosa, you look fine,”’ the boy declared 
admiringly. “Lithen now. You told me to 
keep my eyes open, if ever I should see any more of 
Mr. Levy, eh ?”’ 

The girl’s face was suddenly alight. She moved 
close to the counter. 

‘“ You’ve heard of him ?”’ she exclaimed eagerly. 
‘ You know where he is ?” 

The boy nodded many times. He placed a 
finger upon his lips, in his eyes was the glint of 
avarice. 

“You promithed me a shilling,” he reminded 
her. “I worked hard. I know now just where 
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he ith. You can see him for yourthelf. It’s 
worth a shilling, Rosa, eh ?”’ 

The girl’s hand dived into the recesses of her 
half-fastened skirt. She produced a cheap purse of 
imitation Russia leather and solemnly counted out 
a sixpence and six coppers. 

“You tell me the truth,” she adjured him, 
parting with the coins reluctantly. 

“‘ Honest and sure,” the boy promised, sweeping 
them into his pocket. “He came back again 
Tuesday night. He’s at work now in the repairing 
room.”’ 

‘* You little shark !”’ his cousin cried indignantly. 
“Why, I should have found out myself if I’d gone 
straight in to grandfather.” 

‘“ Maybe and maybe not,” he answered, with his 
finger upon his nose and his hand guarding the 
pocket where the shilling reposed. 

The girl was breathing quickly with excitement. 
The loss of the shilling, after all, was a slight thing 
to a girl earning man’s wages. 

“* Listen,”’ she enjoined, “‘ don’t you say I’ve 
been. I’m off back to tidy up. I shall be here 
in half an hour. He won’t be gone by then.” 

“Sure not,’ was the confident assent. “‘ He 
brought his valise. He’th come to stop.” 

Rosa almost tiptoed her way out of the shop, 
dived into the stream of people and disappeared. 
It was rather more than half an hour before her 
small cousin, with palms outstretched upon the 
counter, struggling to sel] a one-and-sixpenny 
brooch to a girl who had a shilling to spend, glanced 
up and recognised her. His look of admiration 
was a genuine tribute. For a moment the glamour 
of the transaction upon which he was engaged, faded. 
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‘“* My, Rosa, you do look fine !”’ he exclaimed. 
“Them clothes must have cost something !”’ 

She nodded haughtily—a vision of cheap furs, 
with a black hat from which flared one great 
scarlet flower. She carried a bag of some jingling 
metal in her hand. Her patent shoes squeaked 
loudly. She displayed at least twelve inches of 
silk-clad limbs, and she diffused little waves of a 
perfume carefully selected on account of its far- 
reaching qualities. ‘The customer, who knew her by 
sight, gazed after her admiringly. 

‘“That’s your cousin Rosa, isn’t it?’ she 
asked. 

The small boy nodded, withdrawing his eyes 
from the disappearing figure with reluctance. 

‘It must be wonderful to earn enough money 
to dress like that,’’ he observed enviously. ‘‘ My, 
did you see those furs! . . . The firtht ornament 
Rosa ever bought from me wath one of these 
brooches,’’ he went on, reverting to the subject in 
hand. “ ‘T'wo shillings she paid, my dear, and 
eighteenpence I’m asking you, jutht because I 
like to do business when the old man ain’t here. 
Maybe you could pay the extra sixpence next 
Saturday... .” 

Rosa swept through the door and descended the 
two steps into the dingy sitting-room. In a high- 
backed chair drawn up to the scanty fire, his head 
a little on one side, sat her grandfather, asleep. She 
passed on tiptoe through the room, down the narrow 
passage, and softly turned the handle of the workshop 
door. The air was vibrating slightly with the 
monotonous hum of a concealed dynamo. Bending 
low over the board, with huge magnifying glasses 
in his eyes, Mr. Levy, with a small, bright instru- 
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ment in his hand, was absorbed in some delicate 
process of refashioning a little glittering mass, 
carefully held betweeg the thumb and forefinger 
of his left hand. Some instinct told the girl to keep 
silence. She watched him breathlessly until the 
consciousness of her presence reached him through 
his finer senses. He raised his knife from its task 
and turned swiftly around, touched a knob with 
his. foot and the dynamo gradually slackened speed 
and died awa 

“You!” he exclaimed, removing the glasses from 
his eyes. 

She saw the stone upon which he had been 
working transferred swiftly to his pocket. She was 
immensely curious. Nevertheless, the personal 
element came first. 

‘“You’re a nice man, aren’t you, eh?” she 
demanded, coming slowly towards him. ‘“ What 
about that little dinner we were going to have, eh, 
and a theatre? You just leave your place without 
aword of warning. I wonder grandfather took you 
back again.” 

‘““ My dear young lady,” he began. 

“ Rosa | ’’ she pouted. 

‘ Rosa, then,” he went on, “ pleasure is a great 
thing, but business is a greater. I have been away 
on business, the business I spoke to you of. Now, 
you see, I am back again. The other place didn’t 
suit me.” 

“ And grandfather took you on without a word ?” 

" As you see.” 

‘What is it you are working at?” she asked 
curiously. “‘I never knew you had a dynamo 
here, or that you needed one for watch repairing. 

“Tt is an idea of my own,” he told her. “ You 
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see, it isn’t only watches but every article of jewellery 
we repair. It saves another assistant.” 

‘‘ ‘What were you working at when I came in?” 
she persisted. 

‘“A piece of glass, cutting it up into a few of 
those beautiful diamond brooches you see in the 
window,” he explained. “ But don’t let’s talk 
about the work. How well you look !” 

She tossed her head. 

‘“A lot you care about how well I look,’’ she 
retorted, “going away like that with never a 
word |” e 

‘““ By the by,” he enquired suddenly, “‘ how did 
you come in? Where was your grandfather ?”’ 

‘““ Grandfather was asleep in the easy chair,”’ she 
told him. “I came through on tiptoe. Like to 
keep yourself private down here, don’t you ?”’ 

“Part of my training,” he replied. “I can’t 
work unless I am absolutely alone and undisturbed.” 

She leaned against his bench and raised her foot 
as though to look at the patent tip of her shoe. He 
was privileged to behold a goodly number of inches 
of silk-clad limb. 

“What are you doing to-night,” she asked, 
after work ?”’ 

He shook his head disconsolately. 

‘Your grandfather is a hard taskmaster,”’ he 
grumbled. “I generally stick on here until I’m 
tired out.” | 

‘We'll see about that,” she promised. ‘‘ Would 
you like . . . Oh, bother!” she broke off. “I 
promised to go to the pictures with Stolly Wykes.”’ 

Her companion’s faint sigh of regret was very 
cleverly assumed. 

‘‘ Perhaps another evening, then,” he suggested. 
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“You're such a slippery customer,’’ she went 
on, “‘ here to-day and gone to-morrow sort of chap. 
I suppose I could put Stolly off,” she went on medi- 
tatively, raising her eyes and looking at him. 

‘““T wouldn’t do that,’”’ he protested. ‘I can’t 
help thinking how disappointed I should be in his 

lace.” 
ee Plenty of feeling for others you have, haven’t 
you ?”’ she observed sarcastically. “I don’t know 
as I care about going out with Stolly. He’s always 
worrying me to get engaged.” 

‘““T’ve wondered more than once,’’ he told her 
confidentially, ‘why you haven’t been engaged 
long ago. How old are you? Twenty?” 

‘““T am twenty-two,” she confessed, ‘‘ and if I’m 
not engaged, it’s because I haven’t been over- 
anxious. I don’t think much of these young 
fellows round here. I feel, somehow, as though | 
wanted something different.”’ 

He sighed sympathetically, and then, as though 

th an effort, turned back to his bench. 

“If the old man wakes up and finds I’m not 
working,” he remarked, “ he'll be annoyed.”’ 

“You can get on with your work, then,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ I’m going to talk to him for a minute or 
two. Be good.” 

She gave him a little backward nod, enigmatically 
encouraging, and left him, closing the door softly 
behind her. She made her way into the stuffy little 
parlour and shook her grandfather by the shoulder. 

“Wake up, old man,” she exhorted. ‘“* Nice 
thing going to sleep over the fire in the middle of 
the afternoon !”’ 

‘““Eh, what—what, my dear?” he exclaimed, 
sitting up. “It’s Rosa, is it? Ah? How 
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beautiful you look, Rosa! But those furs—were 
they very expensive, my dear ?”’ 

“They were rather,’ the girl admitted com- 
placently, “but I’m earning good money and I 
want to get married.” 

“To get married, my dear,” the old man re- 
peated, a little vaguely. ‘‘ Well, well, you find 
some young man with good prospects, and money— 
money in his hand, mind - 

‘“T’ve found the young man I’d like to marry,”’ 
Rosa interrupted. “‘ He's your assistant down 
there.”’ 

Abraham Letchowiski stretched out his hands in 
protest. He shook his head vigorously. 

‘“No, no, my tear!” he cried. “‘ You cannot 
marry him. He is just a journeyman repairer. 
He has no money saved. He spends too much on 
his clothes.”’ 

‘* He’s a clever workman, isn’t he ?”’ 

“Oh, he is clever,’”’ the old man admitted, 
‘very clever indeed, but there are many clever 
people in the world who have not much money.” 

“Look here,’ the girl expostulated, “* you’re 
going to leave David and me your money, aren’t 
your You’ve no one else?”’ 

“But I have not much,” the old man whined, 
“and I may live quite some time yet.” 

“ You’re getting too old to work,” the girl 
declared. ‘‘ Why not take him into partnership ?”’ 

‘ Bartnership ?”’ the old man shrieked. “ Ah, 
my tear, you do not understand ! ”’ 

“ TL understand the way to deal with you, anyhow,” 
Rosa retorted. ‘‘ You wait!” 

She walked to the end of the passage and raised 
her voice. 
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“Mr. Levy, please to come here.” 

There was a smothered reply, and after a few 
moments he appeared. 

Abraham Letchowiski, now thoroughly awake, 
sat in the chair, wringing his hands. 

‘ Rosa,” he exclaimed, “‘ implore you! Rosa ! 
Listen to me |” 

She cut him short. She seemed, somehow, to 
dominate the little room—strong, forceful and 
determined. 

“Mr. Levy,” she announced, “ grandfather 
-has something to say to you. He makes such 
a muddle of things that, although it is rather 
embarrassing, I shall say it myself. David and I 
are his heirs. He has saved a great deal of 
money.” 

‘“ No, no, my tear—no ! ”’ the old man interrupted 
tearfully. 

‘He has saved a great deal of money,” she went 
on placidly. ‘“‘ He has no other relatives. He is 
always bothering me to get married. I tell him 
to-day that I have made up my mind. If you are 
willing, Mr. Levy, he will take you into partnership. 
We will see that little David is done fairly with. 
Later on, when you grow older, he shall be your 
partner. Now, grandfather, sit up and hear what 
Mr. Levy has to say.”’ 

For once in his life, Harvey Grimm was taken 
at a disadvantage. He stood speechless and 
hopelessly astounded. Rosa held out her hands 
to him. Before he knew exactly where he was, 
he was holding one of them. 

‘So that’s all settled,’ the girl pronounced, 
drawing him closer to her. ‘‘ Now, grandfather, 
Mr. Levy—Edward we must call him now—is 
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going to leave off work at once. We are going out 
to supper and a cinema.” 

The old man suddenly struck the table with his 
clenched fist. There was a curious solemnity in 
his voice. 

‘“T will not have it !’’ he cried, his eyes flashing. 
‘All that you have spoken is foolish, Rosa. I 
will not have this young man for my partner, nor 
shall you have him for your husband, even if he were 
willing.” 

‘‘ Why not ?”’ she demanded. 

‘““ Because he is not of our faith,” Abraham 
Letchowiski declared solemnly, “‘ because his name 
is not Levy. He is not one of us.” ae 

Rosa was taken aback. She looked at her 
prospective suitor incredulously. 

‘Is that true?’ she asked him. “I don’t 
care twopence whether you’re a Jew or not, but 
isn’t your name Levy ?” 

“It is not,” he confessed. 

“Why don’t you go about under your own 
name?” 

There was a moment’s silence. A sudden 
understanding leapt into the girl’s face. 

‘“Wait,”’ she cried—‘“ the dynamo downstairs, 
and those men who came here to search! What 
is it you do in that back room, eh?” 

There was still silence. She passed her arms 
suddenly through his. 

‘Be sensible,’ she urged. ‘I am not a fool. 
I know that grandfather loves money and loves 
making it. SodoTI. If he lets you work secretly 
in his back room, it must be because you make 
money there. Well, why not? You need have 
no fear of me. Tell me the truth? I shall be 
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faithful. I do not mind that you are not a Jew. 
I will marry you all the same. I like you better 
than any of the Jews I know.” 

Harvey Grimm wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. It was a situation, this, for which no 
foresight could have provided. 

“And I,” Abraham Letchowiski thundered, 
“swear before the God of my fathers that you 
shall marry none but a Jew !” 

The girl made a face at him and dragged him 
back into his easy chair. 

“Don’t you be a silly old man,” she enjoined. 
‘Times have changed since you were young. A 
girl has to have a husband, doesn’t she? You 
wouldn’t have me marry any of those skimpers that 
come around here?” 

A fit of coughing seized the old man and he was 
momentarily speechless. 

She turned away from him. 

“That’s all right,” she declared confidently. 
““ He’ll be reasonable by morning. You go and 
wash and get ready.” 

Harvey Grimm sighed mournfully. His wits 
were serving him at last, presenting a tardy possibi- 
lity of escape. 

‘““Miss Rosa,’’ he said, “I haven’t had the 
chance to say anything. You took me by surprise 
this afternoon. Perhaps I ought to have told you 
when we first met, but I didn’t. J am married.” 

She stood looking at him for a moment, her 
voluptuous red lips parted, her eyebrows contract- 
ing. 

S Married ?”’ she exclaimed, a little hysterically. 
*“ You beast |” 
“TI can’t help it,” he apologised humbly. “I 
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ought to have told you but I never thought. That 
is why | kept away before.” 

‘“‘T see,” she murmured, with the air of one 
whose thoughts are far away. 

Abraham Letchowiski sat up in his chair. He 
mopped his eyes with a yellow handkerchief. 

“You see, my tear,” he pointed out feverishly, 
‘“the young man 1s honest—he tells the truth. 
That is the end.”’ 

‘Ts it!” the girl muttered. “‘ Perhaps! Any- 
way, he is going to take me out this evening. Your 
wife ain't here with you, is she?” 

“No,” he replied, “she is in America.” 

“Go and get yourself ready, then.” 

Harvey Grimm meekly acquiesced, and devoted 
himself for the rest of the evening towards the 
entertainment of his companion. The girl’s manner 
was a little queer. At the restaurant to which he 
took her—the best in the neighbourhood—she 
appeared to thoroughly enjoy the lavish meal which 
he provided. She even held his hand under the 
table and smiled many times into his eyes. She 
took his arm as they walked through the streets, 
but in the theatre, which she chose in preference 
to a cinema, she sat most of the time silent and 
absorbed. On the way home she clung to his arm. 
When they reached the little jeweller’s shop, she 
paused. 

‘“ Let me take you across to your rooms first,”’ 
he suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“ I want to find my handkerchief,” she told him. 
“ I must have left it in the parlour. ‘Open the door, 
please.” 

He obeyed her, and they stumbled through the 
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darkened shop, down the steps, into the close, 
stuffy little apartment. The remains of the fire 
were smouldering upon the hearth, but the room 
was unlit. Abraham Letchowiski and the boy 
had long since gone to bed. Suddenly she threw 
her arms around him. 

‘“ Kiss me |” she cried in a choked tone. 

He yielded, struggling, however, against her 
vehement embrace. His hands gripped her shoul- 
ders. He wrenched himself free. He stood on 
the other side of the table, for a moment, panting. 
Her eyes, luminous, shone through the darkness 
at him. Then suddenly she swung round, climbed 
the two steps, passed through the shop and closed 
the door softly. Almost immediately she reopened 
it. In the dim street light outside he could see the 
outline of her figure. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Married Man,” 
she said, ‘‘ for my evening.” 

He made no reply. There was a second’s 
hesitation, a last opportunity, of which he declined 
to avail himself—then the door was closed. A few 
minutes later he locked it, went back to his work- 
shop, and from a cupboard drew out a whisky bottle 
and some soda. 

“* Here’s a cursed mess |” he muttered dolefully, 
as he mixed himself a drink. 


Mr. Paul Brodie laid down his cigar and news- 
paper and swung round in his chair to receive a 
visitor, already, in his mind, a prospective new client. 
A small boy had opened the door 

‘The lady, sir,” he announced. 

Mr. Brodie recognised his visitor with a thrill of 
expectancy. 
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‘Say, this is Miss Letchowiski, isn’t it?” he 
exclaimed, holding out his hand. ‘“‘ Glad to see 
you, young lady. Please take a seat.” 

Rosa ignored the invitation. She came up to 
his desk and leaned over it. 

‘* Look here,’’ she said, “‘ you’re the man, aren’t 
you, who came messing round my grandfather’s 
jewellery shop a few weeks ago? You were after 
the assistant—Edward Levy.” 

“Well?” Brodie ejaculated eagerly. 

‘You bungled things, or else he was too clever 
for you,” Rosa continued. ‘“ I’ve come to tell you 
that he’s back again there now, carrying on the 
same game, got an electrical dynamo in the work- 
shop, and no end of tools. His name ain’t“Levy 
at all, and he isn’t a Jew.” 

“What do you suppose he is doing there?” 
Brodie enquired. 

‘ Look here,”’ the girl went on, “ if I tell you, will 
you swear that you won’t get my grandfather into 
this?” 

‘I think I can promise that, 
reply. 

‘‘ Breaking up diamonds, then—that’s what he’s 
doing,”’ the girl confided. “* He’s at it now.’ 

Mr. Brodie showed no signs of excitement, but 
he was already struggling into his overcoat. 

“There will probably be a reward for this,” he 
said to Rosa. “‘I shall not forget.” 

‘I don’t want your reward,” the girl replied. 
“TPve done it just because—well, never mind. 
You go and nab him. . . .” 

Brodie did not suffer the grass to grow beneath 
his feet. He drove straight to Scotland Yard, 
and chafed very much at the delay which kept 
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him five minutes from Inspector Ditchwater’s 
presence. 

“Inspector,” he announced, as soon as he was 
ushered into the latter’s room, “ I want you to give 
me a man and a warrant at once. This time I think 
I’ve got a clue that will lead us straight to Jerry 
Sands.”’ 

“Ts that so?”’ the inspector remarked dryly. 
“We've beem there before, you know.” 

‘See -heré, Ditchwater,” Brodie continued, 
“you've kind of lost faith in me, and I can’t say 
that I’m altogether surprised. But just listen. 
The girl from Abraham Letchowiski’s shop has 
been up to me to-day. She says that that fellow I 
went'after is back again there. He’s got a dynamo 
in the back place and a whole set of tools, and is 
breaking up diamonds. Just what I suspected 
before, only I couldn’t lay my hands on him. 
This time we shall do it.” 

The inspector scribbled a few lines on a piece 
of paper. 

“You can take your man,” he said, “ but don't 
get me into any trouble over this. We can't 
be raiding people’s premises for ever, on sus- 

icion.”’ 

“There'll be no trouble this time,’ Mr. Brodie 
promised triumphantly. ‘“‘ A jealous woman’s the 
real thing in our job.” 

“Well, I wish you luck,” the inspector replied. 
“If you’re really on to Jerry Sands, you’re on to a 
big thing.” 

Mr. Brodie, with a plain-clothes constable, took 
a taxi-cab to the Mile End Road. The two men 
entered the shop together. David was alone behind 
the counter. 
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‘‘ What can I show the shentlemen?” he en- 
quired urbanely. 

‘“We want to speak to your grandfather,”’ 
Brodie announced. ‘ You needn’t leave the shop. 
I know the way.” 

They passed down the little steps into the stuffy 
parlour. Abraham Letchowiski was sitting in his 
chair, gazing into the fire and mumbling to himself, 
He looked at the visitors uneasily. 

‘‘ ‘What do you want here?” he afked. “Tam 
not well to-day. I am not speaking of business.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Letchowiski,” Brodie 
answered. ‘It’s just a word with your assistant 
we're after.” 

The uneasiness in the old man’s face changed into 
terror. 

‘What do you want with him?” he exclaimed. 
“He is a respectable young man, a very clever 
watchmaker. He comes from Switzerland. He 
has done nothing wrong.” 

Brodie turned to the constable. 

“Don’t let him move,” he directed. ‘‘I can 
hear the dynamo stopping.” 

He ran down the passage and threw open the 
door. The man who had been working at the 
bench turned to face him. The whir of the 
dynamo was slackening, but Harvey Grimm had 
had no time to collect histools. ‘There were several 
curiously shaped knives and fine files and chisels 
lying about. Brodie saw them, and his eyes sparkled. 

‘“ Edward Levy,” he said, “I arrest you on the 
charge of breaking up stolen diamonds. I have 
a constable in the room outside. You'll have to 
come up to the police-station with us and be 
questioned.” 
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The young man laughed scornfully. He pointed 
to something bright held in the teeth of a small 
brass vice. With a touch of his finger he released 
it. 

‘Diamonds !” he scoffed. “‘ Why, I am an 

expert on sham jewellery | ” 
_ Brodie pressed incautiously forward, and Harvey 
Grimm’s left hand swung round with a lightning- 
like stroke. ‘The detective went over like a log, 
groaned for a moment and staggered to his feet. 
Harvey Grimm pressed him back, forced his knotted 
handkerchief into his mouth, and closed and locked 
the door through which he had entered. Then he 
threw off his overall and caught up his coat and 
overcoat. 

**’You’re a clever fellow, Paul Brodie,’’ he said 
to the writhing figure upon the floor. “ Sorry 
I can’t stop to discuss this matter with you.” 

He threw a little higher open the window which 
led into the yard, vaulted through and walked 
swiftly down the entry. He strolled into the broad 
thoroughfare, wiping the moisture from his fore- 
head and looking everywhere for a tax1. 

‘““ My God !” he muttered to himself. ‘‘ We're 
coming near the end of things ! ” 

Listening all the while for footsteps behind 
which never came, he at last hailed a taxi-cab and 
was driven to Aldgate. At the Mansion House he 
alighted, and in another taxi-cab made his way to one 
of the streets on the north side of the Strand. Here 
he entered a passage-way, climbed the stairs past a 
second-hand clothes shop, and on the second flight 
opened the door of a room with a latchkey which 
hung from his chain. He gave a little murmur of 
relief as he discovered a young man in a dressing- 
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gown, seated in an arm-chair with his feet up on 
the mantelpiece, reading a paper-backed novel. 
The young man bore a remarkable resemblance to 
Mr. Harvey Grimm. 

‘Thank heaven you are in!” the new-comer 
exclaimed, commencing like lightning to throw off 
his clothes. ‘“ Turn on the bath, Jim—quick as 
you can—and take these clothes down to the shop. 
Shove ’em away anywhere.”’ 

The young man was already busying himself 
about the place. 

‘* Anything wrong, sir ?”’ he asked. 

‘““T’ve just had the devil of a squeak,” Harvey 
Grimm declared. “It'll: be touch and go this 
time. How did I spend the morning ?” 

‘“We made a point of calling at your tailor, 
sir,” the young man replied, “‘also your hosier. 
We looked in at Bendlebury’s in Cork Street, and 
we had a cocktail—two, I think—at Fitz’s bar.”’ 

‘“ Capital |’ Harvey Grimm muttered. ‘‘ What 
did I do last night ?”’ 

“Last night we wore dinner clothes, sir,’’ the 
young man wenton. “ Wedined at Romano’s i 
‘ Alone, I trust ?’” Harvey Grimm snapped. 

“ Quite alone, sir,” the young man ‘assented. 
‘’ We conversed for a time with two ladies at an 
adjoining table. Luigi spoke to us twice.” 

Harvey Grimm bolted through the door, and a 
few moments afterwards there was a sound of 
splashing. When he reappeared, a short time 
later, his complexion seemed to have undergone a 
marvellous change, and the most wonderful wig in 
the world had disappeared. The young man helped 
him into a blue serge suit. In five minutes he was 
dressed. 
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‘‘ By George, this is quick work!” Harvey 
Grimm murmured, his eyes sparkling. “ There’s 
ten pounds on the table, Jim. Put it in your 
pocket. I'll drop in to-morrow or the next day. 
Clean gloves and my malacca cane. Don’t wait 
two moments after I’ve gone. Get rid of all the 
clothes I have been wearing, in the darkest corner 
of the store. There goes the wig,” he added, 
throwing it on the fire. ‘‘ There won’t be any more 
Mile End for a little time. Get to work like blazes, 
Jim, and good-bye !” 

The young man handed him a sheet of paper. 

‘There are our movements, sir, since you left 
last Wednesday. You will find about a dozen 
recognitions a day.” 

Harvey Grimm thrust the paper into his pocket, 
stole swiftly down the stairs, paused for a moment 
on the threshold—it was his one moment of danger 
—and then strolled jauntily out. The street was 
almost empty. A few seconds and he was in the 
Strand. He plunged into a tobacconist’s shop, 
bought half-a-dozen cigarettes, one of which he lit, 
and a few minutes later he climbed the stairs leading 
to Aaron Rodd’s office. There was no immediate 
answer to his knock, so he opened the door and 
stepped inside. A tall figure in khaki was standing 
in front of the looking-glass, going through sundry 
mysterious evolutions. Harvey Grimm stared at 
him in blank amazement. 

““Good heavens!” he gasped. “It’s Cress- 
well |” 

The poet turned round and saluted Harvey 
Grimm in jaunty fashion. 

“Cheero, Harvey !”’ he exclaimed. “ You see, 
I’ve taken the plunge.” 
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“Fine fellow,” Harvey Grimm murmured. 
“Tell us about it ?”’ 

‘‘T came in to tell Aaron,” the poet went on, 
‘‘ but he is, for some unaccountable reason, absent. 
The fact is, at first I didn’t feel the call of this sort 
of thing at all. In my soul I hate war to-day, that 
is in its external and material aspects—the ugliness, 
the bloodshed, the mangled bodies and all the rest 
of it. But a few days ago old Harris asked me to 
write them a patriotic poem. I tell you I no sooner 
got into the swim of it than I felt the fever burning 
in my own veins. | will read you the poem shortly. 
It will create a great sensation. ‘The first person 
whom it brought into khaki was myself.” 

‘You seem to have done the job pretty quickly,” 
Harvey Grimm observed. 

‘““T joined an Officers’ Training Corps only a 
few days ago,’ Cresswell explained. “I went 
to my tailor’s for a uniform and found that he 
had one made for a man exactly my height, who 
was down with pneumonia. So I just stepped into 
it and here I am. I came round to tell Aaron, to 
take a fond farewell and all that sort of thing. I’m 
afraid my adventures will be of a different sort for a 
time. We've had some fun, though,” he added, 
with a reminiscent gleam in his eyes. 

‘We shall miss you,’ Harvey Grimm sighed, 
“ but I am beginning to fancy that our own num- 
ber’s about up. I’ve had the narrowest shave of 
my life this morning, and I don’t feel that I am out 
of the wood yet. Where is Aaron, I wonder ?”’ 

‘‘ He was out when I arrived,” the poet replied. 
“ [ve been waiting here for an hour.” 

Harvey Grimm consulted his watch. 

‘ It is time,” he decided, “‘ for number one. It 1s 
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several days since I tasted a cocktail. After that 
we might lunch together.” 

The poet assented with alacrity. They left 
a note for Aaron and made their way round to the 
Milan. The bar was rather more crowded than 
usual and they took their cocktails to a settee in a 
corner of the room. MHarvey Grimm sent for a 
page and wrote the name of Captain Brinnen on a 

iece of paper. 

‘Will you see whether you can find this gentle- 
man in the hotel ?’”’ he directed. “ He is staying, 
I believe, in the Court.” 

The boy departed. Harvey Grimm, who as 
a rule was a temperate man, drank up his cocktail 
quickly and sent for another. 

‘““Do you believe in forebodings, Stephen ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘““T was brought up on them,” the poet replied. 
“There is Irish blood in my veins. I am most 
superstitious.’ 

‘* T have had an exciting adventure this morning,”’ 
Harvey Grimm went on. “So far as any human 
being can see, | am out of it as I have been before. 
I have made the most careful arrangements, too— 
but there, it’s well for you not to know too much. 
There’s just this about it. I wish to God I could 
see that Belgian and get rid of a few baubles.” 

“Let me have them,’’ his companion begged. 
‘No one would suspect me.” 

Harvey Grimm shook his head. 

‘““They’re not your trouble, my boy,” he said. 
‘“ Besides, you’re too damned careless.”’ 

The page returned a few moments later. 

“The gentleman left the hotel yesterday, sir,” 
he announced. “ The hall porter . 
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‘“‘ Well?” Harvey Grimm interrupted. 

‘The hall porter,” the boy continued, a little 
confused, “‘said something about the gentleman 
having changed his name.” 

Harvey Grimm’s face grew sterner, and the 
look of trouble about his eyes more pronounced. 
He put a shilling in the boy’s hand and sent him 
away. 

‘‘'There’s something up here,” he muttered. 
“‘ First of all Aaron disappears, and now Brinnen 
has changed his name. My God, if they only 
knew what his other name really was !”’ 

The poet chuckled. 

‘““And to think,” he murmured, “that I have 
been init! What aman!” 

‘The devil of it is for me,” Harvey Grimm 
declared, ‘‘ that I’ve fifty thousand pounds’ worth 
of his stolen jewels around my body at the present 
moment. I fought my way out of a trap this 
morning. I tell you, Stephen, as a rule this sort 
of thing stimulates me. I hold my head a little 
higher, I whistle gayer tunes, I am looking out for 
the bright things in life every second of the time, 
and my feet scarcely touch the earth. But to-day 
it’s all different. I can’t walk without turning 
round. I can’t hear that door open without start- 
ing. Hell! . . . Bring me another cocktail, 
waiter.” 

“Steady, old chap! Your nerves are dicky, 
that’s what’s the matter with you.” 

“It’s the first time in my life,” Harvey Grimm 
muttered, “but I’ve got them now. I feel that 
(m cornered. I did Brodie in this morning. I 
left him at eleven o’clock, gagged and tied in the 
workshop he tracked me to. I was Edward Levy 
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there, and there isn’t one of them except the old 
man who knew otherwise. Brodie himself never 
recognised me. ‘The only fear is if the old man 
peaches. He’s had a couple of thousand of the 
best, and he hoards gold and loves it as though it 
were his own life-blood. Thank God, here are the 
cocktails | ” 

‘T shall write an epic about you this afternoon,” 
the poet declared. ‘‘ You’re tense, Harvey, that’s 
what you are. You’re strung up. There’s a 
different sense in the words you speak, a sort of 
quivering significance in everything you say. 
You’re feeling life, man.” 

‘I’m feeling afraid, if that’s anything,’’ Harvey 
Grimm confessed, raising his glass. ‘“* There was 
a woman in it, of course—and God knows I was 
careful !—a fierce, strong young Jewess. If she 
gets her grandfather by the throat, she’ll wring 
the truth out of him.” 

Cresswell rose to his feet. 

“Tt will do you good to eat, my friend,’’ he 
suggested. “I find you exciting, vibrating, 
stimulating, but you are wearing yourself out.” 

Harvey Grimm sat with tightly clenched fists. 

“I’m afraid to go in the restaurant,” he said. 
‘* Do you notice how that man at the bar is staring, 
Cresswell ? Who’s he?” 

“Don’t be a silly ass!’’ his companion ex- 
claimed. “ That’s Greaves, the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Trombone. He'd be 
all over our story if he knew it. Come along. 
Pull yourself together, man . . . upright !”’ 

Harvey Grimm did his best. He walked into 
the restaurant with almost his usual airy donhommte. 
-An acquaintance stopped the two men. 
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“ Wouldn’t look at me in Fitz’s, Grimm,” he 
complained. “Getting proud, old chap?” 

“Sorry,” darvey Grimm replied. “I saw 
your back afterwards. I was looking at a man over 
your shoulder.” 

They seated themselves at their usual table. 
Another chance acquaintance paused to speak to 
them. 

“Thought you’d given up this place, Grimm. 
Saw you at the Piccadilly on Thursday.” 

‘ T like a change sometimes,’ the latter observed. 
‘© How’s the new play going?” 

‘ Capitally, thanks !”’ 

The actor passed on. Harvey Grimm glanced 
at a sheet of paper which he brought out from his 
pocket. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “I was at the Piccadilly 
on Thursday. Nothing like being thorough in 
these things, Stephen. My alibi was pretty success- 
ful, eh?” 

‘““ Mean to say you get a chap to go about when 
you're in hiding, and establish alibis for you?” 
the poet asked wonderingly. 

‘“That’s exactly the idea,” Harvey Grimm 
agreed, “‘and to tell you the truth, if I hadn’t 
a fit of nerves on me I should say that my alibis 
would take a little upsetting.” 

They ordered luncheon and a bottle of wine, but 
for some reason or other the old spirit was lacking. 
They missed Aaron Rodd and speculated as to the 
cause of his absence. Cresswell, too, seemed to 
have inherited a new seriousness with his un- 
accustomed attire. It was their mutual recognition 
of the drawing to an end of one little cycle of their 
life, and try though he might, Harvey Grimm could 
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never escape from the queer sense of foreboding 
which had haunted him for the last few hours. 
And then, towards the end of the méal, a page-boy 
came into the room, gazed around for a moment and 
approached their table. 

‘Two gentlemen would like to speak to you, 
Mr. Grimm,” he announced. 

Harvey Grimm laid down his knife and fork. He 
nodded to the boy, but there was a queer, hunted look 
in his eyes as he turned towards his companion. 

“Stephen, old fellow,” he muttered, “it’s 
come.” 

The poet laid his hand upon his friend’s shoulder. 

“Look here, Harvey,’’ he asked, “do you 
want to make a scrap of it? I’m your man, if 
you do. Or I say, have you anything you'd like 
to hand over tome? I can stand the racket.”’ 

Harvey Grimm shook his head firmly. 

““'No,” he decided, “‘if it’s the end, well, I'll 
face it. If only Jerry hadn’t cleared out I might 
have got rid of the stones. Good-bye, Stephen, 
and good luck to you! Better follow me out, 
perhaps, if I don’t return.” 

He made his way without undue haste from the 
room, exchanging one or two greetings, pausing, 
even, in the swing doors to say a few words with a 
friend. Then, when he stood in the little lobby, 
he knew that there was truth at the back of all his 
forebodings. It was a well-known Scotland Yard 
inspector and a subordinate, both in plain clothes, 
who were standing there with their hats in their 
hands. The inspector greeted him cheerily, but 
dropped his voice. 

“Mr. Grimm,” he said, “ I’ll have to trouble 
you to come along to headquarters. Just a few 
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questions, you understand—as quietly as you like. 
You see, we’ve come here in mufti. Go back and 
say good-bye to your friend, if you want to.” 

‘“That’s very considerate of you, Inspector,” 
was the grateful reply. “ I'll just tap the window, 
if you'll allow me.” 

The poet obeyed the summons promptly. 
Harvey Grimm met him by the door and took 
his arm. 

‘““They’re after me, Stephen,” he confided. 
“They're doing it jolly civilly, though. There’s 
a time for going on to the bitter end and there’s 
a time for dropping it. I’m dropping it. Once 
more, good luck to you |” 

The two men gripped hands. The page boy 
came up again and touched Harvey Grimm on the 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Wanted on the telephone, sir,’”’ he announced. 

The former turned towards the inspector. 

‘Pray, don’t hurry, Mr. Grimm,” the latter 
remarked courteously. ‘“‘Our time 1s entirely 
yours.” 

Harvey Grimm stepped into the telephone box 
and took up the receiver. The voice that answered 
his enquiry was hoarse, as though with some 
unnatural emotion. 

“ Is that Harvey Grimm ?”’ 

ae Yes ! >” 

“This is Aaron—Aaron Rodd. Where are 
your Can you come and help? I’m in trouble.” 

“So am I,” Harvey Grimm replied, a little 
bitterly. ‘‘ What’s yours ?”’ 

“IT came down to Tilbury this morning with 
Henriette, to see her brother off. We couldn’t 
find him. Henriette got on the wrong steamer 
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and they’ve taken her off. It was a trap, Harvey, 
do you hear? They’ve got her!” 

‘Where are you?” 

“Tm at Tilbury, telephoning from the docks,” 
was the hoarse reply. ‘“ The whole thing was a 
sell. The munition boat by which Brinnen was 
supposed to leave has never been heard of. Can you 
come down ?” 

Harvey Grimm closed the door tightly behind 
him and almost whispered down the telephone. 

“Can you hear, Aaron?” 

66 Yes | 99 

“Jerry Sands has got away all right. He 
wasn't on any munition boat! I was arrested 
five minutes ago. I’m being taken to Scotland 
Yard, and I’ve fifty thousand pounds’ worth of his 
diamonds on me! I shouldn’t worry about the 
girl if I were you, Aaron. I think Jerry Sands’ 
sister can take care of herself |”’ 

‘* Where’s Cresswell ? ” 

‘ Here with me.” 

“ Could he come ?”’ 

‘“He’s joined an O.T.C. I don’t suppose he 
could get leave. Besides, can’t you understand, 
Aaron? She is Jerry Sands’ sister and they’re off 
together somewhere for certain. . . . What’s 
thatr ... Whatr...” 

There was a confused babel of sounds—nothing 
more distinct. The connection had been cut. 
Harvey Grimm spent five minutes in vain, trying 
to re-establish it. Then he left the booth. 

‘‘Nice cropper for us, Stephen,” he announced 
to the poet, who was waiting outside. ‘“* That was 
Aaron. The girl’s given him the slip down at 
Tilbury. He’s like a madman, of course.”’ 
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The inspector, who had lit his second cigarette, 
strolled up. 

‘I am afraid,” he said, “that people are be- 
ginning to recognise us. Don’t you think on 

‘You are quite right, sir,’ Harvey Grimm 
assented. ‘‘ You have been very considerate. I 
am entirely at your service now. Good luck to 
you, Cresswell. Go back and finish your luncheon. 
You can sign the bill for me.” 

The poet played the game and departed, after 
a hearty handshake. Harvey Grimm took his 
seat in a taxi-cab, the inspector by his side, the 
constable opposite. They drove off. 

‘“ Enquiries, eh ?”’ Harvey Grimm ruminated. 
‘“T wonder what you want to enquire about ?” 

‘“T fancy,” the inspector said confidentially, 
‘that the Chief will start by having you searched.”’ 

‘What do you expect to find, if it’s a fair 
question ?”’ 

The inspector smiled. He had thrust his arm 
in friendly fashion through his companion’s. 

“We've an idea,” he replied, “that this time 
we shall find a few of Jerry Sands’ diamonds.”’ 





31 : THE END OF JEREMIAH SANDS 


ARON RODD clasped his arms a little 

further around the barrel against which he 
was leaning, trod water with his feet and thought 
about death. The curtain of a slight mist had 
fallen around him. There was nothing visible but 
the cold, grey sea, sometimes high above his head, 
sometimes like a water-slide tumbling away many 
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feet below him. All around him he could hear the 
hooting of the steamers, sounding their weird 
notes of warning from some unseen, unimaginable 
world. A few feet away, also clinging to a barrel, 
was a bronzed and hairy man in nautical attire, who 
was using the most awful language. 

“No good wasting your breath,’’ Aaron gasped. 
“Try another shout.” 

The man did as he was advised, without eliciting 
any reply from the other side of the grey walls, 
whereupon he proceeded once more, in lurid 
language, to express his opinion of murdering 
foreigners, and mysterious gents who tempted 
honest tug-masters into doubtful enterprises. 
Suddenly he broke off. 

“Crikey ! ’Ere’s something on the top of 
us!” he exclaimed. “‘ Shout, guv’nor, quick !” 

Once more Aaron Rodd drew a long breath 
and shouted. His voice sounded like a child’s 
falsetto, lost in the stentorian roar of his com- 
panion’s demand for immediate help and rescue. 
Then the grey fog was suddenly pierced. <A huge, 
dark mass seemed to be gliding almost on the top 
of them. From somewhere up in the clouds came 
an answering shout. Aaron Rodd’s companion 
was moved to one supreme and successful effort. 
A clear, loud voice shouted directions to them. 

‘We're lowering ropes. Catch hold, if you can, 
before the wash. We'll lower boats in a minute.” 

Half a dozen ropes came down like curving 
snakes. One of them hit the water scarcely a 
foot from Aaron. He gripped it tightly. 

‘* Twist it round your body, mate,” his companion 
spluttered. ‘‘ Twist it two or three times round 
and hold on for dear life.” 
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The next few minutes were barely realisable. 
Aaron felt himself tossed like a cork on to the top 
of a seething mass of churned-up sea, flung down 
again with the roar of it in his ears, left for a moment 
in peace and then dragged through the water at 
such a pace that he found himself wondering whether 
his arms were going to be torn from his body. 
Then he was shot forward with a new impetus. 
His body and arms ached with the strain. He was 
only half conscious. 

‘“That’s done it, matey,” he heard his com- 
panion shout. “* Hold on, there’s the boat com- 
ing. 

Aaron Rodd never wholly lost consciousness. 
He heard the measured beat of the oars, the sharp, 
clear voice of the officer standing up in the stern. 
He saw the boat emerge from the gloom, heard 
the quick orders, felt himself lifted up by the 
shoulders, felt the luxury of something solid 
beneath his feet. The officer in charge of the boat 
looked at the two men curiously. 

“What’s this?’ he asked. ‘* Collision ?”’ 

Aaron Rodd’s companion took a long breath 
and tried to explain what it was. ‘The officer 
listened to him, spellbound. The men almost 
forgot to row. 

‘“ Some one seems to have been playing a dirty 
trick on you, eh?” the former remarked, when at 
last the mariner ceased through sheer exhaustion. 
Well, you can tell the Commander when we get 
on board.”’ 

Gradually a fuller consciousness returned to 
Aaron Rodd. He was able to walk along the deck 
of the ship they boarded, to grope his way, unaided, 
down the narrow stairs into the small cabin below, 
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where a man was seated at a table with a chart 
before him. He pushed it away as the two men 
were ushered in. 

“Hullo, what’s this ?”’ he exclaimed. 

The officer who had brought them made a brief 
report. The Commander nodded. 

“Fetch them some hot whisky, quick,’’ he 
directed. “* Now tell us your story.”’ 

The tug-master got in first, but after a few 
sentences the Commander stopped him. 

“ T think I'll get at the truth quicker from you,” 
he decided, nodding to Aaron. ‘“‘ Quick, please.” 

Aaron pulled himself together and took a long 
gulp of the hot whisky which was at that moment 
brought in. 

‘““ May I enquire if this is an English man-of- 
war ?”’ he asked, as he set the glass down. 

“His Majesty’s destroyer, Flying Fox,” was the 
brief reply. ‘“* Now tell me what you two men are 
doing on barrels in the North Sea? ”’ 

Aaron Rodd found a few terse and explicit words. 

““ Early this morning,” he said, “‘ I escorted a 
young lady to Tilbury. We went there on the 
strength of a bogus telegram, which informed us 
that her brother, who is a Belgian officer, was leaving 
there at midday on a munition ship bound for 
Havre. We found a ship’s boat waiting for us at 
the dock mentioned in the telegram, but they refused 
to take me on board with her. I thought this reason- 
able, as it was supposed to be a Government vessel, 
and I stayed behind to wait for her. She was 
no sooner safely on board than the steamer hoisted 
the Norwegian flag and steamed off.”’ 

The Commander stared fora moment. ‘Then he 
looked away. 
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‘“‘ Sounds a queer story,’’ he observed. 

“It’s a true one,’ Aaron assured him. ‘ Of 
course, there’s a reason for this abduction. The 
young lady some months ago——” 

“‘] don’t want the whole story,’’ the Com- 
mander interrupted. “I want to know how you 

° 29 
got into the North Sea ? 

‘‘ | was coming to that,”” Aaron Rodd proceeded. 
‘“My companion can bear me out as to the rest. 
I hired this tug, meaning to follow the steamer into 
whatever port it might go if they refused to take me 
on board. We caught her up and signalled her to 
stop. She manceuvred a little, disclosed a gun, 
and blew us to pieces. The captain here and I are 
the only two who ever came up again.” 

The Commander glanced at the lieutenant, who 
had remained in the room. Not a word passed 
between them. 

“Who are you ?” he enquired. 

‘““My name is Aaron Rodd,” was the prompt 
reply. ‘‘l am an American, but | have practised 
law in England for a good many years. I know 
my story sounds fanciful, but there’s no getting 
away from the sequel. The tug-master here can 
confirm every word of it.” 

The tug-master proceeded to do so, and the two 
officers listened for a time as though fascinated. 
The Commander interrupted him at last. 

“What’s the name of this boat ?”’ he asked. 

“She had s.s. Christiania painted across her 
stern,”’ the tug-master said, “and she was flying 
the Norwegian flag, but the ship’s name’s new 
painted. I passed close alongside yesterday, and 
a queer-looking lot they were on board.” 

The two officers exchanged quick glances. 
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“The Christiania,”’ the Commander murmured 
softly. 

He paused for a moment and bent over the chart, 
Then he looked up. 

‘Take Mr. Rodd and the tug-master to the 
ward-room,’’ he directed. ‘“ Rig them both out 
in some dry clothes and see that they have every- 
thing they want.” 

Aaron Rodd had forgotten the discomfort of his 
condition. He had only one idea in his brain. 

“ Sir,” he told the Commander, “ that ship, the 
Christiania, 1s in the pay of the Germans.”’ 

“You may be right, Mr. Rodd,” the latter 
assented. ‘“‘ When you have changed your clothes, 
come down and have another chat, if I am not on 
the bridge.”’ 

Even then Aaron lingered. 

“Sir,” he went on, “ I know that there’s nothing 
I can say will keep you for one moment from what 
you think to be your duty. I have just had a 
fortune left me in America. I'll give a destroyer 
to the British Navy, if you'll overhaul the Christiania, 
search her, and take that young lady off.” 

The Commander smiled. 

‘The British Navy doesn’t need bribing, sir,” 
he said. “I’ve had a hint about the Christiania 
myself. I'll see what can be done. Now off you 
go and get into those dry clothes.” 

The two unexpected guests were hospitably 
entertained in the wardroom, and Aaron Rodd 
made a very creditable appearance, an hour later, 
in some oddments of naval uniform. They found 
their way on deck, but were only allowed at the top 
of the companion-way. The fog had lifted. There 
were half a dozen steamers in sight, and the destroyer 
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seemed to be completing a rather violent curve. 
Suddenly there were loud orders. The roar of the 
machinery was lessened. She glided through the 
water, slackening speed at every instant. Looking 
down the deck they could see a sight which thrilled 
them both. The tug-master understood it better 
than Aaron. 

‘‘She’s cleared for action, guv’nor!” he ex- 
claimed. “The gunners are all at their posts. 
See the signal. My God, that’s the Christiania |” 

He pointed to the steamer round which they had 
circled. 

‘“ They’ve signalled her to stop,” he continued. 
“Tf I get my hands on the captain! . . . Hullo, 
another signal! Watch it, guv’nor.. That’s 
the last call—‘ Heave to at once or’ i 

“Or what ?”’ Aaron Rodd asked. 

The tug-master smacked his lips. 

‘Those little six-inch boys will talk,” he replied 
with gusto. “‘ We could send the Christiania to 
the bottom in something less than thirty seconds. 
You watch the angle of those guns. Look at the 
man’s face who’s just had an order! He’s trained 
on her. . . . My God!” 

The Christiania had pursued her course. Sud- 
denly there was a deafening roar, a vibration which 
shook the ship. Fifty yards in front of the Christi- 
ania the sea was all churned into foam. 

“It’s just an ’int!”’ the tug-master exclaimed 
in delight. ‘It’s a blankety ’int! Look at ’em 
running about on board.” 

There were signs of an immense commotion on 
board the Christiania. Another signal slowly 
fluttered to the masthead. The tug-master, who 
was watching the steamer’s progress, grinned. 
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‘““They’re giving in,” he declared. “ They’ve 
stopped the engines. Oh, if they’d only let me 
go on board her !”’ 

The lieutenant came running lightly down the 
bridge and approached Aaron. 

‘We are sending a crew on board the Chrisi- 
ania,’ he announced. ‘‘ You’d better go and see 
if you can identify the young lady. There’s a boat 
being lowered from the other deck.” 

“May I go along, sir?” the tug-master asked 
eagerly. 

The officer shook his head. 

‘You stay where you are, my man,” he directed. 
“You'll get compensation for your tug, if your 
story turns out to be true.” 

The man sighed. 

‘“'There’s two sorts of compensation,” he 
muttered, as he spat upon his hands. 

Aaron Rodd sat by the side of the lieutenant, and 
though he had never done such a thing in his life 
before, he stepped confidently up the rope ladder 
after him and boarded the Christiania. ‘The captain 
was waiting to receive them. He was a small, 
very fair man, who spoke English with a harsh and 
guttural accent. His manner was exceedingly 
perturbed. 

‘““ By what right, will you tell me, this piracy ?” 
he demanded, barely accepting the liettenant’s 
salute. ‘“‘ My papers were cleared in London. 
My cargo 

‘““A few words with you below, if you please, 
Captain,” the lieutenant interrupted. ‘‘ You had 
better stay on deck, Mr. Rodd,” he added, looking 
around, 

Aaron walked up and down and endeavoured 
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unsuccessfully to converse with various members 
of the crew. ‘The ship bore all the usual evidences 
of being a small cargo steamer, but there was, to his 
fancy, something sinister in the appearance of the 
sailors and the sound of their conversation as they 
pointed to the destroyer—long, grey and evil- 
looking, rising and falling upon the waves, a short 
distance away. Suddenly a man who might have 
been a steward appeared from below and touched 
him on the shoulder. 

‘“Come this way, please,” he invited. 

He led Aaron downstairs into a dark, odoriferous 
saloon. The captain and the English lieutenant 
were seated at the top of one of the long tables. 
The latter motioned Aaron Rodd to approach. 

‘The captain denies having any passenger on 
board, Mr. Rodd,” he observed. 

‘“T saw a young lady taken on board at Tilbury,” 
Aaron pronounced firmly. ‘‘ She was brought here 
under a false pretext, and she is here now.” 

“Tt is not true,” the captain declared furiously. 
“There is no young lady on board.” 

‘What do you say to that, Mr. Rodd?” the 
lieutenant enquired. 

Aaron leaned a little forward. He stretched 
out his hand, and the captain for a moment shrank 
back. 

“The man is lying,” he said calmly. ‘ The 
young lady was brought here under the pretext 
of seeing her brother. If this vessel is allowed to 
proceed on its way to Norway she will be intercepted 
somewhere by a German boat, and the young lady 
will be made a prisoner. ‘That is a certainty.” 

“ The gentleman has made a mistake,” the cap- 
tain insisted. ‘‘ There were many vessels lying 
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in the Thames yesterday morning. We do not 
carry passengers.’’ 

The boatswain of the destroyer, who had accom- 
panied them on board, entered the saloon and, 
coming up to the lieutenant, saluted. 

‘““ Could I have a word with you, sir ?’’ he asked. 

The lieutenant rose to his feet and retired for a 
few moments to the further end of the saloon. 
When he returned, his manner had undergone a 
change. 

‘Captain Hooge,’”’ he said, ‘in confirmation 
of this gentleman’s story I find that you have two 
concealed guns on board, and there are other 
suspicious circumstances which my boatswain has 
pointed out, which confirm my own impressions 
about you. I am signalling for a prize crew and 
shall take you to Harwich.” 

The captain sprang to his feet. His eyes were 
red with fury. 

“You damned, meddlesome Englishmen !”’ he 
cried. “If you keep me here another hour, you 
will hear of it !_ My Government will protest. It 1s 
contrary to the accepted principles of maritime law.”’ 

“Tt is very much against the principles of mari- 
time law, as I read it,” the lieutenant answered 
coolly, “‘ for you to blow to pieces, with a concealed 
gun, a tug which simply came up to ask you ques- 
tions. Now be a sensible man, Captain Hooge. I 
shall have your ship searched from top to bottom. 
If the young lady is found, you will have to stand 
your trial in an English court on an extremely 
serious charge.” 

“If there is any young lady on board,” the 
captain declared sullenly, “‘ it is without my know- 
ledge. I will go and see the purser.” 
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“ We will come, too,’’ the lieutenant said dryly. 

They passed down a little companion-way. The 
captain opened the door of a small stateroom and 
talked for some time in Norwegian to a bearded 
and spectacled man. The latter, after some time, 
turned towards the two men and spoke in English. 

‘‘ There 1s a young lady here. She must have 
boarded us by accident. We were on the point 
of starting, and we could not land her. Come this 


ay. 

They followed the man down a long gloomy 
passage. He knocked at the door of a stateroom 
at the end of it. A faint voice answered. The 
door was thrown open. Henriette, white and 
eager, stood shrinking back against the wall. 
There was a rush of cold air into the place. 

‘“ Aaron |’ she exclaimed in blank astonishment. 
“Aaron Rodd !” 

Words failed her altogether. It seemed too 
wonderful. She peered into his face, shook him 
by the shoulders, and finally almost collapsed in his 
arms. 

“Tt’s all right, Henriette,” he cried, his own 
voice shaking. ‘“* You’re quite safe.” 

“But where did you come from ? How did you 
get here ?”’ she gasped. 

“T followed in a tug,” he told her. “ These 
pleasant people blew us up.” 

““T heard the gun!” she cried. “I saw the 
tug. I saw it go down! I saw the men swimming 
in the water. It was horrible.” 

“I was one of them,” Aaron continued. “ The 
master and I were picked up by an English de- 
Sstroyer. This is one of the officers. I managed 
to make them believe my story and we overhauled 
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and boarded your steamer. We are going to take 
it into Harwich. You are safe, Henriette.” 

She began to sob. The tears stood in Aaron’s 
own eyes as he saw thrust through the open porthole 
the umbrella on which she had tied various frag- 
ments of clothing. 

‘““T have been waving this out of the port- 
hole,” she explained hysterically. “I thought 
they might see. I was locked in until a moment 
ago.” 

“Better bring the young lady up on deck,” 
the officer suggested. ‘“‘ We’ve no accommodation 
for you on board the Flying Fox, but I am going to 
signal the Commander for a prize crew, and place 
the captain and officers of this ship under arrest, so 
you'll both feel quite safe here. You'll be in 
Harwich in five hours and we shall be standing by 
all the time.”’ 

‘You won’t leave me, Aaron?” she begged. 

“Not I!” he answered heartily. 

‘* I expect I shall take the steamer in,”’ the officer 
remarked. “ You are quite safe now, young 
lady,”’ he added reassuringly. ‘I should come on 
deck and get a little fresh air, if I were you.” 

She clung to Aaron as they passed out. They 
met the captain and the purser talking together 
in the companion-way. The former saluted a little 
awkwardly. 

‘‘ Sorry to hear that there was a mistake, miss,” 
he said. ‘“‘ We were expecting a young lady on 
board, the daughter of the owner, who had been 
giving her people some trouble.”’ 

Henriette simply looked at the man. He turned 
away. 

‘“T want to go on deck,” she whispered to Aaron. 
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‘“‘T want to get away from this atmosphere. Come 
quickly, please. . . . Oh, look, look !” 

Half a dozen English sailors came down the 
companion-way. They were in war trim and they 
looked like ruddy goliaths by the side of the pale, 
anemic-looking crew of the Christiania. Hen- 
riette gave a little sob. 

‘““T feel safe,’’ she cried, “ safe, after all... . 
Aaron |” 

‘Yes, dear ?”’ 

Her little face, so white and pitiful, was strained 
up to his. The ghost of one of her old provocative 
smiles quivered at her lips. 

“Even Leopold,” she murmured, “ will not 
be able to say ‘no’ any longer. Do you know 
that you are a wonderful person? You are like 
one of those heroes in romances. There never 
was such a rescue.” 

He pressed her arm. 

‘““Our last adventure,’’ he whispered, “is going 
to be the greatest of all.” 


¢¢é 


The magistrate’s court was crowded almost to 
suffocation when for the third time Harvey Grimm 
was charged with having aided and abetted in the 
theft of various jewels found in his possession. 
The solicitor for the Treasury rose at once when 
called upon, urbane, even apologetic, yet firm. 

‘ T trust that this time, Mr. Dyson,” the magis- 
trate remarked, ‘‘ you are in a position to offer 
sufficient evidence to enable me either to discharge 
or to send the prisoner for trial ? ”’ 

The solicitor for the Treasury proceeded to 
explain. He reminded their Worships that the 
prisoner had been discovered last week, owing to 
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the assiduous efforts of Mr. Brodie, actually engaged 
in secretly cutting up and disguising solace 
diamonds. There was no question at all but that 
these diamonds were stolen. ‘The trouble which 
the prosecution had to contend with was the fact 
that they were stolen in America, and that some of 
the stones had been mutilated in such a fashion as 
to render them almost unrecognisable. A com- 
mission from the police force of New York had 
already sailed, not only to identify the jewels, but 
with a strong hope of identifying the prisoner as a 
confederate of one of the most notorious jewel 
thieves of this generation. He was exceedingly 
sorry to have to ask for a fourth remand, but in this 
case there was no alternative. 

He sat down. A mild-mannered man arose 
from his side and addressed the magistrate. 

‘Your Worship,” he said, ‘‘ I am defending the 
prisoner. In the event of the prosecution having 
no further evidence to offer to-day, which I under- 
stand to be the case, may I be allowed to call a 
witness ?”’ 

The magistrate coughed. 

“You would be within your rights, Mr. Ran- 
some,” he admitted, leaning forward and looking 
over his eyeglasses, ‘ but I need scarcely remind 
you that, to a certain extent, by calling witnesses for 
the defence at this stage of the proceedings you 
might possibly prejudice your client’s case.” 

The solicitor bowed. 

“My client being a wholly innocent man, your 
Worship,” he said, “is only anxious to have the 
truth known as soon as possible.”’ 

“You can do as you choose, Mr. Ransome,” 
the magistrate consented. 
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There was a moment’s whispering. A name 
only partially heard was called outside, and a ripple 
of interest passed through the court when Captain 
Brinnen, still in his Belgian uniform, entered the 
witness-box. The solicitor for the prosecution 
looked a little staggered. The solicitor for the 
defence stood up. 

‘Will you tell the magistrate your name?” 
he asked. | 

The witness bowed. 

‘Leopold Francis Henri Brinnen de Floge.”’ 

‘‘ And your titles ?”’ 

‘‘ Comte de Malaison, Baron d’Asche, Chevalier 
di Scolo, Vicomte de Floge.”’ 

There was a distinct sensation in court, a sense of 
impending events which left every one pleasantly 
excited. Harvey Grimm leaned forward, gripping 
at the rail in front of him. 

‘* You are, I believe,” the solicitor continued, ‘‘ a 
godson of the late King. of the Belgians ?”’ 

‘‘ That is so,” the witness admitted. 

“Do you know anything of the prisoner ?”’ 

The witness glanced at Harvey Grimm and, 
meeting his astounded stare, greeted him in friendly 
fashion. 

‘“ Certainly,” he replied. “ Mr. Harvey Grimm 
is a valued acquaintance. I engaged him recently 
to recut and, if possible, to present to me in an 
altered form a variety of precious stones.”’ 

‘“ May I ask your reason for this ?”’ the solicitor 
enquired. 

“It is a matter of almost political history,” the 
witness explained, turning towards the magistrate. 
“ The De Floge collection of diamonds is famous, 
I believe I may say, throughout the world. They 
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were the subject, at the time of the outbreak of the 
war, of a lawsuit between the German branch of the 
De Floge family and my own. During the hearing 
of the case, the jewels were deposited by common 
consent at the Antwerp Museum, where anybody 
who is an expert in these matters will tell you that 
they have been inspected by connoisseurs from all 
over the world. With the invasion of our country, 
my grandfather and I determined to do our best to 
prevent these jewels, which were worth an immense 
sum, from falling into the hands of the enemy. ‘The 
curators of the Antwerp Museum, although they 
were under a bond, consented, under the circum- 
stances, to hand them over to our branch of the 
family, and they were transported to my grand- 
father’s chateau, which is very near the French 
frontier, just before the sack of Antwerp. Subse- 
quently my grandfather and my sister, the Comtesse 
de Floge, after a series of remarkable adventures, 
in which the latter especially was concerned, 
managed to escape to England with the bulk of the 
jewels. My cousin, however, who represents the 
German side of our family, has seized our lands 
and home and has made desperate attempts in 
various directions to secure also the jewels, which 
the authorities would now award him as a matter of 
course. I deemed it wise, bearing all these things 
in mind, to yield to my grandfather’s almost 
passionate insistence and dispose secretly of as many 
as possible.”’ 

There was a great sensation in court. Mr. 
Harvey Grimm asked for a chair and sat down. 

‘Did you,” the solicitor for the defence asked, 
“impose entire secrecy upon Mr. Harvey 
Grimm ?” 
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‘“‘ Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, I 
did,’ was the prompt reply. 

The solicitor turned to the magistrate. 

‘There is nothing left, your Worship,” he 
said, ‘‘ but for me to ask you to sanction the immedi- 
ate release of my client.”’ 

He resumed his seat. The solicitor for the 
prosecution promptly arose. 

‘““T may be allowed, your Worship,” he asked, 
‘to cross-examine the witness ? ”’ 

‘“ Certainly,” the magistrate assented. 

“May I ask you, sir, whether you have any 
evidence in support of these extraordinary state- 
ments of yours ?” 

The young man bowed. 

‘ Certainly,” he replied. “ The Belgian Minis- 
ter, who was my father’s greatest friend and relative, 
and the Princess Augusta, my godmother, are both, 
I believe, present.”’ 

The solicitor for the prosecution turned to the 
magistrate. 

“Tf these witnesses may be called and are found 
to ee the story, your Worship,” he said, “ the 
case for the prosecution is withdrawn.” 

Leopold de Floge left the witness-box, strolled 
along the back of the benches, and held out his 
hand to Harvey Grimm. 

“My profound regrets and apologies,’ he 
murmured. “I wait here and we will lunch 
together.”’ 

The court rocked itself with excitement. The 
Belgian Minister was called and promptly took his 
place in the witness-box. Asked if he knew the last 
witness, his reply was comprehensive. 

“The Vicomte de Floge,” he said, “is the 
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first nobleman in Belgium. He is a godson of the 
late king, is himself connected with the royal 
family, and is a young man whose gallantry in the 
field has won special commendation from the King.” 

‘““Do you know anything about the De Floge 
diamonds ?”’ 

“Certainly,” the witness replied. ‘“* They are 
of historical and priceless value, and special efforts 
were made to seize them at Antwerp Museum. 
My friend, the Vicomte de Floge, was able to rescue 
them just in time. I may say that he consulted me, 
and under the difficult circumstances I advised him 
to dispose of as many as possible secretly. Very 
powerful influences have been brought to bear, 
through a neutral country, to effect their restora- 
tion.” 

The magistrate bowed and the witness stood 
down. There was a moment’s whispered con- 
sultation between the two solicitors. ‘Then one of 
them stood up. 

“The case for the prosecution 1s withdrawn, 
your Worship,” he announced. 

Harvey Grimm and Leopold de Floge, by the 
courtesy of the magistrate, left the court by the 
back entrance, arm in arm. ‘The former was 
looking a little haggard from his six days’ detention, 
and was scarcely his usual spick-and-span self. 
He was a little dazed, too. He leaned back in a 
luxurious motor-car and tried to realise what had 
happened. His first question was not an unnatural 
one. 

Will you tell me,” he asked, earnestly, ‘‘ why 
your grandfather, and you, and your sister, all 
practically confessed that you were Jeremiah Sands, 
the international jewel thief?” 
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‘“‘T must admit that the idea was my own,’ De 
Floge explained. “ You see, we were extremely 
anxious that no one should know whose jewels these 
really were. The one way to ensure absolute 
secrecy was to dispose of them as stolen property. 
That is what we did, and I must say that under the 
circumstances, Mr. Grimm, your silence was more 
than admirable. To a great extent, I must admit, 
we were humouring my grandfather, who was 
oppressed the whole of the time with a nervous 
fear of being ordered by the British Government 
to restore them. His death makes all the difference 
—in fact, I have this morning entrusted the whole 
of the rest of my collection to Christie’s, and they 
will offer them for sale as soon as the South American 
buyers can be duly advised. It is, perhaps, just 
as well that we have passed the crisis, for I see by 
this morning’s papers that Jeremiah Sands was 
arrested at Chicago yesterday.” 

Harvey Grimm cleared his throat. 

‘You haven’t such a thing as a cigarette, | 
suppose ?” 

De Floge produced his case at once. 

‘“ My profound apologies,” he said. “I should 
have known the one thing you needed most after 
this regrettable detention.” 

‘To think,” Harvey Grimm muttered to himself, 
“that I stole way down to Letchowiski’s and 
lived in terror of my life, with that rat of a Brodie 
dogging my footsteps, and all the time I might have 
fitted up a laboratory and have done my work at 
home |!” 

‘That would never have done,” De Floge 
objected. ‘‘ By the decision of the Belgian Courts 
—German inspired, of course, but still according 
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to the law of the land—the whole of the jewels are, 
in a way, stolen property. Still—it is not the sort 
of theft that counts.” 

Harvey Grimm looked out of the windows. 
There was a queer sort of plaintive happiness dawn- 
ing in his face. 

“It’s London all right,” he murmured, “ the 
Strand, too. ... 1 never thought to see them 
again—not till 1 was an old man, at any rate. 
Where are we going ?”’ 

“The Milan for luncheon,”’ De Floge replied, 
‘“‘where you will meet some friends. I have 
more wonders to tell you. Will you hear them first 
or wait till you have had a cocktail ?”’ 

‘* More wonders,” Harvey Grimm murmured, 
‘““and this is the city which lacks the spirit of 
adventure! I think,” he went on, as they stepped 
out of the car and walked towards the smoke-room, 
“you must leave this to me. There is just one 
concoction—I can’t call it by a name. I must 
speak to Coley. What a cigarette !’’ he went on. 
“For six days . 

“TI know,” De Floge interrupted. “I am 
sorry. We will try and make up for it.” 

They drank a cocktail together, and the sense of 
unreality began to fall away. Once more the earth 
was firm beneath Harvey Grimm’s feet. 





“The money I have wasted!” he groaned. 
“Why, I had a young actor establishing alibis for 
me all the time I was away! . . . Where's 
Aaron ?”’ 


‘Just back from the North Sea with my sister,” 
De Floge replied. ‘‘ He will tell you a story that 
will make your hair stand on end.” 

‘* And the poet ?”’ 
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“Down with an Officers’ Training Corps. He 
is coming up to lunch, if he can get off.” 

Harvey Grimm glanced at the clock. His 
companion interpreted his thoughts. 

‘You have an hour,”’ he said. 

‘“A shave and a bath,” the other murmured 
ecstatically. 

‘“And the corner table as you come in, in the 
grill-room,’’ De Floge added. “ We will all meet 
there at one-thirty. . . .” 

Some time before the hour had elapsed Harvey 
Grimm was entirely his usual self. Shaved and 
bathed, clad in one of his favourite blue serge suits, 
patent shoes and spotless gaiters, a bunch of 
violets in his buttonhole, a sense of stupefied but 
immeasurable satisfaction radiating from him, he 
took his place at the round luncheon table, between 
Aaron Rodd and Henriette, and raised the glass of 
amber liquid which he found waiting there, to his 
lips. De Floge, however, checked him. 

“My friends,” he said, “ but wait. Here 1s 
Mr. Cresswell.” 

The poet came to them with outstretched hands. 

‘“ My heartiest congratulations !’’ he exclaimed, 
pausing before Harvey Grimm. “ You will be 
able to write a ballad of the Bow Street cells. Per- 
haps I will collaborate. It will mean immortality 
for you. Where do I sit ?”’ 

A place was found for him. He, too, raised the 
wine-glass which he found in front of him, to his 
lips, but was checked by De Floge. 

“We will, with your permission,” the latter 
proposed, ‘“‘drink to the happiness of my dear 
sister, Henriette, and your friend—and mine, too, 
that is to be,” he added, with a bow—‘‘ Mr. Aaron 
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Rodd. ‘They are to be married this month, and 
if you would care for a wonderful entertainment 
during the service of our luncheon, they shall recount 
their adventures of the last six days. I promise 
you, Mr. Harvey Grimm, that yours will seem to 
you monotonous.” 

They listened to the story, told by one and 
supplemented by the other. It was all amazing. 
The poet was frankly envious. 

“ After all,” he grumbled, “‘ it seems to me that 
I am the one who treads the dreary path of common- 
place life.” 

De Floge leaned across towards him. 

Sir,” he said, “‘that is not wholly true, for 
both you and I, along different paths, are pledged 
to the greatest and most wonderful adventure the 
world can offer. We have drunk to the happiness 
of my sister and Mr. Aaron Rodd. I drank to you 
a short while ago, Mr. Harvey Grimm, full of respect 
for that sporting spirit which kept you silent in 
captivity. We will drink now, all of us, to the 
common cause, to the great adventure of life and 
death, to the end which is written in letters of blood 
across the scarred face of Europe—to Vengeance 


and Victory |!” 
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32 : THE BAMBOOZLING OF MR. GASCOIGNE 


R. SAMUEL T. BILLINGHAM of 

New York, recently landed from the great 
liner anchored a few miles out, walked along the 
Terrace at Monte Carlo, serene, light-hearted, 
beatifically content. His yellow shoes and his 
variegated socks might be described as a trifle 
vivid, but the rest of his attire—his well-pressed 
grey suit, his irreproachable linen, and his well- 
shaped grey Homburg hat—was beyond criticism. 
He was a man of' medium height, thick-set, in- 
clined a little, perhaps, to embonpoint. His com- 
plexion was pink, his flaxen hair only slightly 
streaked with grey, his eyes filled with the light 
of good-humour. He was possibly about forty- 
five years of age, but he walked with the spring of a 
young man. In his pocket was his carte de saison 
for the Cercle Privé and card of membership of the 
Sporting Club, taken out an hour or so before. 
In the same pocket was also a well-filled money 
case, and in his mind the consciousness of pleasant 
quarters in his favourite hotel, and the knowledge 
that he was in the spot which he loved more than 
any place on earth. Furthermore, he was pleas- 
antly aware of the fact that he was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of various interesting little rendez- 
vous where restrictions as to any refreshment he 
might deem advisable for his welfare were non- 
existent; where compatriots were always to be 
found and amusement plentiful. Mr. Samuel 
T. Billingham, brimming over with good-humour, 
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was certainly an agreeable circumstance in a 
wonderful setting. 

At half-past-eleven o’clock—Mr. Billingham 
was a man of regular habits—he quitted the pro- 
menade, crossed the Place in front of the Casino, 
and selected a table outside the Café de Paris. 
He selected it simply because it happened to be the 
nearest empty one and without even a glance at his 
neighbours. It was nevertheless, without a doubt, 
by the direction of that mysterious influence called 
fate that he should have chosen that particular 
chair and ordered his champagne cocktail with that 
clear and pleasant directness of speech which 
caused the two people at the adjacent table to turn 
and focus their attention upon him. 

‘“A champagne cocktail,” he enjoined con- 
fidently, frankly ignoring the fact that he was 
addressing a foreigner, ‘‘ and some of them little 
salted nuts—and say, get a move on!” 

The waiter hurried off. Mr. Samuel T. Bill- 
ingham looked around him genially and met the 
faintly amused, gently enquiring gaze of his 
neighbours. Mr. Billingham smiled back again 
but at that moment no words were exchanged. 

The man and the girl were of ingratiating, even 
distinguished appearance. The former seemed to 
be about fifty or perhaps fifty-five years of age. 
He was tall and thin, dressed in dark clothes from 
which the first freshness had gone, and though no 
fault could have been found with his linen or the 
less important appurtenances of his toilette, 1t was 
noticeable that his shirt cuffs were a little frayed, his 
patent boots a little cracked, his coat a little shiny 
at the seams. His face was gaunt, his eyes were 
deep-set, but his mouth had a most attractive and 
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humorous outline. The girl with whom he was 
seated, and at whom Mr. Billingham had permitted 
himself a single glance of admiration, was young 
enough to be his daughter, but bore him no re- 
semblance. Her hair was of a most attractive 
shade of brown and her eyes were of the very 
darkest shade of blue. She seemed pale from 
the absence of all cosmetics, but her lack of colour 
was, as a matter of fact, healthy and natural. There 
was something a little insolent about her expres- 
sion, as though she were one of those often at war 
with the world and circumstances, but amongst the 
cosmopolitan little crowd by which they were sur- 
rounded she preserved an air of distinction which a 
keen student of his fellow-creatures, such as Mr. 
Billingham, was not slow to recognise. He waited 
for his cocktail without impatience and with the air 
of one entirely satisfied with himself and this par- 
ticular corner of the world. Meanwhile the man 
and the girl talked—the former in broken English— 
and, although they never seemed to raise their voices, 
every word they said was audible to their neighbour. 

“Tt 1s incredible, Madelon,” her companion 
exclaimed irritably, “‘ that you should have been so 
careless | Our day 1s spoilt.” 

‘“T am very sorry,” she replied humbly. “ It 
is not often I forget such things. As you told 
me, I put three mille notes in my little sac 
early this morning. ‘Then, alas! the sun came 
out, I wore a different dress, and I brought the 
other sac. There it is upon my dressing- 
table |” 

And here are we,” the man grumbled, ‘ with- 
out a penny to pay for our consommation, to say 
nothing of luncheon. Furthermore, there are the 
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Rooms and perhaps a fortune waiting. Last night 
I dreamed of fourteen, three times following.” 

“It is not so wonderful,” she declared a little 
pettishly. “‘ You always dream of fourteen, but 
it never arrives.” 

The champagne cocktail, well frosted and with 
a thin line of sugar around the rim of the glass, 
was brought to Mr. Billingham, who accepted it 
with an air of content. The eyes of the man 
and the girl rested for a moment upon the glass 
with a veiled expression of envy. Mr. Billingham 
lifted his hat and leaned forward. 

“Sir,” he said, addressing the man, “I am 
blessed, or should I say cursed, with acute hearing. 
From what you were saying to the young lady 
I gather that you have left your money at home.” 

His neighbour, also with his hat slightly up- 
lifted, listened with an air of grave embarrass- 
ment. 

“Si,” he rejoined, “I regret that, in some 
temporary excitement, owing to the discovery 
of my niece’s carelessness, my voice was a little 
raised. May I venture to suggest, however, 
that my conversation was not intended to reach 
the ear of a stranger, nor can I—pardon me—under- 
stand what significance it can have for him.” 

‘““'That’s very well put,’ Mr. Billingham com- 
mented approvingly. ‘I’m rather a plain-spoken 
man myself, but what I figured out in my own mind 
was that this being my first morning in Monte 
Carlo after an absence of a good many years, and 
this being my favourite spot upon the earth, and the 
sun shining and my cocktail looking pretty good, 
‘I thought perhaps I might take the liberty of inviting 
you and the young lady to join me.” | 
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The elderly gentleman rose to his feet, hat in 
hand, and bowed. 

“Sir,” he said, “we shall accept your courtesy 
in—may I say—a spirit of reciprocity. Permit me 
to present my niece, Mademoiselle Madelon de 
Félan. I myself am known as the Marquis de 
Félan.” ; 

Mr. Billingham rose also to his feet, lifted his 
hat, fumbled in his pocket and produced a card. 

‘Samuel T. Billingham is my name, sir,’ he 
announced, “I come from New York and I’m 
interested in linoleam—that 1s to say, I was, only 
I’ve recently sold out. Pleased to meet you both. 
.. +» Garton!” 

Their prospective host accepted an invitation 
to bring his chair to the table of his new acquaint- 
ances, and the succeeding half-an-hour passed 
agreeably enough. Certain orders concerning 
champagne cocktails were given and repeated 
whilst the usual amenities of general conversation 
were exchanged. 

‘““T was thinking of moving on to Ciro’s pre- 
sently,”’ Mr. Billingham announced, glancing at 
his watch. ‘“‘ We might try one there and, say, 
why shouldn’t you and the young lady join me in a 
bite of luncheon.” 

The girl laughed at him pleasantly—and it was 
a very pleasant laugh indeed. 

“ I’m so hungry,” she murmured. 

The Marquis was touched. 

‘’ Really, sir,” he said, “your kindness is as- 
tounding. We will join you on the distinct 
understanding that we are allowed within the course 
of the next few days to reciprocate your hospitality.”’ - 

“Good enough!” Mr. Billingham assented. 
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“That goes, then |! We'll move on as soon as the 
garzon has brought me my change. Now promise 
you won't go back on our luncheon engagement, 
whatever happens.” 

““Not a chance,” the girl assured him, with 
that twinkle in her eyes which Mr. Billingham 
was already beginning to love. “I’m far too 
hungry, and Ciro’s is my favourite restaurant.” 

“Very well, then,’ Mr. Billingham concluded, 
drawing his chair up a little closer. ‘‘ So long as 
it’s understood that you don’t take offence, I just 
want to ask you one thing. Do I look such an 
almighty hayseed that you should pick me out to 
try that old wheeze on?” 

There was a moment’s silence. The orchestra 
rattled on, corks still popped, a pleasant murmur 
of conversation swelled and flowed around. The 
man and the girl, however, remained speechless. 
The latter had lost that smileof pleasant anticipation; 
her face was suddenly a little drawn and troubled. 
The man seemed older. His manner, however, 
preserved its dignity. 

“ Sir,” he began 

“Cut it out,’ Mr. Billingham begged. “I 
know pretty well what I look like, but you see it’s 
my job to look like it. Any one would think I 
was what I want them to think me—an American 
traveller, over here, probably for the first time in 
his life, with plenty of the stuff. Well, I ain't. 
I’m from the United States all right, but I’m 
looking after a little bit of that stuff myself. Per- 
haps that’s why I sized you two up so easily.” 

he Marquis half rose to his feet. Mr. Bill- 
ingham pulled him back into his chair. 

‘Look here,” he insisted genially, ‘‘ cut out the 
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starch. I’m a bit of a crook—lI’ll admit that— 
but I’m not a bad sort and I’ve taken a fancy to 
you two. We’re going on to Ciro’s and we're 
going to have that little lunch together. I can pay 
for it all right, and dinner afterwards most likely. 
No reason why we shouldn’t have a pleasant day 
together. We might even get to talking business.” 

The Marquis coughed. He was beginning to 
recover himself. 

‘“We will certainly accompany you to Ciro’s 
—er—Mr. Billingham,” he assented. ‘In the 
meantime tell me, I beg of you, why you arrived 
at the conclusion that my niece and I were— 
er 





‘““T figured it out this way,” Mr. Billinghan 
interrupted. “ You are both French. What dic 
you want to talk in English for except that yo 
wanted me to understand? That was enough fo 
me to be going on with |”’ 

‘““Our story 1s a sad one,” the Marquis com 
menced. 

“Say, we'll have that after luncheon,” Mg. 
Billingham suggested, rising to his feet... . 

The cocktails at Ciro’s were equal to Mr, 
Billingham’s anticipations, and the luncheon which 
he presently ordered was entirely satisfactory. 
Conversation, so far as his two guests were con- 
cerned, was a little stilted and diffident. Their 
host, however, was absolutely at his ease. 

‘““T guess you wouldn’t believe it, you two,” 
he recounted, as they attacked a wonderful selec- 
tion of hors d’euvres, ‘‘ but I was once a rich man, 
and I never got such fun out of life in those days 
as I am helping myself to now. I figure it out 
like this. When you’ve got your money in the 
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Bank, and the bits coming in, you’re kind of tied 
up with respectability. Now, since I was a lad 
I’ve always been for adventures, and there’s only 
one sort of adventure that counts, and that is 
the adventure which sets your brain against another 
man’s and brings you in the stuff if you come out 
on top. It don’t seem to me that a rich man has 
got any fighting outlook on life. . . . Do you get 
me, Miss de Félan ?”’ 

‘““T understand what you mean,” she replied, a 
little dubiously, “‘ but I am afraid I do not agree 
with you. You see, I have always been poor, and | 
hate poverty. 

‘* Might be kind of different for a young woman,” 
Mr. Billingham conceded thoughtfully, ‘‘ but for a 
man, to go about the world doing no one any parti- 
cular harm but living by his wits and what he can 
make by being a trifle smarter than other people, 
that’s my idea of a happy time ! I don’t mind telling 
you that my present job over here is to swindle a 
man out of half a million of dollars.” 

_“ Half a million of dollars!” the Marquis 
gasped. “ Itis incredible !”’ 

“What an imagination!” the girl sighed. 
“What courage | ”’ 

“| guess I’m not out for pinching old ladies’ 
reticules,” their host confided. ‘‘I like a big 
deal. And,’ he went on, leaning a little across 
the table, “if T can make up my mind that you 
two are to be trusted—I’m not saying I mightn't 
let you in on this little affair. I need just the sort 
of help you might be able to give, and that’s a 
fact |” 

The Marquis concealed his impatience with 
all the restraint which was doubtless an inheritance 
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of his breeding. He polished a worn and scratched 
horn-rimmed eye-glass with a clean but frayed 
handkerchief and prepared to listen with tolerant 
partiality. The girl, however, was frankly eager. 
She leaned across towards her host, her elbows upon 
the table, her chin supported by her two hands. 
There was a light in her very beautiful eyes which 
was almost adoring. 

‘Tell us about it, Mr. Billingham,” she begged. 
‘We are so very poor and I am tired of being 
poor.” | 

‘“ My niece has the natural desire of the young 
for luxuries,” the Marquis observed. “ Frankly, I 
have outlived the necessity for wealth. My modest 
déjeuner here or at the Hétel de Paris, my dinner, 
my bottle of Burgundy, my choice of brandies, 
carte blanche at my tailor’s, a mille or two to play 
with when the fancy seizes me, are all I wish for.” 

‘You don’t aim at putting together a pile for 
later on in life?’ Mr. Billingham queried. 

The Marquis sighed. 

‘“ That is beyond my hopes,” he admitted. 

‘“ And you, mademoiselle ? ”’ 

The girl was terribly in earnest. 

“Tf I had the chance,” she said, “‘I would 
save. I love all the things which go to making 
life here so delightful, but more than anything 
else on earth I should love my independence. I 
should love to feel that it was no longer necessary 
for me to worry to-morrow as to how I| was going 
to pay the next day’s bills.”’ 

“Good spirit!” Mr. Billingham approved. 
“ Good spirit, that !” 

‘“ Madelon is more practical than I,” the Marquis 
sighed. ‘‘ And now concerning that little affair 
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of business, Mr. Billingham, you were about to 
place before us.”’ 

Mr. Billingham’s attention, however, had wan- 
dered. He was watching the approach of an 
obvious compatriot—a man the very antithesis of 
himself, but with equally distinct transatlantic 
attributes ; a small man with a sallow face and little 
hair, teeth stopped plentifully with gold, a wizened 
expression about the mouth, a short-sighted squint, 
neat clothes and square-toed shoes. Mr. Billing- 
ham welcomed him as a long-lost brother. 


“Say, if this isn’t Joe Gascoigne!’ he ex- 
clamed. ‘“ Well, well, when did you come 
along °” 


Mr. Gascoigne’s reciprocating smile was frosty. 
His manner showed him to be a man of reserves. 

‘Paris, last night,” he answered. ‘“‘ How’s 
oil?” 

Mr. Billingham shook his head gloomily. 

‘““Can’t say those new lands are panning out 
quite as we expected,’’ he admitted. 

“No gushers ?”’ Mr. Gascoigne enquired. 

‘Nothing of that sort reported up to the pre- 
sent,” was the cautious but somewhat depressed 
reply. “Still, one never knows. Where there’s 
oil there’s hope ! Where are you staying ?”’ 

“ Hotel de Paris.” 

‘Fine |” Mr. Billingham commented. “‘ Sold 
your option yet, Joe?” 

‘““T guess I didn’t come to Monte Carlo to talk 
business,”’ the other rejoined, as he turned to pass 
on his way down the room. 

Mr. Billingham was thoughtful for a moment 
or two after his friend’s departure. The fact, 
however, did not impair his appetite. 
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‘‘ Why did you not present your friend?” the 
girl enquired. “I thought Americans always 
introduced everybody.” 

Mr. Billingham smiled. 

“That,” he explained, “is the man whom we 
are going torob. In case you come into the game, 
I didn’t ask you to shake hands with him. He’s 
as near-sighted as a clam and too vain to wear 
spectacles.”’ 

‘““He is presumably wealthy,’’ the Marquis 
ventured. 

‘He is of the genus known as ‘ millionaires,’ ”’ 
Mr. Billingham acquiesced. 

The Marquis nodded approvingly. 

‘“‘ To rob the rich,” he murmured, “ is a reason- 
able hobby.” 

‘““When you add to that,” Mr. Billingham 
continued, “that Joe Gascoigne is the doggonest, 
meanest cuss that ever drank water and preached 
prohibition, you’ve got him sized up about right.” 

‘To rob such a man,” the Marquis suggested 
hopefully—‘* or shall I say to assist in the redis- 
tribution of his wealth—-would seem to be a charity. 
Five hundred thousand dollars, I think you said, 
sir Pp” 

‘“ Maybe more,” Mr. Billingham assented. 
“It’s like enough I'll take you two in, but we'll 
quit it now until later on. I’ve got to size you up a 
bit more first... . Some salmon, this!” he 
added, almost reverently, as he laid down his fork. 
‘’ The sauce tastes good to me, too!” 

‘‘ Loire salmon,” the Marquis confided. “* Very 
good fish, but short season.”’ 

‘‘ Supposing you get on with that sad story of 
yours, Marquis,” Mr. Billingham proposed, as 
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they waited for the next course. “‘I don’t say as 
I’m going to believe every word of it, mind you, 
but I’d like to hear your own account of yourself 
and the young lady.” 

The Marquis was a little stiff at first, but he 
gradually warmed to his task. He came, it 
appeared, of a noble but impoverished family, 
and his various attempts at earning an honest 
living had met with a singular lack of success. 
He had been, in turn, a vineyard proprietor, a 
vendor of wines, an insurance agent, and had 
interested himself in a cigarette business. In 
all of these undertakings he had suffered from 
lack of capital. A year ago the daughter of his 
only brother, who had married an Englishwoman, 
was left with practically no one else to look after 
her. They had lived in Paris for some short time 
upon the very trifling sum of money which she had 
brought with her. A small investment in a lottery 
business had been a failure. Behold them at 
Monte Carlo, practically destitute! It was be- 
coming indeed a question of money sufficient for a 
meal between them. Mademoiselle Madelon was 
ready to give French lessons, and she had some 
knowledge of typing. The Marquis had even 
gone so far as to offer himself as a sort of super- 
guide to strangers of wealth to whom the best 
restaurants and manifold pleasures of the place 
were unknown. 

‘Ever any trouble with the police?” Mr. 
Billingham asked. 

‘Not in these parts,”’ the Marquis hastened to 
explain. There had been some slight misunder- 
standing in Paris, he added, with reference to his 
mismanagement of a gambling club, and_ the 
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investigation into his lottery business had made a 
hurried departure from the city advisable. Here, 
however, they had a clean sheet ; had modest rooms 
at an unpretentious hotel, and so far had paid their 
way. 

uy sized you both up as being amateurs in 
this crook business,’’ Mr. Billingham observed. 
‘You may make good at it, of course, but I am not 
so sure about the young lady—kind of dangerous, 
with her appearance !” 

“Sir,” the Marquis replied, ‘I am a man 
of honour, but frankly I think that my niece 
should make more use of her undoubted attrac- 
tions. She receives many invitations to lunch 
or dine with acquaintances, all of which she refuses. 
I think that she 1s wrong.” 

Madelon remained undisturbed. The frank 
admiration with which her host was contemplat- 
ing her brought only a slight tinge of colour into 
her cheeks. 

‘““My uncle thinks always,” she explained, “ of 
some millionaire or nobleman who will invite 
me to lunch and find me so charming that he 
will propose marriage to me. Our acquaintances, 
unfortunately, are of the bar or the Casino, and 
I do not fancy that they are quite of the class 
likely to propose marriage to an honest but im- 
pecunious young woman.” 

“One never knows,” the Marquis grumbled. 
‘ This is the land of chance, and in case of trouble 
you have always me to protect you.” 

Madelon preserved a tactful silence and the 
luncheon drew on to its close. After he had 
paid the bill, Mr. Billingham produced a five- 
hundred-franc note. 


> 
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“What about dining with me_ to-night?” 
he enquired. 

“Two good meals in one day!” the girl 
exclaimed blissfully. 

“We shall be charmed,” the Marquis assented, 
with a courteous wave of the hand. 

“| have only one evening dress,” the girl 
observed thoughtfully. 

“One will be all you need,” was her prospec- 
tive host’s cheerful rejoinder. “I'll get a corner 
table in the Sporting Club. And if | can see 
my way to letting you in on this little job of mine 
Pll tell you about it. In the meantime if five 
hundred francs - 





““As a loan, my dear sir—a loan!’ the 
Marquis interrupted, stretching out his hand 
eagerly. 


‘ Precisely,” Mr. Billingham agreed. “‘ Three 
for you, sir, and two for the young lady.” 

The Marquis clutched his three without hesita- 
tion ; Madelon made no movement. 

“J do not think that we ought to take this 
money until we are sure that there is some- 
thing we can do to earn it,” she said, looking 
at Mr. Billingham with doubt in her beautiful 
eyes. 

“It is for—how you say it ?—a lien upon our 
services,” her uncle declared, thrusting the notes 
deep down into his pocket. “We are now at 
Mr. Billingham’s commands. You look at the 
affair in that light, [ am sure, my dear sir.” 

Mr. Billingham lit a cigar and smiled. 

‘“T guess that’s the idea, sir,” he acquiesced. 
“Don’t let me keep you. I see you are kind 


of fidgety to be off.” 
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The Marquis rose to his feet ; Madelon laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

‘Not to the Rooms,.just yet,” she begged. 

‘“My dear,” he replied tolerantly, ‘‘ have no 
fear. I shall play carefully ; start with the little 
gold pieces, force my luck as I win. Later on I 
will show you something!” ... 

‘“ Meanwhile,” Mr. Billingham reminded them 
as he took leave of his guests, ‘‘ at eight-thirty at 
the Sporting Club.” 

Perhaps because of the smallness of the room 
and the absence of any orchestral music, the 
babel of conversation at the Sporting Club was 
that night almost deafening. Under its cover 
Mr. Samuel T. Billingham took his two guests 
into his confidence. 

‘Tt ain’t worth while,” he began, leaning 
forward so that the three heads nearly touched, 
“to try and put you wise to all the details, but, 
as a business proposition, this is how the matter 
stands. That swab of a fellow, Joseph Gascoigne, 
whom you saw at luncheon time, has got an option 
on ten thousand shares in an oil tract out in Arkansas 
—the ‘Great Divide,’ they call it. He lent ’em 
some money for a new plant a year ago and in- 
sisted on the option in return. The option’s 
up on Saturday. Last month they struck oil 
in eleven different places. Luckily the boss of 
the company was down there and he had all work 
stopped at once. It’s a big find, though, and if 
Joe Gascoigne gets to hear of it and exercises the 
option, it means that he’ll buy ten thousand shares 
at a hundred dollars that are certainly worth a 
thousand dollars and maybe worth twice as much.” 

“What happens to the shares if Mr. Gas- 
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coigne does not exercise his option?’’ the girl 
asked. 

Mr. Billingham looked" at her with a smile of 
admiration. 

‘“A cute question,” he admitted. ‘‘ Those 
shares are divided equally amongst the five direc- 
tors—or, rather, they are allowed to buy them at a 
low price. Now, I’m well in with the boss of this 
company and he knows I don’t mind a bit of 
crooked work occasionally. If I, or we, can stop 
Joe Gascoigne cabling to America before Saturday 
and taking up his option, there’s fifteen thousand 
dollars coming to me.” 

“Fifteen thousand dollars!” the girl mur- 
mured. 

The Marquis rolled his eyes in silent ecstasy. 

‘* An affair of two hundred thousand francs !”’ 
he gasped. 

‘What makes me look for a trifle of help 
in the matter,’ Mr. Billingham continued, “is 
that Joe is kind of wise to my being in with the 
crowd, and if he sees too much of me he’ll be 
suspicious.” 

“You have some sort of a plan?” Madelon 
demanded abruptly. 

“Td like his code,” Mr. Billingham con- 
fided. “It’s the simplest affair—two typewritten 
pages inside blue cardboard covers with just paper- 
fasteners through. There ain’t more than twenty 
or thirty sentences there, and the only other man 
who has a copy is his partner in New York. 
know he means to sit tight until the last moment, 
and I know he’s moving heaven and earth to 
discover whether there’s any truth in the rumours 
of a gush, or whether it’s a rig to make him buy 
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the shares. He’s getting cables most days, and 
he won’t send his off until Friday. I had a man on 
the boat,’”’ Mr. Billingham went on reflectively, 
‘‘who could have had the code in a minute, but 
Joe was too artful for him. He handed it over 
to the purser with his valuables directly he boarded 
the steamer. In Paris he changed his hotel, so we 
didn’t get a show there. That didn’t worry me 
any, though, for I knew he was coming here. He’s 
in room number 246, Hétel de Paris, and he 
uses the code book every day. What I want is 
to get hold of the book for an hour without his 
knowing, and then replace it.” 

‘You don’t want the book destroyed, then ?”’ 
Madelon enquired. 

‘“Not on your life,” was the prompt response. 
‘‘Joe would tumble to it right away that there 
was something doing, and he’d cable out directly 
for the shares.”’ 

‘Tt is a deeficult matter,’”’ the Marquis mused. 

The girl said nothing. She was looking down 
at her plate with a thoughtful smile upon her 
lips. Mr. Billingham watched her. He _ had 
noticed that smile once before during the last 
few minutes. 

‘* You have an idea, mademoiselle’”’ he ventured. 

She nodded. 

“This morning,” she confided, “I went to 
a bureau here to try to find a post as lady’s com- 
panion or secretary. ‘There was nothing of the 
sort to be had. The only vacancies were for 
chamber-maids at the Hétel de Paris.”’ 

The Marquis burst into excited and fluent 
French. Madelon stopped him with a superb 
little gesture. 
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‘You have perhaps made a fortune this after- 
noon with the money lent you by monsieur ?” 
she demanded. | 

Her uncle’s excitement subsided. He sighed 
mournfully. 

‘““T chose the wrong tables,’’ he confessed. 
‘“ My numbers were everywhere all around me, 
save at the table where I played.” 

“That means,” the girl pointed out, “ that 
you have lost everything. We have no money, 
we cannot pay monsieur what he has advanced us. 
I find that situation more humiliating than to figure 
as a chamber-maid for a week at the Hétel de 
Paris.” 

“It’s an idea,” Mr. Billingham admitted, 
‘but the Hétel is a big place. How do you 
know, supposing they take you on, that you will 
be anywhere near Joe Gascoigne’s rooms ? ”’ 

‘““] have spoken several times to the house- 
keeper,’’ Madelon explained. “‘I may be able 
to arrange it. It seems to me worth trying. | 
can think of nothing else.” 

“To-day is Monday,” Mr. Billingham re- 
flected. “‘ We have until Friday at least. Joe 
has promised to cable on Friday. He'll wait until 
then for the latest information. What I’d like 
to see you do, mademoiselle, is to go back to your 
rooms, change that very becoming frock, put on 
your old clothes, and try and land the job at the 
H6tel de Paris. There’s no sense in wasting time.” 

‘“ Supposing I get the book, what do I do with 
it?’ Madelon enquired. 

‘You will bring it right to me in room number 
114 of the same hotel,’ Mr. Billingham replied. 
‘You will let me have it for about half an hour. 
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Then you'll fetch it away again and try to leave it 
where you found it.” 

The Marquis sighed. 

‘““T much regret the fact,’ he said, ‘‘ that my 
niece is subjecting herself to indignity and perhaps 
trouble in this affair. I wish very much that 
it were possible for me to take a more active share 
in the business.” 

“You may do your bit yet,” Mr. Billing- 
ham promised him, dryly. ‘‘ Now, say, how 
much have you left of that five hundred francs ?”’ 

‘Not a centime,” was the dismal reply. ‘‘ My 
niece, however 

‘“T have a hundred francs,” the young lady 
interrupted, “and I am sorry, uncle, but I mean 
to keep it. I cannot go to this place penniless.” 

‘Of course not,” Mr. Billingham agreed, 
drawing out his pocket-book and extracting from 
it a five-hundred-franc note. ‘“* You can have that 
for your evening’s amusement, Marquis, on ac- 
count of what may be coming to you when we 
succeed. When you have lost that, however, 
nothing doing ! Remember that !”’ 

The Marquis’ smile was one of superb con- 
fidence. The note was already buttoned up in 
his pocket. 

“ I shall win !”’ he declared. 


>? 





? 


Mr. Joseph Gascoigne, although not in the 
strict sense of the word a susceptible man, was 
not wholly insensible to feminine attractions. 
Seated at his desk with a pile of cable forms before 
him and an open manuscript code book on his left- 
hand side, he heard the soft ingress of his very 
attractive-looking chamber-maid into the bathroom. 
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He laid down his pen and listened. It was she 
beyond a doubt. It was an occasion to progress 
a little in the flirtation which he had already essayed. 
He crossed the room. 

“Hullo! Late this morning, aren’t you?” 
he remarked, looking into the bathroom. 

Madelon glanced at him from behind a barricade 
of towels. 

“There is so much to do,’ she complained. 
‘“ One fatigues oneself here terribly.”’ 

Mr. Gascoigne smiled palely. It was an opening. 

‘The work is too hard for you,” he declared. 
““ How would you like to leave it and let me find 
you something easier ?”’ 

‘“ Ah, monsieur !’’ she sighed. 

He advanced a little nearer. 

‘““Tve had my eye on you all this week,’ he 
confided. ‘‘ You’re too good for this job. Give 
"em notice. Leave right away. Say where you 
live and I'll come round this afternoon, and I 
bet you we fix up something a good deal better 
than this.” 

Madelon was half-distressed, half-overcome by 
some sort of emotion. Mr. Gascoigne smiled 
and drew out his pocket-book. 

‘“ Say, do you know what this is?” he asked. 
““Guess you don’t come across many of them. 
It’s a mille note! Put it in your pocket, drop 
those towels, give me a kiss, and go and tell the 
housekeeper you've found a better job.” 

Madelon gazed at the mille note ecstatically. 

‘‘But monsieur is generous!’ she exclaimed. 

Monsieur’s telephone-bell rang. He _ turned 
away with annoyance. 


‘““Wait one second,” he begged. “I'll be 
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right back. ... Well, what’s the matter?” he 
demanded down the telephone. 

It was the hotel clerk who spoke. A gentle- 
man was below begging that Mr. Gascoigne would 
spare him five minutes on a matter of urgent 
importance. The gentleman declined to mount. 
He would only say that his business had some 
connection with America. 

“ T'll be right down,” Mr. Gascoigne announced, 
and hastened back to where Madelon was still 
engaged with the towels. 

‘Say, you’re not in a hurry, are you?” he 
enquired. 

“I do what you tell me,’”’ she assured him, 
clutching the mille note tightly in her fingers 
and smiling at him bewitchingly. ‘I go home 
now—15, Avenue de Mimosas. I wait until 
you come.” 

Mr. Gascoigne hesitated. Madelon was look- 
ing very attractive, but the door was open and 
the visit of the gentleman downstairs intrigued 
him. He patted her on the shoulder. 

“Tl be round directly after lunch,” he pro- 
mised. ‘“‘ We'll fix up something right away. 


In the hall the hotel clerk directed his attention 
to the Marquis, who, with sundry of the slightly 
shabby details of his toilet now amended, pre- 
sented an impressive appearance. His manner, 
however, as he stepped forward to accost Mr. 
Gascoigne, was a little furtive. He had the air 
of not being entirely at his ease. 

“Mr. Gascoigne, I believe,” he murmured. 

‘‘ 'That’s my name,’’ was the somewhat surprised 
admission. ‘‘ What can I do for you?” 
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““I am the Marquis de Félan,” the visitor 
announced. “I desire a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with you—not here, if possible. Will you 
step across with me to the Café de Paris ?”’ 

“But I don’t know you,” Mr. Gascoigne 
objected. ‘“‘ What business can you have with me?” 

“Business of little importance to myself, per- 
haps,” was the guarded reply, “ but of the utmost 
importance to you. I can put you in possession 
of information with regard to some business which 
you propose to transact to-day or to-morrow—very 
important information.” 

A light began to break in upon Mr. Gascoigne. 

“Say, didn’t I see you lunching with that 
fellow Billingham ?”’ he demanded. 

‘You did,” the Marquis acknowledged. “ It 
is in connection with something which transpired 
at that luncheon——’”’ 

“ll come right along with you,’ Mr. Gas- 
coigne interrupted. “I’ve got a hat in the cloak- 
room here. One moment!.. .’ 

The two men left the place together, the Marquis 
still with the air of one desiring to escape observa- 
tion. He glanced to the right and to the left in 
constant disquietude. At the Café de Paris he 
led the way to a corner of the bar. Then he sat 
down with an air of relief. 

“Now let’s get to business,” Mr. Gascoigne 
begged. 

The Marquis glanced towards the bar-tender. 
His companion accepted the hint and ordered 
refreshments. 

‘““My business,” the Marquis commenced, "1S 
that I have been insulted by a person who 1s, 
I believe, a fellow-countryman of yours.”’ 
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‘“Samuel Billingham?” Mr. Gascoigne mut- 
tered. 

“That is his name,” the Marquis admitted. 
“You will understand, sir, that I am not a man 
of wealth, that I am indeed a very poor man. 
Under circumstances which I need not detail, 
I invited Mr. Billingham to oblige me with a 
small loan—no more than ten mille. It is there 
that he insults me.” | 

‘“Wouldn’t part, eh?” Mr. Gascoigne 
queried. 

‘“On the contrary,” the Marquis rejoined, 
‘“he offered to increase the amount, but on a 
condition so loathsome that to mention it gives 
me pain. He wished me to join in a plot to 
deceive you concerning the value of some shares 
in Arkansas.” 

‘The devil he did!” the other exclaimed. 
‘* Say, this is interesting | ”’ 

“To me it was a situation most humiliating,” 
the Marquis declared. “‘ Tears were in my eyes 
as I listened to his infamous proposition. I 
made no promise. I left him. He confided in 
me the value of those shares and all about them. 
I say nothing. I make him no promise. He 
tempted me with the money. It is a terrible 
thing, Mr. Gascoigne, to be poor. Then I| asked 
myself what an honourable man would do. I 
decided to come to you.” 

‘“ How much did you say that loan was to be ?”’ 
Mr. Gascoigne enquired. 

“Ten mille—a paltry ten mille,” the Marquis 
groaned. 

Mr. Gascoigne was not a man who loved parting 
with money, but there were times when he was 
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prompt in action. He opened his pocket-book, 
counted out ten mille, and folded them up. 

“Look here, Marquis,’’ he said, “I'll be 
on the square with you. Tell me just what Samuel 
Billingham said about those shares and you can 
accept the loan from me instead of from him— 
accept it, too, with nothing on your conscience.”’ 

The Marquis finished a cocktail and made 
signs towards the bar. 

““T will disclose the situation to you,” he pro- 
mised. “It gives me pain, but it is just retribu- 
tion. One month ago, oil—how you say that? 
gushed—from eleven wells on this property. The 
chairman of the company was there. He ordered 
everything concealed. No one was to work, the 
secret was to be kept until after Monday. I know 
why—Mr. Billingham told me why. It 1s because 
you have the right to buy most of these shares at a 
low price.” 

Joseph Gascoigne leaned back in his char. 
He thrust both hands into his trousers pockets, 
turned over his keys, and chuckled. He re- 
mained chuckling until the waiter directed his 
attention to the cocktails which he was serving. 

“ Say, this is great !’’ he declared, as he ban- 
ished the man with a twenty-franc note. ‘I dont 
mind telling you, Marquis, that I couldn’t get any 
definite information, but I had a sort of a feeling 
there was something doing down there. So old 
Samuel was going to do me out of my little deal, 
eh? Do you know what I shall do, Marquis ? ” 

The latter shook his head politely. 

‘J shall go right back to my sitting-room,” 
Mr. Gascoigne continued, ‘“‘and send that cable 
straight away. I shall take the whole of the ten 
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thousand shares. [I'll risk your information being 
O.K. I believe in it anyway. Stick that ten 
mille in your pocket-book, Marquis, and if this 
comes off there will be another ten mille on the 
top of it, and you can pay me in the year two 
thousand.”’ 

The Marquis buttoned up the money ;_ his 
expression was one of chastened content. 

“Tt will remain for long on my conscience,”’ 
he confided, “ but I have felt it right to adopt this 
course. I regret it—I regret the disappointment 
to Mr. Billingham very much. Still, he should 
have known better than to have made suggestions 
to me of so infamous a nature.” 

Mr. Gascoigne sipped his second cocktail— 
an indulgence which he seldom permitted him- 
self—and the world seemed a very pleasant place 
to him. He leaned still further back in his chair 
and listened to the music, and he thought of that 
other very pleasing little adventure soon to be pro- 
secuted. It was quite some time before he and 
the Marquis parted ; the Marquis on his way to 
the Casino, Mr. Gascoigne to his sitting-room. 
Arrived there, he found everything as he had left it, 
but there was a little note addressed to him. He 
tore 1t open. 


‘ Would monsieur kindly come to 15, Avenue 
de Mimosas, on Monday—not before. My aunt 
2s there. She leaves midday Monday and I shall 


be alone. 
‘ Thanking monsieur for his generosity and antt- 
cipating, ‘* MADELON.” 


Mr. Gascoigne’s first impulse of disappoint- 
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ment hastily passed. After all, it was not long to 
wait. He drew the code book towards him, ran 
his finger down the first page, and selected a 
phrase. 


““ HUNGERING. ... Have decided to avail 
myself of option in Great Divide shares. Secure the 
whole ten thousand on my account.”’ 


Mr. Gascoigne smiled. He wrote the word 
‘““Hungering ” upon the cable form and took it 
himself to the office. 


“What a dinner!’ exclaimed Francois, the 
chief maitre d’hétel at the restaurant of the Sport- 
ing Club. 

‘What a prince!” murmured his assistant, 
glancing at the hundred-franc note in his hand. 

There was a great cluster of red roses in the 
centre of the table ; a magnum of Cliquot in an 
ice-pail by its side; an amazing menu on each 
of the three plates. Behind the screen an emissary 
from the bar waited with a cocktail shaker in his 
hand, ready to rush out at the psychological moment. 
There was caviar in ice, /angouste from the Med)- 
terranean, pheasants which had known no cold 
storage, a vol au vent of which the chef had spoken 
with tears in his eyes. Nevertheless, the Marquis 
and Madelon entered the room a little anxiously. 
One glance, however, at their host’s face and all was 
well. Mr. Samuel T. Billingham was very happy, 
and when he was happy he showed it. 

““ Mademoiselle, no guest so charming has 
ever graced my table,’”’ he murmured, as he bent 
over her hand. ‘If dresses like this are to be 
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bought ready to wear in Monte Carlo it is indeed 
an amazing place. Marquis, success! The time 
has passed. I have my cable. To the surprise 
of many people in New York, Mr. Joseph Gas- 
coigne cabled his decision not to exercise his 
option on those ten thousand shares.” 

“You relieve my mind greatly,” the Marquis 
confessed. ‘I was afraid of some slip at the last 
moment.” 

They took their places. The details of the 
repast unfolded themselves. The Marquis and 
his niece exchanged ecstatic glances. Madelon, 
also, in her way—like most well-brought-up young 
women—approved of good food and the best wine. 

‘“It is a feast of celebration, this,” Mr. Bill- 
ingham declared, scarcely able to take his eyes off 
his beautiful guest. ‘‘ We have achieved a verit- 
able triumph. We have perpetrated a swindle 
for which the law cannot touch us. We have 
robbed a miserable, mean, miserly old skunk of 
what I think in the end may turn out to be the 
best part of a million dollars. Let us see how we 
stand.” 

The Marquis’ fingers shook as he lit a cigarette 
and sipped his wine. 

“Your douceurs, up to the present,’’ this prince 
of adventurers continued, “are insignificant. The 
few francs I have advanced we will forget.” 

‘There was my tip as chamber-maid,’”’ Madelon 
murmured. ‘“‘ He gave mea mille note.” 

“A stingy business !|’’ was her host’s criticism. 
“We take no account of that either.”’ 

“T did a little better,’”’ the Marquis confessed. 
“I got ten mille for betraying your secret and 
informing him of the worth of his option.” 
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Mr. Billingham waved his hand. _ 

“You introduced a note of humour into the 
situation, Marquis,” he declared. “It was a 
brain-wave, that | That ten mille, also, we ignore. 
You are welcome to it. The douceur which | 
receive is fifteen thousand dollars. I myself will 
retain five thousand, there will be five thousand for 
you, mademoiselle, and five thousand for you, 
Marquis.” 

“Tt is princely |’? Madelon gasped. 

“It is seventy-five thousand francs,” the Mar- 
quis faltered. 

“It is some money,” Mr. Billingham ad- 
mitted, “but I tell you right here that without 
mademoiselle I might have found great difficulty 
in getting hold of the code. Of course, all that I 
did was to alter the terms. You, Marquis, kept 
Mr. Gascoigne engaged at the Café de Paris 
whilst I worked hard with my typewriter. I can 
say no more than that I consider myself highly 
fortunate to have come across two assistants of such 
intelligence and,”’ Mr. Billingham concluded, with 
a sigh, “such charm.” 

“You are what we used to call in England 
‘a great dear,’ ’’ Madelon whispered. “I hope 
before long you will find something else for us to 
do.” 

“Sure,” Mr. Billingham assented fervently. 
“Five thousand dollars is a pretty good sum, 
but it don’t carry a man very far in Monte Carlo, 
and apart from the money there’s the adventure. 
I don’t look the part, but I guess I was born to be 
a pirate. I’m all for taking chances, for looking 
out for some skunk or another who’s_ got 
more of the stuff than is good for him. I guess 
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something else ought to turn up before very 
long.” | - 

P And meanwhile,” the Marquis suggested, 
watching the refilling of his glass, “‘I think that 
we should drink a toast to our very dear friend 
who must now be in great distress of mind.” 

“Poor old Joe!’’ Mr. Billingham murmured, 
as he raised his glass. 


The first glimmering of uneasiness came to 
Mr. Joseph Gascoigne when he demanded a 
petite voiture and asked to be driven to 15, Avenue 
de Mimosas. The driver looked blank, and 
appealed to the concierge, who shook his head. 

‘“ Fe ne le connais pas,” the driver declared. 

‘Ni mot non plus,” the concierge echoed. 

‘What do you mean? What’s the trouble?” 
Mr. Gascoigne demanded. 

‘There is no such street, sir,’’ the concierge 
announced. ‘‘I have lived in Monte Carlo for 
many years and | can assure you that there is no 
such place as the Avenue de Mimosas.”’ 

Mr. Gascoigne hesitated for a moment, be- 
stowed an inadequate pourboire upon the coach- 
man, and stepped back into the hotel. Was it 
possible that the girl was fooling him—had taken 
his mille and gone off ? He ascended to his room 
and made cautious enquiries of the valet. Yes, 
the young woman had left unexpectedly. She 
had made no complaint but simply stated that she 
could not continue the work. As for her address, 
she had given none. ‘The valet was quite sure that 
there was no such street as the Avenue de Mimosas 
in Monte Carlo. . . . 

Mr. Gascoigne opened a cable, brought in at 
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that moment, with eager fingers. As he read it his 
face grew first bewildered, then white and evil. 


“Am astonished that you have decided not to 
exercise option but have acted according to your in- 
structions. Venture assure you that you have made 
great mistake.” 


Mr. Gascoigne almost snatched at his manu- 
script code book, and tore open the pages. There 
it was, without a doubt : 


“ HUNGERING. ... Have decided to avail 
myself of option in Great Divide shares. Secure the 
whole ten thousand on my account.” 


He sat down at once and wrote a cable : 


“ What the hell do you mean ? Cabled HUNGER- 
ING. Word for word translation, ‘ Have decided to 
avail myself of option in Great Divide shares. Secure 
the whole ten thousand on my account,’ Reply.” 


It was about twelve o’clock next morning 
when the reply came. It was given to him just 
as he was leaving the Hétel de Paris for a restless 
stroll along the Terrace. He tore it open and read : 


“ Exact translation HUNGERING, attested here 
by whole office. ‘ Have decided not to exercise option 
on shares in Great Divide. Please inform Company.’ ” 


Mr. Gascoigne clutched the cablegram in his 
fingers. He looked across the Square with vacant 
eyes. Such a mistake in transcription seemed 
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incredible. And then there turned the corner 
Mr. Samuel T. Billingham, resplendent in a suit 
of light grey, with a carnation in his button-hole, 
and a cigar in his mouth. On one side walked 
the Marquis, looking very spruce and smiling, and 
on the other, very becomingly dressed, and not 
in the least like a chamber-maid, was Madelon. 
Suddenly something in one of her graceful move- 
ments, or perhaps the ripple of her laughter, was 
startlingly reminiscent of Mr. Gascoigne’s dis- 
appointed hopes. A hideous clear-sightedness 
seized him. He remembered the manuscript 
code book open upon his table, his absence for the 
best part of an hour with the Marquis, some slight 
surprise at the freshness of the type the next time 
he had consulted the code book, and finally Mr. 
Samuel T. Billingham’s connection with the Great 
Divide Oil Company and his reputation. They 
passed him; Mr. Billingham with a little wave of 
the hand and a solemn wink, Madelon with a 
frank laugh into his face, and the Marquis with a 
patronising nod. He looked after them and he 
shook his fist. He was cold with fury, but with a 
mighty effort at self-restraint he remained silent. 
For, although it was very certain he had been 
robbed, there was really nothing he could do } 
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HEN the mists roll down from La Turbie 
and the grey clouds hug the sides of the 
mountains, Monte Carlo is very far from being 
itself. ‘The red-coated members of the orchestra 
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at the Café de Paris move inside the building, the 
waiters stand like wraiths amidst a deserted wilder- 
ness of tables. Even a winner leaving the Casino— 
most easily recognisable of all human beings— 
forbears to whistle as he descends the steps. But 
when the sun shines down from a cloudless sky of 
perfect blue, and the women have trooped out like 
butterflies to drink apéritifs under the umbrella- 
sheltered tables, and the orchestra 1s playing an 
Italian love song, and there is a lively murmur of 
conversation and the chink of ice against the 
glass, all is well with life, and Monte Carlo is a 
very different place. 

Mr. Samuel T. Billingham, with Madelon de 
Félan for his companion and a pleasantly clouded 
wineglass on the table by his side, submitted 
cheerfully to the relaxing influence of his sur- 
roundings. He even viewed the approach of the 
Marquis, Madelon’s uncle, with toleration, if not 
without some apprehension. 

““T can’t say that I like that fixed smile on your 
uncle’s face,”’ he remarked. 

She watched her troublesome relation critically, 
and sighed. 

‘* Jaunty, too,” she murmured—“ always a bad 
sign.” 

The Marquis came up with a wave of his hat. 
Mr. Billingham made signs to a waiter. 

‘Just one cocktail, perhaps,” the new-comer 
conceded, “although it is a little early for me. 

I foolishly came out this morning with 
almost empty pockets. Have you such a thing 
as a mille, Madelon ? ”’ 

She laughed scornfully. 

‘““Am I the sort of girl,”’ she asked, “‘ who goes 
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about with milles in her pocket? I have no money 
at all with me.”’ 

“Perhaps Mr. Billingham,’’ the Marquis pro- 

osed tentatively. 

Mr. Billingham considered the matter. 

‘“How much have you lost this morning ?” 
he enquired. 

The Marquis coughed. 

‘Very little,’ he declared, straightening his 
tie. “I brought very little with me. My numbers 
are turning up, though. I have fixed upon a table 
where my luck seems to have definitely established 
itself.” 

Mr. Billingham withdrew a five-hundred-franc 
note from his pocket-book and handed it to the 
Marquis, who departed hastily, after gulping down 
his refreshment. 

“Seems to me that game’s got quite a hold 
upon your uncle,’ his benefactor observed 
thoughtfully. : 

‘* It is the one curse of the place for us,’’ Madelon 
assented, with a sigh. ‘“‘ It keeps us always poor. 
If he cannot go to the Casino he is miserable—like 
a child in trouble or disgrace. If he goes, he loses. 
It 1s always the same. If we had not met you a 
month ago I cannot imagine what would have 
become of us.” 

It was not often that Mr. Billingham’s attention 
wandered when Madelon was speaking, but at 
this moment he certainly had a lapse. His 
eyes were fixed upon an approaching figure—a 
man, tall and thin, with a long, hatchet-shaped 
face, a terrible mouth, and deep-set eyes. He was 
dressed with unusual sombreness, in clothes of a 
transatlantic cut, surmounted by a black Homburg, 
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and he walked towards the outskirts of the scattered 
company, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left. Mr. Billingham half-rose to his feet. 

“ Hullo, Ned!” he exclaimed in welcoming 
fashion. 

The behaviour of this presumed acquaintance 
of his was, to say the least of it, singular. He 
scarcely even glanced at Mr. Billingham, whose 
hand was already outstretched, and passed on, 
ignoring his greeting. His right hand was in 
his jacket pocket, and Mr. Billingham, who had 
formed the habit of quick observation, saw some- 
thing menacing in the fact. 

“Who is your friend who doesn’t know you ?” 
Madelon enquired. 

Mr. Billingham, recovered from his first surprise, 
was deeply interested. 

‘“ That’s Ned Gunby, the biggest man they’ve 
got in the New York police,”’ he confided. “ I’ve 
never known him abroad before. I'd like some 
to know who he’s after !” 

“I should be sorry to be that person,’’ Madelon 
confessed, with a little shiver. “1 think he is an 
awful man.” : 

‘“ Ned hands out the goods all right,” Mr. Bill- 
ingham afhrmed. “ They say that from the start 
he has arrested more dangerous criminals than 
any man in the police force.” 

“He seems to be very much in earnest about 
something just now,’ Madelon observed. 

They both watched his progress with riveted 
attention, whilst he threaded his way through the 
maze of tables. At the furthest table, close to 4 
shed in which was displayed an automobile for 
which lottery tickets were being sold, a man was 
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seated alone, leaning back in his chair and with his 
face half concealed by a newspaper which he was 
reading. He showed no signs of being aware of 
the detective’s approach, and even Mr. Billingham 
failed to catch that surreptitious movement of the 
paper and stealthy glance. What followed was a 
matter of seconds. ‘The detective, with his hand 
half-withdrawn from his jacket pocket, had reached 
his destination. 

‘‘Jim Robin,” he said, in a harsh, unpleasant 
voice, “throw ’em up! Quick as hell! I want 
ou!” 

, The answer was a tiny flash of fire, a sharp 
report and an empty seat. Ned Gunby, for once 
in his life late in the draw, spun round like a teeto- 
tum and collapsed against the table. For a single 
second conversation all around was entirely sus- 
pended. ‘There was a tense stillness, with only the 
music as a background. Then there was a rush 
from all quarters. A gendarme from across the 
road was actually betrayed into running. A few 
women screamed. Every one asked breathlessly 
what had happened. Mr. Billingham shook his 
head as he leaned over the body of his acquain- 
tance. 

‘“ He’s sure got his,”’ he decided. . . . 

The authorities at Monte Carlo are adepts 
at wiping from the face of the earth all traces of 
tragical events. In a few moments the body of 
the wounded man was whisked away in a closed 
motor-car. A functionary in plain clothes, who 
seemed to have arrived by magic, patiently inter- 
viewed the few spectators, with indifferent results. 
No one appeared to have seen the fugitive distinctly. 
He had, without a doubt; escaped by passing behind 
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the shed where the car was exhibited and mingling 
with the crowd of people entering the Casino, 
but, although several had seen him disappear, 
there was not a single credible item of information 
as to, his later movements. ‘The hand of justice was 
temporarily, at any rate, baulked. 


Late that afternoon, Mr. Billingham, in response 
to an urgent message, was driven to the little white- 
washed hospital on the slopes of the hill and listened 
to the last words of a dying man. The bullet had 
found its way into the detective’s lungs and speech 
was difficult. Nevertheless, he said what he had 
to say. 

‘“Reckon I’m too old for the job, Mr. Billing- 
ham,” he confessed, ‘‘ but I’ll hand it to him that 
it was the quickest draw I ever saw.” 

“It was that, Ned,’’ was his visitor’s sympa- 
thetic assent. ‘‘ You don’t want to talk too much. 
Tell me who he was, what you wanted him for, 
and what I can do for you.” 

“That was James Robin, who murdered Ham- 
mon, the banker, last year—got him fixed on that 
Bundell poisoning case, too,’’ the detective an- 
nounced. ‘I’ve got all the papers on the table 
there—the extradition warrant, and there’s this,” 
the suffering man added, lifting his badge from under 
his pillow and passing it across. ‘“* You’ve puzzled 
me more than once, Billingham, but if you're a 
crook, you're a straight one. Take this on for me. 
James Robin ain’t got no right to live. He's a 
white-livered skunk. Gave his own pals away in 
the Bennett case, or he’d have been sent to the 
penitentiary then.” 

‘““T guess that’s so,”’ the other acquiesced. “! 
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remember the whole affair. Anything you know 
likely to help about his movements here ? ”’ 

‘‘He’s been going by the name of Braund 
—James Braund,’’ the detective confided. ‘‘ There’s 
a woman with him—picked her up on this side, I 
reckon. ‘They had rooms at the Boston Hotel, 
up at the back. The police here are watching it, 
but I’ve told them you’re in the force and will take 
over. Shake hands, Billingham. Glad to have an 
American round, anyway.” 

The two men shook hands solemnly, and the 
nurse, who saw the things which Ned Gunby felt, 
hurried up. Mr. Billingham stepped back into 
the world of sunshine and flowers and music, with 
a mist before his eyes. Death in such surroundings 
was so unrealisable. There was suddenly a chill 
in the air‘and a note of discord in the music, which 
seemed to have become blatant. Mr. Billingham 
entered upon his task with a heavy heart. 


With Madelon’s help as interpreter, Mr. Billing- 
ham had several long conversations with the local 
functionaries, and was enabled to make certain 
arrangements towards the prosecution of his mission. 
He spent that night seated in an easy-chair in the 
bedroom which had been allotted at the Boston 
Hotel to Monsieur and Madame Braund, and which 
had remained unoccupied since the time of the 
tragedy. At three o’clock, however, there was the 
sound of feminine footsteps outside and the turning 
of a key in the door. Mr. Billingham switched on 
the lights, and the woman who had entered screamed. 

‘Don’t disturb yourself, madame,” he begged. 
“ Ive taken over Ned Gunby’s job. Where’s your 
husband ? ” 
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The woman, after a moment’s hesitation, slipped 
off her cloak, seated herself in an easy-chair, 
and lit a cigarette. She was a person of some- 
what flamboyant type, with hair of an almost 
startling shade of red, and eyes unnaturally 
darkened. 

“Who are you, anyway ?”’ she demanded. 

Mr. Billingham disclosed his badge. 

“T’m out to get Braund,” he declared, “and 
I’m going to have him.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, crossed her legs, 
and leaned a little further back, with her hands 
clasped behind her head. 


‘““Seems to me you’re looking for trouble,” 


she remarked. ‘‘ What do you know about 
Braund ?”’ 
“Your husband,” Mr. Billingham observed. 
She laughed shrilly. 


“Not much,” she scoffed. ‘If you want to 
know the truth, I picked him up at the Carlton 
three weeks ago.”’ 

Mr. Billingham was silent for several moments. 
He took out his cigar-case. 

“Guess I’ll smoke, too,” he observed. “ Any- 
thing to drink up here ?”’ 

The woman went to a chiffonier and produced 
a bottle of brandy, a bottle of whisky and some 
soda water. She helped herself liberally to brandy, 
and Mr. Billingham mixed himself a whisky and 
soda. 

‘* So you ain’t his wife ?’’ he said at last. 

“Thank the Lord I’m not,’? she answered. 
‘I shouldn’t care to be, in this mix-up. ['ve 
come here to get my things, and I’m going to move 
into a little flat round the corner.” 
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‘Where is Braund?” Mr. Billingham asked 
abruptly. 

The woman laughed. 

‘“ How should I know?” she retorted. ‘“‘ And 
if J did know, can you see me telling you ?”’ 

‘You might avoid a heap of trouble that way,” 
was the suggestive rejoinder. 

The lady smiled. 

“Look here,’”’ she said, “ I’m no chicken, Mr. 
Billingham—or whatever your name is. There’s 
nothing wrong with me, except that I took u 
with a man who turned out to be a CER 
That don’t make me one. There’s nothing coming 
to me from you or any one else.” 

‘What sort of a chap is he, this Braund?”’ 
Mr. Billingham enquired. 

The woman hesitated for a moment. Her 
tone was a little more serious. 

‘““A devil!” she answered. “ Hard as they 
make ’em !”’ 

“Treat you well ?”’ 

‘““No better than he ought to,” was the some- 
what indifferent reply. “I shouldn’t call him a 
spender.” 

Mr. Billingham sipped his whisky and soda. 

‘““T] want Braund,” he confided. “I want him 
badly.” 

“How’s the detective he shot?’’ the woman 
demanded. 

“Dead,” Mr. Billingham told her solemnly. 

The woman was a little shocked. 

- “YT suppose it had to be one of them,” she 
mused. “‘ They tell me that if my friend had 
— arrested it would have been the chair for 
im,” 
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“It certainly would have been, and it will be,” 
Mr. Billingham assented. 

“You think you'll get him, then?’ she asked 
curiously. 

“IT do,” was the confident reply, “‘ and you’re 
going to help me.” 

She stared at him. 

‘“ Seem to have got me sized up,” she remarked. 
“Do you think that [’d give him away if I knew 
where he was ?”’ 

‘““You’re not a fool,’’ her companion argued. 
“You’re a woman of the world. Braund’s no 
more use to you. You’re through with him all 
right. Sooner or later we shall get him. Why 
not have your bit out of it?” 

The woman shivered. It seemed as though Mr. 
Billingham was being wilfully callous. 

‘You must think I’m as cold-blooded as Ned 
Gunby himself,” she muttered, throwing away 
her cigarette. 

‘““T sized you up as having some sense,” Mr. 
Billingham answered slowly. “‘ This man ain’t 
been anything special to you, and you can take 
it from me he’s a real out and out, downright 
bad un’. He’d throw you or any other woman on 
the dirt-heap if it helped him any. He’s not 
going to worry any more about you. All he’s 
thinking of is his own skin. As for you, the thing’s 
come your way. You haven’t been out to look 
for it. Why not put a matter of five thousand 
dollars in your pocket ?”’ 

The woman sat for a moment transfixed. Mr. 
Billingham, watching her closely, found it difficult 
to follow her train of thought. Presently she sat 
up a little in her chair, helped herself to another 
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cigarette, and drank her brandy slowly and deliber- 
ately. 

Tye never done any one a dirty trick like 
that,’’ she said. 

There was a gleam in Mr. Billingham’s eyes. 
She knew, then |! 

‘It isn’t a very dirty trick,” he protested. 
‘James Braund in Monte Carlo is like a rat in a 
pit. He can’t get out. We shall have him all 
right, but the sooner the better. There’s ten 
thousand dollars reward for him. I’m offering you 
half.” 

“Cash ?”’ she demanded. 

“Cash,” he assented, tapping his pocket- 
book. 

She had the air of a woman tortured by ugly 
thoughts. Presently she helped herself to more 
brandy. 

“It doesn’t matter what you say,” she declared. 
“It’s a dirty piece of work.”’ 

‘Life here,’ Mr. Billingham reminded her, 
‘is expensive for a woman like you who needs 
jewellery and swell clothes and that sort of out- 
fit. Bit anxious sometimes, eh? Why not make 
yourself sure for a time? Five thousand dollars 
at to-day’s exchange is a lot of money.” 

She sat for a moment looking at her over-mani- 
cured fingers. 

‘What is it you want me to do?” she en- 
quired, in a voice to which she seemed afraid to 
listen. 

‘You know where Braund 1s,” Mr. Billingham 
said. ‘‘ Help me to put the irons on him.” 

‘“ You are sure he’ll go to the chair ?””’ she asked 
with a queer little quiver in her voice. 
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“He'll go there anyway,” was the confident 
reply. “ The only question is whether you make 
five thousand dollars out of it or whether you 
don’t.” 

‘ Five thousand dollars |’ she repeated slowly. 

She seemed to be thinking about the sum. 
Presently she picked up a piece of paper, and, 
with a gold pencil which hung from her reticule, 
she worked out the amount in francs. There was 
a covetous gleam in her eyes. 

“ [Il do it,” she decided. 

“Of course you will,” Mr. Billingham ob- 
served, in a tone which was almost matter-of-fact. 
“You'd be stark, raving mad if you hesitated. 

.. Goon!” 

She looked at him curiously. 

‘“T’ve heard of you,” she reflected. ‘“‘ Samuel | 
Billingham, isn’t it? You've been mixed up in 
some queer cases, but no one seems to know 
whether you're on the straight or the other side of 
the fence. How’s your nerve?” 

Mr. Billingham smiled. 

‘* T guess that’s all right,’’ he assured her. 

‘Got your gun handy ?”’ 

He tapped his hip-pocket. 

“Would you like to take him right now,” 
she asked—‘in a quarter-of-an-hour’s time, that 
ist 

“Suit me O.K.,” Mr. Billingham acquiesced. 
““T’ve handcuffs in my pocket and a car on the 
other side of the Square.”’ 

The woman rose to her feet. She seemed in 
some subtle sort of way to have changed, to have 
lost her airy—almost brazen—ease of manner, 
to be anticipating already grave things. Mr. 
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Billingham watched her and it seemed to him that 
she was still hesitating. 

‘“‘ Five thousand dollars,” he said reflectively, 
‘“at to-day’s rate of exchange, is seventy-five 
thousand francs.”’ 

She sighed like one who faces the inevitable. 
Then she glanced at the watch on her wrist. 

‘‘ Braund,” she confided, her voice lower and 
thicker, her eyes fixed upon the ground, “ has 
papers or money—perhaps a large sum of money— 
in this room, which he would not trust me to fetch. 
I came on to see whether the coast was clear. If 
I lift that blind at four o’clock and turn on the 
electric light, he will ascend.” 

“They will be waiting for him below,’’ Mr. 
Billingham reminded her. 

‘* The front-door is locked,”’ she told him, ‘‘ and 
we all have latch-keys. The concierge is not on 
duty. I have seen to that—I and a hundred francs. 
At four o’clock he will enter if I turn the lights on 
and lift the blind, but when you hear his step on 
the stair, be ready.” 

Mr. Billingham nodded. 

“What about you ?”’ he asked. 

She shivered. 

‘’ He is watching now,” she replied. ‘‘I dare 
not try to get away. I shall hide in the corner 
there, behind the wardrobe. Remember that if 
you make a mess of this,’’ she went on anxiously, 
“it will be my life as well as yours. You know 
what sort of man James Braund is. You know how 
he treated Ned Gunby. You get no more mercy 
from him than from a stone.” 

“Nor he from me,” Mr. Billingham assured 
her grimly. 


? 
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They compared watches. It was ten minutes 
to four. The woman helped herself feverishly to 
more brandy. Mr. Billingham followed suit with 
another whisky and soda. Then he took out his 
gun and looked at it, laid a pair of handcuffs on the 
table, and lit another cigar. The woman watched 
him and apparently she was satisfied. ‘The fingers 
which held his match did not once quiver, his face 
seemed somehow to have hardened and tightened. 
He had all the air of a man who expects to confront 
a crisis and is prepared for it. Of the two, the 
woman was by far the more nervous. Nevertheless, 
when four o’clock came she turned on the other 
switches of electric light, touched the spring of the 
blind and threw open the shutters. 

‘* Good luck !”’ she muttered—“ to both of us ! ”’ 

The seconds passed, perhaps a minute—then 
the step upon the stair. The woman crept into her 
hiding-place. She had dabbed her face plenti- 
fully with powder, but little drops of perspiration 
had broken through on to her forehead, her lips 
were vivid streaks of scarlet, in her eyes was fear. 
Mr. Billingham stood with his left hand upon the 
bed-post, and in his right hand was his gun. The 
footstep was nearer now. The door was suddenly 
aah open and Mr. Billingham’s voice rang out, 
crisp and terse. 

“ Hands up—right up above your head ! Up, I 
say |” 

Ko: a single second the man who stood upon 
the threshold seemed as though his right hand 
would dive downward. Then he looked into that 
tiny black space, saw the lights flash upon the 
plating of the revolver, and saw behind, Billingham’s 
face. His hands went up. 
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“Who the hell are you ?”’ he demanded. 

‘Billingham of New York, and I’ve taken on 
Ned Gunby’s job,”’ was the quick reply. 

The man with his hands upraised was still a for- 
midable-looking person. He was of little more 
than medium height, but strongly built, dark, 
with crisp, black hair, olive complexion and eyes 
with violet rims underneath, which spoke of sleep- 
less nights. There was about him, somehow or 
other, an air of fastidiousness, although his linen 
was crumpled and his boots ill-brushed. All the 
time it seemed as though his brain were working— 
his eyes searching the room. 

‘“‘Where’s Anna?” he enquired. 

Mr. Billingham ignored the question. With 
his left hand he picked up the handcuffs and came 
a step nearer. 

‘“Lower your hands slowly,’’ he enjoined, 
“until they point towards me. Keep your wrists 
together |” 

The man obeyed. He was breathing heavily. 

‘“ Stop there,’”’? Mr. Billingham ordered. 

He stopped, but his eyes seemed filled with a 
tortured light. He seemed to be wondering, 
speculating. Suddenly, with a movement incre- 
dibly swift, he was in Mr. Billingham’s grasp, 
Billingham’s left arm underneath his hands to 
keep them from that downward dive. A moment 
later there was a click, and the handcuffs were on. 
Mr. Billingham coolly produced the gun from the 
man’s hip-pocket and thrust it into his own. 

“That seems all right,’ he said. “ What did 
you come back here to look for, Braund ?” 

“Find out,’’ was the contemptuous reply. 

There was a sob from behind the chiffonier. 
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The man turned his head slowly. The woman 
crept into sight. Braund only nodded quietly. 

“Like all the rest,” he muttered. “ You 
couldn’t be trusted. Do you know, woman, that 
it is my life you’ve given away—my life for a few 
dirty dollars.” 

“T’m sorry,” she gasped. “ You shouldn't 
have killed him, James. ‘They’d have got you, 
anyhow.”’ 

Mr. Billingham, with the situation arranged 
to his liking, felt completely at his ease. He 
took out his pocket-book and, from a wonderful 
pile of bills, counted out seventy-five mille notes. 
Notwithstanding the tenseness of the moment, the 
woman could not keep the covetous gleam from her 
eyes. 

Mey guess those are yours,” Mr. Billingham 
said. “‘ You needn’t worry that you've done 
anything dirty, either. He was my man from the 
start. Come along, James Braund. We'll put 
you somewhere until we can arrange to get you 
across the pond.”’ 

The woman fingered the bills and watched 
them depart, Mr. Billingham holding his captive by 
the arm. As they passed through the door, she 
called out. 


““{ am sorry, Jim,” she cried. ‘I’m sorry I 
did it.” 

“You can go to hell!” was the bitter re- 
joinder. . . 


The two men walked down the narrow stairs 
and across the darkened hall, Mr. Billingham with 
his revolver in his hand, and every sense alert. 
They reached the street, however, in safety, reached 
the automobile, and drove to the stern-looking 
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police-office down in Monaco, where a little crowd 
of functionaries was awaiting them. Mr. Billing- 
ham remained until the iron door of a very formid- 
able-looking cell was locked upon his captive. 
Then he drew a sigh of relief, mingled with some 
other less comprehensible emotion. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Some even- 
ing |” 


The, trio—Madelon, her uncle, the Marquis, 
and Mir. Billingham—were seated at their favourite 
table in front of the Café de Paris. An unusual 
silence had reigned for some minutes, which was 
broken at last by Madelon. 

‘“T am dissatisfied with life,’”’ she sighed, sipping 
her Dubonnet. 

Her uncle glanced at her reprovingly. 

‘“ My dear Madelon !”’ he protested. “ Surely 
that is ungrateful to our kind friend who has 
provided so generously for our entertainment.” 

She made a little grimace. 

“‘ I have a complaint against him,” she declared. 
“ He provides me with no one to flirt with and he 
ignores me himself. He has become a hero and he 
is all the time distrait. I think that his head 1s 
turned.”’ 

“Why should I provide you with any one to 
flirt with ?’’ Mr. Billingham objected. “I guess 
that’s my privilege.”’ 

“It might have been,’’ Madelon admitted, “ if 
you had been persistent, if you had shown rather 
more desire to be in my company, to whisper 
things in my ear, to look as though my presence 
made the difference to you of happiness or misery. 
But behold, for five minutes this morning after my 
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arrival, you sat and you looked towards the Casino 
and you said nothing. You might even have 
held my fingers—I purposely let them stay in your 
hand. And there are other things.” 

Mr. Billingham groaned. 

“Go on with it, then,” he begged. ‘‘ Let me 
know the full extent of my misdeeds.” 

‘Your passion for me,” she complained, “ has 
given way to another. You are as bad as my uncle. 
You spend your time in the Casino. YqQu have 
become a gambler. When you might be takag me 
for a little drive to the hills—I love motoring so 
much that there is no telling how gracious I might 
be—you stay in that terrible Casino, gambling 
—not even like a man who seeks the great things, 
one who deals in maximums in the Cercle Privé 
or at the Sporting Club, but playing for louis in the 
‘kitchen.’ Bah! It is incredible! Why do you 
do it ? I demand an explanation |” 

Mr. Billingham’s attention had wandered away. 
His eyes were fixed upon the little crowd entering 
the Casino. For once in his life he was almost 
indifferent to his charming companion. 

‘““T guess I’ll go and play a coup or two before 
luncheon,” he announced, rising to his feet. 
“Don’t wait for me if I’m late. Henry will see 
that you are well served.” 

He rose to his feet. Madelon made one last 
attempt to understand. 

“Is it possible,’ she demanded, “that you 
have embarked upon another adventure without our 
aid P”’ 

“Tf I do not return for luncheon,” was the 
evasive reply, “ I will tell you everything at dinner- 
time.” 
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He crossed the Place—a trifle burly in appear- 
ance, but walking with the spring of a young man ; 
erect, self-confident. A commissionaire saluted 
him, the cloak-room attendant recognised him as a 
generous donor of pourboires, the ushers at the 
door bowed at his coming. He staked a coup or 
two at the table on the right. Then he turned to 
the table on the left. Every place was occupied 
and there was a row of people standing looking 
on. Mr. Billingham took his place amongst them. 
This time he staked nothing, however. He stood 
behind the chair of a slim, elderly man, who wore 
dark tortoiseshell spectacles and who had just 
taken a vacant place. By his side sat Anna, the 
woman who had betrayed her lover. 

‘* Faites vos jeux, messteurs,”’ the croupier in- 
vited. 

The man in front of Mr. Billingham threw four 
louis on the table. 

“ Sept, quatorze, vingt-huit—vingt-neuf, vingt- 
neuf en plein,” he said. 

Mr. Billingham glanced meaningly towards 
a tall, dark man who had moved stealthily to his 
side. A quick nod was exchanged. Then a 
singular thing happened. Mr. Billingham, whose 
arms were almost as powerful as the arms of a prize- 
fighter, suddenly gripped both wrists of the man 
seated in front of him and held them together as 
though in a vice. The tall, dark man leaned over 
and touched him on the shoulder. 

‘In the name of the police, monsieur,” he 
whispered. 

The woman looked round, recognised Mr. 
Billingham and shrieked. The man turned to- 
wards her. His teeth were suddenly parted. 
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He seemed about to rise, making no movement 
of resistance. The woman thrust her hand into 
her handbag, her fingers towards his mouth. His 
teeth closed with a snap. Then he rose calmly to 
his feet. 

‘If you have a car or anything,” he said, “ you 
had better get me into it. A person of brains, 
Mr. Billingham. I congratulate you.”’ 

Mr. Billingham’s grip upon the man’s wrists 
was never for a moment relaxed. Play had ceased 
and people were crowding up only to be kept away 
by two plain-clothes gendarmes who had suddenly 
made their appearance, and a small army of the 
Casino functionaries. 

“The gentleman is taken ill,” some one announced. 
‘“ Make way, please.” 

The handcuffs clicked upon the man’s wrists, 
but he only shrugged his shoulders. He com- 
menced his passage towards the door with Mr. 
Billingham on one side and the man who had 
arrested him on the other. His steps, however, 
became uncertain. He turned and looked back 
at the woman. She was standing, a terrible figure 
of misery, a few yards off. He forced a little smile 
into his face. 

‘““ Don’t take her money away, Billingham, even 
if she fooled you,” he begged. ‘‘ You’ve come out 
on top, you see.” 

“What’s wrong with you?” his captor de- 
manded suspiciously. 

‘““ Cyanide of potassium,” was the grim reply. 
“* Anna had it ready for me in case we didn’t make 
a get-away. You'll have to carry me down the 
steps. What about it, Billingham? If she fooled 
you, it was life or death for me.” 
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‘““That’s all right,” Mr. Billingham promised. 
‘“‘T’ve nothing against her. I guess she can keep 
what she’s got.” 


Madelon and her uncle had finished their 
hors d’euvres and commenced the grilled chicken 
when Mr. Billingham joined them. He took the 
vacant place opposite Madelon and signified his 
pressing need of some alcoholic refreshment. He 
was looking very grave and he had lost a good deal 
of his healthy colour. 

“Something has happened !’’ Madelon ex- 
claimed. 

“We have just arrested Braund,” Mr. Billing- 
ham confided. ‘“ ‘Touch and go it was, too. They 
were off this afternoon.” 

“Arrested Braund?’’ Madelon repeated in- 
credulously. “‘ Why, you arrested him ten days 
ago ! The papers said they were taking him back to 
America to-morrow.” 

Mr. Billingham was slowly recovering him- 
self. He was still, however, very grave. 

“T haven’t let you two in on this,’’ he explained, 
““ because there was nothing you could do. I had 
to play, as it were, a lone hand. When I promised 
Ned Gunby I'd see this thing through, he gave mea 
little pile of papers about Braund and a note of a few 
of his weaknesses. He didn’t tell me much about 
the woman, though, and I honestly believed that 
she was on the straight when she offered to sell me 
Braund for half the reward.” 

“But the man you arrested at the Boston 
Hotel “ 

“ Braund’s brother-in-law,” Mr. Billingham in- 
terrupted—" the decoy whilst Braund made a get- 
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away. He didn’t run any particular risk. There 
were dozens to identify him the moment he was 
hauled up in New York. I thought it was all 
right until I had the handcuffs on him. Then I 
saw that he wasn’t anything like the description of 
the man I wanted, and besides he put up no sort of a 
fight. I pretended to be fooled all right, and we’ve 
kept him in prison. In the meantime we've 
watched Madame. She’s been damned artful, 
pretended to be playing the restaurant game at the 
Carlton and those places, but she was continually 
disappearing. Then I got her dossier. She was 
Braund’s wife right enough, but wherever he was 
hiding in Monte Carlo she never went near him. 
I noticed, though, that she spent a lot of time at the 
Casino, and amongst Gunby’s papers was a little 
note that the passion of Braund’s life was roulette, 
and that if anything could bring him out of his 
hiding it would be to gamble. He played on four 
numbers only—seven, fourteen, twenty-eight, and 
twenty-nine. I sort of hung around and waited 
for some one sitting near Madame who backed 
those numbers. We very nearly brought it off 
yesterday morning, but this morning it was a cert. 
They entered almost at the same time, went to the 
same table, sat side by side. I gave ’em the office 
outside and pretty soon—well—seven, fourteen, 
twenty-eight, and twenty-nine. I got him by the 
wrists so that he couldn’t move whilst they took his 
gun away—got him from behind.” 

The Marquis looked longingly towards the 
Casino. 

‘* And we missed it!’ he murmured. 

“IT shouldn’t have let you be there,’ Mr. 
Billingham assured him. “ There’s no knowing 
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how those things are going to turn out till they’re 
over. After all, in a way he tricked us.” 

‘How ?’’ Madelon asked. 

‘‘ The woman again ! A common-looking bit of 
goods, but Braund was her man and she saw him 
through it. The moment they realised that he was 
done she handed him the poison—put it into his 
mouth herself, in fact. It was all over before they 
got him into the auto.” 

‘“ Horrible |”? Madelon exclaimed with a little 
shudder. 

Mr. Billingham ordered his lunch. 

“‘ Horrible it 1s,” he admitted, as he laid down 
the menu, “ but there is just one thing that makes 
me glad of my morning’s work.” 

“One thing ?””’ the Marquis murmured politely. 

Mr. Billingham inclined his head towards the 
hill. 

“That little hospital,’’ he confided. ‘ Poor 
Ned Gunby with a bullet in his chest, shot on sight 
for doing his duty. I guess Braund has got what 
was coming to him.” 

Nevertheless the shadow remained—the shadow 
of tragedy, which never leaves the atmosphere of 
sudden death. Mr. Billingham called for the 
wine-list and revised his order. 

“I should like our next adventure,’’ Madelon 
confided, a few moments later, “‘ to end in a laugh 
instead of a tragedy.” 

Something of the grimness passed from Mr. 
Billingham’s face. He watched the pouring out 
of the wine. 

“IT guess I have an idea of that sort myself,” 
he agreed. “* Supposing ? 
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7 HAT horrible woman!’ Madelon ex- 
claimed, gripping Mr. Billingham’s arm, as 
they sat in a retired corner of the Sporting Club bar. 
‘* She is indeed deplorable,’’ the Marquis agreed, 
from the other side. “ To-day, at one of the 
tables in the Casino, before the opening of the 
Cercle Privé, she created a scene. She plastered 
the board with plaques. She utterly Filed to 
remember. She claimed everything. Her voice— 
a horrible memory ! The croupiers had no choice. 
They gave in. She took what she wished. When 
she departed every one was overjoyed.” 

‘‘ She carries some of the stuff about her,’’ Mr. 
Billingham observed judicially. “ Fine woman in 
her day!” 

The woman to whom they referred, Mrs. 
William Block, of Leeds, England, stood looking 
around for a seat, and finding none, scowled. She 
was florid, fat, notwithstanding the desperate efforts 
of a world-famed costumier, and vulgar. She 
swung in her hand a gold bag, adorned with 
precious stones. She wore upon her person two 
pearl necklaces, a pair of large diamond ear-rings, 
a succession of diamond bracelets, and several 
glittering hat-pins. Her costume was white and 
bulgy. She was a well-known haditante of the 
Hétel de Paris, whose friends were sycophants 
and whose acquaintances fugitive, and she was 
reputed to be the widow of a leather merchant 
who had made a million pounds in hides. 

“She is one of the people,” Madelon confided, 
“who upset all my ideas of conventional morality. 
I should like to rob her.” 
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The Marquis dropped his eyeglass and twirled 
the corner of his moustache. 

‘Tt is an idea,”’ he admitted. 

Mr. Billingham considered the matter. 

‘“‘ If one could hatch out a deal,” he confessed, 
“I guess this is a case where one wouldn’t need 
to be too darned particular. That woman don’t 
deserve to be allowed to go about alive, looking the 
way she does, and with half-a-million dollars’ worth 
of jewels missing their opportunity in life.”’ 

Madelon smiled up at him in intriguing fashion. 

“Do something about. it, Mr. Billingham,” 
she begged. “‘ You are already in favour with 
her. Do you not remember giving her your seat 
yesterday evening ?”’ 

‘“ Say, that don’t count for much,” Mr. Billing- 
ham protested. “She was leaning over me with 
a kind of blend of lily of the valley and patchouli 
scent, pretty well stifling me, brushing my hair 
the wrong way, pushing her plaques on and shout- 
ing out her stakes till I was glad enough to make 
myself scarce.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless,’”? Madelon reminded him in 
a whisper, “ you gave her your place, and she is 
smiling at you now.” 

It was an incontrovertible fact. Madelon rose 
to her feet with a sudden graceful movement. 

‘““T have an idea that there is a place for me at 
my favourite table,” she confided. “I go to 
see.” 

Mrs. William Block advanced a few steps and 
beamed at Mr. Billingham. He rose at once. 

‘Vous désirez une chaise, madame?” he de- 
manded. 


“Tl sit down all right,” the lady replied, 
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dropping heavily into the chair, “but I ain’t 
French. Waiter, I'll have a gin fizz.” 

“An excellent drink!” Mr. Billingham mur- 
mured. 

‘““T like a glass of champagne most times,” 
the lady confided, “ but I’ll have to drink so much 
for dinner that perhaps I’d better lay off for a while. 
I’m dining with the Higginsons—Jim Higginson 
and his wife. You know them, I dare say.” 

The Marquis felt himself included in the query. 
He shook his head. 

“I have not the honaur,”’ he murmured. 

“ Can’t say that I know them,” Mr. Billingham 
confessed. 

‘“‘ Jim’s father made his money in woollens at 
Huddersfield,” the lady explained, “and Jim 
got into that cotton scheme somehow. . . . Why,” 
she went on, smiling at Mr. Billingham, “ you 
must be the gentleman who gave me his seat 
yesterday evening.” 

“J had that pleasure,’ Mr. Billingham ad- 
mitted. 

The Marquis rose stealthily to his feet. He 
was fond of his friend, he was very fond of his 
niece, but like all real aristocrats he was in his way 
asnob. He did not care to sit next Mrs. William 
Block. 

“| wait for you,” he explained, with a wave of 
his hand. ““T have an affair.” . 

‘“ Jumpy little person, your friend, ” Mrs. Block 
remarked. ‘Never mind! All the more room 
for us. Where are you staying, Mr.—Mr.— 
what is your name?”’ 

Mr. Billingham produced a card. 

‘My name is Billingham, ma’am,” he said— 
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*“Samuel T. Billingham of New York. I was 
interested in linoleums, but I’ve sold out.” 

‘Retired, eh?” the lady remarked. 

‘* That’s how you put it over here,’’ Mr. Billing- 
ham conceded cautiously. “I’m not saying that 
I’m right out of the game yet.” 

“My name’s Block,’”’ the lady confided— 
“Annie Block. My husband was in hides. Nasty 
dirty things, I always thought, but he made a cool 
million at it.” 

“Pounds?” Mr. Billingham enquired, in an 
awed tone. 

‘Pounds sterling,’”’ was the definite reply. 
““ None of your silly dollars ! ” 

“T trust,” Mr. Billingham continued, “ that 
your husband remembered to whose inspiration 
his success was due ?”’ 

“| don’t know what you’re getting at,’ Mrs. 
Block observed, “‘ but if you want to know what 
he did with his money, I'll tell you straight, he left 
it to me. It will cost you one bob at Somerset 
House to find out that I ain’t a liar, and if you 
happen to know a word or two of French, just rub 
it into that flunkey there that a lady doesn’t want 
to wait for a gin fizz half the evening.” 

Mr. Billingham proved equal to the occasion. 
The gin fizz was produced, and the lady, not- 
withstanding her colossal inheritance, showed not 
the slightest objection to her companion paying for 
it. They conversed for a time with growing 
intimacy. 

““Are you married?” she asked, a little 
abruptly. 

Mr. Billingham scorned the suggestion. 

“ Put it off till too late, I guess—a great mistake!” 
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She sighed, and scrutinised him benignly. 

‘“What do you mean by ‘too late’?” she 
demanded. ‘‘ You’re in the prime of life.” 

Mr. Billingham shook his head gloomily. 

“IT am healthy,” he admitted. “I’m only 
just round the corner of fifty, but I guess I’m still 
a little particular. The women I care for seem 
to want something younger.” 

“ Rubbish !”’ the lady asserted. 

“Take your own case now,” he went on earn- 
estly. “‘ You are a widow, I understand. You 
are bound to marry again—any one can see that. 
You wouldn’t care to have anything to do with a 
man of my age.” 

Mrs. William Block laid four chubby fingers 
and a fat thumb upon his arm. So far as her 
double chin would allow her, she looked 
arch. 

“You are a funny person!” she declared. 
“Come on—I dare you! Ask me, now. I might 
be tempted.” 

Mr. Billingham bore the assault stoically. 

“Tf I did make such an idiot of myself,” he 
observed, “ I know very well what would happen, 
and so do you.”’ 

““ I'd have you,” she assured him. 

Mr. Billingham contemplated that wonder- 
ful array of jewellery with which she was decked, 
remembered his pledge to Madelon, heaved a deep 
sigh, and permitted himself to touch the massive 
arm which leaned against his. 

** What are you doing for luncheon to-morrow ?”’ 
he asked. 

“That depends upon what you want me to do,”’ 
was the brilliant reply. 
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At the end of a week Mr. Billingham had lost 
half a stone. He escaped one morning from the 
Hotel de Paris at an we hour and met his friends, 
the Marquis de Félan and Madelon his niece, 
at one of the smaller cafés at the back of the town. 

‘* Some one else,’’ he complained, “ will have to 
take a hand in this game.” 

The Marquis stroked his moustache. 

‘““ My turn, I gather,’’ he observed, “is to come 
later.” 

‘“‘ What can I do, dear man ?’”’ Madelon asked, 
patting his hand. “I am here. I am anxious 
to help. I must confess that at first I watched 
your sufferings with heartfelt sympathy. Lately 
Iam not so sure. You are either getting callous, 
or you are becoming an admirer of the gargantuan 
in my sex.” 

Mr. Billingham groaned. 

“Listen,” he announced ; ‘‘ we approach the 
end. I am veritably the accepted suitor of Mrs. 
Annie Block, widow of a defunct dealer in hides. 
The million 1s in her own name.” 

“Tt is incredible !”’ the Marquis declared. 

“A million ? It is worth the trouble ? ”” Madelon 
murmured inscrutably. 

Mr. Billingham smiled for the first time for 
days; a smile that spread and extended to the 
wrinkles around his eyes. 

‘'Well,”” he continued, “I guess I’m about 
through with my part. It is your uncle who 
takes the floor now.” 

The Marquis coughed. 

‘“ But supposing the lady should object to this— 
er—substitution of attentions ?” 


Mr. Billingham’s smile broadened. 
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“I should worry,” he murmured. “ Play your 
part as I have played mine, Marquis—and there 
must be no shirking, mind—and the thing is 
accomplished. ‘This morning we meet at the 
Café de Paris and I shall present you. Then | 
talk to Madelon. The rest—well—some cinch, 
I can tell you !”’ 

The Marquis was a little uneasy. He was 
haunted with visions of a magenta dress which the 
lady had worn on the previous evening. 

‘““T am not sure,” he ventured, “whether my 
methods may appeal.” 

Mr. Billingham struck the little table with his 
fist. 

' “ See here,” he announced, “‘ it’s a closed pocket- 
book on this trip if you show the white feather. 
The game’s as easy as Boston pie. You've got to 
sail right in. I come along with the finesse later. 
Madelon !”’ 

She nodded understandingly. 

“Uncle,” she warned him, ‘“ remember that 
everything depends upon your playing your part 
properly. You want to have something to take 
to the Casino to-morrow, don’t you ?”’ 

The Marquis breathed a deep sigh. He seemed 
to be able to visualise the moment of suspense, 
theclick of the ball falling into its niche, thecroupier’s 
monotonous announcement. He drew himself 
up. 
“Tam a man of honour,” he declared. ‘“‘ I shall 
not fail you. Let us start at once. . . .” 

Outside the Café de Paris, seated before the 
most conspicuous table, and looking larger than 
ever, they found the lady of whom they were in 
search. Mr. Billingham marched boldly up. 
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“Mrs. Block,” he said, “‘ my friend, the Marquis 
de Félan, has asked me to present him. The 
Marquis de Félan—Mrs. Block—also Miss de 
_ Félan, the Marquis’ niece.”’ 

Mrs. Block was fluttered but gratified. The 
Marquis rose splendidly to the occasion. He 
kissed her pudgy fingers with an air which evoked 
her wondering admiration, and accepting a chair 
by her side he plunged at once into a conversation 
of a more or less intimate nature. He played the 
host to the little gathering, ordering a ee 
and paying for them with an air of great liberality. 
After a time Mr. Billingham rose tentatively to his 
feet. 

‘“T guess Miss de Félan and I are going to walk 
along and see about that table for dinner,’’ he 
announced. “ We'll find you here when we come 
back, or else meet in the Casino.” 

Mrs. Block smiled gracefully ; the Marquis 
for a moment felt his heart sink, but he stuck to 
his guns. 

“A very delightful man, Mr. Billingham,”’ 
the lady remarked, looking after his departing 
figure. 

The Marquis nodded without enthusiasm. 

“Why not?” he replied. ‘He has in the 
world all that he desires. He has money, and above 
all he has a facile disposition. It is a great thing, 
that ! He makes friends easily. He never suffers 
from loneliness.” 

“And do you?” the lady asked softly. 

The Marquis sighed. He looked dreamily 
away towards the hills. He was quite at his 
best. 

“All my life,” he confided, “I have been 
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lonely. I lost my wife when I was young. |] 
was foolish not to remarry. Now, alas! when 
it is too late, I feel the need of a companion.” 
“Why is it too late ?’’ she enquired tenderly. 
“The women of to-day,’’ the Marquis com- 
plained, “‘all prefer young men. Where should 
I find a woman attractive enough to be agreeable to 
me who would be willing to marry a man of 


fifty?” 
“Very easily,, I should think,” Mrs. Block 
declared with portentous emphasis. “ But of 


course if you want one of these young fly-away 
hussies ‘i 

“But I do not,” the Marquis interrupted. 
‘| prefer a woman of—of experience. A woman,” 
he went on, leaning a little towards her—‘ may 
J venture to say—of something like your age— 
thirty-eight or so.” 

It was a moment of ecstasy for Mrs. Block. 
She was wearing a gown in which she fondly 
believed that she resembled the mannequin from 
whom she had bought it. She was sitting alone 
with a Marquis and quite casually she had been 
taken for thirty-eight. 

“How did you know my age?” she asked, 
almost archly. 

““T am a great diviner of ages,’’ he replied. 
“It is very seldom that I make a mistake.” 

‘Well, then, I think there are very few wo 
of my age, Marquis,” the lady confided, 
would not be glad to try and bring a little ‘inahine 
into your life.”’ 

The Marquis sighed once more. 

“A beautiful way of putting it!’’ he mur- 
mured. “‘ You cheer me up, dear lady. May 
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I,” he added significantly, “do myself the honour 
of calling upon you ?” 

Mrs. Block was more and more fluttered. 

‘“‘ Come this afternoon,’ she invited. ‘‘I have 
tea in my sitting-room at four o'clock. Mr. 
Billingham sometimes drops in, but this after- 
noon I shall say that I am engaged.” 

“Mr. Billingham is a great friend of yours, 
is he not?” the Marquis enquired gloomily. 

‘Nothing special,” was the indifferent reply. 
‘““'We’re friends in a way, of course, but he’s not 
quite my fancy. By the by,” she went on, “ are 
you and your niece doing anything to-night ?” 

“Nothing of any consequence,” the Marquis 
confessed. 

““Come and dine at my hotel—the Hotel de 
Paris,” the lady begged eagerly. “ Mr. Billing- 
ham’s coming, and to tell you the truth, I’d just 
as soon not dine with him alone. He 1s very nice, 
but people do talk so, and when you’ve made up 
your mind as I have—well, I don’t want to seem 
to be encouraging him. You comprenez ?” 

“* Parfaitement,”’ the Marquis assured her with 
a little inward chuckle. “ About half-past eight, 
I suppose. Permit me to escort you across the 
Place... .” 

The Marquis strolled down the terrace to Ciro’s 
a little later with the remains of a smile still lurking 
about his lips. He handed his coat and cane to 
an attendant and crossed the room confidently 
towards the table where Madelon and Mr. Billing- 
ham were already seated. 

““ My friend,” he announced, “ you no longer 
exist. I have achieved a great success. La belle 
Block is no longer for you. I take tea with her in 
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her sa/on this afternoon. You are to be told that 
she is engaged. We dine at the Hétel de Paris 
to-night—Madelon and I. A million pounds |! 
It is incredible | One might be disposed to take this 
affair seriously.” 

Madelon shook her head. 

““ Impossible,” she insisted. “‘ You may eat 
her dinners and rob her if you will of that stagger- 
ing jewellery, but more would not be possible.”’ 

The Marquis shivered a little as he glanced 
down the menu. 

“You are right,” he assented. ‘“* Besides, even 
if one had the courage, there would be disagreeable 
people like executors. You might find that there 
were difficulties about the money and settlements.”’ 

“The man who marries a woman like that,” 
Mr. Billingham declared firmly, “ would deserve 
what he got, and I guess we’ll leave that out of the 
question. She’s one of the people in the world, 
though, the Lord meant to be robbed. She goes 
about asking for it.” 

“The scheme itself is as yet scarcely clear to 
me,” the Marquis murmured. 

“Nor to me,” Mr. Billingham confessed, attack- 
ing his hors d’euvres vigorously. ‘‘ The stuff’s 
there all right, though, and we’re going to touch 1t. 
Make the running as strong as you can this after- 
noon, my son. We'll get to work before the week’s 
out.” 

The Marquis played with his eyeglass a little 
nervously. 

“You will not suggest, of course, anything in 
the nature of—er—direct larceny ?”’ 

‘Not I,” Mr. Billingham acquiesced. ‘“‘ Jewel 
lifting’s too difficult, and besides, we ain’t pro- 
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fessionals. Something a little more subtle. I 
haven’t got it quite fixed yet, but I’m not worrying 
any.” : 


The Marquis escaped from his afternoon tea 
entertainment, still triumphant but shattered. He 
drank a large whisky and soda at the bar of the 
Sporting Club before he felt sufficiently recovered 
to make his appearance in the Rooms. By dinner- 
time, however, he was entirely himself again. He 
sat at Mrs. Block’s right hand, and endured 
stoically the pressure of her immense foot. The 
burden of conversation devolved mainly upon him, 
for Mr. Billingham was noticeably silent, and, for 
him, almost morose. 

‘Jealous !’’ his hostess whispered to the 
Marquis as they left the dining-room. “ Jealous 
of you, dear | ”’ 

The Marquis felt his fingers lightly pressed and 
received a languishing glance. 

‘You have encouraged him,”’ he rejoined. 

‘Not more than the others,’’ she declared, 
airily and mendaciously peopling her environment 
with the forms of many suitors. ‘‘ Men are so 
difficult nowadays,”’ she sighed. 

“A beautiful woman has always her embarrass- 
ments,’’ the Marquis sympathised. . . . 

The evening progressed according to plan. 
The little party had made their way to the Sporting 
Club, but Mr. Billingham, becoming more and 
more silent and depressed, presently withdrew. 
Madelon followed shortly afterwards and in a 
little voiture they drove to the Carlton. Mr. Billing- 
ham’s depression had vanished as though by 
magic. 
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“Say, your uncle is getting away with this 
fine !”’ he declared. ‘“‘ It took me a week to get 
where he’s got in less than a day. He's got the 
knack of it.” 

Madelon was looking up at the moon. Mr. 
Billingham was suddenly conscious that the night 
held a charm which was not altogether pagan. 
The sky was perfectly clear, the music from the 
cafés reached them faintly, in the dim light the 
crowds of moving people were like shadows. 

“After all,’”’ she murmured, “it is rather 
terrible.”’ 

““[ don’t quite get you,’’ her companion con- 
fessed. 

“Having to live like this,’’ she explained. 
“This living on one’s wits. The insecurity of it 
is horrible. Sometimes it is amusing, it appeals 
to one’s sense of humour, but it destroys one’s 
dignity. In time we shall all three become really 
bad.”’ 

“Not you,” Mr. Billingham rejoined softly. 

‘Why not me?” she asked, turning abruptly 
and looking at him. ‘ What do you suppose will 
be the end of me ?”’ 

“IT guess you'll marry.” 

“Who would marry any one like me—who 
worth marrying ?”’ she demanded, with a little 
note almost of passion in her tone. “ Of course I 
want to marry—every girl does. I want a home of 
my own and a man to look after me. What sort of 
a husband do you think I am likely to find living 
this kind of a life?” 

Mr. Billingham, too, was very serious. 

‘“‘T guess it’s hard on you,” he admitted, taking 
her hand in his. 
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‘Tt is hard on all of us, I suppose.”’ 

‘“‘ Say, shall we lay off for a bit?” he suggested. 
“I can make money on the square. There’s my 
old Company. They’d have me back as a director.” 

She withdrew her fingers and patted his hand. 

‘“‘ You are very foolish,’’ she said. “ Of course 
you can make money. You are clever—but that 
would not help us. We could not live upon your 
charity. And yet, without you we should probably 
slip back into helplessness.” 

Mr. Billingham leaned towards her and coughed. 
His voice was a little husky. 

‘“ Madelon,”’ he began. 

She turned her head. 

“Well?” 

The carriage pulled up with a jerk outside the 
Carlton ; the commissionaire threw open the 
door. 

‘Damn !”’ Mr. Billingham exclaimed... . 

At supper-time Madelon became unexpectedly 
gay. She insisted upon dancing most of the 
time and resisted any attempt at serious con- 
versation. 

“Of course you know that you dance absurdly 
well,”” she told him once. ‘“ You must be very 
fond of it.” 

“For a fat man,” Mr. Billingham admitted, 
as he wiped his forehead, “I fancy I can move 
some. But dancing with you, Miss Madelon, 
is pretty easy going. Let’s sit and talk for a bit 
now.” 

She shook her head. 

“IT could not,” she objected. “ To-night I 
am nervous. If I talk I shall weep. Go and fetch 
me that dancing instructor—the dark one. You 
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will have to give him a hundred francs. I like that 
little side-step he does. You can either rest or 
try your fortune with the little danseuse.”’ 

Mr. Billingham obeyed orders so far as the 
dancing instructor was concerned, but made no 
effort towards securing the companionship of the 
little danseuse. Instead, he leaned back in his 
corner and watched. He seemed to be watching 
all the room, but as a matter of fact his eyes never 
left Madelon. She was very simply dressed, as 
usual, in a plain black georgette frock, but there 
seemed to be some new quality in her face—some- 
thing a little haunting in her eyes, a dash almost 
of recklessness in her graceful movements. She 
danced like a devotee, without a word to her partner. 
Once her eyes met Mr. Billingham’s and she smiled, 
but even her smile seemed to possess an indefinable 
and unrealisable quality. As soon as the dance 
had finished she thanked her partner briefly and 
returned abruptly to the table. 

““T want to go, please,’ she begged. “ We 
will see how uncle is getting on.”’ 

Mr. Billingham paid his bill. They stepped 
outside and intoa voiture. Mr. Billingham’s voice 
was once more a little husky. 

“* Madelon,” he began 

She laid her hand for a moment on his. 

“You must please not speak to me all the way 
back,” she insisted. ‘‘ And don’t mind if I am 
a little foolish.” 

Her head disappeared between her hands. 
Once he saw her shoulders shiver as though 
she were sobbing. When they reached the Club, 
however, she sat up with a little weary smile. 
There were no signs of tears in her eyes. 
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“You see, after all I am not a finished adven- 
turess,’’ she said. ‘‘ J am just a silly girl, who is 
liable to these sorts of moods. I think being with 
this horrible woman has affected me to-night. I 
hate ugly things and ugly people. If we con- 
tinue our life of crime I insist upon it that our next 
victim is not of this type.” 


Mrs. Block was, for her, almost nervous when 
on the following afternoon, in response to an 
urgent telephone call, she received a visit from Mr. 
Billingham. Mr. Billingham seemed to have lost 
entirely that spirit of bonhomie which he generally 
presented to the world. Even his attire was more 
sombre than usual. He shook hands without a 
smile and declined a chair. 

“Annie,” he said, using her Christian name 
boldly, “* I have come for an explanation.” 

‘* ‘What sort of an explanation?” she enquired, 
toying with her rope of pearls. 

““] guess you know,” was the stern reply. 
“We Americans don’t waste words. You know 
very well you’re engaged to marry me and you're 
flirting with my friend. It’s got to stop right 
now |” 

The situation had its embarrassments, but 
also its delights. Mrs. Block felt a thrill of joy as 
she once more invited her visitor to seat himself 
by her side. She had all the sensations of a 
heroine of some modern romance. 

“* Samuel,”’ she said—‘‘or rather, Mr. Bil- 
lingham, because I am not going to call you Samuel 
any longer—you will have to be very generous. [| 
wish to break off our engagement. It was never 
announced, as you know.” 
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“* Because of the Marquis?’ he demanded. 

Mrs. Block admitted the fact. 

“It’s no use wasting words about it,” she 
went on, “I promised to marry him last night. 
We're keeping the engagement secret for a fort- 
night and then I’m going back to England to 
arrange my affairs.” 

““And what do you expect me to say?” Mr. 
Billingham asked. 

‘““] expect you to be a dear and—give me up,” 
she declared. 

‘““T shall do nothing of the sort,” he replied 
firmly. 

“You can’t hold me to that promise,” she 
insisted. ‘‘’There’s nothing on paper, anyway. 
You wouldn’t have me marry you without loving 
you, Samuel ?”’ 

Mr. Billingham flinched but persevered. 

“You are engaged to marry me,’”’ he rejoined 
doggedly. ‘I may not be an aristocrat like the 
Marquis ; I may not even be so well off, but you 
promised.” 

Mrs. Block shook her head. 

‘““T can’t help that,” she said. “If you don’t 
like it you can—do the other thing. That’s all 
there is to say about it. I’d rather be friends.” 

Mr. Billingham remained unmoved. 

‘““T am not to be got rid of like that. I shall 
appeal to the Marquis himself,” he threatened. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ she demanded. 

“The Marquis is a man of honour,” Mr. 
Billingham explained. “I shall go to him. I 
shall tell him the truth. I shall say ‘ Mrs. Block 
was engaged to me. I introduced you as my 
friend. As a man of honour I require you to 
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withdraw.’ I know my friend,” Mr. Billingham 
continued. “ He will do as I desire. He will 
leave Monte Carlo the same day.”’ 

Mrs. Block was pale with anger. Her visitor’s 
words carried conviction. ‘The phrase “a man of 
honour’’ daunted her. In her fancyshe could already 
see the Marquis seated with folded arms in his little 
voiture, with his portmanteau on the seat in front, 
on his way to the station. 

‘You must do nothing of the sort,” she in- 
sisted. 

“What is to prevent me?” he retorted. 
‘* Besides 7 

‘Besides what?” she interrupted eagerly. 

Mr. Billingham was shamefaced but deter- 
mined. 

‘“T am poor,” he confessed. “I am tired of 
being poor. I have lost heavily at the tables.” 

Mrs. Block came up to the scratch at once. 

“For how much money,” she asked, “ will you 
leave me and the Marquis alone?” 

“Two thousand pounds,” Mr. Billingham re- 
plied without hesitation. 

She was a little staggered, but she was a woman 
of action. She wrote out a cheque and handed it 
to him. He shook his head. 

“Tt would take weeks to get the money for that,”’ 
he pointed out. 

“They will cash it downstairs,’ she assured 
him. 

“You get the money and bring it in mille 
notes,” he insisted. ‘‘ That’s all I ask. You 
can marry the Marquis as soon as you like then.” 

She motioned him to a chair. 

““ Wait,”’ she ordered. 
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In a quarter-of-an-hour she returned, slightly 
breathless, with a great pile of mille notes in her 
hand. 

‘* They had to send to the Bank,” she explained. 
‘* There’s your money. Now you just leave me 
and the Marquis alone.” 

Mr. Billingham picked up his hat sadly. 

“You may be choosing the better man, Annie,” 
he said, “but this is a great disappointment to 
me.” 

Mrs. Block sneered a little. She was not really 
fond of parting with her money. 

“You've got something to console yourself 
with,” she snapped out. ‘‘ Hurry off, please. | 
am expecting the Marquis at any moment.”’ 


Thereafter the Marquis played his part manfully 
for a week. At the end of that time he made an 
abrupt appearance as Mr. Billingham and Madelon 
were finishing their dinner in a secluded corner of 
the Sporting Club Restaurant. He had all the 
appearance of a man on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. 

“My friend,” he exclaimed, sinking into a 
chair which a waiter had brought from a neigh- 
bouring table, “‘ order me a liqueur brandy. This 
must cease. I have reached the limit.”’ 

Mr. Billingham wisely ordered a double liqueur 
brandy hastily and forbore to question his 
friend. 

‘* | have stood the amused ridicule of a crowd of 
strangers,’ the latter went on. “I have put up 
with the agony of being drenched with intoler- 
able perfumes, of listening to that strident voice, 
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“Cut it out!” Mr. Billingham interrupted. 
‘‘ What’s the trouble ? ” 

The Marquis looked around him wildly. 

‘* The lady,” he confided, “‘ is becoming amorous. 
She has held my hand, she has pressed my feet, 
until the thing has become monotonous. Now 
she has, I fear—other designs upon me.” 

The creases around Mr. Billingham’s eyes 
began to deepen, his mouth quivered, his efforts 
at self-control became useless. He joined in 
Madelon’s ecstatic outburst of amusement. When 
he had recovered sufficiently to wipe his eyes, the 
Marquis had drunk his brandy and was looking 
thoughtfully at the bottle. 

“We dined,” the Marquis explained, ‘at 
the Hé6tel de Paris. She insisted—declared that 
it was too quiet here and that she wanted me 
alone. She wore white satin—not enough of it 
by yards. She wore jewellery which made the people 
blink when she came into the room. She sat 
next a party of your compatriots and she called 
me ‘ Marquis’ at the top of her voice every few 
minutes. When at last I thought my hour of 
comparative release had arrived, she declared that 
she had a headache and would spend the evening 
in her sitting-room. She has ordered me to follow 
her. I am to return—to sit with her there alone ! 
She has whispered in my ear that we are en- 
gaged.” 

Mr. Billingham made signs to the waiter, who 
filled the Marquis’ glass. 

‘You've got to go through with it, Marquis,’’ 
he declared. 

‘But what is to be the end?”’ the Marquis 
demanded, almost passionately. “* People are be- 
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ginning to smile when they see us together. Our 
engagement has even been announced in some of 
the papers. One day she will march me into a 
church or registry office and | shall emerge a married 
man. She is masterful—overwhelming ! What is 
your plan ? It 1s time to announce it.”’ 

Mr. Billingham reflected. 

‘There have been a few little pickings,’’ he 
mused, 

“It is true,” the Marquis assented. “I have 
jewellery for the first time for many years ; pearl 
studs like blobs, and some sapphire sleeve links and 
waistcoat buttons which are admirable. These 
things are so much to the good, but I cannot go on 
collecting them. There is a certain definiteness,”’ 
he added, “‘ in the woman’s intentions towards me 
this evening, which is horrible.” 

Madelon, wiping the tears from her eyes, leaned 
forward. 

‘There must be a rescue party,’”’ she sug- 
gested. 

“T agree,” Mr. Billingham assented. “In 
ten minutes your sufferings shall be at an end ; 
temporarily, at any rate. I will find some excuse. 
We will break in upon you.” 

“With that promise and under those con- 
ditions,” the Marquis said, “I will return...” 

The Marquis kept his word, and Mr. Billing- 
ham carried out his share of the bargain. In 
less than a quarter-of-an-hour he presented him- 
self at the sitting-room of Mrs. Block’s gorgeous 
suite. He was immediately aware of tragical 
happenings. The Marquis, looking a little dazed, 
was standing upon the hearthrug. Mrs. Block, 
grasping a telegraphic despatch in her hand, was 
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in a state almost of collapse upon the sofa. The 
new-comer looked from one to the other. 

‘‘T regret my inevitable intrusion,” he began— 
‘“Monsieur le Duc, the Marquis’ father, has 
telephoned from Nice.” 

Mrs. Block banged the end of the sofa with 
her fist. 

‘Damn you all—dukes and marquises and 
the lot of you!” she cried. ‘“‘ Tom will smash 
you when he comes, and he'll kill me. What a 
fool I’ve been !”’ 

“Say, who is this ‘Tom,’ anyway?” Mr. 
Billingham demanded. 

‘““ My husband !”’ Mrs. Block declared dramati- 
cally. 

Her husband!” the Marquis murmured 
under his breath with a beatific smile. 

Mrs. Block rose to her feet. She was, after 
all, a woman of force and determination. 

‘““Look here, you two,” she confessed, “ this 
is the long and short of it. I’m no widow. My 
husband’s hale and hearty, though he’s sixty years 
old. I’ve been down here three years, and a 
lone woman doesn’t get the show she ought to. 
She wants some one attached to her. I guess I 
lost my head a bit. I wanted a man along, and | 
chose the simplest way of getting one. Now it’s 
got put in the papers about me and the Marquis, 
my old man’s seen it, and he’ll be here to-morrow 
morning at twelve-thirty. Years ago,” she went 
on, with a livid little shadow of memory blanching 
her face, ““ he used to beat me. He’d think nothing 
of doing it again, and as to any man he’s ever run 
up against—well, he’s made short work of him. 
‘ Fighting Tom,’ they used to callhim. . . . Don’t 
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stand there looking like nincompoops, both of you ! 
What are you going to do?” 

The Marquis duly interpreted a glance from 
Mr. Billingham. 

“TI shall consult with my friend,” he said. 
‘You have treated me very badly, madame.”’ 

“Following upon your treatment of me,” Mr. 
Billingham added meaningly, “the situation be- 
comes a grave one. With your permission, we 
will call upon you at half-past ten to-morrow 
morning.” 

““Let’s have it out now,” the lady begged. 

Mr. Billingham shook his head. 

‘* At half-past ten,” he repeated. ‘“* Come along, 
Marquis ! ” 

Mrs. Block had not the strength to argue. 
The two men took dignified leave of her. 


At half-past ten on the following morning a 
very altered Mrs. Block received her two visitors. 
She was wearing a plainly made gown, her pudgy 
face was devoid of its artificial colour, her eyebrows 
appeared to have lost their shape, and nothing but a 
cascade of jewellery remained of her previous 
magnificence. She scarcely waited for them to 
sit down. 

“Well?” she demanded eagerly. 

Mr. Billingham coughed. 

“The Marquis desires to know your wishes, 
madame,” Mr. Billingham announced stiffly. 

““What I want him to do is to clear out,” the 
lady declared. ‘“‘ If Tom’s seen that bit in the 
paper about the Marquis and me—which he must 
have done as he’s never left England before in his 
life—he’ll hunt this place until he’s found him, 
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and then there'll be trouble. I shall tell him that 
the whole thing is a bit of newspaper stuff, that I 
don’t know any Marquis, that I haven’t any friends 
here at all.”’ 

‘“T gather that you desire the Marquis to 
leave Monte Carlo,’’ Mr. Billingham observed. 

‘This morning,’’ was the prompt assent. “I 
want him out of the way before Tom starts making 
enquiries.” 

‘““'You will understand, I am sure,” his friend 
continued, “ that for a man fixed like the Marquis, 
with a whole heap of social engagements, this is 
some sacrifice.” 

‘It is intolerable !’’ the Marquis interposed. 
‘‘T shall lose my roulette, my rooms are taken for 
another month—I lose, also, more than I can 
express,” he added, with a little bow. 

“You can cut that out,” was the blunt retort. 
‘You may or you may not have been in earnest, 
but I’m not going to believe that you’re going to 
break your heart. Will you go or won’t you?” 

‘““T prefer to remain,” the Marquis announced 
coldly. “If your husband desires satisfaction I 
shall be at his service.” 

Mrs. Block laughed. It was not exactly a laugh 
of humour, but it was the first time her features 
had relaxed. 

‘* 'Tom’s idea of ‘ satisfaction ’ would be to knock 
you into a jelly,” she confided—“ and he’d do it, 
too.” 

“| await the arrival of monsieur,’”’ the Marquis 
repeated haughtily. 

“Look here, madame,” Mr. Billingham inter- 
vened, ‘‘ I guess we’re wasting time. The Marquis 
is like myself—a man of moderate means. After 
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losing a small fortune, he’s struck a vein of luck 
and he’s winning every day at the tables here. His 
rooms are taken for another month and he'll have to 
pay for them. If you want him to quit for your 
convenience, you must talk business about it.”’ 

““O-ho!” the lady exclaimed. “So that’s 
the game, is it? I’m beginning to wonder,” 
she added suspiciously, “‘ whether the Marquis 
isn’t another a your kidney.” 

The Marquis picked up his hat and coat. 

‘The interview is at an end,” he declared. 
“IT find the attitude of madame outrageous.” 

Mrs. Block sprang up and barred his exit. 

“Don’t be silly,” she enjoined. ‘ Your friend 
knows what he’s talking about. How much do 
you want to clear out of Monte Carlo before half- 
past twelve, not show yourself here for at least a 
week, and deny you ever set eyes on me if Tom 
finds you out ?”’ 

“My friend will arrange such a matter,” the 
Marquis replied icily. ‘I have no head for 
figures myself. These moves are very expensive.” 

“The Marquis will leave by the twelve o’clock 
train to Nice,” Mr. Billingham promised, “ for the 
sum of two thousand pounds.” 

Mrs. Block looked from one to the other of the 
two men. There were times when she was a very 
ugly woman, and this was one of them. 

“T believe you two,” she began, “are nothing 
more nor less ‘ 

Mr. Billingham held out his hand with a warning 
gesture, and the woman, with an effort, held her 
tongue. The Marquis threw his card upon the 
table. 

“Present this with my compliments to your 
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husband, madame,” he begged. “TI shall remain 
in this afternoon.” 

The woman leaned over the table, tore up 
the card savagely, and threw the fragments into 
the fire. Then she crossed the room, unlocked a 
drawer and produced a thick wad of mille notes. 
She counted them out in piles of tens. At a 
hundred thousand she paused. Mr. Billingham 
shook his head. 

‘“The exchange to-day,’ he reminded her 
dryly. ... | 

She flung down another four packets. The 
Marquis picked them up with well-assumed non- 
chalance. His fingers trembled a little, however, 
as he thrust the entire roll into his breast coat 
pocket. 

‘“T’ve been a damned fool,” the woman con- 
fessed, “‘ and I suppose I’ve got to pay for it.” 

“Fools always pay,’ Mr. Billingham mur- 
mured, as he picked up his hat and cane. “ We 
have the honour, madame ! ”’ 

‘The deep regret!” the Marquis echoed. 

“Go to blazes!” was the lady’s valedictory 
remark. 


Madelon and Mr. Billingham that night, being 
in a festive mood, dined at the Hétel de Paris. 
They were still considering the matter of hors 
d’eeuvres when a maitre a’hétel ushered in some late 
arrivals. Mr. Billingham glanced up casually, 
but his eyes remained transfixed. Madelon slightly 
turned her head. Mrs. Block, in one of her most 
gorgeous frocks, was sailing through the room. 
Behind her was a small, ill-made man of about five 
feet seven, with sandy hair, unpleasant complexion, 
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bushy eyebrows, narrow, suspicious eyes, and a 
very acquisitive mouth. He was badly dressed and 
he had the clumsy presence and the assertive manners 
of a stranger to such places. The maitre d’hitel, 
who had been talking to Madelon, smiled. 

“It is the husband of the wealthy lady from 
Leeds in England,” he confided. ‘“ He arrived 
this morning.” 


“ Fighting Tom!” Mr. Billingham gasped. 


35 3: THE CAFE OF TERROR 


HE Marquis always talked very bad English 
when he was angry, and this morning he 
was very angry indeed. Climbing up narrow and 
precipitous paths upon a surface of loose stones, 
pushing his way occasionally through brambles 
and undergrowth, and looking downwards from 
heights, which always made him giddy, had been 
undertakings which had combined to incense 
him. He was not dressed or built for such mad 
escapades. The sight of Madelon, bare-headed, 
and laughing, having the air of one to whom such 
excursions, instead of being a torture, were a keen 
pleasure, only irritated him, whereas the final note 
of exasperation he discovered in the pleasant good 
temper of Mr. Samuel T. Billingham, their guide 
and host, who, with a huge cigar in his mouth, 
was walking with springy steps and unabated 
cheerfulness up the path which the Marquis had 
passionately declared to be only fit for goats and 
idiots. 
‘“T can no further make this absurd promenade,’ 
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the Marquis announced, sinking on to a heap of 
stones and dabbing with a scented pocket-handker- 
chief drops of moisture upon his forehead, which 
must not be allowed to reach his eyebrows. “It 
is an absurdity ! I have a pain of the stomach, a 
pain of the knees, a pain of the back. It is not for 
this I came. Where is the automobile ?” 

“Poor uncle !’’ Madelon sympathised. “I 
had forgotten that you were not used to walking. 
You should have lived in England as I have done. 
But the view—you must admit that the view is 
marvellous ! ”’ 

The comments of the Marquis upon the view 
were delivered in fluent and sacrilegious French. 
He displayed an acquaintance with the various 
forms of blasphemy peculiar to his language which 
moved even Mr. Billingham to wondering ad- 
miration. 

‘When I feel better,’ he concluded, after a 
moment’s electric pause, “1 shall apologise. At 
present I will only say that the view from the 
window of my salon, which takes in the Casino 
and all that glorious sea, is better worth 


having.” 
“Less than a kilometre to go,” Mr. Billing- 
ham declared. ‘‘I reckon we shall strike the 


main road just beyond that clump of firs, and 
that’s where I told the car to pick us up. Another 
quarter-of-an-hour, Marquis, and we shall be in 
St. Félix.” 

“If one could only drink something!” the 
latter observed pettishly, as he rose to his feet. 
“I miss my morning apéritif.” 

‘“That’s coming to you, sure,” Mr. Billing- 
ham promised. ‘I’ve done this tramp before, 
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and unless I’m mistaken there’s a little café where 
this path joins the cart track.”’ 

The prospect was sufficiently encouraging to 
induce the Marquis to struggle to his feet. They 
clambered another fifty yards or so up the stony 
path and found themselves in a rough track which 
had evidently been made by the carting of timber 
from the other side of the ravine. A little way 
along there was a small white-plastered building, 
to which Mr. Billingham pointed. 

“The Café du Forét !”” he exclaimed. ‘“ The 
worst ever, so far as I remember, but a Dubonnet 
won't poison us.” 

The Marquis almost smiled. 

“A Dubonnet will be acceptable,’ he admitted. 
‘The place appears poverty-stricken, but if one 
can secure an unopened bottle ” | 

“We'll find that,’ Mr. Billingham interrupted 
confidently. 

A few minutes’ further climb brought them 
to the café. It was small, dilapidated and un- 
inviting. Nevertheless it proclaimed itself in rudely 
painted black letters to be a restaurant where 
“Vins et Consommations’’ were to be obtained. 
There were three iron tables outside with a couple 
of chairs at each, but no sign of life. The door 
stood open and his two companions followed Mr. 
Billingham inside. There was no one behind the 
little counter, no one in the rude little compartment 
with its sanded floor and benches in place of chairs. 
There were bottles upon the shelves, however, and 
a tumbler half full of brandy upon the counter. 
Mr. Billingham raised his voice and the glasses 
around shook. 

‘ Hullo there !”’ he shouted. 
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a-t-il personne ict pour nous servir ?” 

There was a stolid, unsympathetic lack of 
response. They waited for a moment, then Mr. 
Billingham opened the door of the room behind the 
bar and glanced around. It was a rough-looking 
kitchen, with a stone floor and a few clumsy articles 
of furniture. A string of onions, a scraggy piece 
of meat, and a rabbit hung down from iron hooks 
in the ceiling. ‘There were pots and dishes upon 
the table, but no fire or any sign of recent occupation. 
Mr. Billingham raised his voice again without 
result, opened still another door, and called up a 
flight of flimsy stairs-——also without result. Then 
he returned to his companions. 

‘* There is no one about at all,”” he announced. 

“You might try outside,” Madelon  sug- 
gested. 

Outside there was no garden but a little clearing, 
a rudely constructed shed built of pine logs from 
which the bark had not been stripped, and a lean- 
to shelter, with a corrugated iron roof, against 
the wall. Mr. Billingham again, in stentorian 
tones, invited the presence of the missing innkeeper 
and again without response. He returned to the 
bar. 

‘* Deserted !”’ he exclaimed. 

“They were preparing for a féte at the small 
village we passed through last,” Madelon remarked. 
‘“ Perhaps the people have gone there, or the man 
may work in the woods.” 

The Marquis smiled. He had been studying 
the labels upon the bottles. 

“At least,” he pointed out, “they have left a 
bottle of Dubonnet. Produce that excellent cork- 
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screw of yours, my friend Billingham. We will 
serve ourselves and leave the money.” 

They opened the bottle of Dubonnet which 
the Marquis had dragged down from the shelf, 
found some thick wine-glasses, and seated them- 
selves before one of the rude tables outside. Madelon 
gave a little exclamation of relief as they passed 
out into the pine-scented sunshine. 

‘That place gave me the shivers,”’ she declared. 
“‘ It seemed so very empty, so very silent.”’ 

“It’s a lonely spot,’’ Mr. Billingham agreed, 
pouring out the Dubonnet. “ They seem to have 
left off felling the timber round here, and I guess 
that took the trade away.” 

‘““So long as they are absent,” the Marquis 
said, ‘‘ one owes them gratitude that they left the 
place open. Never have I tasted Dubonnet with a 
better flavour. Tell me, my friend Billingham, 
how much further of this abominable promenade 
before we reach the automobile ?”’ 

‘“ Not more than half a kilometre,”’ Mr. Billing- 
ham assured him. “ There’s a little path which 
leads straight up to the road from the cart track. 
There we shall find the automobile. In a few 
minutes more we shall be in St. Félix. After that 
—the déjeuner !” 

The Marquis breathed a little sigh of content 
and helped himself once more from the bottle. 
Madelon, who had set her glass down empty, was 
fidgeting about as though anxious to start. 

“Hungry ?” Mr. Billingham enquired. 

She shook her head. 

‘““T have taken a dislike to this place,’’ she 
confided. ‘“‘Am I superstitious, I wonder? I! 
have a terrible feeling about it.” 
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The Marquis was sympathetic but entirely 
comfortable and not disposed to hurry. He lit a 
cigarette and leaned back in his chair. 

‘““T understand,” he murmured. ‘‘ A deserted 
inn on the edge of the forest ! There are all the 
materials here for drama. There was a story I 
once read a 

He broke off abruptly and the cigarette fell from 
his fingers. Mr. Billingham sprang to his feet. 
Madelon, who had wandered a few yards away 
from them and turned back towards the house, 
was standing suddenly rigid, suddenly pale. The 
cry which had startled them had escaped from her 
lips. She pointed to the window above the door. 

‘“ There was a face there !’’ she cried. ‘‘ Some 
one up in the room !”’ 

Mr. Billingham remained composed. 

‘Well, I guess that isn’t so terrible after all,” 
he observed. “I dare say there’s some one ill 
there. Who was it—a man or a woman?” 

‘“T do not know,” Madelon answered faintly. 
“ It was—yjust a face !”’ 

“Seems to have given you a shock,’’ Mr. Bil- 
lingham continued. ‘“ Sit down, Miss Madelon, 
and drink half a glass more of this stuff. Guess 
I'd better hunt round and see if there’s any help 
wanted.” 

Madelon—young woman of nerve and courage 
though she was—staggered inta a chair and was 
utterly unable to raise to her lips the glass which 
her uncle hastily filled. Mr. Billingham disap- 
peared inside the building. In about five minutes 
he returned. 

“ There’s only one room upstairs,” he announced, 
‘and there ain’t a soul in it.” 
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“But I saw some one,” Madelon protested. . 

He strolled a yard or two away and looked back 
at the window, pausing a moment to relight his 
cigar which had gone out. 

“Well, there’s no one there now,” he assured 
her. ‘“‘ There’s only one room and not a cupboard 
for a hiding-place. There are two beds—both 
look as though they’d been slept in—but there isn’t 
a human being in the shanty. You can take my 
word for it.” 

Madelon looked at him steadfastly. She had 
drunk some of the Dubonnet and she was becoming 
herself again. 

““ Do you believe, then,’”’ she asked, “ that I saw 
the face of some one who does not exist ?”’ 

““T shouldn’t say you were the sort who saw 
spooks,” Mr. Billingham admitted. “ All I say is, 
there’s no one there now.” 

‘You must surely have realised, my dear 
Madelon,” the Marquis intervened, ‘‘ whether the 
face was the face of a man or a woman.” 

‘‘T should have said that it was the face of a 
young man,’ Madelon replied, “but it might 
have been the face of a girl. There was a mass 
of black hair. The face itself was smooth. It 
was the eyes that were horrible.” 


“You don’t say !”? Mr. Billingham murmured 
with tolerant sympathy. ‘‘ Kind of scared, were 
they °”’ 


Madelon rose to her feet. 

‘* Please let us go now,” she begged. “I cannot 
talk about it any more. I can only assure you of 
one thing. Something terrible has happened here. 
Please, Mr. Billingham !| ” 

‘We'll get right along,” was the prompt response. 
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“‘ Ten francs will square us for the bottle of Dubon- 
net, I guess—ten francs and what’s left of the 
bottle. I'll put it underneath the glass—see ? 
Now, we're right | Just a yard or two through the 
trees and then we'll leave this place behind us.” 

‘“T hope,’ Madelon murmured as they passed 
swiftly back to the cart track, “‘ that I may be able 
to forget it.” 

The Marquis smiled. 

“Pooh, pooh, my child!” he exclaimed. 
‘You are too sensitive, too emotional |! Material 
discomforts you scoff at. A fancy sometimes 
tortures you. Behold, the good news !”’ 

He pointed upwards. At the end of the path 
was the curling main road and by the side of it the 
automobile Mr. Billingham had hired for their 
day’s excursion. No vehicle before had ever ap- 
pealed so greatly to the Marquis. 

“We've struck it right after all,” Mr. Billing- 
ham declared with satisfaction. ‘“‘ Gee, how hot 
the sun is out here! Lunch on the terrace in 
twenty minutes, Miss Madelon. Now, let’s forget 
that dirty little shanty and its spook !” 


The spook was not so easy to forget. Madelon, 
with Mr. Billingham as her escort, was on her way 
that evening from the Casino to Ciro’s, when she 
suddenly gripped her companion’s arm. 

‘“ Look,” she cried, in a tone vibrant with 
absolute terror. “‘ Look ! The boy at that table |” 

Mr. Billingham’s eyes followed her gesture. 
The young man was certainly an unusual sight 
in such surroundings. His clothes, although 
perfectly new, were clumsily fashioned and of the 
sort worn on féte days by the peasants. His hat 
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was pushed to the back of his head, and, although 
it was of the sombrero order affected by the moun- 
taineers of the district, it failed to conceal the masses 
of black hair which gave him almost a grotesque 
appearance. His complexion was the usual burnt 
olive of the Provencal labourer. It was again his 
expression which arrested. His eyes were large 
and black, without either the vacancy or the humour 
of the peasant on a holiday. ‘They looked neither 
at the people who passed, the trees and flowers of 
the plaza, nor at the bottle of wine which stood half 
empty by his side They seemed to be looking at 
something which, if it existed at all, existed far 
away. 

“That,” Madelon said, ‘“‘ was the face I saw 
at the upstairs window of that place this morn- 
ing.” 

Her hand was clutching nervously at his arm. 
Mr. Billingham patted it gently. 

“Say, this boy has got on your nerves some,” 
he declared. “ I’ll go across and havea talk to him. 
Sit down and wait for me.” 

“JT think I will for a moment,” Madelon 
acquiesced. 

She seated herself on one of the benches by 
the side of the pavement. Mr. Billingham crossed 
the road and addressed the boy in hesitating but 
comprehensible French. 

“Do you belong to the inn up near St. Félix ?” 
he enquired. ‘“‘ The young lady and I were there 
this morning.” 

The boy stared at his questioner for a moment 
with parted lips and terrified expression. He 
made absolutely no reply, however. 

‘We could not find any one there,”’ Mr. Bil- 
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lingham continued, speaking with laborious care. 
‘‘'We hoped there was nothing wrong.” 

The boy broke out into a stream of rapid, un- 
intelligible speech, to which Mr. Billingham 
listened in ever-increasing confusion. He turned 
round to find Madelon by his side. 

‘““Say, this young goat-herd has got hold of 
a lingo of his own,” he complained. “I don’t 
know as any one but a monkey could tell what 
he’s chattering about. Seems kind of annoyed 
with me, but I can’t get a word of it.” 

“Tt is the dialect of the Italians here,’’ Madelon 
explained. “‘ Let me try.” 

She spoke to him patiently. The boy only 
shook his head. Presently he poured out another 
glass of wine and drank it. Then he sat quite still, 
stolid and inattentive. He took no notice of Made- 
lon’s questions. He showed no sign of under- 
standing a word she said. In the end she was seized 
by a sudden revulsion. She tugged at her com- 
panion’s arm. 

“Come away!” she begged. “‘ He will not 
reply. He pretends not to understand me, though 
I believe that he does. Let us leave him.” 

““ Guess you’re right,’’ Mr. Billingham assented. 
““ He’s a crazy loon, if ever there was one, or he 
wouldn’t speak such gibberish. Anyway, it’s 
not our business.” 

They passed on. The young man looked after 
them sullenly and helped himself to more wine. 
Ten minutes later, when Mr. Billingham, obeying 
an unaccountable impulse, chose a moment when 
Madelon was talking to some acquaintances and 
hurried back, the chair was empty. The young 


man was gone. 
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‘““ Anyway,” Mr. Billingham murmured to him- 
self, struggling against a curious feeling of un- 
easiness, “it ain’t our affair.” 


Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Billingham 
had twice declared that whatever trouble there 
might be or have been at the little inn on the edge 
of the forest was not his affair, it was barely ten 
o'clock in the morning when he left the automobile 
which he had hired in the Square at Monte Carlo, 
clambered down the steep path, made his way 
along the cart track, pushed through the clump of 
trees and found himself before the café. There was 
no smoke emerging from the chimney, and Mr. 
Billingham gave a little start of surprise as he saw 
on the table, in front of the still open door, the half- 
consumed bottle of Dubonnet and the ten-franc 
note under one of the glasses. 

““T guess passers-by round here are pretty 
scarce,” he ruminated. “Seems queer that who- 
ever quit the place didn’t trouble to lock up. Left 
in a hurry, perhaps.”’ 

Mr. Billingham would doubtless have scorned 
the suggestion that he talked to himself for the 
fact of any pleasure he might derive from hearing 
his own voice, and yet it was without a doubt true 
that the uneasy feeling of the day before had re- 
turned to an even larger extent. He pushed open 
the door. The half-emptied tumbler was still upon 
the counter. Some little disarrangement of the 
bottles upon the shelf, effected by their removal of 
the bottle of Dubonnet, still existed. He threw 
open the door leading to the kitchen and called out : 

“Hullo there |” 


There was no reply. He mounted the stairs 
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with footsteps which he was half-ashamed to admit 
were reluctant ones. The bedroom was as empty 
as it had been on the previous day. There was no 
place to hide anywhere—no other room. As he de- 
scended, however, he realised that it was perfectly 
possible for the owner of the face whom Madelon 
had seen there to have escaped by the back door 
and reached the wood in the matter of a very few 
seconds. He returned to the kitchen. Here he 
noticed for the first time that by the side of the 
fireplace was a clumsy frame-work door, which 
looked as though it might have led into a pantry or 
cupboard. He moved towards it and raised the 
latch. Before he threw the door open, he knew. 
When he closed it again—in the space of a second 
or two—there were great beads of perspiration upon 
his forehead. The colour had left his cheeks and 
the blood seemed to have been drained from his 
body. He staggered out into the bar, gripped the 
counter for a moment, saw a bottle of Martell’s 
brandy on the bottom row of the shelf, seized it, 
made his faltering way outside, knocked off its 
neck against the top of one of the iron tables, and 
drank. ... Mr. Billingham was a strong man 
and his recovery was prompt. Nevertheless, he 
was breathing heavily as he hastened up the hill to 
where his automobile was waiting. 

“Drive to the Miairie at St. Félix,” he 
ordered. ... 

Arrived at the Mairie—a small wistaria-covered 
building on the outskirts of the straggling village 
of St. Félix—Mr. Billingham was ushered at 
once by a gendarme into a bare little apartment with 
whitewashed walls and a row of benches, in which 
a very formal-looking gentleman with a closely- 
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trimmed black beard, very smoothly brushed hair, 
and gold-rimmed pince-nez, was seated at a table, 
signing documents. His work for the morning 
had consisted of adjudicating upon a highly im- 
portant case of fowl stealing, and he looked with 
some surprise at his visitor’s precipitate entrance. 
Mr. Billingham’s opening statement was in far from 
lucid English. The magistrate, with a puzzled 
expression, waved him to a seat. 

““ Comment, monsieur ?”’ he exclaimed. 

Mr. Billingham pulled himself together. His 
French, though not rapid, was fairly precise, 
and he had no difficulty in making himself under- 
stood. 

‘““A woman has been murdered at a little café 
at the edge of the forest,’’ he announced. 

The magistrate gasped. The gendarme gasped. 

‘* Continue, monsieur,” the former begged. 

Mr. Billingham told his story. The magistrate 
gave him his entire attention. It was a great day, 
this! A murder! Obviously a murder, in his 
district | He began to make notes of Mr. Billing- 
ham’s statement. He was friendly but official. 
It was quite hopeless for him to conceal the fact 
that the news had filled him with pleasurable 
interest. It had been the secret desire of his life 
to have the handling of such a case. 

‘“T will accompany you to the inn myself at 
once, monsieur,” he announced, rising to his feet. 
“You can accommodate a gendarme, perhaps, on 
the front of your car. . . . Let the Court remain 
open till my return,” he directed a subordinate. 
“Tell me again your story as we_ proceed, 
monsieur.” 

Mr. Billingham went through the few facts 
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again. In response to his own enquiries the 
magistrate gave him certain information. 

“The inn,” he said, “was kept by a very re- 
spectable, good man, of the name of Pierre Anson. 
He lived there with his wife, the woman who 
without a doubt is the victim, and his nephew, a 
young man of whom one hears not too much of 
good. The wife, it is reported, had savings,— 
savings of some account—and the nephew knew it. 
Three days ago news came to Anson of the death of 
a relative in Marseilles. ‘This I know because he 
came to me for information as to the burying of the 
relative and as to his journey. He set off last 
Monday morning. He was expecting to return 
to-night. He left alone his wife and this nephew. 
One fears to reflect what may have happened |” 

Mr. Billingham sighed, because he was a kind- 
hearted man, and because a vision of that flashing 
knife of the guillotine is terrible to such. Never- 
theless it was his duty. 

“Last night,” he confided, “the young man, 
who apparently was the nephew of Pierre Anson, 
was drinking wine at the Café de Paris in Monte 
Carlo. He was pointed out to me by the young 
lady, who declared that his was the face she saw at 
the window.” 

The magistrate nodded gravely. 

“It is a crime,” he said, “in effect simple, not 
uncommon amongst this race of people. When 
heated with wine and drunk with the desire of 
pleasure, the shedding of blood is nothing. I, who 
tell you this, know.” 

They arrived at their destination. The magis- 
trate and the gendarme made their way to the little 
room. Mr. Billingham sat outside. He had no 
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soul for horrors. It was an hour before they 
rejoined him. The magistrate was carrying his 
note-book in his hand. 

‘ All is clear,” he announced. “ The savings of 
the poor woman have disappeared. To-night, or 
to-morrow at the latest, the young man will be in 
our hands. Your name and address, if you please, 
monsieur. You will attend the Court ?”’ 

‘ Certainly,” Mr. Billingham promised. 

‘The young man,’”’ the magistrate continued, 
‘will have had two nights of that wild pleasure 
of which he has lain awake, here in this place of 
tranquillity, and dreamed. Afterwards—well— 
he may escape with the penitentiary. One knows 
little of his age.” 

Mr. Billingham looked up at the blank window. 
The silence which brooded over the place re- 
mained unbroken. A gendarme, having closed the 
door, seated himself outside. 

“Pierre Anson will arrive by the night train,” 
the magistrate remarked. ‘“‘ It will be a sad home- 
coming for him.” 

‘ Better,’ Mr. Billingham rejoined, with a little 
shiver, ‘‘ than if he had found the house empty and 
opened that door, as I did.” 


The most pathetic sight in the bare, white- 
washed little room of the Mairie on the first morning 
of the examination was Pierre Anson, the woodman. 
The tears streamed down his brown, wrinkled face 
as the magistrate addressed his first few kindly 
questions. He had, at one time, as was evident, 
been a man of great stature and strength. Now he 
seemed shrunken up, stricken with the horror of 
his home-coming. 
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‘Your wife had savings, Pierre Anson?” the 
magistrate asked him. 

‘“‘ She was a thrifty woman,” was the tremulous 
reply. ‘‘ She had always a stocking.” 

“Do you know how much was in it ?”’ 

‘‘ She never told me.” 

‘“Did your nephew—the young man between 
the gendarmes there—the young man whom you 
trusted alone with your wife—did he know ?” 

‘“‘T cannot tell,”’ Pierre Anson answered. “‘ He 
was always wanting money.” 

‘You have been to Marseilles to bury a relative 
—is it not so?” 

‘‘ Yes, monsieur.”’ 

‘You thought it safe to leave this youth, of whose 
character we hear little that 1s good, alone with your 
wife in such a desolate spot ?”’ 

‘€ She was his aunt,’’ the man announced, with a 
little sob. “‘ How would I dream of anything so 
horrible ?” 

The magistrate bent over his papers. Mr. 
Billingham, seated by his side, watched the shaft 
of sunlight which had found its way through the 
cobwebbed windows and had fallen upon the boy’s 
face. Madelon, who had also been invited by the 
magistrate to occupy a chair near him, scribbled 
something on a piece of paper and passed it to her 
neighbour. He glanced at it and passed it on to the 
magistrate, who studied it through his pince-nez 
with pursed lips. Finally, with a little shrug of 
the shoulders, he twiddled it between his fingers. 

“Where did you stay in Marseilles, Pierre 
Anson ?”’ he asked suddenly. 

The woodman lifted his head and stared uncom- 
prehendingly at his questioner. 
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““T asked you where you stayed in Marseilles,” 
the magistrate repeated. 

Pierre Anson shook his head. 

“1 do not remember,” he said. “It was a small 
lodging-house down by the quay.” 

“You do not remember?” the magistrate 
echoed, in a tone of some surprise. “Is that not 
strange, Pierre Anson ?”’ 

““It was somewhere near where my cousin lay 
dead,” the man answered, a little sullenly. “| 
could find the place—the name I never knew.” 

The magistrate’s right arm suddenly shot 
out. 

“Or is it that you are lying, Pierre Anson ?”’ 
he thundered. “Is it that you yourself, before 
you left home in the small hours of that Tuesday 
morning, murdered your wife and stole her savings, . 
forced two of the notes on that half-witted youth, 
persuaded him to buy clothes and go down to Monte 
Carlo, and went yourself to Nice—your rendezvous 
at Nice—to your rendezvous with Lucie Bérard ?” 

The man half rose to his feet. His eyes seemed 
suddenly bloodshot. He swayed about as though 
striving to speak. 

‘““ Bring the woman,” the magistrate ordered. 

Pierre Anson glanced fearfully towards the door. 
A woman in the care of a gendarme entered. They 
looked at one another across the room—the man and 
the woman—and one understood. 

‘““The money of which you robbed your wife, 
Pierre Anson,” the magistrate continued, “ was 
found upon this woman. You have visited her 
month by month in Nice. You would have thrust 
the burden of this crime upon your nephew. You 
yourself are the murderer !_ Do you confess °”’ 
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A cry rang through the Court—not from the 
man, Pierre Anson, who was indeed incapable of 
speech, whose hands were fighting the air, who 
fought against unconsciousness, but from the boy 
who stood between the gendarmes. His eyes were 
fixed upon the woman who had entered the Court 
Room. His indifference had vanished. His eyes 
again were lit with fear. 

‘* Mother !”’ he cried. 

“It is 1!’ she answered. 

The boy turned towards the magistrate. 

“Tt was I who killed the woman,” he pleaded. 
‘No one else knows anything about it.” 

“You are a liar and a fool !’” the woman declared 
angrily. “‘It was he, the bungler there,” she 
added, pointing to Pierre Anson. “ And there is 
the money.”’ 

She dashed a bundle of notes upon the floor 
and stood with folded arms, defiant, the incarnation 
of an evil spirit. A gendarme touched Pierre 
Anson upon the shoulder. The proceedings were 
over. 


Afterwards the magistrate entertained his two 
distinguished guests with a bottle of sweet wine and 
biscuits in his retiring-room. He was well-pleased 
with the whole business. 

‘““ Amongst the lowest classes of our peasants,’’ 
he explained, ‘‘ these family dramas are not uncom- 
mon. Pierre Anson, as the story goes now, loved 
both sisters. He married the older one—a widow 
with money. The rest of the story unfolds itself. 
Yet Pierre Anson had cunning which few of these 
peasants possess. Hedeceivedusall. Itis to you, 
monsieur,”’ he added, turning to Mr. Billingham, 
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“‘ that we owe the clue by means of which we arrived 
at the truth.” 

Mr. Billingham shook his head. 

‘Not to me,” he rejoined—*to the young 
lady.” 

The magistrate bowed. 

“Then might one enquire,’ he ventured, “* what 
led the young lady to doubt the lad’s guilt ?”’ 

Madelon was once more serious. 

‘Something in his eyes,’ she confided, with 
a little shudder of reminiscence—‘ something 
which was there and something which was not 
there.”’ 

The magistrate raised his glass and bowed first 
to Madelon, then to Mr. Billingham. 

“* Something in his eyes,’”’ he repeated. ‘“‘ Well, 
one reads somewhere in a lay commentary upon our. 
laws and the discovery of crime, that the born 
detective must have an instinct for the truth. Made- 
moiselle, there is a great vocation open to you.” 

Madelon smiled. She sipped her wine, but she 
remained silent. 


36 : THE ROYAL GAME 
OO bad!” Mr. Billingham murmured 
sympathetically. 


Madelon was almost angry. She leaned across 
the table towards her companion. 

‘Speak to him, please,” she begged. “It 
is impossible that we go on like this. It becomes 
an affair of charity. You dispense the money. 
Nobody earns anything. He thinks and dreams 
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and talks of nothing but roulette. You wished 
him to make some enquiries about those people at 
Nice. He did nothing.” 

‘Well, they’ve gone now, anyway,” her com- 

anion remarked. 

“Will you speak to him ?”’ she persisted. 

“Right away,” Mr. Billingham promised. 
‘‘ Here he comes. Now you shall hear for your- 
self.” 

‘“Do not be too easy with him,”’ she enjoined. 

‘* Leave that to me,” was the confident reply. 

The Marquis drifted in from the Arcade to the 
glass-sheltered bar. He was happy and spruce. 
He had a mille’s worth of counters in his pocket 
and the music of the whirling wheel in his ears. 
He greeted his niece and his friend with gay cordi- 
ality. 

za minute or two late, I fear,” he apologised. 
‘Let mine be the pleasure. Waiter !”’ 

An approved order was given. The Marquis 
accepted a chair. 

“Mr. Billingham has something to say to you, 
uncle,’”” Madelon confided. 

‘“ A little matter of business which arises, eh ?”’ 
the Marquis asked. ‘“‘ Well, I am at your dis- 
posal.”’ 

‘““ As a matter of fact,” Mr. Billingham declared, 
‘neither your niece nor I have had any fortune for 
the last few weeks, and, to put it bluntly, funds are 
running low. We think that it is time you bestirred 
yourself.” 

“Indeed yes, uncle,’ Madelon intervened. 
“ You spend morning, noon and night at the 
tables. You make no acquaintances. You take 
no initiative.” 


‘é 
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‘You being, so to speak,” Mr. Billingham 
went on, “the social bird of the party, we expect 
you to be more in evidence.”’ 

The Marquis gulped down his cocktail. 

‘You think that I am neglecting our interests 
—our joint interests ?’’ he demanded, in a hurt 
tone. 

‘That idea has occurred to us,’’ Mr. Billingham 
admitted. 

‘There is no doubt about it,’’ Madelon said 
coldly. 

The Marquis made signs to the waiter. 

““T am,” he announced, “in a position to prove 
that you have misjudged me. I have, in our joint 
interests, made the acquaintance of two gentlemen 
who possess the most amazing gifts. They need 
fresh blood and—er—introductions. I am 
arranging to provide them with both.” 

“What may their gifts be?’’ Mr. Billingham 
enquired. 

‘They are expert poker players,” the Marquis 
explained. . ‘ Their knowledge of the game is 
indeed wonderful. Amongst my acquaintances 
there are several wealthy men to whom the tables 
are no longer a novelty. A game of cards amuses. 
I have promised to arrange something, to play 
myself, to bring you. We are to put up nothing 
and we are to have a third of the winnings.” 

Mr. Billingham sighed. 

“Are your friends clever enough to put this 
through ?” he asked. 

‘““One of them,” the Marquis confided, “ was 
a professional entertainer for some years. His 
speciality was card tricks. The other learned the 
game upon an Atlantic liner.” 
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“It 1s a primitive form of misappropriation, 
this,” Mr. Billingham sighed, “ but it depends, 
of course, upon the measure of skill which your 
friends possess. Invite them toarehearsal. Have 
you pointed me out to them yet ?”’ 

‘Not yet,” the Marquis admitted. 

‘“ Bring them along to my sitting-room to-night, 
after dinner,” Mr. Billingham enjoined. ‘“* Intro- 
duce me as an American tourist upon his travels, 
one of the jay birds with plenty of the dough. 
You may say that I only play a low game, but 
after a few whiskies and sodas I like to increase the 
stakes. I'll figure it out myself then if they’re to 
be trusted.” 

The Marquis looked a little doubtful. 

“You will lose your money,” he ventured, 
‘and it may not be possible to explain afterwards.” 

‘Guess I'll fix that,” Mr. Billingham promised. 
‘Bring your friends along and I'll see what’s 
doing.” 


When he ascended to his sitting-room that 
evening after dinner, Mr. Billingham prepared 
to dispense hospitality on a generous scale. There 
were two packs of unopened cards upon a green 
baize table, whiskies and sodas and a box of cigars 
upon the sideboard, besides a variety of liqueurs. 
Presently there was a knock at the door and in 
response to Mr. Billingham’s hearty invitation to 
enter there appeared the Marquis, Madelon, and 
the Marquis’ two friends, whom he introduced as 
Mr. Conrad Adler and Mr. Blane T. Hackett 
of St. Louis. Mr. Conrad Adler was a trifle 
Semitic. He wore a black moustache, curly 
black hair, and tortoiseshell glasses. Mr. Blane 
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T. Hackett was of a different type—florid, large, 
and more American than Mr. Billingham himself. 
His hand-shake was painful, his tone almost 
vociferous. He eyed the preparations for the even- 
ing’s entertainment with approval. 

‘* Our friend, Mr. Adler,” the Marquis explained, 
“is in the wine trade. He travels a great deal. 
Mr. Hackett is like yourself—an American bent on 
pleasure.” 

‘““And very glad to meet a fellow country- 
man over on this side,” Mr. Hackett declared 
cordially. “‘ You still in business, sir ? ”’ 

“Only partly,” Mr. Billingham confessed. 
‘ Linoleum.”’ 

‘“‘ Boots,’ Mr. Hackett confided——“ the Hackett 
Boot Company, out at St. Louis. I guess I’m like 
you—get tired of these foreign games. The sight 
of a couple of decks of cards and a few chips looks 
good to me. Shall we make it a small game ?”’ 

‘“ Fifty francs ante, and a hundred francs rise ?” 
Mr. Billingham suggested. ‘“‘ Will you join us, 
Marquis ?”’ 

‘With pleasure,” the latter assented. 

The four men sat down. Mr. Billingham 
distributed the chips, and accepted the money. 
A waiter, who made an unobtrusive appearance, 
served drinks and passed the cigars. The game 
proceeded and it was very soon apparent that it 
was proceeding very contrary to the expectations 
of Mr. Conrad Adler and his friend. On one 
occasion, when the former had shown, with a half 
apologetic air, four eights, having drawn three 
cards, and Mr. Billingham, with a quiet chuckle, 
had laid down four knaves, an explosion appeared 
to be imminent. The game was continued, how- 
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ever, although with the exception of their host the 
players became more and more silent. At the end 
of an hour the whole of the chips lay in front of 
Mr. Billingham. That gentleman paused to light 
a cigar. 

‘““Seems to me I[ got all the luck to-night,” he 
remarked. ‘“‘ What do you say, gentlemen,— 
shall we raise the stakes a bit? The game seems 
kinder quiet.”’ 

Mr. Conrad Adler glanced at his watch. 

““T got to go,” he mumbled. “I forgot I had 
an appointment over at the Casino.”’ 

There was an expression of pain upon Mr. 
Hackett’s face. 

“Tll be getting along too,” he announced 
stiffly. “I don’t seem to quite get the hang of 
this game.”’ 

“Eh?” Mr. Billingham ejaculated with feroci- 
ous emphasis. 

Mr. Hackett opened his mouth and closed 
it again. His eyes were fixed upon the pile of 
counters in front of Mr. Billingham’s place and 
the little roll of bills underneath his tumbler. 

“Fact of it is,’ Mr. Hackett confided, “I 
don’t think I know enough about this game for the 
present company.”’ 

“You'll learn,’ Mr. Billingham assured him 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Any day that you feel like a little 
lesson, make the stakes worth while and I’ll show 
you. Have another cigar before you go.” 

The two men took their leave, crestfallen, 
suspicious, and a little vituperative. The Marquis 
looked at his friend and gasped. Madelon came 
over and patted him on the shoulder. 

‘“ Clever dear !”’ she murmured. 
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‘“ Say, that was nothing at all,’’ Mr. Billingham 
assured her lightly. “‘ Watch me!” 

He threw a pack of cards into the air, brought 
one down from the ceiling, another from the sleeve 
of Madelon’s dress, and a third from the back of 
his collar. 

‘* Just a little lesson for you, Marquis,” he said. 
““ Now I’m going to let you have it straight. Card- 
sharping don’t come inside our little scheme of life. 
Do you get that?” 

“Tt really seems,”” Madelon sighed, “‘ as though 
with gifts like yours some profitable use should be 
made of them.” 

“My dear,” Mr. Billingham protested, ‘ cheat- 
ing at cards is a low-down game. We're out for 
adventures all right, but we’re out to skin the 
worthless rich and to skin ’em our own way. You | 
take my advice, Marquis, and don’t you be seen 
speaking to that pair of crooks again. They’ll 
get found out the first time they try a serious 
game with any man who knows his way about.” 

‘“ But you are so much cleverer than they are,”’ 
Madelon expostulated. ‘ Couldn’t you get hold 
of some really terrible people and win just a little 
of their money. I saw the most beautiful chin- 
chilla cape yesterday, and so cheap !” 

Mr. Billingham was playing idly with the 
cards. 

“Do you,” he asked the Marquis, “ happen to 
know Madame Groosens ? ” 

The Marquis shivered. 

“The good God forbid !” he exclaimed. 

‘That horrible creature !’’ Madelon cried. 
“Every one in the club and at the Casino, too, 
hates her. She claims every one’s stakes. She’s 
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always trying to bully the croupiers—an unspeak- 
able person |” 

‘“She has no friends,” Mr. Billingham re- 
marked, “‘ and therefore to make her acquaintance 
shoyld be easy. I heard her say that she preferred 
bridge and poker to all that gambling. Here is 
your task, Marquis. Make her acquaintance and 
bring her with two or three absolutely respectable 
people to a little game of poker. There shall 
be no cheating, but something might come of 
if 

‘Tt is a horrible task,” the Marquis complained, 
with a little shiver, “‘ but I must confess that you 
intrigue me.”’ 

“See about it, then,’”’? Mr. Billingham enjoined, 
‘and, by the by, you might remember this. 
Another ten days at the most sees our exchequer 
dry. I do not know what you have saved out of 
your share of our little adventures—you have 
perhaps added to them by your roulette wins— 
but as a co-operative society we’re on the rocks.” 

The Marquis rose to his feet. 

‘““T will take a stroll through the Club,” he 
observed. 

“We will follow,’”’? Mr. Billingham agreed. 
‘T feel like a little flutter myself. . . .” 

The roulette room of the Club was crowded. 
Around the louis table people were standing 
two and three deep. Madelon touched Mr. 
Billingham on the arm. Almost opposite was 
the woman of whom they had spoken. They 
watched her for some moments. She was short 
and inclined to be fat, expensively dressed and 
with a profusion of jewellery. Her face was heavy 
and pallid, her mouth disagreeable, her eyes acquisi- 
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tive. With her sallow, pendulous cheeks and 
occasional glimpses of ill-shaped teeth, she was 
irresistibly reminiscent of a soft and pudgy 
insect. 

‘They call her ‘the yellow slug,’”’ Madelon 
whispered. ‘‘ Watch her now.” 

She stood with a plaque in her hand, as though 
uncertain whether or not to risk it. People on 
either side of her made their stakes. Still she 
hesitated. The wheel spun, the number was 
announced. ‘There was a plaque placed some time 
previously, almost in front of her upon the 
table. 

“Un cheval &@ mot,” she called out shrilly to the 
croupier. 

An Englishwoman seated on the same side of 
the table protested. | 

‘““ Madame is mistaken,” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ The plaque was mine.” 

There was the usual controversy. Madame 
Groosens ejaculated, shouted, pushed, and finally 
seized the money. ‘The croupier looked remorseful. 
The chef awaited an appeal. The woman to whom 
the money belonged shrugged her shoulders. 

“It is not worth while,” was her only com- 
ment. 

‘“ Absolute robbery,’ Madelon murmured, as 
Madame Groosens thrust the plaques into her gold 
bag and left the table. 

Mr. Billingham nodded. 

‘““T’m glad we saw that,” he declared... . 
‘“ Mademoiselle, I take my hat off to your uncle. 
Behold !” 

The Marquis was offering his commiserations. 
It was most annoying to have one’s stake claimed. 
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He was glad that Madame had courage. These 
people who were not Aaditudés threw down their 
plaques right and left and claimed everything. 
“Uncle is really doing his best,’ Madelon 
whispered. 
‘“ He is earning good money,” Mr. Billingham 
assented. 


The second poker party in Mr. Billingham’s 
room came off within the next few evenings. It 
consisted of Mr. Billingham himself, the Marquis, 
Madame Groosens, and two perfectly respectable 
acquaintances of the Marquis—Madame de 
Bernande, a well-known resident of Monte Carlo, 
and Lord Henerford, whom the Marquis had 
once met in Paris and who was also a well-known 
habitué. The presence of Madame Groosens ap- 
peared to be somewhat of a surprise, and Madame 
de Bernande’s greeting was cool in the extreme. 
The Marquis, however, who figured as_ host, 
exerted all his tact to create a feeling of friend- 
liness. 

“Seems deuced odd to be playing poker down 
here,” Lord Henerford remarked. ‘‘ One does get 
rather fed up with these other games, though.”’ 

‘“T play poker at my villa once a week,” 
Madame de Bernande announced. ‘“‘ Some of 
you must join me there one evening. I expect 
your friend Mr. Billingham plays very well—most 
Americans do.” 

“Nothing out of the way, madame,” Mr. 
Billingham assured her. ‘‘ When I was in business 
in New York we used to play Saturday nights at 
the country club and I played coming across on the 
steamer.”’ 
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““A risky proceeding,’ Lord MHenerford 
murmured. 

‘““] guess I can generally size people up,” Mr. 
Billingham declared. “‘ Besides, the gangs who 
work the steamers are pretty well known. I 
wouldn’t say they had much chance—on the 
Southern route, anyway.” 

The game proceeded without event. The Mar- 
quis and Mr. Billingham were excellent joint hosts 
and they kept the game from flagging. Sandwiches 
and other forms of refreshment were handed around, 
and Lord Henerford declared that Mr. Billingham’s 
cigars were the best he had smoked in Monte 
Carlo. As the evening wore on, Mr. Billingham 
more than once showed signs of some perturbation. 
He looked at his cards on several occasions before 
he threw them in and he paid marked attention 
to Madame Groosens’ play. She, to her intense 
satisfaction, became in time almost the only winner. 
A pile of chips and counters were gathered in front 
of her, by the side of her gold bag. Her little 
eyes twinkled, her covetous mouth was twisted into 
a satisfied smile. 

Madame de Bernande whispered at last in 
Madelon’s ear : 

‘’ My dear, what induced your uncle to ask that 
horrible woman here? She robs every one down- 
stairs and makes life a torment to the croupiers.”’ 

“My uncle is very good-natured,” Madelon 
sighed, “‘ but indeed she almost invited herself.” 

Mr. Billingham was dealing. A very con- 
siderable jack-pot had been opened and it was 
Madame Groosens’ turn to take cards. 

‘* ‘Three,”’ she demanded. 

Mr. Billingham threw three cards face down- 
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wards upon the table. Madame Groosens appar- 
ently discarded three and held out her hand to draw 
the three which had been given her. Suddenly, 
Madelon, who was standing by the fireplace, 
dropped a tumbler with a little crash. Everyone 
started and looked round. There was a moment’s 
pause. Then Mr. Billingham’s voice rang out, 
clear and sharp. 

‘* Madame,” he insisted, ‘‘ don’t move! Don’t 
touch your cards !”’ 

His left hand suddenly imprisoned hers. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’”’ he announced, “I 
regret to say that Madame Groosens has been 
cheating. I have been watching her. This time 
I am convinced.” 

The woman was absolutely incapable of speech. 
She glared at her accuser with an expression of 
blank and utter amazement. The natural venom 
of her face, however, destroyed its attempted 
innocence. a 

“Don’t move!” Mr. Billingham repeated. 
‘“T gave you three cards. Lord Henerford, 
be so good as to see how many lie in front of 
Madame.” . 

“* Only two,” Lord Henerford declared. 

‘* Now lift her reticule.”’ 

Lord Henerford did as he was bidden. 

‘“'There is another card there,” he said, pro- 
ducing it. 

“That,” Mr. Billingham pointed out, “‘1s 
the third card. Now lift that handkerchief which 
has been lying on the table by her side all the 
time.”’ 

Lord Henerford obeyed. Underneath the 
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‘“ Now, Madame, show your hand,” Mr. Billing- 
ham ordered. 

Madame Groosens, still speechless, did as she 
was told. She held a pair of aces. In obedience 
to a gesture, Lord Henerford turned up the card 
under the handkerchief. It was another ace. 

“The trick is a simple one,” Mr. Billingham 
explained. “I’ve seen it done on the steamer 
more than once. I never expected to see it in 
company like this. When I gave her three cards, 
Madame discarded one, but pushed it with her 
sleeve under the reticule. She was helping herself 
to the one underneath the handkerchief which had 
been waiting there for the occasion—the third ace. 
You see? She would have scooped the pool.” 

Madame Groosens found words at last. Her 
abuse was violent, her statements vehement, but 
both seemed utterly futile. Every one listened to 
her coldly. 

“Tf Madame Groosens, had not kept that ace 
underneath her handkerchief, if she had not put 
it there herself, who else would have been likely 
tor” Mr. Billingham demanded. “ Everyone 
at the table saw me give three cards. How did 
that third card—the one she wanted to get rid of 
—get underneath her reticule ?”’ 

Madame Groosens sprang to her feet and 
commenced stuffing her winnings into her bag. 
The Marquis, however, held her wrist. 

‘““Madame,” he insisted, “this is a serious 
affair. You must kindly leave that money where 
It18. 4) 43 

‘You, ladies and gentlemen,” Mr. Billingham 
added, moving towards the bell, ‘“‘ are the best judges 
of what should be done. I suggest that I send for 
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the manager of the hotel and a representative of 
the Casino.” 

Madame Groosens sat down heavily. She had 
a sudden and an awful vision of the joy with which 
this substantiated charge against her would be 
received. She had a vision of life without Monte 
Carlo. She shook in every limb. 

‘It is all a mistake ?”’ she gasped. 

‘Mistakes of such a nature,’ the Marquis 
commented, “ do not occur.” 

‘You can take your money,’’ Madame Groosens 
exclaimed passionately —“ take it back. I am inno- 
cent, but this shall not be spoken of. You can have 
your money. I will go!” 

Mr. Billingham walked to the door, locked it, 
and returned with the key in his pocket. 

‘“ Madame de Bernande,” he said, “and you, 
Lord Henerford, I am an American and I don’t 
quite know how you treat a case like this. 1 guess. 
I'd be glad of some advice.” 

‘The woman should be punished. She should 
be exposed,’’ Madame de Bernande declared. 

“Without a doubt something should be done,” 
lord Henerford assented, helping himself to a 
whisky and soda. 

“But I never touched the cards,” Madame 
Groosens protested hysterically. ‘I took what 
were given to me.” 

‘““T guess you may as well cut that out,’”’ Mr. 
Billingham said shortly. “‘I am a man who 1s 
accustomed to be believed, and I tell you to your 
face that I have seen you cheat and so have the 
others.”’ 

‘ There is no possible doubt about it,’” Madame 
de Bernande agreed. 
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Madame Groosens leaned back in the chair, 
distracted, vicious, impotent. Mr. Billingham took 
the pile of notes and counters and divided them into 
heaps. He returned to each an equal portion. 

‘“] guess that leaves us pretty well as we were,” 
he pointed out. “ The next thing for us to decide 
is what to ought we do about this lady.” 

‘Do about me?” she gasped. ‘“* You’ve taken 
my money. You've lied about me. You've 
insulted me ‘i 

“She is always like this,”’ the Marquis interrupted, 
with an apologetic little gesture. ‘‘ We have had 
warning enough below from the croupiers.”’ 

“Tf you think, madame,” Mr. Billingham 
said sternly, “‘ that you’re going to get out of this 
scot-free, you’re making a big mistake. I guess 
you've run up against the wrong crowd this time. 
How much you’ve made by cheating people all 
your life as you tried to cheat us to-night, no one 
can tell, but some of those dollars you’re going to 
refund. That’s a sure thing !”’ 

‘“ This is interesting,”’ the Marquis remarked. 

‘“ What do you propose ?”’ 

‘I propose, ladies and gentlemen,” Mr. Billing- 
ham continued, “‘ that we adopt one of two courses. 
We either publish an account of what has trans- 
pired this evening socially and to the managers of 
the Casino and the Sporting Club, who, I am in- 
clined to believe, would welcome such information, 
or we fine Madame a certain sum which shall be 
entrusted to one of us for distribution amongst 
certain approved charities.”’ 

‘* T,”” Madame de Bernande said, ‘‘ am in favour 
of reporting Madame to the authorities.” 

‘““T, on the other hand,” the Marquis inter- 
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vened, “‘am not absolutely certain that that would 
entirely exclude her from the use of the Rooms. 
I am therefore in favour of making her pay.” 

‘* And I, if I have a voice in the matter,’’ Madelon 
echoed. 

‘‘T should make her stump up,” Lord Henerford 
agreed. “‘ Touch ’em through their pockets more 
readily than in any other way.” 

‘That goes, then,’ Mr. Billingham decided. 
‘“ Madame, on receipt of a cheque for two thousand 
pounds, which | shall devote to certain charities 
which I have already in my mind, you may leave this 
room. Ifyou hesitate for more than twenty seconds 
J shall ring the bell and ask for the Manager.” 

Madame Groosens hesitated for less than twenty. 
She wrote the cheque and she left the room, with a 
venomous backward glance which few of them ever 
forgot. The little party broke up soon afterwards, 
leaving Mr. Billingham, the Marquis, and Madelon 
alone. Mr. Billingham, in an enterprising frame 
of mind, amused himself bringing cards from the 
chimney, from under the carpet, even fluttering 
down from the ceiling. 

“May we ask,’”’ Madelon demanded, “ to 
what charities you propose to devote that little 
cheque ?” 

Mr. Billingham smiled blandly. 

‘ Charity,” he replied, “ begins at home ! ”’ 

‘““Is poker really a game of skill?’ Madelon 
asked, as she and Mr. Billingham paced the Terrace 
after dinner a few nights later. 

‘“ I shall probably be able to answer that question 
to-morrow morning,” her companion replied, a 
litttle grimly. ‘“‘I have promised to make up a 
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game to-night with some of the New York crowd. 
I don’t much fancy it.” 

Madelon laughed softly. 

“Why, my dear man,” she exclaimed, “ you 
can do what you like with them !”’ 

Mr. Billingham shook his head a little sadly. 

“In a way we are friends,” he explained. “They 
are fellow club-men. I cannot treat them as | 
would Mrs. Groosens. So far as any manipulation 
of the cards is concerned we meet on equal terms.”’ 

‘Then don’t gamble,” she begged. ‘‘ Madame 
Groosen’s two thousand isn’t going to last us for 
ever.” 

‘Tf I don’t gamble,” Mr. Billingham objected, 
“I must lose. Poker’s kind of a queer game that 
way. The man who sits too tight at the stakes this 
crowd play is bound to get it in the neck.” 

‘Whom are you playing with?” she enquired. 

Mr. Billingham inclined his head towards the 
harbour. 

“With Millionaire Frost and his crowd.” 

‘On the yacht ?”’ 

Mr. Billingham nodded. 

‘“P’ve got to get down there in a few minutes,” 
he confided. ‘“* What are you doing ?” 

‘“T’m going to the opera after the first act, to 
Madame de Bernande’s box. You can leave me 
at the door as you pass—and good luck to you ! 
Remember my chinchilla cape, and do _ not 
bluff!" 2... 

Mr. Billingham looked for a moment or two 
almost wistfully after Madelon’s slim form as 
she passed into the Casino. Then, with a little 
sigh, he went on his way down the steps, along 
the quay, across the drawbridge, to be received 
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with much respect by a smart-looking steward and 
ushered into the saloon of the famous yacht The 
Flying Dutchman. Were four or five men were 
still sitting over their wine. The host of the party— 
a thick-set, prosperous-looking New Yorker-——waved 
his hand cordially. 

‘Glad to see you, Billingham. Take a seat and 
try my Madeira before we get to business. Shake 
hands with Senator Curtis—Mr. Billingham. I 
guess you know the rest of the crowd.” 

Mr. Billingham accepted the seat, exchanged 
greetings all round and drank a glass of wine. 
They were a typical littl gathering of New 
Yorkers—opulent, full of good-nature and friend- 
liness—and when they moved to the smoke-room 
and sat down at the poker table every one was on the 
best of terms with himself and his neighbour. 
Only Mr. Billingham was for a moment thoughtful. 
He had paused to glance through the porthole across 
the little glittering stretch of water to the flaming 
lights of the Casino. He pulled himself together, 
however, with barely an effort, at the rattling of the 
chips. 

OA hundred dollars ante, a thousand dollars 
rise—how’s that ?”’ the host proposed. 

“It’s steep,” Mr. Billingham commented. 

“ I’ve seen you play the same game at the Man- 
hattan,”’ one of his acquaintances observed. ‘“‘ And 
anyway it’s no use playing for nuts.” 

““ I’m agreeable to whatever stakes you generally 
play, gentlemen,” Mr. Billingham acquiesced. 
“I guess it will take three of a kind to get me 
curious.” 

“You sit tight and you'll win a wad,” Maillion- 
aire Frost declared. ‘“* We’re all fool blufters here. 
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The Senator’s the only man who understands the 
game, and he loses.” 

The chips were apportioned, the deal com- 
menced, and the game proceeded. Mr. Billingham, 
playing with the utmost care, managed to just hold 
his own for the first part of the evening. At half- 
past eleven his host glanced at the clock. 

“We're an early crowd here, Sam,’’ he said. 
“Twelve o’clock sees us through. What do 
you say to starting a couple of rounds of Jjack- 


pots ?”’ 
‘I’m agreeable,” Mr. Billingham assented 
readily. ‘‘ 1 was kind of set on seeing the folk out 


of the Opera, anyway.” 

A round of jack-pots proceeded with varying 
fortunes. Mr. Billingham saw his stock of chips, 
notwithstanding the utmost caution, materially 
reduced, and as each chip represented a hundred or 
a thousand dollars according to its colour, the fact 
was not without its significance. The last jack- 
pot of the game Mr. Billingham himself opened. 
Every one came in and every one drew three cards, 
excepting the host, who drewtwo. Mr. Billingham 
took one and started the betting with the limit—a 
thousand dollars. He was seen by every one until 
it came to the turn of his host, who raised him a 
thousand dollars. Mr. Billingham without hesita- 
tion raised the bid another thousand. The others 
dropped out. Thenceforward it became a duel. 
The betting reached ten thousand dollars. Miul- 
lionaire Frost relit his cigar, studied his cards and 
looked across at his adversary. 

‘Say, ain’t we wasting our breath like this?” 
he demanded. “ It stands at ten thousand dollars 
just now. What about the doubling game ?”’ 
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“Dm agreeable,” Mr. Billingham replied with- 
out hesitation. 

‘Twenty thousand dollars, then,’ Millionaire 
Frost proposed. 

‘Forty thousand,” Mr. Billingham rejoined. 

There was a little chorus of exclamations and 
chaff. 

“Guess you've run up against something, my 
lad,” Senator Curtis observed, with a chuckle. 
‘It’s a great game, that doubling game !”’ 

Millionaire Frost studied his cards once more, 
scratched his head and hesitated. Finally he 
threw them down on the table. 

“Tm letting you have it, Billingham,’ he an- 
nounced, counting his thousand dollar chips out and 
throwing them into the middle. “I reckon you’ve 

otme. In any case I’ve quit being inquisitive.” 

“What did you get, anyway, Frost?’’ his 
friend Senator Curtis enquired. 

“Only a pair of kings,” was the regretful reply. 
‘“T kept a kicker and threw two, to put him off, 
but he wasn’t having any. No good seeing him. 
He drew one card and opened. He must have 
opened with two pairs, which had me beat, to start 
with.” : 

“Say, what had your” the Senator enquired, , 
turning to Mr. Billingham. 

The latter hesitated for a single moment. 

‘“T’'d have you understand,” he explained difh- 
dently, ‘‘ that this isn’t the kind of game I generally 
play. I picked up the eight, nine, ten, knave of 
spades and the knave of hearts. I opened the 
jack-pot, pushed the knave of hearts here to show 
you my openers,”’ he went on, disclosing it, “ and 
drew for a royal flush.” 
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“And what did you get ?”’ the other demanded. 

Mr. Billingham turned his cards face upwards. 
He had still the eight, nine, ten, knave of spades and 
the two of hearts. 

“ Bust |’’ he pointed out. 

They all gazed at the cards open-mouthed. 
There was a roar of laughter. The Senator leaned 
across and. patted Mr. Billingham on the 
back. 

‘“You’ve put one over on the old man,” he de- 
clared. ‘Say, Frost, what about it?” 

Millionaire Frost laughed good-humouredly. 

“A fine bit of play,” he pronounced. ‘“ We'll 
have a bottle and a sandwich and drink your health, 
Mr. Billingham !” 


Mr. Billingham was just in time to meet. 
Madelon as she came out of the Opera. She had 
said good-bye to Madame de Bernande, and she 
welcomed him with a smile of pleasure. 

““T knew Uncle wouldn’t be here, although he 
promised,”’ she said. 

“| hurried round,” Mr. Billingham confided, 
““ to see how you felt about a bite of supper.”’ 

“| should love it,’’ she declared. “* But tell me 
first, please—you didn’t bluff?” 

“Not exactly what you might call bluffing,” 
Mr. Billingham replied evasively, as he tucked her 
hand through his arm, and started across the 
Square. 
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Se was something wrong with Mr. 
Billingham. For two days he had shown 
a marked lack of interest in his food, his drink, and 
his gambling. The Spring had laid its relaxing 
hand upon the hills and the little Principality ; the 
sun had gained in strength, the flowers in the 
gardens were drooping, there were cracks in the 
smoothly-shaven lawns, umbrellas at every table in 
the Café de Paris, and green verdure in place of 
the snows on the lower slopes of the mountains. 
Men were wearing flannels and straw hats, 
and some of the women had even ventured 
upon muslins. Mr. Billingham, however, seemed 
slow in responding to these genial signs of 
the advancing season. For several days he had 
shown a tendency almost to mope. The climax 
came when, at half an hour before his usual 
luncheon-time, he complained of his cocktail at 
Ciro’s. 

‘* Mais comment, monsieur?’”’ the bartender 
exclaimed. “It is as I have always mixed it day 
by day for months.” 

“Tt tasted flat,” Mr. Billingham pronounced 
ins et flat | 99 

There was nothing more to be said. The 
bartender withdrew with a pained look. The 
Marquis stared first at his friend’s frosted glass, 
then at Mr. Billingham himself. 

‘“My friend,” he declared, “it is perhaps the 
liver. The cocktail is as always. The moment 
you enter the place Charles braces himself. You 
have even those much to be treasured drops of 
absinthe at your disposal.” 
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“It didn’t taste good,” Mr. Billingham insisted 
doggedly. 

“We will try another,” the Marquis suggested. 
“Charles! In case there should have been any 
slight discrepancy in the mixing, in case your elbow 
should have shaken with the angostura, your special 
attention, if you please.”’ 

Charles had scarcely recovered from his hurt, 
but he obeyed orders. He shook the cocktails 
himself in front of the two men and poured them 
out, waiting for the verdict. Mr. Billingham felt 
that he had perhaps been a little unreasonable. 

‘““T guess the cocktail was all right, Charles,”’ 
he admitted. “It’s myself that’s out of sorts.” 

Charles accepted the amende and withdrew. 
Mr. Billingham leaned forward and gripped his 
companion by the arm. His eyes were fixed upon 
two approaching figures. 

“ Say, Marquis,” he demanded, “* who the devil’s 
the young man with Madelon ?”’ 

The Marquis adjusted his eyeglass and stared 
at the new-comers. Madelon was wearing a ravish- 
ing little gown of lemon-coloured linen, with an 
adorable little hat. Her companion was a tall, 
thin young Englishman in grey tweeds, who walked 
very slowly with the help of a stick. 

“That is Captain Bruntingford,’”’ the Marquis 
answered. “‘ Madelon introduced me to him last 
night.” 

‘ Know anything about him?” Mr. Billingham 
enquired. 

‘“ Nothing whatever,’’ was the candid reply. 

‘““ Mademoiselle Madelon does, apparently, to 
judge from the way she’s been going round with 
him the last few days,” Mr. Billingham grunted. 
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The Marquis suddenly understood the cause 
of his friend’s low spirits. Internally he amused 
himself ; externally he remained placid. 

““ Madelon has, perhaps, an eye to business,” 
her uncle remarked under his breath. ‘“‘ She is 
scarcely likely to find any other interest in the 
young man. Be careful! They arrive !” 

Madelon entered the little glass-enclosed room 
with the sunshine streaming upon her hair, her eyes 
laughing, her step light and buoyant. She kissed 
her hand to Mr. Billingham, installed her com- 
panion in a chair and placed his stick by his 
side. 

“Mr. Billingham,” she said, ‘let me intro- 
duce you in the best American fashion. Shake 
hands, if you please, with Captain Bruntingford, 
late of the British Army. Uncle, you have met 
Captain Bruntingford. Mr. Billingham, will you 
order us some of those cocktails with a little froth 
at the top—or,” she added, turning to the young 
man 

“ |'d like a dry Martini, if I may,” he begged. 

Mr. Billingham gave the necessary orders. 
The little party joined forces. Mr. Billingham was 
prompt in extending an invitation to luncheon, 
but Madelon shook her head. 

‘Tam lunching with Captain Bruntingford,”’ 
she answered. ‘“‘ He would be quite polite if we 
turned it into a partie carrée, but he would be very 
cross with me afterwards. Englishmen need so 
much humouring.” 

‘“ Americans can get the needle sometimes,’ 
Mr. Billingham reminded her. 

‘“Not wise Americans,” she replied—* not 
really good and kind Americans, who like their 
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friends to be happy and who trust them. Besides, 
Captain Bruntingford and I have serious matters 
to discuss.”’ 

The cocktails were drunk and approved. Made- 
lon helped her companion out of his chair, gave him 
his stick, and they departed. Mr. Billingham 
stared after them gloomily. 

“Who the devil is this fellow Bruntingford ?”’ 
he asked again. 

‘““T expect Madelon will tell you presently,” her 
uncle replied cautiously. ‘“‘ I know nothing about 
him myself. At the same time - 

“Well?” 

““T do not fancy that Madelon is only amusing 
herself. She has, what you call, the eye to business, 
as we, too, upon occasion.”’ 

Mr. Billingham found the suggestion consoling. 
He was able, even, to find some slight interest in 
his luncheon. Afterwards Madelon unexpectedly 
joined them. They had the corner table on the 
terrace and she accepted a chair and some coffee. 
An older woman might have found the streaming 
sunshine disconcerting. It brought out the flecks 
of gold from Madelon’s hair, but the faint violet 
lines under her eyes—perhaps a little more readily 
visible in the flood of light—were, owing to the 
freshness of her complexion, only intriguing. 

“Tell us, my dear,” the Marquis invited, 
““more of your friend Captain Bruntingford.” 

Madelon shut her vanity case with a click. 

“T like the type,” she said, ‘and he orders the 
right sort of things to eat. He has just the right 
tone, too, with head waiters. In short, I find him 
quite an agreeable companion.” 

“Ts this sufficient,”’ the Marquis ventured, “ to 
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account for the enthusiasm with which you have 
accepted his recent invitations ? ” 

‘“ Perhaps not altogether,” she conceded. “* You 
see, he was wounded in nineteen-fourteen, and 
afterwards he was attached to the Intelligence 
Department of the British Army. His section 
seems to have been broken up since the war and he 
has gone into partnership with a firm of private 
detectives.”’ 

The Marquis tapped a cigarette upon the table- 
cloth. 

‘“‘ Indeed,”’ he murmured. 

‘That sounds kind of interesting,” Mr. Billing- 
ham observed. 

“He is out here,” she continued, “on some 
sort of business for his firm. That is exactly as 
much as he has confided in me. Iam beginning to 
believe,” she went on, with a sigh, “ that it 1s as 
much as he means to tell me. And I am just a 
little curious.”’ 

Madelon paused for a moment. She was 
gazing out of the window through the dark green 
of the gardens, towards the stucco front of the 
Casino. 

‘““ Every afternoon,” she proceeded, “he drives 
himself in a little two-seated car towards La Turbie ; 
always in the same direction, always about the same 
hour. Another thing about that expedition rather 
interests me, too. Always, before he starts, he 
feels in his pocket to be sure that his revolver is 
there.” 

‘““But how observant!” the Marquis mur- 
mured., 

Madelon shrugged her shoulders. 

“The sort of grey tweed lounge suit which 
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he wears,’ she said, “is not made for carrying 
things in the pocket of which you wish to con- 
ceal the shape. Then, there is one other some- 
what singular circumstance. Although he is liberal 
with his invitations to me for luncheons, dinners, 
and suppers, he has never once asked me to ac- 
company him in that afternoon drive.” 

The Marquis smiled faintly. 

“A little piqued !’’ he commented. 

‘ Possibly,’’ Madelon assented. “‘In any case 
it has occurred to me that it was my turn to bring 
something into the bag.” 

Mr. Billingham smoked serenely. He was 
feeling a little more content with life. 

‘There may not be room for us to butt in,” 
he remarked. “ He may be just collecting evi- 
dence in some divorce case. These detective 
agencies don’t as a rule handle the big jobs.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am intrigued,’’ Madelon per- 
sisted. ‘* There is much about Captain Brunting- 
ford that interests me. Sometimes in the middle 
of a dinner or a luncheon I have seen a shadow pass 
over his face and a light in his eyes as though there 
were something near which he feared. I have seen 
him start when some one has nearly run‘ into 
us at a corner. | am sure that he is a brave 
man, yet I am sure that he has been living in 
fear.” 

‘The remains of shell-shock, perhaps,” Mr. 
Billingham speculated. ‘‘ Has he taken that little 
red car out this afternoon ?”’ 

Madelon nodded. 

“He has taken it out and gone just the same 
way—upon the route the cars take for La 
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‘It’s a fine afternoon,” Mr. Billingham said. 
“ [ll hire an automobile and treat you to a spin. 
We'll go up to the Golf Club to tea.” 

Madelon hesitated, but it was obvious that the 
idea attracted her. 

‘‘ T should love to come,” she admitted. ‘“‘ Only, 
if we do happen to meet Captain Bruntingford in 
his red car, I hope he will not think that we are 
following him.”’ 

‘It’s an open road,” Mr. Billingham reminded 
her, “and there are plenty of others upon it. 
We'll get a move on right away and see the sunset 
from the top.” 


The little party started within a quarter of an 
hour. They never reached La Turbie. About 
half-way up the narrow road which leads into the 
upper Corniche, just after negotiating a very awk- 
ward bend, they came upon an all too common sight 
in this region of mountainous roads and reckless 
driving. A little crowd of people were gathered 
on the edge of the precipitous slope. The remains 
of a small car lay upside-down, partially concealed 
by a huge volume of smoke and steam and with little 
flames bursting from the petrol tank. A few yards 
away something was stretched upon the ground, 
covered by a mackintosh sheet. Mr. Billingham 
touched the driver upon the arm, and by his direc- 
tions the automobile was brought to an abrupt 
standstill. 

““T shouldn’t come on, Miss Madelon,”’ he 
advised. “Let the chauffeur back with you 
to the corner. The Marquis and I will see if there 
is anything to be done.” 

Madelon was looking straight ahead of her. 
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The colour had left her cheeks, but her voice was 
quite steady. 

‘The little red car!” she exclaimed. 

Mr. Billingham nodded. 

“IT thought it might be,” he assented. “I’m 
afraid by the way they’ve covered the body up 
there isn’t much left of poor Captain Bruntingford.” 

Madelon half closed her eyes. : 

“1 think perhaps you are right,” she murmured. 
“‘ Please come back to me soon.”’ 

The car was reversed slowly to the corner and 
left in a safe place. From below a large police 
motor van came tearing up the hill, and from above 
a doctor’s automobile from La Turbie was winding 
its way to the scene of the disaster. Mr. Billingham 
and the Marquis joined the little crowd of people. 
No one seemed to know much of what had hap- 
pened. The car had struck the low grey stone wall 
at the side of the road and turned over. The 
driver was apparently quite dead ; his neck must 
have been broken. 

“Better let me see,” Mr. Billingham sug- 
gested. “I’m not a medical man, but I did a little 
amateur surgery in the war.” 

They made way for him and he lifted the water- 
proof cover. When, a few moments later, he rose 
from his knees, most of his healthy colour had 
departed. The doctor from above and a police 
commissaire from below arrived almost together. 
Mr. Billingham took the Marquis by the arm and 
led him a little way down the hill. They could see 
the marks of the car, could see where it had appar- 
ently skidded and overturned. About twenty or 
thirty paces farther on was a small villa, enclosed by 
a high wall of white plaster. Mr. Billingham looked 
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at it speculatively. Then he looked back at the 
little group, at the police commissaire and the 
doctor both bending over the prostrate form. An 
ambulance which had followed the police car was 
now drawn up. 

“Guess there’s nothing else we can do,’”’ Mr. 
Billingham said. ‘“‘ We'll get back to Miss Made- 
lon.” 

They returned, Mr. Billingham thoughtful and 
curiously silent. The Marquis answered the en- 
quiry in his niece’s eyes with a grave little nod. 

‘““A very serious affair, I am afraid, my dear,” 
he told her kindly. ‘‘ The car seems to have struck 
the wall, skidded, and overturned. Poor fellow ! 
He is quite dead.”’ 

‘* How terrible !”’ Madelon murmured. “ And 
how strange,”’ she added, a moment later. “TI 
saw him drive once or twice and | thought he was 
especially skilful. The roads are not slippery. 
Why should he skid ?”’ 

Mr. Billingham came back from his brown 
study. 

““T should say,’”’ he remarked, “ that it was not 
exactly a skid. He lost control of the machine.” 

‘ But why ? ”’ Madelon demanded. 

Mr. Billingham pointed to the little pink villa 
behind the high, plastered wall. . 

““ Because the poor fellow was shot—probably 
from that villa—on his way up the hill,” he an- 
nounced gravely. “* Naturally he lost control of 
the car and over it went. As a matter of fact his 
neck was broken as well.” 

“You mean that he was murdered ?’’ Madelon 
gasped. 

“Not the slightest doubt about it,” Mr. Bil- 
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lingham replied. “ He was shot well on the left- 
hand side, and there seems to be no cover anywhere 
near except from that villa. I heard one of the 
labourers say that they heard the report of a tyre- 
burst. As a matter of fact it must have been the 
report of the rifle.”’ 

“Did you tell the commissaire?’’ Madelon 
asked, as they started off on their homeward 
journey. 

Mr. Billingham shook his head. 

“He didn’t need any telling,” he replied. 
‘* Neither he nor the doctor can make any mistake 
about that. What I am curious about,” he went 
on, “is just this. There’s a heap of talk about the 
way accidents and sudden deaths and motor catas- 
trophes are hushed up in this part of the world. 
Now we shall be able to judge for ourselves.” 


A few days later the very suave functionary who 
presided over the lives and liberties of the Moné- 
gasques received a call from Mr. Billingham. He 
welcomed him with cordiality. 

“ Official or unofficial ?’’ was his first question. 

Mr. Billingham considered the matter. 

“* Because,” the other continued, “‘ officially I can 
be dumb ; unofficially I am able to remember that 
we are good friends, that you have done us services, 
that you are not one of those people who go about 
making trouble unnecessarily.” 

“My visit is unofficial,” Mr. Billingham an- 
nounced. “I came to ask whether you have 
formed any conclusions as to how that poor fellow 
came by his death—the fellow in the little red 
motor-car.”’ 


The police functionary shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘“Our roads are dangerous to those not accus- 
tomed to them,’’ he declared. 

“No one,” Mr. Billingham retorted, ‘‘ can drive 
a car successfully with a bullet wound in his heart.” 

The functionary stroked his chin. 

‘* You noticed that, too ?”’ he observed. 

‘JT did,” Mr. Billingham replied. “I also 
noticed that the only very brief report of the 
accident described it as being due to a skid and 
Captain Bruntingford’s death due to a broken 
neck.”’ 

‘““His neck certainly was broken,’’ the other 
remarked——“‘ a sufficient cause of death, I think.”’ 

“Have you no curiosity,’ Mr. Billingham 
enquired, “ as to the bullet wound ?”’ 

The other shook his head. 

‘We are never curious here about these things,’’ 
he observed. “‘ Besides, what good purpose 1s 
served by destroying what is after all an amiable 
fiction? It is better for the world to believe that 
this young man died of a broken neck through a 
motor accident than that he shot himself.” 

“Shot himself?” Mr. Billingham murmured. 
“Ah! ... By the by, was the weapon found ?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” the police functionary 
admitted. “‘’To tell you the truth, I sent two 
men up to search, but they were unsuccessful. 
There were a good many men at work in the fields 
and on the roads, and I am afraid that anything in 
the way of fire-arms is looked upon as a rather 
desirable acquisition amongst these people.” 

‘“T follow you,” Mr. Billingham murmured. 
“You know that J am not a chatterbox. For the 
moment, nothing more | Oblige me with one piece 
of information.” 
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** By all means.” 

‘I should like the dossiers of the inmates of the 
little villa—‘ Les Muimosas’ it is called—quite 
close to where the young man met with his accident.” 

The police functionary looked across at his 
visitor keenly. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

Mr. Billingham shrugged his shoulders. 

“An idea,” he replied. 

‘They shall be at your hotel within two hours,” 
the other promised. “In the meantime . 

“We are of one mind,” Mr. Billingham declared. 
“The young man must have friends, probably 
relations. Let it remain as a broken neck. But 
be sure I have my dossiers. There is one thing 
more, too. If any of Captain Bruntingford’s busi- 
ness friends should come over from England, will, 
you ask them to favour me with a call?” 

‘With pleasure,’’ was the ready response. 





It was one of the pleasing practices of Mr. 
Billingham’s cleanly life to perform certain acrobatic 
exercises in his bathroom every morning. He was 
lying upon his back, pummelling his stomach with 
both fists and indulging at the same time in deep 
breathing, when a knock at the door, the next 
morning, disturbed his praiseworthy efforts at 
maintaining his physical condition. 

“What is it? ’’ he demanded, sitting up. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir,”” was the floor- 
waiter’s reply. 

Mr. Billingham reflected for a moment. 

‘““Show the gentleman into the sa/oz,”’ he di- 
rected, “and leave his card on my teatray.”’ 


The footsteps outside passed along. Mr. Bill- 
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ingham abandoned further attempts to reduce his 
girth and jumped into his bath. Five minutes 
later, with tousled hair and glowing face, he picked 
up the card which reposed upon his tray. 


“MR. JAMES H. BERRY.” 
And underneath in small type— 


Berry and Bruntingford, 
Private Inquiry Agency.” 


Mr. Billingham poured himself out a cup of 
tea and, with it in his hand, passed through to his 
salon. A small man, with sandy hair and an in- 
different complexion, wearing gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles and obviously of furtive habits, rose to his 
feet as he entered. 

“Mr. Billingham, sir,” he said, ‘I fear that I 
have disturbed you too early.” 

“Don’t you worry,’’ was the cheerful reply. 
‘We get up a trifle late here. Monte Carlo isn’t 
New York, or London either for that matter. Glad 
to see you, sir.” 

He shook hands and waved his visitor to a chair. 

“You are Captain Bruntingford’s partner, I 
gather,’ he went on. “ Terrible affair! What was 
the game out here, eh?” 

Mr. Berry felt his breath being taken away. He 
removed his spectacles and polished them. 

“Tam very much disturbed, Mr. Billingham,” 
he confided. “The news of this accident to 
Captain Bruntingford was a great shock.” 

“ Accident ?”’ Mr. Billingham repeated. 

His visitor nodded gravely. 
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““He was, I understand, killed in a motor 
accident.” 

‘* I guess not,” Mr. Billingham objected. “ He 
was murdered.” 

The little man jumped almost out of his chair. 
Then he leaned forward and looked at Mr. Billing- 
ham, his hands gripping its sides. 

‘You don’t mean that ?”’ he gasped. 

‘““T surely do,” Mr. Billingham replied. ‘“ He 
was shot through the heart. That’s how the 
motor accident happened.” 

There was no doubt about it that Mr. Berry 
was not only taken by surprise but that he was 
deeply moved. He dabbed his forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

“I told Bruntingford,” he declared, “that it 
wasn’t our class of business. Too risky and not, 
enough to it! He wouldn’t listen to reason. 
Murdered ! Good God! They didn’t tell me this 
at the police-station.” 

‘They wouldn’t,” was the curt rejoinder. 
‘““ Murders and suicides never happen in Monte 
Carlo—just accidents, that’s all |” 

“Well, well, well!’ Mr. Berry exclaimed 
helplessly. ‘‘ To think they’d go as far as that !” 

‘““Who’s ‘they’ ?”’ Mr. Billingham demanded. 

His visitor shivered. 

‘“ How much do you know ?”’ he asked. 

“ Nothing,” Mr. Billingham confessed. 

“Where do you come in, then?” the other 
enquired, a little puzzled. 

‘““T don’t come in,” Mr. Billingham admitted. 
“T want to. I should like to take on Brunt- 
ingford’s job—whatever it was. That is, unless 
you're going to take it on yourself ?”’ 
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Mr. Berry dabbed his forehead again. 

‘Take it on myself!’ he repeated. “Id 
sooner starve first. It ain’t my idea of pleasant 
business, sir, and that’s a fact.” 

“No?” Mr. Billingham murmured sym- 
pathetically. 

‘Give me the making of a divorce case, or the 
chance of collecting evidence in a slander job, or 
even a bit of blackmail, and I’m on the spot,” Mr. 
Berry continued. ‘‘ When it comes to these big 
things with desperate people up against one—well, 
all I say is ‘take the job somewhere else.’ It’s 
what I told Bruntingford, only he wasn’t having 
any. He’d got used to these tough affairs in the 
Army.” 

‘“Put me wise about this,’ Mr. Billingham 
begged. ‘I’m interested.” 

Mr. Berry cleared his throat. Somehow or 
other this powerful pink-and-white-looking man, 
in his bath robe, still glowing from his exercises, 
inspired him with confidence. He accepted a 
cigarette, and Mr. Billingham, after a moment’s 
departure from the room, returned with another 
cup of tea, helped himself to a cigar, and, crossing 
his legs, settled down in an easy-chair, with a liberal 
display of underclothes. 

‘“ Bruntingford was after forty thousand pounds,”’ 
Mr. Berry explained. “I never believed he’d 
get it, and he didn’t. He got something else 
instead, and it’s my belief that the next person who 
goes after that forty thousand will get his the same 
way.” 

“What is it?” Mr. Billingham enquired. 
‘ Stolen money ? ” 

‘’ Blood-money !”’ was the hushed reply. 
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‘“You’ve got me guessing,” Mr. Billingham 
confessed. 

66 Eh P 99 

‘“ What kind of blood-money ?”’ 

Mr. Berry hitched his chair a little closer. 

“The Johnny who first came to see Brunting- 
ford,” he confided, “was one of them foreign 
Jews, and he was marked down for trouble right 
enough. Never came except after dusk, and he 
was scared stiff if ever there was a footstep on the 
stairs. Got a cough, he had, too, enough to split 
him open. I didn’t understand a word of their 
lingo. Bruntingford had to tell me afterwards, 
It seems the little chap was a Russian—had been 
in the police, and got into trouble. He bolted 
from Russia and brought some of the papers from 
headquarters with him. It was through these 
he got on to the game. The Russian Government, 
if there is such a thing, want that chap Kitilsky 
who ran things there for a bit after they wiped the 
Tsar out. He escaped when the Bolshevists 
took hold, but he’s alive still and they want 
him.” 

“Why?” Mr. Billingham demanded. 

“Got some papers, for one thing,” Mr. Berry 
confided, “* and they believe he knows where there's 
some stolen gold hidden. Anyhow, they want him 
bad. Ten thousand pounds reward they offered. 
The little chap, just before he hopped it, got on to 
the lay. He reckoned Kitilsky was living at a villa 
somewhere back of Monte Carlo. He daren't 
leave London himself, though, and daren’t claim 
the reward. He wanted Bruntingford to take 
hold and see what arrangements he could make. 
He found most of the money and Bruntingford 
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came out here. Looks as though he had discovered 
his man if your story’s the truth.” 

“* T guess that’s so.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Mr. Billingham 
proffered a cigar, which was promptly accepted. 

“You going on with this show?” the latter 
enguired. 

Mr. Berry hesitated. There was a cunning 
gleam in his eyes. 

‘““I’m none too keen,’ he confessed. ‘I'd 
rather sell my share.” 

‘Your share P” 

“ The reward.” 

Mr. Billingham smiled. 

‘You mean you'd like to get home with a sound 
skin.” 

‘““T was never one of the fighting sort,” Mr, 
Berry admitted apologetically. 

“T tell you what I'll do,” Mr. Billingham sug- 
pested. ‘I'll look into this matter. I can’t say 
ve got properly the hang of it yet, but I’d kinder 
like to say a word or two to some one in that villa.” 

“You're tackling it yourself?” Mr. Berry 
asked, with a shiver. 

““T guess so,” Mr. Billinghatn admitted. “I 
don’t know as I see clearly as to the financial side of 
it yet, but I'll give you a third of anything I pick 
u Ri 

Pt It’s a go?” was the eager reply. “I'll stay 
here for a few days on the chance.” 

Mr. Berry brought his visit to a close. He 
looked around the room wonderingly. 

‘What are you taking this on for?” he de- 
manded. ‘“‘ You seem to have plenty of the stuff 
already—living here like a prince |!” 
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Mr. Billingham smiled. 

‘““ Appearances are sometimes deceptive,’’ he 
sounded: as he showed his guest out. “ Besides, 
there is always the adventure !”’ 


Mr. Billingham, later in the morning, drove 
up to the Villa des Mimosas in a closed car which 
he had hired in the Casino Square. He passed 
the crumpled-up remains of the little red automobile, 
and descended in a few moments before a huge 
\nail-studded door let into the plastered wall. He 
pushed down the iron handle with a jerk, but found, 
as he had expected, that it was fastened on the other 
side. Rather to his surprise, however, after scarcely 
a moment’s delay a little click was heard and the 
door was released by means of a catch from within. 
He stepped into a narrow stretch of garden ; un- 
cared for and overgrown with weeds. The front 
door of the villa had been opened and upon the 
threshold a woman was standing. Mr. Billingham 
recognised her at once as an hadbituée of the Casino— 
a florid-looking woman with too much flesh, too 
much jewellery, ill-powdered and besmeared with 
rouge. She was untidily dressed. Her hair was 
tousled. ‘There was a hole in her black felt slippers. 
After the somewhat tense sensations of his impend- 
ing arrival, Mr. Billingham was conscious of a 
curious sense of something inadequate in the 
situation. His surprise was increased when the 
woman addressed him in English. 

““ Are you the English doctor ?”’ she enquired. 

‘“ American,” Mr. Billingham replied, with ready 
presence of mind. 

“The same thing,” she muttered. “ Come 
in.” 
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She closed the door carefully behind him. Mr. 
Billingham caught a glimpse of an unkempt-looking 
man securing the outside gate. The hall of the 
villa was dirty, ill-kept, and almost devoid of 
furniture. | 

The woman paused there. She spoke in a hoarse, 
husky whisper. 

“TI don’t know that you can do anything,’”’ she 
said. “It’s about all up. He wouldn’t have a 
doctor before, though. The only chance is you 
might be able to keep him going for a week or 
two.” 

‘“‘ Let me see him,” Mr. Billingham enjoined. 

She opened one of the doors which led out of the 
hall. Mr. Billingham found himself in what 
might have once been the sa/on of the villa, but was 
now a nondescript apartment, containing only a 
few oddments of furniture, heavy with cigarette 
smoke, malodorous from the closed windows and 
reminiscences of past meals. Although it was a 
brilliantly sunny morning, a pair of shabby curtains 
were completely drawn—the light in the room was 
so dim, indeed, that Mr. Billingham nearly blinked. 
There was heat coming somewhere from a closed 
stove, and stretched upon a sofa by its side was the 
emaciated figure of a man wrapped in a dressing- 
gown. His throat was so skinny that its cords 
seemed to stand out almost singly. His deep 
sunken eyes were unnaturally large, brilliant with 
an uncanny light. His white face was disfigured by 
many days’ growth of black and stubbly beard, 
his fingers were yellow with the stain of nicotine. 
By the side of his couch was a small table and a 
miniature roulette board. Close to it was the 
seat from which the woman had risen. By the 
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side of the roulette board was a strip of paper and a 
pencil. ‘The man spoke to the woman in a language 
of which Mr. Billingham knew nothing, and 
pointed to her seat. She replied soothingly. He 
shook his head and broke out once more. Then 
he coughed. She leaned over and patted his 
shoulder. 

“You had better wait for a moment,”’ she said, 
turning to Mr, Billingham. ‘“ Every day we do 
this,” she went on, pointing to the board, ‘‘ We 
spin twenty numbers, I take the results down and 
go to the Casino and back the same numbers in the 
sameorder. It is the only thing which distracts his 
thoughts since he cannot go himself. We have 
finished seventeen. Wil] you wait?” 

‘I will wait,” Mr, Billingham agreed. 

The woman resumed her seat, threw in the ball 
and turned the wheel. The man leaned over, 
watching it eagerly, He took note of the number 
with a little air of satisfaction and muttered some- 
thing, whilst the woman scribbled it down in pencil 
upon her list. Twice more the operation was 
repeated. Then the man leaned back, He spoke 
a few faint words ; apparently in Russian. The 
woman appeared to assent and he closed his 
eyes, She drew Mr. Billingham a little on one 
side. 

“He wants me to hurry off to the Casino,” she 
explained. “‘ He says if ] do so he will let you 
examine him.” 

Mr. Billingham opened his mouth and closed it 
again. There were tears streaming down the 
woman’s terrible face; a sob choked in her 
throat. 

Tam afraid,” Mr, Billingham began—-— 
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He stopped short. The door was opened. 
A man stood there ; corpulent, unprepossessing. 
He wore only a pair of black trousers and a flannel 
shirt. He was the man who had closed the gate. 
He spoke to the woman ; again in that incompre- 
hensible jargon. She listened and turned towards 
Mr. Billingham. Her face had hardened, her tone 
was suspicious. 

‘There is a man here who says that he is the 
doctor,’”” she announced. 

‘““He is probably right,” Mr. Billingham ad- 
mitted. 

‘*'Who are you, then ?”’ she demanded. 

‘“‘T came to see who fired the shot from this villa 
which killed Bruntingford,” Mr. Billingham de- 
clared, keeping his hand near his hip-pocket and 
his eyes wandering from the woman to the 
man. 

The woman’s face had been terrible before, 
but something of real. fury gave it for a moment 
almost a diabolical expression. Her lips were 
parted. She remained, however, unexpectedly 
silent. There was a moan—a low moan but ending 
in a still more terrible sound—from the man upon 
the couch. 

‘The doctor |”? Mr. Billingham exclaimed. 

She called out something to the servitor. A little 
dark man with a black bagentered. She pointed to 
the couch. 

“* Go out and wait,’’ she ordered Mr. Billingham. 

He went into the dirty hall and sat upon a 
crazy cane chair. ‘The atmosphere of the place 
stifled him. Presently he withdrew the bolts from 
the big door and found his way out into the tangled 
wilderness of garden which still remained beautiful. 
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He wiped the perspiration from his forehead and 
waited. It was probably half an hour before any- 
thing happened. Then the woman came out. 
She advanced slowly towards him, and Mr. Billing- 
ham—who had seldom known fear—was conscious 
of a strange new sensation in his veins ; a feeling 
that the sun had passed from the heavens and that 
there was sulphur in the air. 

“You came to find out who fired that shot,’’ she 
said. “I did.” 

“Why ?”’ he demanded. 

“That he should end his days a free man,” was 
the solemn answer. “That has arrived. Are 
you of the police? I am ready!” 

Mr. Billingham shook his head. 

“The police do not know,” he assured her 
hoarsely. ‘‘ What about him ?”’ . 

“He is dead,” she announced. “‘ He died— 
just then.” 

Mr. Billingham twirled his hat in his hand. It 
was so sordid, incomprehensible, amazingly unreal. 
Through a little clump of olive trees, he saw that the 
gate remained open. 


‘““ My affair here is finished,” he said. “TI will 
go.” 
She nodded. 


““Go!’’ she, assented... . “ You are for- 
tunate,’’ she added, a moment or two later, “ that 
you did not come a few days ago with your 
question.” 

“You know, of course, that there was a great 
reward for information about him ?”’ 

‘““T have known it for years,” she admitted. 
‘Nevertheless I kept him hidden. We had 
always two foes to fight—-spies and starvation.” 
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‘“‘ And now about yourself ?’’ he asked. 

She stared at him. Another button of her dress 
had given way. She seemed more ragged than 
ever. 

“Myself !’’ she repeated. “‘ What does it 
matter ? He 1s dead!” | 


38 : THE SYMBOL IN THE BOOT 


R. BILLINGHAM, attracted always by 

the unusual, paused in his early mornin 
stroll through the clean streets, the fiewerbedecked 
squares and along the glorious Terrace of Monte 
Carlo, to de es with some surprise the extraordinary 
spectacle of a man seated before one of the tables 
outside the Café de Paris fast asleep. The place 
was almost deserted, save for the sprinkling of 
visitors who came to take their early morning 
déjeuners in the sunshine, and Ben Hassim, the 
swarthy vendor of carpets, who stood patiently in 
the background, taking apparently no interest what- 
ever in his immediate surroundings, yet with a 
curious air of watchfulness in his attitude and 
shining out of his black eyes. ‘The young man who 
had attracted Mr. Billingham’s attention was seated 
at one of the tables a little removed from the others 
and was sleeping peacefully and apparently naturally. 
It was obvious to an haditué of the place, however, 
that so unusual a proceeding would before long 
evoke interference from the authorities. A waiter 
had already called the attention of a maitre a’ hétel to 
his presence ; a gendarme from the Square had 
halted in his promenade and seemed to be con- 
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templating action. Mr. Billingham approached, 
leaned over the sleeping man, sniffed the air for a 
moment and became immediately interested. He 
summoned the maitre a’ hétel. 

“Flow long has he been here?” he enquired, 
indicating the recumbent figure, 

“Since the place was opened, monsieur,” the 
man replied. “ It seems probable that he spent a 
great portion of the night here. It is time he 
moved on. 

Mr. Billingham produced a_ twenty-franc 
note, 

“Will you Jet him remain for ten minutes 
longer?” he begged. “I shall return by then. 
I am going to the chemist’s. The young man is 
suffering from the effects of some drug.” 

The twenty-franc note resulted in the usual . 
miracle, and on Mr. Billingham’s return, in less 
than the time he had stated, he found the object of 
his solicitude still asleep. He poured a little 
powder into a wineglassful of soda-water and took 
the young man firmly by the arm. 

‘You must wake up,’’ he said. 

At the second injunction the sleeper opened his 
eyes and stared around him in a dazed fashion. 
Mr. Billingham thrust the wineglass into his 
fingers, 

“* Drink this,” he ordered. 

The young man obeyed. Then he blinked 
several times, stared around him again, and finally 
looked hard at Mr. Billingham. 

“ How did I get here, and who are you?” he 
demanded. 

‘ How you got here is the question we've all 
been asking,” Mr. Billingham replied. ‘‘ As for 
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me, I’m just an Arférican viéitor, staying at the 
hotel yonder. My name is Billingham.” 

The young man shook himself. He was 4 sun- 
burnt, pood-looking fellow and had a sdldierly air 
notwithstanding his crumpled clothes, somewhat 
dishevelled appearance, and the fact, disclosed by 
the shape of his boots, that oné leg was a little longer 
than the other. 

Well,” he déclared, “ they got me first time. 
Druggéd arid robbed, I suppose.” 

He openéd his coat and drew out 4 pocket-book. 
A cénsiderable tumber of mille notes were there; 
some visiting-cards, and an odd letter or two. 

‘““ They’ve left you some money, at any rate,” 
Mr. Billingham observed. 

The young man returnéd the casé to his pocket. 

‘““Yes,”’ he assented. ‘“ They haven’t touched 
that. They’ve taken the packet, though.” 

He pressed his disabled foot on to the ground 
for a moment, and leaned once more back in his 
chair, 

“Anything valuable?’ Mr. Billingham asked. 
“Do you watit to get in touch with the police ? 
I’m rather close to the chief here.” 

_ The other shook his head. 

“The packet,” he confided, dropping his voice 
a little, “19 not quite so valtiable as the people who 
stole it imagine. All the same I think I had better 
be getting along. They'll be after me again as 
soon ad they find out.” | 

He rose to his feet a little unsteadily. There was 
still rather a drawn look about his face. 

‘* Say, where are you staying ?”’ Mr. Billingham 
enquired. 

“ Close héte-—at the Robespierre.” 
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“Til walk down with you if you like,” his 
rescuer suggested. ‘“‘I’m just out to stroll 
about.” 

‘Tt would be very kind of you,” was the grateful 
acknowledgment. “ To tell you the truth 1’m still 
feeling a little giddy.” 

He picked up his rubber-tipped stick and leaned 
for a moment heavily upon it. Ben Hassim, the 
vendor of carpets, who had advanced slowly nearer 
and nearer, salaamed as he accosted them. His 
white teeth flashed and his smile was as irresistible 
as ever. Nevertheless, there was a gleam of 
anxiety in his dark eyes. 

‘‘Has the young gentleman been robbed of 
anything valuable?” he asked anxiously. 

“Why should you think that he had?” Mr. 
Billingham rejoined. | 
Hassim patiently deposited one of the rugs, 
which was slipping from his shoulder, upon the 

back of a chair. 

‘““ Because it was I who brought him down 
here,’’ he confided. “I found him up in Beauso- 
leil. He was on a chair in front of a restaurant— 
not a good restaurant. I knew that if he stayed 
there it would be ill for him. I brought him here. 
I was waiting until he awoke.” 

The young man’s hand went towards his pocket, 
but Hassim’s arresting gesture was full of dignity. 

““T desire nothing,” he said. ‘‘ Only I wish 
to be assured that the gentleman has not been 
robbed.” 

The latter thrust the twenty-franc note back 
into his pocket. 

“Curiously enough I have not,” he replied. 
“Something was taken from my pocket, but it 
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was of no value to anybody. Anything I had with 
me,”’ he added, looking intently at Hassim, “* which 
is of value, I still possess.” 

Once more Hassim salaamed. He gathered up 
his rugs and retreated. They both looked after 
him curiously. | 

“That’s a quaint fellow,” the young man 
remarked. 

“Got something at the back of his mind about 
you,” Mr. Billingham mused, as they walked slowly 
off together. ... 

‘““My name is Powell—Leonard Powell,” the 
young man volunteered, after a moment’s silence. 
“I suppose you think that I’ve been making a 
night of it?” 

‘ Kinder looks like it,’’ his companion assented, 

“Well, I haven’t. I’m here on a special errand. 
I knew I was being watched and I went up to dine 
at the quietest place 1 know of—right at the back 
of the town here. I had half a bottle of wine and 
a liqueur brandy. The last thing I remember was 
paying my bill.” 

‘* Any ladies about ?”’ 

“Not a sign of one,” was the emphatic reply. 

“Sounds kind of interesting,” Mr. Billingham 
observed, as they neared the hotel. “Sure you 
don’t want me to get you in right with the police?” 

The young man shook his head. : 

** The police couldn’t help me,” he confided. 
“If you like to come in an have your morning 
coffee with me, I’ll tell you just the little more there 
is to be told.” 

Mr. Billingham accepted with alacrity. They 
made their way into the almost deserted salon of 
the hotel and the young man, after a few minutes’ 
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absence for a wash and a change of linen, seated 
himself at the table opposite his guest. His 
clothes were well-cut, but a trifle shabby. He was, 
however, entirely presentable and Mr. Billingham 
found his original impressions confirmed. 

“Read that first,” Powell enjoined, producing 
a long newspaper cutting from The Times, “I 
found it in the personal column a fortnight 

0.” : 


Mr. Billingham adjusted his glasses and read :— 


“ WANTED. Ex-officer or young man of 
courage, willing to risk his life in a dangerous 
enterprise. Adequate remuneration. Ne hard- 
ship, but real danger. Applicant must produce 
unexceptianable references and be unmarvried.— 
Apply Box B. 791. The Times, E.C.4.” 


“T saw this,” Mr. Billingham declared, tapping 
the cutting with his forefinger. “I remember 
wondering at the time whether it was genuine.” 

‘IT should think it is probably genuine enough, 
judging from last night,” the young man observed. 
‘“ Anyhow, I answered the advertisement, I happen 
to havea few decent medals and a pretty good record, 
and I got the job. I was passed through three 
hands before I] came to the principal, I can't 
tell you his name, but he is the head of the greatest 
financial and exploration company in the world. 
The job when I got it seemed almost ludicrously 
simple. I waa to bring a packet here and deliver 
it safely to the person for whom it was intended,” 

“Sounds pie to me,” Mr. Billingham com- 
mented. ‘‘ Why don’t you deliver it and get it 
off your chest ?” 
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“It isn’t quite so simple as that. Even the 
person who entrusted me with the commission 
didn’t know exactly who would come for the 
packet. They could only tell me how to recognise 
him when he did arrive. Meanwhile, as they 
warned me, there’s an ugly crowd around, who 
would like apparently to nobble me and get hold of 
it, whatever it may be.’ 

Mr. Billingham for the first time felt inclined 
to doubt his companion’s dona fides. His story 
on the face of it was scarcely convincing. 

‘“Do you know what this mysterious packet of 
yours contains ?’’ he enquired. 

‘“ Not an idea,” the young man confessed. 

“Do you know what sort of person you have to 
look out for ?” 

“He isn’t an ordinary personage,’’ was the 
somewhat hesitating reply. “I shall probably 
know when he is here.” 

Mr. Billingham coughed. The greatest in the 
world are not infallible. For once in his life he had 
arrived at a wrong decision. 

“Well,” he remarked, as he pushed back his 
chair and rose, “I wish you luck. I must be 
getting along.” 

The young man walked with him to the door. 
The air was filled with soft sunlight and the faintest 
of southern breezes stirred the leaves of the trees 
in the gardens on their left. The hour was still 
early and there were few people about. A dark- 
skirined denizen of some southern race was reading 
a newspaper in the little railed-off space in front of 
the hotel. Powell glanced towards him with 
a frown. 

‘* Another of the brutes |!” he muttered. “ On 
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guard, I suppose. . . . Well, epee sir. 
hank you very much for your help.” 

Mr. Billingham, whose interest in the affair 
had experienced a slight revival, had a question 
to ask, but his companion had already left him. 
Just before he reached the opposite side of the way, 
he turned around, conscious of an unusual noise. 
An elderly gentleman of military appearance was 
knocking the stone balustrade behind which the 
solitary occupant of the hotel piazza was seated— 
knocking it with the obvious intention of attracting 
the dark-skinned foreigner’s notice. Mr. Billing- 
ham paused on the pretence of lighting a cigarette. 
He saw the young man who had been reading the 
newspaper rise to his feet and he heard the exchange 
of a few sentences in the strangest language to which 
he had ever listened. After a moment or two, the 
foreigner, with a curious little bow, resumed his 
seat, and the elderly gentleman, who had accosted 
him, turned towards the gardens. Mr. Billingham, 
as he passed, beamed at him amiably. 

. if I’m not taking a liberty, sir,” he said, “I 
should very much like to know what language 
that might have been you were talking just 
now. Don’t seem to mej that I’ve ever heard it 
before.” | 

““T don’t suppose you have, sir,” was the not 
ungracious reply. “I don’t suppose there’s 
another white man in the place except myself who 
can speak it. It’s the language of a God-forsaken 
little country right at the back end of Mesopotamia. 
I had a draft of the natives in a regiment I com- 
manded during the war.” 

Mr. Billingham fell into step with his companion 
and signified his interest monosyllabically. 
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‘Gave me quite a start to see that young man 
seated there in European clothes,” the latter 
continued. ‘‘ This place is full, of course, of Anglo- 
Indians, and there are a few Egyptians, but an 
Arab of that young man’s race very seldom finds his 
way into civilisation. Damned fine fellows they 
are, too, most of them !” 

‘““Did he explain his presence here?” Mr. 
Billingham enquired. 

His companion smiled—a smile with which was 
associated a slight grimace. 

“He did not,” he admitted. ‘“‘ He seemed 
rather disturbed at my recognition, but in the 
politest possible manner he told me to go to the 
devil. . . . I wish you good-morning, sir. I am 
due at my barber’s.” .. . 

The Marquis de Félan, Mr. Billingham’s friend 
and confederate, was in high spirits that evening. 
He had won almost as much in the afternoon on 
his two favourite numbers as he had lost the evening 
before, and he insisted upon paying for the dinner 
with the money which he had previously borrowed 
from his guest. 

““At roulette,’’ he declared didactically, “all 
that is needed is confidence. [ say to myself 
“my numbers will arrive—they shall arrive.’ I 
see them arriving and behold they follow one 
another. But for the unfortunate closing of the 
tables in the Club at eight o’clock I firmly believe 
that my winnings this evening would have been 
enormous.” 

“You did pretty well as it was, didn’t you?” 
Mr. Billingham asked. 

The Marquis hesitated. 

“ T was on the point of doing well,” he confided. 
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“I had re-established myself. A little more 
capital__—” 

‘“As a matter of fact”? Mr. Billingham inter- 
rupted, “a little more capital is what we all need. 
What about you, Miss Madelon ? ” 

Madelon opened her purse and disclosed its 
contents. 

‘“‘T am, what you call, nearly on the rocks,” 
she admitted. “I have a hundred-franc note, 
perhaps two hundred francs’ worth of counters, 
and a five-hundred-franc note at home in my 
stocking.” 

‘At home,” the Marquis repeated disconsolately, 
‘““T was rather hoping 7 

‘“ Quite impossible,” Madelon pronounced firmly. 
‘““ My last five hundred francs does not go to the 
tables. Dear chief,” she went on, turning to her | 
neighbour, “the time has arrived for us to act. 
Ts there nobody here we can rob?” 

Mr. Billingham shook his head sorrowfully. 

“TI can think of no one,” he confessed, “ whom 
we can rob safely and honestly.” 

“One might perhaps draw the line a little less 
rigidly,” the Marquis suggested, polishing his 
eyeglass. 

““T’m not out to look for trouble,” Mr. Billing- 
ham grunted. ‘No, thank you! I guess if 
you're up a gum tree, Marquis, the croupiers at 
the Sporting Club have raked in the bits, I myself 
have not touched that whip-up for charity we worked 
Mrs. Groosens for. And as for Miss Madelon, 
you know her position.” 

Madelon shrugged her shoulders with a little 
gesture of despair. The Marquis hastened to 
explain. 
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"A loan, my dear!” he insisted. ‘I owe 
you money. I admit it. All shall be paid. In 
the meantime, however, our need for capital is 
somewhat urgent. 1am delighted to hear that our 
friend is in a position to make us a small advance 
if necessary.’’ 

Mr. Billingham 1s in a position to do nothing 
of the sort,’’ Madelon replied. “You have 
borrowed all my money, uncle. That must be 
enough for you. Think of some way of earning 
it. ‘We will all help. We are an amazing trio— 
unscrupulous, clever, brave ! We are surrounded 
by pleasure-seekers and fools. ‘There must be 
some means by which they can be induced to add 
to our exchequer.” 

“Guess it’s up to you to sound the tocsin, 
Marquis,’’ Mr. Billingham declared. “‘ You need 
the money. We don’t happen to, just at the 
moment. Do you get me?” 

The Marquis coughed. 

‘“In a partnership like ours,” he began, “a 
certain community of interest as regards 

Cut it out!” Mr. Billingham interrupted 
brutally. “ You’ve had your share of everything 
we've done. You've borrowed from your niece, 
you've borrowed from me. If you can’t win, 
quit it 1” 

“One needs capital,” the Marquis gee Sei 
“Besides playing my numbers I have perfected a 
system which will infallibly bring me in a profit 
as soon as I get it started.” 

“Sell it to one of my _ fellow-countrymen,”’ 
Mr. Billingham advised. ‘‘ There are three or 
four hundred of them landing to-morrow morning. 


Three or four hundred Americans plumb full of 
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the stuff, with fat pocket-books and large letters of 
credit |” 

The Marquis’ eyes glistened wistfully as he 
toyed with his eyeglass. Suddenly he arrived at 
an heroic decision. 

““T shall go down to the quay,” he announced. 
“* T shall offer my services as guide. I will compete 
with that brawny ruffian from Cook’s.” 

Mr. Billingham smiled incredulously. He said 
nothing, but the effect of the smile was potent. 

“You think that I would not do that?” his 
vis-a-vis demanded. 

““T'll match you a mille you don’t,’’ was the 
prompt challenge. 

The Marquis hesitated for a moment, gulped 
and made up his mind. 

“Your, wager is accepted,” he declared. ‘“‘ The 
money will be mine.” 

Almost as he spoke tne siren of the great incoming 
steamer rang out its blatant announcement, dwarfing 
all other noises, audible from Mentone to Beaulieu. 
Mr. Billingham smiled once more. 

“Guess you don’t need to worry, Marquis,” 
he observed. ‘No one will be allowed to land 
until to-morrow morning. The first tenderful 
will arrive in the harbour at about nine o’clock, with 
money oozing out of their finger-nails.”’ 

“] shall be there,” was the other’s valiant 
pronouncement. 


Amongst several hundreds of intrepid trans- 
atlantic sightseers, there stepped from the tender 
on to the dock at Monaco, the following morning, 
the illustrious family of the Henry P. Hootermans 
of Chicago. The family consisted of Mrs. Henry 
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P. Hooterman, a short, squat lady with an immense 
capacity for speech, pushing in a crowd, and 
managing her own and every one else’s affairs. 
She was of dark complexion, sallow, and she wore 
huge tortoiseshell spectacles. She carried a jewel 
case, which was somewhat ostentatiously chained 
to her wrist, and in the other hand an umbrella. 
She had flat feet which seemed to always take up 
a little more than their share of room upon the earth, 
and a voice and mien of authority which had won 
for her the position of President of the Society of 
Women Thinkers in her home city. She was 
accompanied by her daughter, Mamie, who had 
some claim to good looks and whose eyes were 
certainly dark and almost beautiful, but whose 
chances of success in life were considerably handi- 
capped by the maternal environment. ‘There were 
also a younger daughter, Sadie, still in her early 
teens, freckled, loquacious and gawky ; a lad, who 
bitterly resented the whole undertaking ; and 
finally Mr. Henry P. Hooterman himself, a tall, 
thin man, sombrely dressed, of pallid complexion, 
who had more the appearance of a Methodist 
minister than the multi-millionaire he was reputed 
to be. This estimable quintette stood upon the 
landing-stage and looked around them. 

“What we need,” Mrs. Henry P. Hooterman 
said firmly, “to give us points about this place, 1s 
a Cook’s man. Hi, you!” she added, lifting her 
umbrella and addressing an individual in a gold- 
laced cap. ‘“‘ Say, are you Cook’s or American 
Express ?”’ 

The functionary in question, who happened 
to be one of the five officers of the standing army 
of Monaco and ignorant of any of the barbarian 
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tongues, turned coldly away. The boy, looking 
upwards, espied a familiar sight. 

‘* Say,” he exclaimed, “ there’s a trolley-car up 
there. I guess if we can make the road we can have 
a ride round.” 

‘‘ Anyway,” his father decided, “‘ we'll be moving 
along.” 

It was at this precise moment that the Marquis, 
who had been talking for a moment to the ship’s 
doctor, with whom he had some slight acquaintance, 
approached. He raised his hat and addressed 
Mrs. Henry P. Hooterman in his own language. 

““ Madame is perhaps in need of some informa- 
tion ?””’ he suggested. 

They all looked at him blankly ; Mamie in frank 
admiration. 

‘““Say, ain’t they some dressers, momma!” 
she exclaimed. 

““Isn’t he cute |” Sadie echoed. 

“Sorry we don’t get you,” Mr. Hooterman 
apologised. “‘ We’re Americans.” 

The Marquis removed his hat once more. 

‘Tt is for that reason,” he explained in English, 
“that I have ventured to address you. It appeared 
to me that you might be in need of some information 
or advice. lama resident here. My services are 
at your disposal.” 

+ The little party were at once interested. 

“Want to show us round, eh?” Mr. Hooter- 
man ventured doubtfully. 

‘That would give me great pleasure,’ the 
Marquis assented. “I might add that I only 
offer my services occasionally. I believe I have the 
honour to address Senator Henry P. Hooterman of 
Chicago.” 
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So far as the countenance of a man whose skin 
was rather like dried-up leather could express 
emotion, it was obvious that Mr. Hooterman was 
pleased. He smiled in wintry fashion. 

“You know me,” he observed. 

‘“Mante Carlo was apprised of your intended 
visit,” the Marquis rejoined with trenchant grandi- 
loquence. ‘‘ It was to meet you that I am here. 
I am not, it is true, a professional guide, but I 
sometimes occupy that position to people of dis- 
tinction. My services are at your disposal for the 
day for the sum of five hundred francs,” 

‘Steep |”? Mr. Hooterman commented. 

‘“ He talks some |”? Mrs. Hooterman agreed. 

‘IT think it would be lovely to be taken round 
by some one who really knows the place,’’ Miss 
Mamie cooed. 

‘That will include your meals and all gratui- 
ties ?’’ Mrs. Hooterman enquired. 

‘Tt will be inclusive,” the Marquis promised. 
‘ Tf you decide to engage me I am at your disposal. 
Otherwise,”” he added, glancing across the quay 
towards another little grou 

** Those horrid Smithsons | ’’ Mamie interrupted, 
“* Dad, fix this up, please.”’ 

“You are engaged,” Mr. Hooterman declared. 
‘Lead on. What shall we do first °” 

Many a time in later days the Marquis’ tone 
shook with emotion when he spoke of that morning, 
It is certain that he carried out his task manfully, 
He deposited the little company in an automobile 
and took them to the Casino. He obtained their 
cartes d’entrée in advance of a long line of their 
fellow passengers——a fact which immensely impressed 
the elder members of the family. He explained 
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the game—to the details of which they listened 
with great earnestness—and at his suggestion 
Mr. Hooterman changed a note for a hundred 
dollars into. counters, which, with the exception 
of a small handful which he retained for purposes 
of instruction, the Marquis distributed amongst 
his companions. 

“Now,” he said, “I will show you how the 
betting is done.” 3 

He placed one of the counters on fourteen and 
one on twenty-nine. One which Mamie thrust 
upon him he placed on “red.” ‘They all watched 
breathlessly. The Marquis gave a little start 
as the ball slipped into its place and the croupier’s 
monotonous voice recited the result. 

““ Quatorze, pair, rouge et manque.” 

The Marquis leaned gallantly across, picked 
up two louis from the ‘‘ rouge’ and handed them 
to Miss Mamie. 

“You have won, mademoiselle,”” he announced. 
“ So, it appears, have I.” 

He accepted thirty-five louis and swept them into 
his pocket. Mr. Hooterman watched him, fas- 
cinated. Mrs. Hooterman nudged her husband. 
Mamie smiled rapturously. 

“Say, did you win all that ?”’ she exclaimed. 

“T did,’’ the Marquis acquiesced blandly. 
“By the by, the original louis belongs to your 
father. Pray take it and place it where you will 
upon the table.” 

He returned the counter and explained further 
the system of staking. Several more ventures were 
essayed without result. Then, as it had been neces- 
sary to leave the boy and Sadie outside, they quitted 
the rooms and embarked upon a_ personally 
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conducted drive to La Turbie and Mentone, wind- 
ing up outside the Arcade which led to Ciro’s. 
The Marquis, who had been sitting in front, gal- 
lantly helped Mrs. Hooterman and Mamie to alight. 

‘It 1s, perhaps, the luncheon hour,” he ventured. 

“Yes, sirree,’’ Mamie assented enthusiastically 
and with great emphasis. 

“You spoke a mouthful, Mr. Guide,’’ Henry 
junior declared. 

The Marquis was aaa but gathered that 
his suggestion was favourably received. They 
made their way along the Arcade until they were 
met by a maitre d’hétel from the restaurant. ‘The 
season was waning and they were welcome guests. 
The manager himself ushered them to a table upon 
the balcony. 

‘With what can I have the pleasure of serving 
Monsieur le Marquis?” he enquired, presenting 
the bill of fare. 

One and all, the little party looked up in amaze- 
ment. The Marquis found them _ strangely 
acquiescent in the matter of the luncheon he ordered. 
They did not even flinch at the idea of cocktails. 
As soon as the waiter had departed Mamie leaned 
forward. 

“Why did that man with the black tie call you 
‘ Marquis’ ?”’ she demanded. 

“It happens to be the title which belongs to 
me,’’ the Marquis explained, dropping his horn- 
rimmed eyeglass and gazing amiably around. 
The luncheon he had ordered consisted, curiously 
enough, of all his favourite dishes and he felt at 
peace with the world. 

“You mean that you are a real Marquis—a 
nobleman ?’’ Mamie persisted. 
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“ My family has been noble for seven hundred 
years,” the Marquis teplied modestly, yet with some 
dignity, “I am the eleventh Marquis de Félan 
and I happen to be also a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire.” 

‘Say, what are you doing in this guide business, 
anyway!” Mr. Hooterman queried, aftefa motent’s 
awed silerice. 

The Marquis shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

‘““T am not in the guide business,” he declared. 
“To tell you the truth I have never before tnder- 
taken such an enterprise. I happén to be tem- 
porarily somewhat embarrassed financially and a 
friend of mine—a compatriot of yours; by the by— 
bet me a considerable sum of money that I would 
not offer my services to a family from your stearher 
and show them Monte Carlo. I took the liberty,” 
he went on, with a little bow towards Mamie, 
“of showing some discrimination, and——well, nous 
voila |” 

“Why, did you ever hear anything like this ?” 
Mamie exclaimed. 

‘““Shucks |” her younger sister murmured. 

“Say, don’t you wear anything if you're a 
Marquis ?’’ Henry junior asked discontentedly. 

“T knew he wasn’t an ordinary guide,” Mrs. 
Hooterman confided under her breath to her 
husband. 

“Here, by the by,” the Marquis continued, 
in high good-humour, “comes the gentleman 
with whom I made the wager and my niece: Permit 
me,” he added, as Mr. Billingham and Madelon 
paused on their way to a table, “to ptesent my 
niece and Mr. Billingham—Mr. Henry P. Hooter- 
man and family.” 
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' Mr. Hooterman held out his hand and gazed 
earnestly at his compatriot. 

‘“‘ Linoleum ?”’ he asked. 

‘t You've said it,”’ was the prompt assent. 

‘‘ Boots,’ Mr. Hooterman confided. 

‘““T know the plant,” Mr. Billingham declared, 
“The Hooterman, Steadman Plant, Chicago,” 

‘Sit right down, you and the young lady,” 
Mr. Hooterman invited. ‘‘ We’ve just heard 
of that wager of yours. Join us ina bite of luncheon, 
sir,” 

Places were laid and a curious but interesting 
meal was started. Madelon sat between Mamie 
and her younger sister and enjoyed herself im- 
mensely. Mrs. Hooterman told the Marquis all 
about the Women’s Guild and how she became 
President, and Mr. Billingham discoursed elo- 
quently on financial subjects. They were perhaps 
half-way through a very excellent repast when 
Ben Hassim, with half a dozen carpets hung from 
his shoulders in picturesque fashion, made his 
smiling and dignified appearance. 

“The gentleman would like to take home to 
New York something wonderful—a carpet fit 
for a palace?”’ he enquired, displaying one of 
his rugs. 

“Say, did you ever!’’ Mrs. Hooterman ex- 
claimed, gazing hard through her tortoiseshell- 
rimmed spectacles. “‘ What sort of a foreigner 
might he be, Marquis ?” 

“ Either an Arab or an Egyptian,” the Marquis 
replied. ‘‘ He probably comes from somewhere 
beyond Jaffa.”’ 

“He looks quite romantic!’ Mamie sighed. 
‘““ Momma, that’s a beattiful blue rug.”’ 
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‘“A thousand francs,’’ Ben Hassim declared, 
smoothing it down—“ in your country a thousand 
dollars. I take it to the steamer for you.” 

Mrs. Hooterman fell to examining the texture 
of the carpet, and Mr. Hooterman began to make 
facetious suggestions as to possible reductions in 
the price. Suddenly Mamie gave a little exclama- 
tion. 

“The Prince!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Isn’t he 
handsome ? ” 

They all glanced along the terrace. A man, 
tall, olive-skinned, with the thin aquiline nose 
and brilliant eyes of an Arab, dressed in robes 
of flowing white, with a white turban and gold 
bracelets upon his arms, advanced in leisurely 
fashion towards one of the empty tables, followed 
by a servant. The vendor of carpets dropped 
his wares and performed a strange, genuflectory 
reverence, to which the other replied only by a 
slight upraising of his hand. He passed on to 
the empty table and seated himself with the servant 
behind his chair. 

“Say, do you folk know who that is?” Mr. 
Billingham enquired with interest. 

““ He’s a Sheik or Prince from somewhere in 
Mesopotamia,’”’” Mamie declared. “He got on 
the steamer at Jaffa. They said that he had flown 
from Bagdad in an aeroplane which belonged to 
the British Government. Isn’t he just the most 
picturesque dear that ever lived ?”’ 

Mr. Billingham nodded a little absently. There 
were other things interesting him just at that 
moment. In the first place, Leonard Powell, 
the Englishman who had been occupying a table 
in a distant corner, had riSen to his feet and was 
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gazing across with eager interest at the object 
of Mamie’s admiration. Furthermore, the young 
foreigner who had been seated outside the Robes- 
pierre Hotel earlier in the morning had also made 
his appearance in the Arcade accompanied by a 
smaller, coarser and more vicious edition of himself. 
The two had paused, half-way between the bar 
and the terrace restaurant, and were talking together 
eagerly. Their whole attention also ee con- 
centrated upon the Arab Sheik, who never once 
glanced in their direction. ... Then, too, a 
change had come over Ben Hassim. He had 
dropped his wares and his eyes were fixed in almost 
terrified fashion upon the two new-comers. His 
rugs lay in a little neglected heap upon the floor. 
He mumbled to himself in some strange dialect. 
Continually he looked backwards and forwards 
from the spot where the two had halted to the 
table where the Arab Prince was seated. The 
climax of his disquietude arrived when the taller 
of the former, followed by his unprepossessing 
companion, began to move forward. Mr. Billing- 
ham half unconsciously rose to his feet. He felt 
the need of freedom in case action was required of 
him, yet of what might be going to happen he had 
not the faintest idea. It was Henry junior who 
first supplied a hint as to the possible course of the 
proceedings. 

“* Say, isn’t that a dandy dagger |” he exclaimed 
breathlessly. 

Mr. Billingham’s eyes followed the direction 
of the boy’s eagerly pointing finger. Ben Hassim 
had retained one of the rugs upon his arm, and 
beneath its folds, partially concealed, his right hand 
was gripping a long, curved knife of wicked-looking 
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blue steel, the hilt of which was of beaten silver, set 
with precious stones. With the rug still hanging 
over his arm, he moved stealthily out until he ed 
almost as though it were his purpose to intercept 
the two Europeanised Arabians. The manager 
of the restaurant, conscious of something unusual, 
hurried up with an angry exclamation. Ben 
Hassim took no notice. His eyes were fixed 
upon the advancing figures. Suddenly he began 
to talk rapidly in French to the manager. The 
latter appeared at first bewildered and then incredu- 
lous. Finally he turned away towards the two 
young foreigners whom the carpet vendor was 
indicating now with almost frantic gestures. He 
bowed, as though welcoming prospective clients. 

“You wish for a table on the terrace, sir?” 
he enquired. 

The foremost of the two young men hesitated. 
Ben Hassim took advantage of his pause to creep 
round the other tables and emerge upon the Arcade 
with one rug still hanging over his arm, effectually 
concealing the knife which only Henry junior and 
Mr. Billingham had seen. He stood between the 
table where the Prince was seated and the civilised 
parody of himself, about whose deliberate approach 
there had been indeed something almost sinister. 
The latter, checked in his advance by the manager, 
was led reluctantly to a table. Ben Hassim turned 
and with head respectfully bowed commenced to 
talk to the Prince—to talk in a strange language 
with many gestures and brandishing of the arms, 
almost with tears in his eyes. The Prince listened 
without movement, without any sign of hearing. 
In the end, however, he rose to his feet, and, 
screened still by the carpet vendor, turned and 
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entered the indoors portion of the restaurant. 
Hassim stood in the entrance, breathing heavily, 
drops of perspiration upon his dusky forehead, 
agitated yet triumphant. The manager came across 
to him, frowning. 

‘“‘ There are things here,” Hassim said, ‘ which 
you may not understand—nor even I, wholly. 
You wish to avoid trouble in this restaurant. Go, 
then, and bring the Englishman to me who sits at 
the corner table.” 

The manager was angry. He had a shrewd 
idea as to what it was that Hassim held in his hand 
beneath that rug. 

“If there is any brawling here,” he threatened, 
‘never again shall you bring your rugs to my 
clients.” 

‘That will be as Allah directs,” was the quiet 
reply. “‘ Send or seek that Englishman.” 

The manager, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
turned away and approached the young English- 
man who had risen from his place but had seemed 
for the last few seconds uncertain how to act. Mr. 
Billingham, who had been watching his two nearer 
neighbours, turned to his companions. 

“Will you folk just excuse me one moment ?” 
he begged. “I want to say a word to our dusky 
friend there.” 

He made his way to the adjoining table, and, 
uninvited, took the third chair. Neither the 
young man whom he had seen earlier in the morning, 
nor his more villainous-looking companion, indulged 
in any immediate comment upon this very singular 
behaviour. The former simply looked at the new- 
comer with expressionless face and eyes from which 
even enquiry was absent, but the latter’s right 
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hand stole promptly underneath the tablecloth and 
remained out of sight. 

“Say, you understand plain English, don’t 
you ?”’ Mr. Billingham asked. 

‘* Naturally,’”’ was the calm reply. 

“If you don’t put your right hand upon the 
table this second,” Mr. Billingham declared, 
‘ T’ll take you by the scruff of the neck and throw 
you out, and your gun after you !”’ 

Mr. Billingham’s arm was outstretched; a 
strong, muscular arm. The little Arab with the 
squinting eyes looked into this intruder’s face and 
decided that it was without doubt the face of a man 
who meant what he said. He was prompt to obey. 

“* Now we can talk,” Mr. Billingham continued, 
his eyes straying for a moment to the corner where 
the Englishman was standing irresolute, leaning 
upon his stick. “I’m taking a hand in a game 
I don’t quite tumble to, but I guess I'll see it 
through. You're going to sit here quietly opposite 
me for another three minutes and let things rip.” 

“Who are you. and why do you interfere?” 
the taller of the two young Arabs demanded. 
““ ‘What 1s your interest in this matter ? ”’ 

“IT guess you'd better not be too inquisitive,” 
was, the curt reply. 

The young man watched with sullen eyes the 
Englishman, who, with the manager by his side, 
was now making his way towards the restaurant. 
He looked back at Mr. Billingham. 

“If you knew what was going on there,” he 
said, pointing significantly towards the entrance 
to the restaurant | 

Mr. Billingham, not:-wholly, but partially fell. 
Ever so slightly he turned his head in the direction 
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indicated. Instantly the younger of the two Arabs, 
with a movement of incredible swiftness, stooped 
and half rose again. The sun, which was streaming 
in through the glass windows, flashed upon his 
silver-plated pistol. Quick though he was, how- 
ever, he was not quick enough. With a sudden 
terrible blow, Mr. Billingham struck and pinned his 
hand to the table. The pistol clattered harmlessly 
on to the floor. The young man’s eyes glared. 
There was murder in his face. He dived, sprang 
to his feet, swayed one way and another. In Mr. 
Billingham’s Herculean grip, however, he was 
helpless. A couple of waiters hurried forward, 
followed by the manager. One of them picked up 
the pistol. 

‘“ What is the matter ? ”’ the manager demanded. 

“Nothing, so long as we don’t let him move,” 
Mr. Billingham replied. ‘“* There’s some trouble 
going on. I can’t get the hang of it, but this little 
one is the guy who meant mischief.” 

The Englishman emerged from the restaurant, 
with a smile of triumph upon his face. He waved 
his hand to Mr. Billingham. Then, recognising 
that something unusual had happened, he came over 
to the table. 

“Are you through with your little job ?’’: Mr. 
Billingham enquired. 

“I am,” was the prompt reply, “and jolly glad 
of it, too! . .. Is there anything wrong here?” 
he added, with a curious glance at Mr. Billingham’s 
companions. : 

“There might have been if I hadn’t taken a 
chance,” Mr. Billingham acquiesced. 

“ You had better let him: go,’’ the taller of the 
two young Arabs advised, breaking at last his long 
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atid impassive silence; ‘“‘ Our task ig over. We 
have failed. The evil has come. The message 
has been delivered. All that we desire is to depart. 
I pledge you my word that my brother is now safe. 
He carries the symbol !|_ He may not be touched |” 

Mr. Billingham released his grip, and, in obedi- 
ence to a sign from the manager, the vestiatre 
brought the two young men their hats and sticks. 
Very slowly they made their way back down the 
Arcade and disappeared. Ben Hassim stepped 
forward from the threshold of the restaurant. 
Once more he took up his place by the side of his 
little pile of carpets. Once more that broad and 
delightful smile illuminated his face. 

‘Tt was the great chief of my tribe,” he explained. 
“I had to pay my respects. It 1s a happy day, this. 
I will say eight hundred francs. ‘The carpet to 
you Shall be as a thank-offering.” 

“* Delivered down to the steamer ?”’ Mr. Hooter- 
man stipulated. 

“You pay me when I bring it,’”’ was the dignified 
response. 

‘Say, what about that knife?” Henry junior 
demanded. ‘“ Buy that for me, Dad.” 

‘Knife ?”’ Hassim repeated, shaking his head 
slowly and extending his arms. “I carry no knife. 
One lives 1n peace on this side of the blue sea.” 


Less than a mile from the land, the great steamer 
lay at anchor, blazing with lights. Twice her siren 
had made the night hideous. Now, with puffing 
and snorting, the last tender, filled with passengers, 
had left the harbour. The Marquis, well-content, 
replaced his hat upon his head, lit a cigarette, and 
stuffed, with amusement, his five hundred francs into 
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his pocket. Hassim gathered up his rugs one by 
one, after a final glance. into the brown leather 
pocket-book where eight hundred francs were 
safely bestowed. It had been a great day for him. 
Suddenly he felt a hand upon his shoulder. He 
looked round quickly and perhaps it was some revival 
of an ancient instinct which sent his right hand 
down to the folds of his robe. When he recognised 
Mr. Billingham, however, he shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled. 

‘“ Hassim, my friend,’ Mr. Billingham begged, 
‘““put me wise to what has been happening. 
Curiosity disturbs my digestion. And let me re- 
mind you of this. I, too, had a hand in the game. 
It was I who found the Englishman recovering 
from his drugs outside the Café de Paris this morn- 
ing. Even as I led him away the other came down 
the hill.” 

Hassim nodded gravely. 

“They come from the land which was once 
mine,” he explained. ‘‘ He, the Prince, who 
to-night is in the air—for he flies back from Nice 
to Jaffa and thence to the valleys where his kingdom 
jies—and the others, one of whom was his brother.” 

Mr. Billingham was patient. 

“The Englishman brought a letter or something 
of the sort,” he suggested. 

Ben Hassim looked around him. They were 
walking very slowly along the quay. Perhaps the 
weight of his rugs was great. 

“ Listen,” he said. ‘‘ Years ago, before the 
great war, there came to the country where I was 
born—a great kingdom it was, and is, and ever will 
be—one of those strange Englishmen who seek for 
wealth. He stayed nearly a year with the King, 
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the father of the Prince and that other. He paid 
money which made the Kingdom of my country 
richer in camels and horses and women and jewellery 
than any other, and he took in exchange the land 
where the oil was. But before he left, so that the 
King might not go back on his bargain, he took 
with him the secret token, without which no man 
can be crowned King.” 

‘The secret token ?”” Mr. Billingham repeated. 
“I don’t get you.” 

“ It is an image of the first king of my country— 
two thousand years old—beaten in gold,”’ the vendor 
of carpets continued solemnly. “In it there are 
emeralds for eyes, rubies for lips, and pearls for 
teeth, yet so thin is it that a man might carry it in 
his pocket-book. 

“They took it to England, but when they. 
came to sink the wells and the pledge should have 
been redeemed, the war came. That other—the 
youngest son of the King—he chose what they call 
civilisation. He came to England, to school and 
to college. ‘The Prince remained. Last year the 
King died.” 

“Tell me the name of this country,” Mr. 
Billingham begged. 

Hassim shook his head. 

“Since I left it, I speak of it no longer,” he 
declared. ‘“‘ The King, as I told you, died. That 
other had become what you see him—a western 
creature. He made favour with the Ministers 
in England. He sought for the throne of his 
father—the throne which belonged to the Prince— 
but the Prince, though this is the first time he has 
ever left his country, was the chosen of the people. 
He sent to those who owned the token. The land 
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was theirs. The war was over. These English 
were honest men. The other, he too tried for the 
token. By arrangement—I know not whose— 
they sent it here. The other followed him. Be- 
cause he might not raise his hand against his brother, 
he brought with him a friend of evil repute. If 
he could take back the token the kingship was his. 
He failed.” ... | 

The Marquis caught them up. He was in high 
spirits. : 

‘‘ Madelon waits for us at the Café de Paris,” 
he told Mr. Billingham. “ We have supper 
together and you will pay me a thousand francs. 
The family of Hooterman were well pleased with 
me. La belle Mamie has presented me with her 
photograph, Madame has invited me to Chicago, 
and Monsieur added a benefice to my fee. If you 
will give me what you owe me, my friend, I may 
consider paying for our supper.” 

They took a little voiture and drove up to the 
Café de Paris. After the strain of the earlier part 
of the day, they found themselves singularly gay. 
At the next table, Hassim was stroking one of his 
beautiful rugs as he displayed it to a little party of 
new arrivals. ‘The brother of the Prince was danc- 
ing with a professional danseuse. The Marquis, 
who was still in high spirits, called for the wine 
waiter. 

‘“‘T am appreciating the joy,” he explained to 
his companions, “of leisure and recreation after 
toil, You others, what have you done? I, on 
the contrary, have gained—when you, my friend 
Billingham, have paid me—fifteen hundred francs.” 

“7,” Mr. Billingham protested, ‘have also 
been busy. I have saved the life of a Prince.” 
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‘And I,” Madelon sighed, “ have heard all 
about her Women’s Guild from Mrs. Henry P. 
Hooterman of Chicago.” 

‘‘T will pay for the wine,” the Marquis decided. 


39 : THE SALVATION OF MR. NORTON 


VEN the serious business of losing money 
gracefully was suspended for a moment or 
two when Validia, followed by her latest cavalier, 
emerged from the baccarat room and leaned over 
the roulette table. All heads were turned. There 
was a little whisper of half reluctant admiration. 
Validia had been the acknowledged beauty of Monte 
Carlo for several weeks. | 
‘“ Give me a mille or two,” she demanded, turning 

to her companion with a careless gesture. 

He produced a substantial-looking pocket-book, 
deliberately extracted two mille notes and gave 
them to her. She passed them a little contemptu- 
ously to the croupier. 

““ Maximum au zéro et les chevaux,”’ she directed. 
“* La monnaie en plaques.” 

The ball was spun. One of the numbers at 
the lower end of the table turned up. Validia 
swept the remaining plaques into her bag and 
turned away. 

“I do not know why I play this game!” she 
exclaimed angrily. “I always lose. Let us try 
the other table.”’ 

Her cavalier followed her; silent, with an 
obedience which was a little dog-like and British. 
Validia walked slowly and there was no one who did 
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not notice her coming and her passing. She was 
beautiful in the type which pleased most at the 
moment, with oval face, ivory-tinted complexion 
and black hair, smooth and glossy, brushed back 
and ending in almost a chignon. She wore a dress 
of white silk, with many flounces and with just 
a suggestion of the crinoline. Her only jewellery 
was a rope of wonderful pearls. Her total avoidance 
of all cosmetics, in a season during which even 
schoolgirls aimed at making their lips look like 
lines of scarlet, was in itself an aid to distinction. 
She walked alluringly. Her dark brown eyes, a 
little narrow, it is true, but very wonderful, held in 
them a light which many a man had known to his 
cost. Her lips were so provocative, at times so 
inviting, that one failed to notice their wickedness. 
She had come to Monte Carlo two seasons before 
in the Russian Ballet, unknown and without particu- 
lar genius. She had abandoned dancing now 
and her jewels and toilettes were each month more 
gorgeous. She had given colour to a report and 
liked it to be understood that she was secretly 
married to a somewhat disreputable but wealthy 
member of a Royal House. She spoke of her 
secret in the strictest confidence to every one. It 
eased somewhat the strain of a position which she 
herself once naively remarked “ might be open to 
misconception.” 

She approached the farther of the three roulette 
tables and once more extended her hand to her 
companion, this time without looking at him. 
It was a very beautiful hand, with long fingers 
and exquisitely manicured nails. There was an 
emerald ring on one of the fingers which was reputed 
to have belonged to Catherine of Russia. 
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“A mille,” she said. 
The man by her side—very English, a little 
sa ae distinctly middle-class—hesitated. 

“You have those plaques,’’ he reminded her. 

She turned her head ever so slightly and his 
fingers went shivering for his pocket-book. He 
handed her the note which she took without a word 
of thanks. Again she staked and again she lost. 
She thrust the plaques which came to her as change 
into her bag. Then she turned towards the door. 

“| think I will drink something,” she decided. 
“* You shall take me to the bar, mon ami. ‘That man 
Kretterson is a pig to-night. He will not give up 
the bank for an hour.” 

““Why do you like so much to gamble?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Why must it be baccarat? They 
tell me there is no game where you can lose so 
much.” 

She laughed quietly and tapped his hand with her 
little ivory fan. 

““T do not often lose,” she said. 


Madelon, seated with Mr. Billingham in a remote 
corner of the bar, leaned over suddenly and laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

““My friend,” she exclaimed, “I will tell you 
what it is which makes this place seem so satisfying 
to us—which makes us loath to leave. Underneath 
all its tinsel and theatricality there is real life to be 
seen here—human everyday life.”’ 

‘““T guess we've seen a few strange things this 
season,’ Mr. Billingham acquiesced. 

‘““T do not mean the obvious tragedies,’’ Madelon 
continued. ‘‘I do not mean the suicides, the 
murders, the naked passions. I mean something 
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nearer to our hearts. I will give you an example. 
. . « Lou saw the two who just came in?” 

“Sure,” Mr. Billingham assented. ‘“ The 
woman Validia—the Russian woman—and the 
pompous English Johnny who follows her like a 
shadow.”’ : 

‘Now I want you to look at some one else,” 
Madelon went on, dropping her voice a little. 
‘“Do you see that middle-aged, badly-dressed 
woman who has just changed her seat ?” 

Mr. Billingham nodded. 

‘“‘ Female hayseed type,’”’ he observed. ‘“‘ Looks 
as though she had been dug up from the back- 
woods and dressed in last year’s styles from the 
department store.” 

Madelon smiled. 

“You are really a very observant person,” she 
murmured. “ You see her. She is a study in 
herself. She was probably considered pretty when 
she was young. She lived in a small town and her 
father was perhaps a prosperous but unambitious 
manufacturer. She has gone comfortably through 
life and her chief troubles have been her domestic 
servants and the high price of provisions. Just 
now she has something else in her face. Can you 
see it?” 

“She looks kinder scared,” Mr. Billingham 
suggested. 

“She is living in the shadow of a new and 
terrible fear,’”’ Madelon declared. ‘“ Somethin 
has happened to her of which she has never ea 
She has jogged comfortably on through life and now 
suddenly there is a precipice at her feet. She is 
the wife of the man who is talking to Validia. He 
has left her alone all the evening. She has just 
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changed her place so as to be out of sight. Look 
at her sitting there with her hands in her Jap and her 
eyes staring through the wall. She is too rustic 
even to hide her sorrow.’ 

“Who put you wise to all this? ’’ Mr. Billing- 
ham demanded curiously. 

““T talked to her yesterday afternoon,” Madelon 
explained. “I could not help it. She looked so 
lonely. Do you mind if I go and talk to her 
again now ?”’ 

“Why, of course not,” Mr. Billingham ac- 
quiesced. ‘‘ Come to ook at her closely she does 
look as though she’d been put through it. Tl 
try a hand or two at frente et quarante.” . . 

Madelon crossed the room and sat down by the 
woman’s side. 

“You are not gambling this evening,’’ she 
remarked pleasantly. 

“T do not play these games,’ ’ the woman con- 
fessed, a little timidly. “1 don’t understand them. 
At home we play auction bridge sometimes, but I 
am not fond of cards.” 

“Where do you live ?”” Madelon enquired. 

“At Exeter, in Devonshire,” the woman an- 
swered. “* My husband is manager of the principal 
bank there.” 

‘Manager ?”’ Madelon repeated. “ I thought 
he was a banker himself.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“It is a big position,” she said, “and my hus- 
band is very much esteemed in the city. When we 
married he was just a clerk in the bank with two 
hundred a year. He has just got on by being 
steady and industrious. He has a wonderful head 
for figures, too.” 
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“This must be a great change for you after 
an English city,’’ Madelon suggested. 

The woman shivered. She was keeping her 
eyes carefully turned away from the further end 
of the room. : 

“It is a horrible place,’’ she declared, with a 
strange little sob in her throat. “ The first day I 
thought I should like it. The band was playing 
and the sun was shining and Henry and I took a 
little carriage and drove out to Cap Martin, and 
after dinner at the hotel we got our tickets for the 
Rooms, and I won thirty francs. I thought it 
was quite a wonderful place that first evening |” 

‘* Tell me,’’ Madelon asked—"“ that is if you do 
not think it an impertinent question—is your hus- 
band very rich ?” 

“We are very well off,’’ was the complacent 
reply. “‘ He gets eight hundred a year now and 
he has just had alegacy. That is why we are here. 
We have never been abroad and he had to take his 
holiday in February, so we came out here for three 
weeks. Cook's arranged it all for us. I thought 
that I was going to enjoy it so much and now it all 
seems terrible.”’ 

“You mean because of that woman ?’’ Madelon 
said kindly. 

“I do not know why I talk to you like this,” 
the woman continued, with a note of desperation 
in her tone, “ but there itis | Henry has gone mad. 
He will not let me speak to him at night. He 
doesn’t sleep. 1 wake up and find him with his eyes 
open, muttering to himself. He spends more 
money every day than our whole hotel bill on 
flowers for her. If I speak to him he storms. 
And,” she went on confidentially, “if any of the 
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folks from around us were to get to hear of this— 
any of his big clients or the Bishop—we have 
all the ecclesiastical business—I can’t think what 
would happen.” 

“Do you mind my asking you how much this 
legacy was ?”’ Madelon ventured. 

‘Ten thousand pounds,” the woman confided. 
“Eight thousand when the duties were paid. 
We are going to invest it in house property in 
Exeter, and a little cottage down on the south coast 
for our summer holidays, but Henry thought he 
would like to take this trip ‘first.”’ 

“How did your husband become acquainted 
with this woman ?”’ Madelon enquired. 

“IT don’t know,” was the helpless reply. “ He 

stood next her one evening whilst she was waiting 
for a seat at a chemin de fer table. If any one had 
told me,”’ she continued, “‘ that Henry Norton— 
the Henry I’ve been married to for twenty-two years 
—would behave as he is doing, like a stark, raving 
lunatic, all on account of a half-naked, shameless 
creature like that, I should have thought that they 
were crazy. Henry used to go on so at the young 
girls who wore short skirts in Exeter. He’s a 
churchwarden and the Bishop calls him his right- 
hand man in the city. And now look at him! 
‘If any of the directors of the bank were to see him 
at this moment where should we be?” 
_ “Men are very trying creatures,” Madelon 
agreed soothingly. ‘‘ Sometimes they break out 
like this, but it all passes. How long are you 
staying ?” 

‘For another ten days. ... How I shall 
Jive through them I don’t know,” Mrs. Norton 
added, with a little break in her voice. “ For 
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a week I have cried myself to sleep and I go and 
cry in the afternoons, and now I haven’t any tears 
left. I have nothing but just misery. I try to 
keep away from here, but what can I do? I only 
fancy things. I sat in the hotel all last night, 
in the lounge, and read last week’s papers. I sat 
there until one o'clock, and he hadn’t come in. 
Then I went and walked out on the Terrace, where 
they say people sometimes commit suicide. I never 
thought of that before, but when one has such a 
ain . 
. Madelon patted her companion’s fat hand for 
a moment. 

‘* You must not be silly,’’ she enjoined. ‘‘ Listen. 
I shall try and help you. There are ways.” 

‘Henry won’t stand being interfered with,” 
his wife sighed. 

Madelon nodded understandingly. 

‘““T can quite believe that,” she said. ‘“‘ When 
an obstinate, rather narrow-minded man like your 
husband gets such an obsession he is hard to deal 
with. But there is always the woman. I shall go 
and talk to a friend of mine, who 1s very clever and 
very fond of helping people in trouble—what you 
call in English, I think, ‘a good sort.’” ... 

Madelon departed with another little nod. 
On her way out she passed Validia and Mr. Norton, 
the bank manager from Exeter. Mr. Norton 
did not appear to be talking much ; his attitude 
was simply one of dogged and deliberate concen- 
tration. Validia was gazing at herself in a little 
mirror. She was looking bored. 

“Let us return, my friend, and watch the 
play,” she suggested, putting away her vanity 
case. “If that hateful man is losing, perhaps 
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he will give me the bank a little earlier. Would 
you like to be my partner this evening? .. 
Well, we shall see | ”’ 

She rose to her feet. Her companion imme- 
diately followed her example. 

“I do not understand the game,’’ he said hesi- 
tatingly, “ but if you wish it ‘ 

He followed at her heels ; a little self-conscious, 
a little vain, only failing to be ridiculous because 
of his intense earnestness. As they crossed the 
passage, he leaned towards her. 

““Must you gamble to-night ?”’ he asked hoarsely. 
““ Couldn’t we go out somewhere—have some sup- 
per—talk ? I want to talk to you,” he went on. 
“IT see nothing of you with all these people. I 
waited until four o’clock this morning, and then you 
were too tired.” | 

She laughed and looked at him with one of those 
sidelong glances which would have been a revelation 
to anyone from Exeter. 

‘“ Some time,” she whispered, “ the caprice will 
seize me. I will take you by the arm. I shall 
whisper ‘let us go.’ Then you will be happy. 
Just along the passage there—it is not far. You 
will be glad then that you have waited.” 

He was a man of imperturbable ways, of stiff 
and portly demeanour, but little veins stood out 
upon his forehead and something rose in his throat. 
Before he could reply they were once more amongst 
the crowd. 





Mr. Kretterson was winning that evening and 
showed no desire whatever to relinquish the bank. 
Validia became fretful and irritable. She was 
ready to welcome any diversion. She received 
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the bow of the Marquis with marked graciousness. 
She knew all about him—that he was poor but 
distinguished. Nevertheless, his notice was always 
pleasant and he might well be the medium to other 
things. 

‘“ Madame has yet not had her chance at the 
baccarat table ”’ he enquired. 

She made a little grimace. 

‘That man wearies me,” she declared. ‘‘ He 
wins and so he persists. After all, why not? I 
would do the same. The trouble is I desire to play 
and I do not like to wait for the things which I 
desire.”’ 

“Why not punt against him?” the Marquis 
suggested. 

“Tt is a winning bank,’ she replied, 
besides I like the cards myself.” 

She smiled at him, thinking that although he, 
too, was elderly, he was indeed a man of great 
distinction ; contrasting him for a moment in her 
mind with that dumb, stolid Englishman who stood 
deposed waiting for her notice. And the Marquis, 
ooking at her perfect face, tracing the curve of her 
smile, appreciating the little glint of red in the 
liquid brown of her eyes, fancied himself back again 
in his younger days. She was indeed a very 
beautiful woman. ‘Then he remembered his 
mission. 

““*T wish, madame,”’ he said, “‘ to ask a favour. 
I wish to present to you my friend Mr. Billingham 
from New York. Mr. Billingham is one of those 
plants who have lifted commerce and money- 
making into a place esa the fine arts. He has 
been an admirer of yours for a long time.” 

No form of introduction could have been more 
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apt. It gave madame great pleasure to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Billingham. Her pleasure 
was enhanced when she found that he spoke quite 
tolerable French. The three talked ‘together, 
whilst Mr. Henry Norton stood dumbly in the 
background. Presently, without a word of excuse 
to her late companion, Validia pointed to an empty 
seat and motioned Mr. Billingham to accompany 
her. 

“You have left your friend,” he remarked, 
accepting, however, her invitation. 

‘““ Ah, he wearies me!’ she murmured. ‘‘ You 
need have no fear. He has not a word of French. 
It wearies me, too, to speak his ugly language. 
You, monsieur, speak French so well for an Ameri- 
can. You have lived in this country ?”’ 

“Only as a pilgrim,” was the regretful reply. 
“We Americans do our best to be patriotic but 
our law-makers do their best to push us over on 
this side if we want a little freedom.” 

“What sort of freedom do you want?” she 
asked softly. 

Mr. Billingham’s answering smile was non- 
committal. 

‘““ Madame,” he confessed, “‘the freedom I 
most desire at this moment is to talk to you very 
confidentially—if I might take the liberty on an 
acquaintance so short.” 

She leaned a little towards him. 

‘You intrigue me,” she whispered. “* What 
have you to say to me so confidential ? ” 

““] should like to speak,” Mr. Billingham 
confided, ‘“‘of that poop who shadows you 
everywhere.” 


She laughed ; softly at first and then unre- 
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strainedly, her head thrown back, both rows of her 
brilliant teeth exposed. 

“Well,” she demanded presently, “what of 
him ?”’ 

“In the first place,” Mr. Billingham began, 
‘do you know who he is ?” 

“A rich English banker,” she replied. ‘‘ He is 
dull, he is stupid, he is not even generous, except 
that he is ‘fou de moi.’ He wearies me. But 
what would you have? I make no pretence. I 
am Validia. Some one must pay that I may live.” 

Mr. Billingham nodded approvingly. 

‘“* Madame,” he said, “‘ I admire your frankness. 
I will imitate it. Your friend is not what you 
suppose him. He is not a banker at all. He is 
the local manager in an English country town of a 
great banking firm at a salary which would not pay 
for your silk stockings and gloves in the year.” 

‘“‘What does he do here, then?” she asked 
incredulously. 

““ He has come into a legacy,” Mr. Billingham 
explained, “‘ and before investing it he has brought 
his wife here for a short holiday. They have never 
been abroad before. They have been married 
twenty-two years. They live in an English Cathe- 
dral city in a ten-roomed house with two maid- 
servants. This is his long-talked-of holiday. Of 
the husband and his madness you know. ‘The 
wife—she is plain, between forty-five and fifty, and 
your maid would not wear her dresses. You only 
need a glance at her to realise her position. She 
is face to face with a new and terrible sorrow in 
life.” 

t' “You are a very strange person,’”’ Validia ob- 
served. ‘“‘ Are you in earnest ?” 
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“More or less,” Mr. Billingham assented. 

““T have deceived myself perhaps in this man’s 
story,’ she admitted after a moment’s reflection. 
““It is my imperfect knowledge of his language. 
Besides, he is so stupid that I thought he must be 
rich. How much is this legacy ?”’ 

“Less than eight thousand pounds,” Mr. 
Billingham replied. 

She yawned. 

“Tt is a disappointment,” she confessed. “I 
am glad that you told me. Still, if he cannot pay 
much for being foolish, he must pay little. Eight 
thousand pounds would cover my expenses here 
and perhaps he can borrow something.” 

Mr. Billingham sat for a moment in silence. 
She looked at him curiously. A few yards away 
Norton stood watching them, waiting for his 
opportunity to slip into the vacant place if its present 
occupant should take his departure. 

‘ Is it worth your notice, a small thing like this ?”’ 
Mr. Billingham asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

“Why not?” she replied. “If he has no 
more, then at least I should be rid of him when 
it was gone. You know who I am and what I 
am. They say of me, my friends here, that I 
have one quality. I am truthful. That is all. 
What I need of men who admire me is money. 
All that I have to give—and it is much—lI will 
give to the man who can make me feel. That man 
will not be Mr. Henry Norton—but what would 
you haver I, even like the others, must live.”’ 

Mr. Billingham smiled enigmatically. 

“If you were a man,” he said, “‘I should like 
to do business with you. I like your way of putting 
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the cards upon the table. I shall now show my 
admiration by following your example. I am one 
of the few men in the world who have begged for 
an introduction not to offer their homage, although 
I am not sure that at the present moment I do not 
consider you the most beautiful woman in the 
world.” 

“It is something,” she remarked. “It is 
perhaps the truth. But I do not attract you, 
possibly P ”’ 

She turned and looked at him—looked at him 
thoughtfully and with a comprehension which 
amazed him. 

“Tt is true,’ she continued. ‘I do not attract 
you because you are another of these Saxons who 
possess the hateful gift of fidelity. You love 
another woman. Is it not so?” 

‘““ Perhaps,” he admitted. “In the mean- 
while the reason why I| asked to be presented 
to you was to beg you to open the door of that 
golden cage of yours and let this last captive 
escape.” 

She eyed him speculatively. 

““He does not wish to escape,” she declared. 
“* And besides, why should Ido as youask ? What 
are you Offering me? Not even your homage, as 
you yourself have admitted.” 

Mr. Billingham was a brave man, but even 
he was conscious of the peril of the moment. 
Nevertheless, he braced himself. 

““ Madame,” he confessed, “I have perhaps 
nothing to offer you. On the other hand there 
is something, some negative consideration, which 
I think you might find adequate.” 

“You talk strangely, monsieur,’ 
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“It is a difficult subject.”’ 

“You need not fear to be frank with me,” she 
told him. 

“Let it be so, then. If you do not grant my 
request I do not think that your nightly games at 
baccarat will continue.” 

Whatever she might have been expecting it was 
not this. Her face showed no surprise nor any 
anger. She simply seemed suddenly to have 
become removed into another world. She had 
become entirely and absolutely aloof. 

“I do not understand you,” she said presently. 
** At baccarat I win because I have an instinct for 
the game. There have been many who have 
protested to the management against a woman 
being allowed to take the bank. Yet, you see, I 
continue ! You cannot disturb me !”’ 

“* I shall certainly try,” he warned her. 

She laughed scornfully. 

““A challenge!” she exclaimed. “‘ Very well, 
I accept it! . . . Come here, my good friend, Mr. 
Norton,” she went on in English. ‘“ Why do you 
stand apart? You must meet this gentleman— 
Mr. Billingham from New York, I think he calls 
himself. He imagines that to-night I am not to 
win at baccarat. We shall see! Would you like 
to take a bank with me?” 

““T am not sure that I have enough money with 
me,” was the somewhat hesitating reply. 

She frowned and tapped upon the floor im- 
patiently with her foot. 

“Of course I will do whatever you wish me 
to do,’”’ he went on hastily. ‘“‘ You know that I do 
not understand the game.” 

“They will cash your cheque here,” she said. 
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*““Get me twenty mille and have more in your 
pocket. We will see whether we can win. And 
do not leave me again. I find these others weari- 
some.” 

She bade Mr. Billingham a mocking farewell 
and departed ; the man at her side obviously a 
little bewildered by her sudden graciousness. 

The Marquis strolled up. 

“* Any luck ?” he enquired. 

Mr. Billingham shook his head. 

“Not yet,”’ he replied. ‘“* We have exchanged 
long-distance shots. I hoped for terms, but she 
prefers a fight.” 

“* But I do not see, my friend, what you can do,”’ 
the Marquis protested. 

““T have an idea,” Mr. Billingham confided. 
“When I have an idea of this sort it is not often a 
mistaken one. I have watched this game for 
several evenings. We shall see |” 


Perhaps because of her beauty and evil reputation, 
or it may have been from the magnitude of the 
stakes, or even that the sight of a woman taking 
a bank at baccarat was in itself an infrequent 
spectacle, the usual little crowd gathered round 
the table when Validia took the place which her 
predecessor had vacated. The first few coups were 
not productive of any great interest. The bank 
lost a little and gained a little. Validia sat with 
the face of a sphinx, drawing her card, announcing 
her coup with the air of an automaton. Presently, 
however, the game increased in volume. A 
wealthy South American, once successfully and once 
unsuccessfully, had called “banquo.” Suddenly 
there was a little stir. Mr. Kretterson had strolled 
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up and taken the place which had been reserved 
for him. Every one teaned forward—the gambling 
was about to begin! He addressed a whispered 
question to the croupier as to the size of the bank, 
nodded, and produced a huge packet of bills. 

“* Fifty mille,” he declared. 

There was a little hush. Mr. Billingham was 
amongst the crowd wedged behind his chair and 
looking over his shoulder. By his side was a 
young man—one of the celebrities of the rooms— 
who out of deference had been allowed a place 
almost to himself, but of whom Mr. Billingham, 
perhaps because of his democratic principles, had 
never once lost sight. Kretterson picked up his 
cards. He had a king and a queen. He asked 
for a card, and glanced at it carelessly. It was a 
mine. Validia toyed with her own cards for a 
moment, then almost for the first time she rais d 
her head. At the same moment Mr. Billingham 
leaned forward. Their eyes met. Palpably she 
hesitated. Mr. Billingham was looking directly 
at her with his usual good-humoured and friendly 
smile hovering at the corners of his lips. Appar- 
ently, so far as he, at any rate, was concerned, no 
interchange of glances could have been more harm- 
less or have lacked more completely any ulterior 
significance. Yet when Validia looked away her 
fingers were trembling. She glanced at her cards 
uncertainly and laid them down. She had a king 
and a six. The croupier began to deal out the 
winnings. 

‘What on earth did Validia hesitate for?”’ 
some one whispered behind Mr. Billingham. 
“She couldn’t possibly draw with six, having 
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“* Lost her head for a moment, perhaps,” some- 
one else commented. “She does make the most 
extraordinary drawssometimes. Ffullo, she's going 
to quit |” 

Validia had risen to her feet with a little gesture 
of excuse. The croupier announced that Madame 
was indisposed, and Mr. Kretterson, in response 
to a universal but unspoken invitation, took the 
bank. As she passed out, she touched Mr. Billing- 
ham on the arm. He followed her to a remote 
seat in a corner of the bar. 

““ Order me some brandy,” she begged. 

Mr. Billingham obeyed in silence. Incidentally 
he ordered a whisky and soda for himself. In a 
moment or two Vahdia spoke. 

“How did you know?” she asked, in a low 
tone. 

Mr. Billingham shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“ ¥ suppose because I am myself an adventurer,” 
he Bo ‘““T go about the world in search of 
strange happenings, and I am always watching for 
them. As a matter of fact there is no game of 
cards at which I cannot perform miracles myself. 
I dare not play poker, even with my enemies.” 

‘* Still I do not understand,” she murmured. 

‘Simple enough,” he continued. “ I’ve 
watched you take your bank from the background, 
and once or twice I’ve stood behind your chair. 
You are a woman of intelligence. Often I have 
seen you draw when no woman who knew the 
game would dream of it. ‘That set me thinking. 
I looked round the table. There was one person 
always interested who seldom played ; who seemed 
to prefer to move about and watch the drawer of 
cards. That person was perhaps the one human 
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being in these rooms whom people would be least 
likely té suspect of malpractice. A few nights 
ago I saw! I gave you a warning when I was first 
introduced to you. You would not take it.” 

‘‘T never dreamed,” she murmured, “ that 
you suspected. I thought you meant that you 
would complain to the management about a woman 
taking the bank. Others have done it. They hate 
women bankers.” 

“ To-night,” Mr. Billingham went on, “I 
stood by the side of your—shall I call him, accom- 

lice ? You dared not even look for the sign. 

t would have been a forlorn hope, in any case, 
to have drawn to a six, but I think that you would 
have tried it if I had not stood there.”’ 

“Tell me what you propose to do,’ she 


“You will return to that poor poop Norton 
the twenty mille and all that you have borrowed 
from him,” Mr. Billingham pronounced. “ You 
will simply wash him out completely, and so far 
as I am concerned the matter passes from my 
memory.” 

“You will keep your own counsel ?’’ she asked 
eagerly. 

““ Absolutely,”” he promised. “I am no philan- 
thropist. I am not in the world to protect fools. 
If you are clever enough to bring this off I am not 
one of those who would interfere.” 

She looked at him steadfastly. 

_ “Tf you were Norton,” she said, ‘‘ I would not 
let you go.” 

Mr. Billingham smiled. 

“* Alas,” he sighed, “‘ there is that other reason 
you were clever enough to divine. Now go and 
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say your farewell to this pseudo-banker of yours. 
But first—have you any heart at all, I wonder?” 
‘‘ Not for man or woman,” she answered, a little 


a 

“Yet for one moment look across the room,” 
he begged. “ There is a plain, middle-aged woman 
seated there by herself. You see her ?’ 

““ I see her,” Validia assented. ‘‘ She is Norton’s 
wife.” 

Mr. Billingham nodded. 

“She is wearing the wrong sort of clothes,” 
he continued, “‘ and she knows it. She is looking 
plain and commonplace—and she knows it. Some- 
how or other the truth has come to her ; in here, 
or in the quiet times of the night, when she hasn’t 
been able to sleep. She is suddenly frightened. 
Everything that made life to her has gone, She 
is sitting there because she hasn’t the courage 
to cross through the rooms—sitting there like some 
creature in pain. You can see all that in her face 
if you care to look—that commonplace face ; 
eloquent now, perhaps, for the first time since 
possibly the day of her marriage, or the day her 
first child was born.” 

Validia looked across the room incuriously. 
Her eyes were as hard as ever; her expression 
unchanged. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I see what you are trying 
to explain. That means nothing to me, however. 
I do not understand people who take account of the 
sufferings of others.’ 

Mr. Billingham was silent fora moment. Then 
he rose to his feet. She followed suit. | 

‘T will go and keep my bargain,” she promised. 
““On the whole you are an interesting enemy. 
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It is a pity that you are on the other side,” she 
added, with that queer little smile upon her lips 
which had turned the heads of many men and 
which two seasons ago had induced the critics 
to christen her portrait in the Safomx a modern 
““ Mona Lisa.” . . . 

Mr. Billingham left her at the door and went 

in search of Madelon. She made a little grimace 
as she led him back to the bar. 
_ “Here have I been. dying for an orangeade,” 
she exclaimed, “ and you sitting there with Validia, 
to the scandal of everybody. Your confessions, if 
you please |” 

e drew her abruptly on one side. Norton, 
with unseeing eyes and uncertain footsteps, had 
entered the bar. All the prim stiffness of his 
deportment, his somewhat awkward self-assertive- 
ness, had gone. He was like a man suddenly made 
natural by a catastrophe; a little frightened, 
cowed, stricken into common-sense. He crossed 
towards the bar, stood there gripping the rail with 
one hand, called for a drink and finished it at a 
gulp. His wife leaned forward from her place. 

““ Henry !” she called out. 

He turned and looked at her, almost without 
recognition. Nevertheless, he made his tl to 
her side. Mr. Billingham whispered in Madelon’s 
ear. Together they approached. Madelon took 
‘command of the situation. 

“ Still not playing ?”’ she said pleasantly to Mrs. 
Norton. “Let me introduce my friend, Mr. 
Billingham. This is your husband, is it not?” 

Mr. Billingham seemed suddenly possessed 
‘by one of those extraordinary fits of geniality 
which overwhelm any situation. Mrs. Norton’s 
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confused surprise and Mr. Norton’s stupor were 
scarcely noticeable. 

‘Very glad to meet you both, I’m sure,” Mr. 
Billingham declared. ‘‘ Why, there’s the Mar- 
quis |” he went on, as the latter looked tentatively 
in. “‘ Come right along,” he invited, ‘‘ Let me 
present you-—the Marquis de Félan—Mr. and 
Mrs. Norton. Sit down and join us, Marquis. 
Waiter ! A bottle of Clicquot 1911—-Dry England, 
mind, not the Brut—some biscuits, and five glasses | 
You will join us in a glass of wine, Mr. 
Norton ?”’ 

““] thank you very much,” was the colourless 
reply. 

“Tell me, you came from Exeter—a banker 
there,” Mr. Billingham continued, producing his 
cigar-case. ‘Any connection with the British 
General Bank ? ”’ 

‘““T am the manager of the Exeter Branch, sir,” 
Mr. Norton confided, with a faint return to his old 
assurance of manner. 

“My, is that so?” Mr. Billingham exclaimed. 
“One of the finest banks going !|_ I congratulate 
you, sir. Perhaps you know a friend of mine down 
there—Lord Herrington.” 

“Lord Herrington is one of my most valued 
clients,’ Mr. Norton declared. 

‘* Say, if this isn’t a small world !”’ Mr. Billing- 
ham observed, watching the wine being poured 
out. “ That’s why I like this place. We men 
who watch the run of things can come along and 
rub shoulders with all sorts and be none the worse 
for it, and then meet our own sort and get all the 
pleasure imaginable. Say, Mr. Norton, sir, I’m 
very glad to have met you. Lord Herrington 
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has asked me to stay with him often. We've 
been associated in more than one financial enter- 
= on the other side. I guess I may come and 
ook you up at Exeter. rs. Norton, your very 
good health ! ” 

By degrees the situation seemed to become 
almost normal. Mr. Norton talked about the bank- 
ing business with increased eloquence, whilst his 
wife confided to Madelon, in an undertone, the 
extraordinary difficulties presented by the servant 
problem in Exeter. Mr. Billingham glanced at 
his watch. 

“T’ve had all the gambling I want to-night,” 
he declared. ‘“‘ Let’s have a change. There’s 
a Gala Supper at the Carlton. Let’s all go. I 
told them I’d most likely want a table. What 
do you say, Mrs. Norton ? I don’t look the figure: 
for it, perhaps, but I’m a useful man at a fox-trot. 
You dance, of course ? ”’ 

“We had lessons,” Mrs. Norton admitted, 
looking doubtfully at her husband. 

“* Anyway, we can watch the fun,” her prospective 
host continued. ‘“‘ Come along all of you. We'll 
get an automobile outside. There are one or two 
questions about banking matters over on your side,”’ 
he went on, slipping his arm through Mr. Norton’s, 
““ l’ve wanted to ask.a man of your experience.” 

At three o’clock on the following morning, 
Madelon and Mr. Billingham watched their guests 
step into a voiture outside the Carlton. Mr. 
Norton handed his wife in amidst a general exchange 
of good-humoured farewells, and was most impres- 
sive in his insistence that no one should forget their 
luncheon engagement with him on the morrow. 
He drew the rug over his wife and leaned back 
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by her side, waving his hand with something of his 
old complacence. Suddenly Mr. Billingham felt 
Madelon’s fingers grasping his arm. 

“You are the dearest person in the world,” 
she whispered. “* Not only that, but you are the 
greatest diplomatist. Did you know that he was 
holding his wife’s hand ? And did you see him smile 
at her at the table? If ever a man was trying to 
assure her that he was sorry and that he had to be 
forgiven, he was doing it. And her face—why, 
she was almost good-looking !”’ 

Mr. Billingham watched the approach of the 
voiture which he had summoned. 

““T guess that little affair’s fixed up all right,” 
he conceded. ... “I wonder e 

Suddenly he was silent; thoughtful, almost 
depressed. Her fingers lingered in his as he 
handed her into the carriage. 

“* Sometimes,” she whispered—* I wonder too |” 





40 : THE STINK WIZARD 


‘Te Marquis was in an evil humour. 
Neither the sight of that tactfully proffered 
apéritif, nor his niece’s ingratiating smile, produced 
the slightest effect upon him. He had worked 
himself up into this state and he meant to remain 
anpry. 

‘“Four months ago, ” he declared, thumping 
the little table before him with his fist, ‘‘ you, my 
friend Billingham, joined company with my niece 
and myself in a partnership—an unwritten partner- 
ship, perhaps, but nevertheless a partnership— 
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which was to be devoted to our mutual gain. [ 
make myself clear ?”’ 

‘* Perfectly,” Mr. Billingham assented. 

‘“'‘We embarked upon various enterprises,” the 
Marquis continued, “‘ and met with some success, 
but lately, what do we do? We rescue a foolish 
middle-aged man from the clutches of an adven- 
turess. Not one penny comes to our exchequer. 
We help a young disabled soldier to carry out a 
delicate mission. Again not a penny! I ask you 
how long it is to continue ? You others may have 
sources of wealth unknown to me,’ he went on, 
casting a suspicious glance at Mr. Billingham. 
*“As for me, I am penniless. I must live as a 
gentleman needs to live. How am I to do it, I 
ask you? You, my friend Billingham, tell me that 
the common funds are exhausted. My niece here 
has not even a hundred francs to advance. What 
then, I ask you, is the use of our partnership ? You 
two amuse yourselves whilst I starve.”’ 

Mr. Billingham scratched his chin. He seemed 
disposed to take a lenient view of the other’s 
demeanour. 

“There is some sense in what you are saying, 
Marquis,” he admitted. “At the same time, 
you might remember that your niece and I saved 
the money we made in one or two little affairs, 
whereas you “ 

He pointed eloquently towards the Casino. ‘The 
Marquis sat forward in his chair. 

“Listen, then,” he interrupted. “I am not a 
man to accuse a friend of ill-faith. If you assure 
me that you still maintain your suite at the Hétel de 
Paris, your manner of living here, your flowers to 
my niece, your champagne at our dinners, on the 
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profits of those adventures in which we have been 
mutually concerned, then you are a very wonderful 
man, But I will be open. It seems to me that 
you have been engaged in other enterprises in 
which we have not been included.” 

“As to that,” Mr. Billingham protested, ‘‘ you 
are dead wrong. I may have come into a little 
bit on my own, but it hasn’t been through anything 
that’s happened out here. You’re for business 
again, I take it, Marquis ?”’ 

‘“‘T have seventeen francs and forty centimes in 
the world,” was the bitter reply. 

Mr. Billingham looked at his watch. 

‘““This morning,” he announced, “I shall 
provide luncheon at the Hétel de Paris. After- 
wards you shall both come to my rooms. I will 
then propound a scheme by means of which some 
temporary relief may be afforded us.”’ 

‘* Dear, clever man,’’ Madelon murmured. ‘“ I 
have known for two days—since I saw you talking 
so earnestly with that terrible little Austrian—that 
something was coming.” 

‘* T have an idea,” Mr. Billingham acknowledged, 
“but whether it will result in financial profit or not 
it is impossible at present to say. I guess we might 
as well try it out, any way.” 


In Mr. Billingham’s sitting-room, an hour 
later, the Marquis and Madelon, on their arrival, 
found their host indulging in intimate conversation 
with a black-haired and bespectacled foreigner 
whom he introduced as Doctor Ludwig Stranz. 
The Doctor, who spoke English with a very guttural 
accent, was a man of heavy build and coarse 
features, untidily dressed and besprinkled with 
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cigar ash. He was cordial but without any grace of 
manner. 

“ Friends of Mr. Billingham,” he declared, “I 
make myself glad to know. This is a beastly 
place. You perhaps haf’ gained money.” 

““T most certainly have not,” the Marquis 
rejoined. “ Do I gather that you too are a gambler, 
Doctor Stranz ?” 

““T am a scientist,” was the verbose reply. 
‘““T have discovered many wonderful things in my 
day, though many of my discoveries have been 
stolen from me and used to their profits by others. 
I have been to Paris with an idea of my own—use- 
less ! Then I come here. I meet my good friend 
Mr. Billingham. It was he who once found me 
money for a little invention of mine.” 

“That was in the days when I had some,” Mr. 
Billingham explained hastily—‘‘ before linoleum 
went back on me.” 

“* Ah, that was a pity that you lose your money,” 
Doctor Stranz declared. “It is a great invention 
this of mine now. Even when put to so ridiculous 
a use C 

“That will do,” Mr. Billingham interrupted 
abruptly. ‘‘ We will meet as arranged this after- 
noon, Doctor Stranz. Better perhaps come five 
minutes before the time arranged and meet me here. 
We can go through our plans once more so that there 
need be no mistake.” 

“It is so arranged,” Doctor Stranz agreed, 
rising to his feet a little reluctantly. “I go to my 
lonely breakfast.” 

It was a hint of which Mr. Billingham took not 
the slightest notice. They all three watched him 
depart. 
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‘What an extraordinary man!” Madelon 
exclaimed. 

“He is perhaps concerned with the enterprise 
you spoke of,”’ the Marquis suggested saperly. 

‘“ He is a necessary part of it,’’ Mr. Billingham 
assented, ‘‘ But I warn you there is no certainty 
about this enterprise. It may come off—it may 
not. At any rate it is my affair. No one else— 
though I shall rely upon your help—will be likely 
to meet with trouble.’ 

‘“* The thought that there is an enterprise to be 
considered at all,’’ the Marquis declared with 
satisfaction, “‘ gives to my luncheon an increased 
appetite. I suggest a descent.” 

Madelon, who was looking in the mirror, 
sighed. 

“IT should like some one to admire my hat,” 
she observed, readjusting it a little. 

“Tts only fault,” Mr. Billingham suggested, 
“is that it hides too much of your face.” 

‘Its only fault that I can see,” the Marquis 
groaned, “is that it cost too much money.” 

Madelon made a little grimace. 

“‘Skinflint!” she exclaimed. “I made it 
myself |” 


At four o’clock that afternoon, just as the Salons 
de Feux of the Sporting Club were opened, one of 
the liveried footmen attached to the place an- 
nounced to Monsieur Louchette, the manager, 
who was seated in his office, a visit from Mr. Billing- 
ham and afriend. Mr. Billingham being a person 
who during the four months of his sojourn in 
Monte Carlo had established himself as an habitué 
of some consequence, the manager abandoned his 
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habits of almost papal seclusion and intimated 
his willingness to receive the two gentlemen. The 
door was thrown open and they accordingly pre- 
sented themselves. 

“Td like you,” Mr. Billingham said, having 
shaken hands, ‘‘ to meet my friend, Doctor Stranz, 
who has been staying here for a while.”’ 

Doctor Stranz bowed and shook hands solemnly, 
The manager regarded him with some curiosity. 

“Ach, what a place |”’ the former exclaimed. 

Monsieur Louchette cleared his throat. 

““T trust you have enjoyed your stay here, 
Doctor,” he remarked. ‘‘ What can I have the 
pleasure of doing for you, gentlemen ?”’ 

‘““For me nothing,” Mr. Billingham replied. 
‘“* My friend the Doctor, whom I met in New York 
during the war, just asked me to introduce him. | 
If you gentlemen have business to talk over I guess 
I’ll leave you to it.” 

The manager looked at Doctor Stranz and 
disliked him. 

‘No need for you to leave us, Mr. Billingham,” 
he declared hastily. “‘ What can I do for you, 
sir f”’ he added, turning to his companion. 

Doctor Stranz sat down ponderously, placing 
the small black bag which he was carrying with 
him by his side. 

“Sir,” he announced, “I haf’ met with great 
misfortunes here. I haf’ lost heavily. I haf’ 
lost all my beautiful money.” 

‘* Indeed,”’ Monsieur Louchette remarked coldly. 
“ If your business here is simply to tell me this———"’ 

“It is not,” Doctor Stranz interrupted. “I 
would haf’ you know all of the situation. I come 
here with one hundred thousand francs-—-money 
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which has been paid me for my marvellous inven- 
tions. I am a great inventor. There is no one 
who has such a brain as mine. I make everything 
that blow up. With a projectile as big as a pea I 
could destroy the Palais at Versailles or the Reich- 
stag in Berlin.”’ 

“Very wonderful, I am sure,” the manager 
observed a little impatiently, “ but you will excuse 
me if I remark that I am busy.” 

“Ach, busy!” Doctor Stranz repeated, lean- 
ing over and striking the edge of the table before 
which the other was seated. “ You may be busy 
but you must listen to me. One—more than one 
hundred thousand francs of my hard-earned money 
I have lost here. Something must be done for me.”’ 

Monsieur Louchette looked at Mr. Billingham as 
though to ask whether the man were a lunatic. Mr. 
Billingham shook his head. 

‘““] had not received,” he said, “the slightest 
intimation as to what the Doctor was wanting. 
He simply asked for an introduction. I am sorry 
I brought him if he is a nuisance. Perhaps I had 
better leave you alone.” 

“Not on any account,” the manager begged. 
‘You are sure that the man is sane?” he added, 
under his breath. 

‘““ Sane I am, but insane soon I shall be,” the 
Doctor thundered. “‘Now I shall show you 
whether I am a man of sense or not. I will talk to 
you plainly. I want my money back.” 

“If you wish us to make an advance to cover 
your return fare home and reasonable hotel ex- 
penses,” the manager suggested, drawing a form 
towards him, “you can make application for a 
viatigue which will receive due consideration. 
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You of course understand, however, that you will 
not be allowed in the rooms again until the amount 
is repaid.” 

‘““T want my money back,” Doctor Stranz 
repeated doggedly. “One hundred and forty 
thousand francs—that is Just what I want.” 

“You are wasting my time,” Monsieur Louch- 
ette declared quietly. “ Permit me to wish you 
good-afternoon.”’ 

The official’s forefinger strayed towards the bell 
which stood upon his desk. Doctor Stranz 
stretched out his hand. Something in his ex- 
pression induced the other to pause. 

““T have told you,” he said, “that I must have 
back my one hundred and forty thousand francs. 
I have not told you what I shall do if you refuse.”’ 

“A threat |’ the manager exclaimed. 

“If you refuse I promise you this,’”’ the Doctor 
continued earnestly. “ At eleven o’clock to-night 
this place will be—is it not so packed with people. 
At five minutes past eleven you shall find them in 
the streets, on the promenade perhaps, the pave- 
ments, on the stairway, everywhere—but not in 
those rooms—not in those rooms, I promise you.” 

Monsieur Louchette looked towards Mr. Billing- 
ham who nodded sympathetically, and, unseen by 
the Doctor, tapped his forehead. The manager 
smiled tolerantly. 

“Well, well,” he said, “‘I am sorry for you, 
Doctor Stranz, but you must see that there is no 
reason why | should return your money any more 
than anybody else’s. There are dozens and 
scores here every season who lose more than you 
have done. You must come back next year and 
hope for better luck.”’ 
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“Will I haf’ back again y one hundred and 
forty thousand francs?” Doctor Stranz de- 
manded. | 

‘Of course not,” was the firm reply. ‘“* Your 
friend Mr. Billingham will explain to you the 
absurdity of such a suggestion. You will permit 
me.” 
This time the manager succeeded in reaching the 
bell. Doctor Stranz rose stiffly to his feet. 

‘ Perhaps,” he announced, “ I will visit you again 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Tt will be quite useless,” the manager assured 
him. “I wish you good-afternoon, gentlemen.” 

A servant entered and held open the door. Mr. 
Billingham loitered behind. : 

‘Say, I’m sorry I brought him in,’ he 
apologised. “I had no idea he was luny. He was 
a bright fellow enough when I knew him. The 
war again, I suppose.” 

“Quite all right, Mr. Billingham,” the other 
remarked a little patronisingly. ‘‘ We are used to 
strange visitors.” 


The visit of the mad Austrian had almost 
passed out of the mind of the manager of the 
Sporting Club. Nevertheless at a few minutes 
before eleven he left his office and strolled through 
the Rooms. Late in the season though it was, 
they were still crowded, and with a somewhat bril- 
liant gathering. There was an English Duke and 
an American millionaire playing in maximums at 
roulette, a noted Greek financier was taking a bank 
at baccarat, crowds of pretty and well-dressed women 
and well-known men thronged the place. Witha 
little frown the manager recognised Doctor Stranz 
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seated next to a croupier. He summoned one of 
his deputies. 

> That man’s card of admission,’ he directed, 
pointing him out, “ must be withdrawn. He is a 
madman and declares he has lost one hundred and 
forty thousand francs. Doctor Stranz his name is.” 

“IT will see to it at once, sir,’’ the deputy pro- 
mised. 

Eleven o'clock struck. Nothing happened. 
Suddenly, however, there was a little murmur. 
The people at the tables raised their heads. The 
loiterers in the room made for the doors. There 
was one expression upon every face—an expression 
of pained and physical distaste, which speedily 
became loathing. People who had strolled towards 
the exits commenced to hurry ; others from the 
remote ends of the room pressed behind them. 
Finally the players at the tables with one accord rose 
to their feet, some of them clutching at the money 
in front of them, some of them abandoning it. There 
seemed to be a faint white mist drifting about the 
room and becoming thicker every moment, and 
apparently from it there was emitted the most 
terrible, stupefying and noxious smell which ever 
greeted the nostrils of any human being. Every 
second it became stronger. The manager opened 
his mouth to give an order, but his lips were power- 
less. He rushed for the door with the others. In 
less than sixty seconds the passages leading into the 
Hotel de Paris and the stairway—luckily a broad 
one—leading into the street were packed with a 
seething mass of shrieking, coughing, half-fainting 
people. ‘Two of the servants made an heroic effort 
to open the windows and fell overpowered. The 
occupants of the bar joined with the waiters in a mad 
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rush down into the back quarters. Here and there 
a woman fainted. One man, black in the face with 
coughing, threw himself over the banisters on to the 
tables below. In an incredibly short space of time 
not a soul remained in the roulette room, except 
one. Doctor Stranz, with a respirator over his 
mouth, strange-looking spectacles, and flaps over 
his ears, looked around him with a smile half 
satanic, half beatific. 

‘* That was good,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Before, 
it was I who felt sick at heart in these rooms. Now 
it is they who feel sick of the stomach ! ”’ 


At a few minutes after ten o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning, the card of Monsieur Louchette, the 
manager of the Sporting Club, was brought in to 
Mr. Billingham, and Monsieur Louchette himself 
promptly followed. Mr. Billingham welcomed him 
with a grin. 

‘“ Say, that was some trick the Austrian played 
us !”’ he observed as he shook hands. 

Monsieur Louchette was a man destitute of any 
sense of humour. For five minutes without ceasing 
he talked and Mr. Billingham listened in admira- 
tion. 

‘“And then some,” the latter remarked, when 
through sheer lack of breath his visitor became 
silent. ‘“‘ But say, to get down to business, what 
are you going to do about it?” 

‘* The police search now for the rascal,’’ Monsieur 
Louchette declared. ‘“‘ He shall be made to pay 
damages. He shall be imprisoned. Such an 
outrage has never before been known !”’ 

Mr. Billingham stretched out his hand for a 
cigarette and thoughtfully lit it. 
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‘“T don’t know how the law goes on this side,” 
he remarked, “‘ but in my country I’m not sure as 
it’s a criminal offence to make a smell—even if it 
could be proved that he did it.” 

Monsieur Louchette was off again. A smell ! 
It was in such cold-blooded fashion that his friend 
Mr. Billingham could allude to the ghastliness of 
what had happened? There had been a soldier 
there who had declared that never in his worst 
experiences of the war, when they had been caught 
without masks, had anything so hideous crept into 
their nostrils. ‘There were ladies lying sick in 
their rooms in every hotel in Monte Carlo. The 
lost property office was besieged by an endless 
stream of men and women who had thrown away 
everything to escape from this horror. And Mr. 
Billingham could call it “a smell”’ ! | 

“It was nifty,” Mr. Billingham admitted, when 
at last the manager had once more come to a pause. 
‘I worked once in a tan-yard when I was a boy 
and I have been down in the hold of a Chinese ygw! 
and I know San Francisco pretty well, but I guess 
the Doctor had all other smells beaten to a frazzle. 
Fortunately,” he went on, “my young friend, 
Mademoiselle de Félan and I were near one of the 
doors, and we got away slick. If it is a fair ques- 
tion, Monsieur Louchette, what do you really 
think you’re going to do about the fellow ?”’ 

Monsieur Louchette’s former eloquence seemed 
vapid compared to his present expressions. The 
mad Austrian, it appeared, was to be drowned in 
burning oil, guillotined and deported. In the 
midst of it all there was a modest knock at the 
door and Doctor Stranz was announced. 

‘“‘T do not intrude, I trust,” he said. ‘‘ I wished 
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for a word with my friend Mr. Billingham. Ah, 
it is Monsieur Louchette, the manager of the 
Sporting Club. Good-morning, Monsieur Louch- 
ette. Are your rooms aired this morning, and 
what about my money?” 

Monsieur Louchette sprang forward, but Mr. 
Billingham’s firm arm restrained him. Nothing, 
however, could check the torrent of speech which 
proclaimed his opinion of the new-comer, his in- 
tentions with regard to him, and his certain future. 
Doctor Stranz itched with amusement. 

“That policeman,” he confided, “‘ he has been 
to see me already, but what can I do? There was 
a smell in your rooms last night. Who knows 
that I made the smell, and if I did, what is the law 
against one who makes a smell? Your policeman 
he has gone back to consult a judge. I have done 
nothing. I want my one hundred and forty 
thousand francs, but I have done nothing. If I 
get my money and I leave, perhaps there will be no 
more smells.”’ 

‘* Apart from everything else,” Monsieur Louch- 
ette found breath to say, “‘ there was money missing 
last night from the croupier’s box near where you 
were seated.” — 

Doctor Stranz drew himself up with dignity. 

“IT am a man of great honour,” he declared. 
“TI have never stole from anybody. All that I 
took with me from the Club last night I won. 
Why do you not give me back my one hundred 
and forty thousand francs. Then I think there will 
be no more smells.”’ 

“You rascal!’ Monsieur Louchette gasped. 
“You will never cross the portals of the Club 
again. Your name has a black mark against it 
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for ever. Before the day is out you will be in 
prison.” 

“T think not,’’ was the mild reply. “I think 
no man can go to prison in Monaco for making a 
smell—if I did. So you keep me out of the 
Sporting Club, eh? Listen, you give me my one 
hundred and forty thousand francs and I will leave 
to-night.” | 

““T will see you in hell first!” Monsieur 
Louchette thundered. 

“What a pity !”’ Doctor Stranz sighed. ‘‘ Mind 
you, I do not say I have done anything, but I tell 
you this, there is not in the world any chemist so 
clever as I—not in the whole world, mind. You 
think once more.” 

Monsieur Louchette broke partially away from 
Mr. Billingham, and Doctor Stranz made for the 
door. On the threshold he looked back. 

‘You make a mistake—a great mistake!” he 
called out, departing and slamming the door 
behind him. 

“What do you know about that!’ Mr. 
Billingham exclaimed. 

Monsieur Louchette took up his hat. 

““T came,” he declared, ‘‘ to ask if you could 
tell me anything more about this man.” 

Mr. Billingham shook his head. 

“T can tell you that he was in charge of a poison 
gas factory during the war,” he said. “I had a 
plant in the same city making aeroplane wings. 
That’s how I came across him. ‘The Stink 
Wizard ’ they called him.” 

‘““Do you suppose he has really lost one hundred 
thousand francs at the tables?’ Monsieur Louch- 
ette asked abruptly. 
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Mr. Billingham shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““T am not a heavy player myself,” he replied. 
‘““T have seen him get through quite a pile, but I 
kept no tabs on him.” 

‘“Any way,” Monsieur Louchette remarked 
with satisfaction, “he won’t get to the Sporting 
Club to-night.” 

‘““T guess there are a good many others who 
won't either,” Mr. Billingham opined. 


Mr. Billingham and Madelon dined alone that 
evening. The latter was a little nervous; Mr. 
Billingham inclined to be facetious. 

‘* This afternoon,” he announced, ‘‘ I have been 
to the Law Library up at Monaco with an inter- 
preter. So far as I can see the penalties against a 
maker of smells are purely nominal.” 

‘There are other things,” Madelon reminded 
him. “I hear Monsieur Louchette complains 
that a great deal of money was taken.”’ 

“Doctor Stranz assures me that he did not 
take anything with him except what he won,” Mr. 
Billingham declared. ‘I guess he was telling the 
truth.”’ 

‘‘ What did Monsieur Louchette say this morn- 
ing ?’’ Madelon enquired. 

Mr. Billingham grinned. 

“Tf the Doctor had not made a somewhat tn- 
opportune arrival in my rooms,” he replied, “I’m 
dead sure that with careful handling, Louchette 
would have opened his pockets. As it was he lost 
his temper, but if to-night—well, we shall see | 
I hear there are twenty-four detectives in the Club 
and if Doctor Stranz tries to put in an appearance 
there will be trouble. Fortunately he won't.” 
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“I shall be glad,” Madelon sighed, “‘ when he 
is out of existence altogether.”’ 

“Don’t say that,’ Mr. Billingham begged. 
‘He has given a little colour to a somewhat dull 
period. Besides which he promises to be an 
extremely profitable creation.” 

““ Money, always money!” she sighed. “I 
wonder whether I am getting tired of being an 
adventuress.”’ 

He looked at her a little wistfully. 

“There is another world,” he said quietly— 
‘““a world where pleasure is less of a business, 
perhaps, and happiness . 

“You are going to make me sentimental,” she 
interrupted. ‘‘ Come, we must have our coffee 
and it is time that we went.” 

“The first table to the left in the ‘ Kitchen,’ ”’ . 
Mr. Billingham reminded her firmly. “I shall 
meet you in the gardens—the seat 1 showed you. 
You have—everything ?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Do you not see in how careful a fashion I am 
carrying my bag?” she asked. 





A small crowd of detectives awaited develop- 
ments in the Sporting Club that evening and a 
lackey stood by each window. Nothing what- 
ever happened. At half-past eleven, however, 
the events of the night before were repeated with 
even more terrifying consequences in both the 
Casino and the Salons Privés. Precautions had 
been taken here also with regard to the windows, 
but the spread of the fumes was too rapid and 
stupefying to allow of more than one or two being 
opened. The crowds which thronged the two 
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rooms gave even more poignant evidences of terror 
and panic than the visitors to the Sporting Club 
on the previous evening. Several croupiers at- 
tempted to keep their places but fell forward in a 
moment or two overpowered. As‘a safeguard 
the various exits to the Salons Privés had all been 
thrown open and from here the flight although 
precipitate was conducted with a certain amount of 
order. The Marquis, who had been seated next 
to a croupier at one of the end tables, seemed to have 
possessed himself of some of the perquisites of the 
absent Doctor Stranz. At the first symptoms of 
alarm he slipped a respirator over his mouth, 
spectacles over his eyes and flaps over his ears. 
He sat there, watching the scene for a few moments 
with every appearance of interest. To his amaze- 
ment, notwithstanding the general exodus, two 
women who had been playing on the other side of 
the table also remained in their seats, although they 
gazed around them with many exclamations of 
astonishment. The Marquis looked at them, then 
at the wheel which he longed to spin, and the brass 
box with the mille notes which he longed to 1n- 
vestigate. His whole environment was irresistible. 
He produced from his pocket a hundred francs 
plaque and four louis, and held them poised in his 
left hand. With his right forefinger he spun the 
wheel. The ball sped round in jerky fashion and 
alighted in number twenty-nine. The Marquis 
adjusted his eyeglass, to be quite sure that there was 
no mistake, and promptly deposited his counters 
upon the number radicated: With painstaking 
care he counted out from the croupier’s well six 
thousand three hundred francs, stuffed the amount 
into his pocket and rose to his feet. One of the 
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women who had been regarding him intently—the 
fatter and fairer of the two ; a woman wearing a 
dress of bright blue silk and a heavy gold chain 
around her neck—turned to her companion, who 
was obviously her daughter, a smaller replica of 
herself. In her excitement she spoke in German. 

“Gretchen,” she cried, ‘ where do they all go, 
these people ?”’ 

The daughter sniffed the air for a moment, her 
fat little nose uplifted. 

“Tam not sure, but I think they smell something, 
Mother,”’ she announced, also in German. 

The Marquis abandoned his solitary amuse- 
ment, rose sadly from his place and walked across 
the room, strewn with evidences of feminine flight, 
towards the lift. 


Whilst Mr. Billingham still slept upon the follow- 
ing morning, there was a knock at his door and 
Monsieur Louchette was announced. It was a 
very chastened Monsieur Louchette. He was 
accompanied on this occasion by another func- 
tionary whom Mr. Billingham recognised as one 
of the principals of the Casino. 

“Say, you're bright and early!” Mr. Billing- 
ham complained, sitting up in bed, and yawning. 

“We apologise,’ Monsieur Louchette said, 
“but the circumstances may perhaps excuse us. 
We have searched the place for this man Doctor 
Stranz. We cannot find him.” 

“We seek your aid,” the other functionary 
confided. Mr. Billingham swung out of bed and 
wrapped himself in a dressing-gown. 

““Gentlemen,” he explained, “this man 1s no 
friend of mine, but he has asked me to respect his 
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confidence as to his whereabouts. What am I 
todo?” 

‘We are prepared to make terms,” Monsieur 
Louchette announced. 

“In that case,” Mr. Billingham replied, “ take 
aseat. Order some coffee if you will and wait whilst 
I have my bath. Doctor Stranz will be here at nine 
o’clock.”’ 

“Stop !’’ Monsieur Louchette exclaimed. “‘ Mr. 
Billingham, you are a well-known citizen of a 
country we respect, your name and reputation are 
beyond question. Will you undertake negotia- 
tions for us with this abominable person ?”’ 

Mr. Billingham considered the matter. 

‘Why, I should say so,” he _ consented. 
‘““'What’s the great idea?” 

‘“He says that he has lost one hundred and 
forty thousand francs,’? Monsieur Louchette con- 
tinued drearily. ‘‘ We have that sum here in notes. 
We will give it to him provided you can extract 
some guarantee that the proceedings of last night 
and the night before shall never be repeated by him, 
or by any one else with his connivance or 
help.” 

“Tt seems a lot of money to part with,” Mr. 
Billingham observed. 

‘* Nevertheless, it is the decision of the Council,” 
Monsieur Louchette replied. ‘‘ One hundred and 
forty thousand francs is a great deal of money, but 
a si pannas of the scenes of the last two nights 
would be utterly and entirely disastrous. If you 
can arrange this matter for us, Mr. Billingham, the 
Société de Bains de Mer will consider themselves in 
your debt.” 

“ T guess I can fix it if any one can,” Mr. Billing- 
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ham promised. ‘‘ Leave the money and come back 
at half-past ten.” 
They left the money. 


Mr. Billingham had chosen a table that morning 
on the terrace at the Réserve Restaurant at Beaulieu. 
A striped umbrella sheltered him and his guests— 
the Marquis and Madelon—from the sun. The 
west breeze across the bay was only a delight. 
Furthermore, Mr. Billingham had ordered the 
luncheon with peculiar care. There was caviare— 
the only pot in the south of France—served with 
ice and lemon—large caviare, dull, of the colour of 
olives, procurable only by an epicure of boundless 
means and boundless influence with those who con- 
trol the kitchen. Then there was a bouillabaisse, 
to serve which the chef himself had arrived from the 
kitchen ; a chicken which was a speciality of the 
house ; wild strawberries, prepared with red wine ; 
and a cunning mixture or liqueurs. Champagne 
followed the Chablis, and the brandy was served 
from a bidon. The whole meal was a wonderful 
effort. 

“Never have I eaten better,’ the Marquis 
declared, as he selected a cigar. 

‘“A banquet !’’ Madelon murmured. ‘“ And 
now, please tell us everything.”’ 

Mr. Billingham lit his cigar. 

‘T thought that for this little celebration,” he 
explained, “we were perhaps just as well outside 
Monte Carlo. However, the news 1s of the best. 
The Société de Bains de Mer has granted Doctor 
Stranz a viatigue of—what do you think ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Five thousand francs,” the Marquis guessed. 

‘Don’t keep us in suspense,” Madelon begged. 
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‘““Of one hundred and forty thousand francs,” 
Mr. Billingham announced impressively. “‘ The 
forty thousand francs I have already parted 
with.” 

‘“ For the smells :’” Madelon exclaimed. 

‘* Precisely—and to cover Doctor Stranz’s losses, 
which I understand amounted to nearly four milles. 
If ever I need a friend who can make smells he is 
at my service. I had hard work to escape from his 
embraces.” 

‘And the remaining one hundred thousand ?”’ 
the Marquis gasped. 

‘The remaining one hundred thousand is for 
us three,” Mr. Billingham declared. 

The Marquis’ fingers trembled. 

“It is incredible ! ’’ he murmured. 

“It is the adventure of our lives !’’ Madelon 
faltered. 

Mr. Billingham produced three packets of 
mille notes ; one he’ returned to his own pocket, 
the other two he handed to his companions. 

“Marquis,” he said, “I congratulate you. 
The idea was mine, but a considerable part of 
the execution was yours and Mademoiselle Made- 
lon’s. The organisation certainly never dreamed 
that the real Doctor Stranz left Monte Carlo 
twenty-four hours ago, perfectly well content, 
with my forty thousand francs in his pocket. 
They believe that he departed at noon to-day with 
one hundred and’ forty thousand. However, the 
result to them is the same and they can afford the 
money. They paid that the contretemps of the 
last two nights might not happen again. They 
will have value for their money. Those contretemps 
are finished |” 
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“We only had six little bottles,’’ Madelon 
remarked. 

“ You have now a little over thirty-three thousand 
francs in your pocket, Marquis,” Mr. Billingham 
concluded. ‘“ You will not reproach us any 
longer, I trust, with those few efforts towards 
philanthropy which have wasted some of our time. 
On this occasion we have taken the great lesson to 
heart that philanthropy begins at home. There is 
also a little trifle which we have not mentioned— 
a little trifle to which I believe you helped your- 
self.” 

The Marquis coughed. 

““T helped myself to nothing that I did not 
win,” he replied. “Incidentally I discovered 
—the night of the second smell—how to win at 
roulette.” 

‘Tell us,’’ Madelon begged. 

‘That might be worth hearing,” Mr. Billingham 
observed. 

“Stake your money,” the Marquis said im- 
pressively, ‘‘ after the ball has ceased to roll!”’ 


4I : CHRISTIAN, THE CONCIERGE 


ONTE CARLO, on a moonless night 

late in May, is not without its sombre 
effects. Mr. Billingham, loitering on that ex- 
tension of the Terrace promenade which passes 
the post-office and reaches to the bottom of the hill, 
took note of the changed aspects of the place during 
the last six weeks. The Sporting Club, once gaily 
illuminated, with blue-liveried servants waiting at 
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the top of the steps to welcome visitors, and rows 
of automobiles drawn up against the pavement, 
was Closed and dark. The great hotels which lined 
the hills no longer presented a semicircle of glitter- 
ing lights. Here and there a few lamps twinkled 
out from the different villas, but, for the greater 
part, the hillside had become a chaos of unbroken 
blackness. 

Mr. Billingham, standing with his back to the 
stone balustrade, smoking thoughtfully and looking 
landwards, was suddenly aware of a touch upon 
his arm. He turned abruptly to find Madelon 
by his side, a black silk cloak thrown over her 
evening gown. Her approach had been, perhaps 
purposely, noiseless. She seemed to have crept 
out of the void. 

“Useless !”’ she laughed. “I came to make 
discoveries and behold I find you alone and appar- 
ently star-gazing.”’ 

‘Not star-gazing,” Mr. Billingham murmured. 

‘Seriously, I am disappointed,’”’ she went on. 
‘TI thought there must have been some reason for 
these mysterious nocturnal strolls of yours.” 

‘There is a reason,” Mr. Billingham confided. 

‘An assignation ? ” 

He shook his head. 

‘“ Look carefully,’’ he directed, ‘‘ exactly where 
I am pointing and tell me whether you see any- 
thing.” 

She stood by his side and obeyed. 

‘“‘T see something,” she admitted, “ which looks 
like a rapidly-moving glow-worm, appearing and 
disappearing.” 

Mr. Billingham nodded. 

“T will tell you what it is,” he said, “It 
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is some one with an electric torch moving about 
‘in a room of an hotel which is closed for the 
season.” 

‘A caretaker, perhaps,’’ she suggested. 

“Perhaps,” he assented. “‘ Yet one wonders 
why a caretaker should be wandering about always 
in the same room at night-time.” 

‘“ He may be sleeping there,” she observed. 

‘Then why not use the electric light in an 
ordinary way?” Mr. Billingham rejoined. “Of 
course,” he went on, “ there may be a very simple 
explanation. There probably is. Yet there are 
other things which have made me wonder about that 
light.” 

ae As for instance ?’’ Madelon demanded. 

“The first time I noticed it there was just a 
little moonlight and I could see that the light 
came from the fifth window of the third story 
of the Hétel d’Angleterre. It was at that hotel, 
as I dare say you remember, that Seth Dickerson, 
the American who had been gambling so heavily, 
committed suicide a week or two ago.” 

““T remember,” Madelon murmured. “ They 
closed the hotel because of it a few days earlier than 
they meant to.” 

‘Just so,” Mr. Billingham agreed. “ And 
the hotel has remained closed ever since. There 
is no caretaker init. Whoever is moving about that 
room with an electric torch 1s an intruder.”’ 

“An empty hotel!’ Madelon mused. “It 
doesn’t sound exactly like a happy hunting-ground. 
And why that particular room? The poor fellow 
committed suicide because he had lost every penny 
he possessed at the tables.” 

Mr. Billingham did not reply. He was watching 
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the faint flashing of the light. Sometimes it dis- 
appeared altogether for several minutes. At no time 
was it more than a glimmer. 

“* Nevertheless,” he said at last, ‘‘ whoever 
is moving about that room is searching for some- 
thing. You see the light is turned in every 
direction, but never for a moment straight at the 
window.” 

‘* Shall we go up ?” she proposed. 

Mr. Billingham shook his head. 

“Not to-night,” he replied. ‘‘ To-morrow 
morning I shall call upon the manager of the 
Royalty Hotel, which belongs to the same people. 
If you are interested you can come with me.” 

She thrust her arm through his. 

‘“ Meanwhile,” she begged, “let us go to the 
Casino. I am rather uneasy about my uncle. 
He has borrowed no money for two days and he is 
becoming mysterious.”’ 


The manager of the Royalty Hotel and Mr. 
Billingham were from the first on the best of 
terms. Mr. Billingham in a very few words 
explained his mission. 

‘That poor chap Dickerson’s folk have been 
writing to me,” he said—‘ the fellow who com- 
mitted suicide over at the Angleterre, you know.” 

‘That affair is all finished with,” the manager 
exclaimed hastily. ‘‘ The hotel at first paid for 
the funeral and all expenses, but the Société has now 
refunded the amount.” 

‘““That’s all right,”’ Mr. Billingham declared 
good-humouredly. ‘Seth Dickerson’s people 
don’t want any fuss any more than you do. Theirs 
is just a sentimental idea. They want me to have 
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a look at the room where he died and send them a 
few trifling particulars.” 

“Delighted to do anything we can for you, 
Mr. Billingham,” the manager assured him cor- 
dially. “‘ Mr. Dickerson’s clothes and _ effects 
were all sent to an address in London, as | dare 
say you know. The loose change on his table was 
given to the servants. It amounted to less than their 
weekly tips.” 

‘“That’s quite all right,” Mr. Billingham ob- 
served. “* Naturally a Fellow like Dickerson don’t 
commit suicide while he’s got anything left. How 
can we have a look at the room ?” 

“Christian, the concierge of the hotel, has the 
keys,’ the manager replied. “‘ He is here now 
helping our own man. I will send for him.” 

He touched a bell, sent a message, and a few 
minutes later a tall, remarkably fine-looking man, in 
the uniform of the hotel, entered the room. He 
saluted Mr. Billingham, whom he knew slightly, 
and smiled at the young lady. To all appearance 
he was the absolute prototype of his class ;_ brimful 
of knowledge, which he was only too anxious to 
impart, capable and good-tempered. 

“This gentleman,” the manager explained, 
“has heard from the relatives of Mr. Dickerson 
in America. He wants to have a look at the room 
Mr. Dickerson occupied.” 

For a single second there was something beyond 
ordinary interest in the man’s face. Mr. Billing- 
ham, who had been watching him closely, took 
note of it. 

“There is nothing belonging to Mr. Dickerson 
left in the room, sir,” he pointed out. 

“Quite so. I know that,” Mr. Billingham 
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intervened, “It’s just an idea his people have. 
Want me to tell them when I get back what sort 
of a place it was he ended his a in. Silly idea 
—but folks are silly sometimes.” 

‘You had better take Mr. Billingham and the 
young lady across,” the manager directed. 

“Certainly, sir,” the man acquiesced. ‘“ If 
you and the young lady will step this way, sir,”’ 
he continued, turning to Mr. Billingham. “I 
have the keys in my pocket.” 

They took leave of the manager and crossed 
the street towards the Angleterre. The con- 
cierge opened the front door of the hotel and 
they passed into an atmosphere of gloom and 
silence. There were dust sheets over the mahog- 
any counter and the cushions of the lounge; a 
faint odour of tea leaves and disinfectants every- 
where. 

‘“] shall have to trouble you to come up the 
stairs, sir,’ Christian observed. ‘‘ The lift is not 
running.” 

“On which floor was Mr. Dickerson’s room ?”’ 
Mr. Billingham enquired. 

‘‘ The third, sir,” the man replied. 

They mounted the stairs in silence. In the 
corridors the sound of their footsteps awakened 
faint echoes. Even the stair carpets had been 
taken up and stood rolled together in corners. 
The concierge led them unhesitatingly to the door 
of a room which he unlocked and threw open. 

“This was Mr. Dickerson’s apartment, sir,” 
he announced. ‘‘ He shot himself in the easy- 
chair over there.” 

It was a bedroom of the plainest possible de- 
scription ; spotlessly clean, bare now of carpet 
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or even rugs, bedstead dismantled—an epitome 
of dreariness. ‘There was a little dust on the 
floor and a little rim of dust which Mr. Billingham 
noticed as the door was opened. He looked 
around him in some perplexity. 

“How long has this room been closed up?” 
he asked. 

‘* About a fortnight, sir.” 

‘“And you are sure that this is the room Mr. 
Dickerson occupied ?”’ 

‘* Quite sure, sir.” 

“During that fortnight,” Mr. Billingham per- 
sisted, “‘ has any one entered it at all ?”’ 

‘Certainly not, sir,” was the confident reply. 
“* No one has entered the hotel that I know of.” 

The man stood, the keys in his hand, patient 
yet obviously anxious to bring this visitation 
toaclose. Mr. Billingham walked to the window, 
opened it and stepped out on to the balcony. He 
looked to the left. There were five windows 
to be counted. The one through which he had 
passed was the sixth. 

‘““ Have any of these rooms got more than one 
window ?”’ he asked. 

‘The next door one has, I believe, sir,” the 
man answered, looking a little puzzled... . 
“Is there anything further I can do for you, or 
the young lady?” he added, after a moment’s 
pause. 

Mr. Billingham looked around once more regret- 
fully and sorrowfully. 

“Well, I guess not,” he decided. “It’s a 
poor room, this. Pretty hard up towards the end, 
I expect.” 

he concierge nodded. 
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“They stripped him clean, sir,” he agreed. 
“It’s a way they have down yonder. . . .” 

The three descended the stairs almost in silence. 
Christian led them into the street, and Mr. Billing- 
ham handed him a twenty-franc note. 

“I am very much obliged to you, sir,’ the 
man said. “* You are sure there is nothing more I 
can do?”’ 

“Nothing at all, thank you,” Mr. Billingham 
assured him. “I will just have a word with your 
manager... .” : 

They re-entered the Royalty Hotel. Mr. 
Billingham with Madelon still by his side made 
his way to the bureau. The manager looked up 
and nodded. 

“* Satisfied your curiosity, sir?”’ he asked. 

Mr. Billingham glanced behind him to be sure 
that the door was closed. 

‘““T guess not,” he answered gravely. “I’m 
afraid there’s a little trouble ahead.” 

The manager’s jaw dropped. Like all hotel 
proprietors he disliked trouble of the sort indicated 
by his visitor. 

‘Why, what is wrong ?”’ he demanded. 

“In the first place,” Mr. Billingham enquired, 
‘“what was the number of the room occupied by 
Seth Dickerson ?”’ 

‘““Number 167,” was the prompt reply. 

‘Precisely. Now your concierge Christian de- 
liberately took us to 168 and showed it to me as the 
room occupied by Seth Dickerson.” 

‘““T cannot imagine how he could have made 
such a mistake,” the manager remarked, with a 
perplexed frown. ‘‘ He knows the hotel inside 
out.”’ 


? 
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“Oh, he knew all right,” Mr. Billingham 
observed dryly. “* Tell me now, have you keys to 
the hotel yourself, as well as the set Christian has 
been using f° ”’ 

The manager opened his drawer. 

“ Certainly I have.” 

‘* And a pass-key to the rooms ?”’ 

‘| have both.” 

‘Then I want you,” Mr. Billingham begged, 
‘to send Christian out of the way for half-an-hour 
and to take us across there.” 

The manager glanced at the clock. 

‘That is easy,” he said. “I will send him 
down to the station to meet the four-thirty. There 
is always the chance of a visitor or two... . 
Excuse me | ”’ 

He spoke through a tube for a moment, then 
rose to his feet. 

‘““ Of course,” he continued, ‘‘I have not the 
least idea what you are driving at, Mr. Billingham, 
but I am entirely at your disposal. Come along, 
then!” ... 

They waited for a few minutes until the hotel 
bus had passed the window, then once more they 
crossed the road, entered the gloomy-looking 
building and mounted the stairs to the third floor. 
This time the manager opened the door of number 
167. He had no sooner done so than he himself 
gave vent to a little exclamation of surprise, and 
Mr. Billingham, following close behind, whistled 
softly. The room—larger than the neighbouring 
one, with two windows and curved balcony—was 
in the wildest disorder. The carpet had been rolled 
back and was lying in an untidy heap upon the floor. 
The bed-clothes had been pulled over the bottom 
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of the bedstead, drawers stood open, an easy- 
chair had been overturned upon the floor and 
apparently the whole of its stuffing removed. 
The manager looked around him in blank amaze- 
ment. Mr. Billingham was conscious of a feeling 
of intense satisfaction. 

“Tm going to put you wise to something, 
Monsieur Lavalle,’’ he said. “* You see for your- 
self that some one has made a systematic search 
of this room. What do you think they wanted ? 
... Pll tell you. They wanted the money Seth 
Dickerson won at the Casino on his last night 
there.”’ 

“Won?” the manager repeated incredulously. 
‘Why, Mr. Dickerson came home a ruined man. 
That’s why he shot himself.”’ 

‘Dickerson did nothing of the sort,” was the 
confident reply. ‘‘ That’s what put me on the 
track of this trouble. I happened to know the 
croupiers at the tables where he played and two of 
the chefs. Seth Dickerson played at four tables 
on the night of his death and he brought home 
with him to this hotel a matter of between sixty and 
seventy mille. He had no more idea of com- 
mitting suicide that evening than I have at the present 
moment.”’ 

‘Then why did he ?” the other demanded. 

‘“He didn’t,” Mr. Billingham rejoined. “ He 
was murdered.” 

Monsieur Lavalle had no words. It was Made- 
lon who intervened. 

“Murdered !”’ she gasped. “ By whom?” 

‘By Christian, the concierge,” Mr. Billingham 
pronounced. 

There was a moment’s breathless silence. In 
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the midst of it Madelon raised a warning finger. 
From somewhere outside they seemed to hear the 
sound of a muffled footstep. Mr. Billingham 
moved to the door and looked out. ‘There was no 
one in sight. He closed the door again. 

“Listen,” he said. “I guess this is mainly 
conjecture, but I have a sort of knack of 
putting things ee and this is how | build 
up this little affair. I knew Seth Dickerson. 
He wasn’t much of a man, but he wasn’t the 
sort to use a gun against himself, although I know 
he kept one handy. I saw him in the Casino the 
night of his supposed suicide and he couldn’t 
contain himself—told me he had been winning 
at every table. I asked the croupiers afterwards. 
They all said the same thing. He had been losing 
before, but he had been picking it up all the time 
that night. The long and the short of it is this. 
Seth Dickerson left the Casino and came back to 
the hotel with a packet of mille notes in his pocket 
and as nearly drunk as a man may be and keep on 
his feet.”’ 

“He hadn’t forty francs when his things were 
gone through,’’ the manager objected. “ The 
Société de Bains de Mer paid for his funeral.” 

“* Just so,” Mr. Billingham agreed, “ but never- 
theless he brought home sixty mille with him and 
unless I’m mistaken the sixty mille were at one time 
or another in this room. I’ve a friend at Police 
Headquarters here, and although not a word of the 
proceedings at the inquest crept into the press, 
I got to know all about it. When Seth Dickerson 
reached home that night there was only one man up 
in the hotel. That man was your concierge— 
a man with whom Dickerson was always too 
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friendly. He invited him up to have a drink. 
Christian went off to get the bottle of whisky 
Seth ordered, and brought it up to the room. 
When he arrived, I’m figuring it out that Seth 
had hidden the sixty thousand francs or what- 
ever it was. He was just sober enough not 
to be an utter fool. They sat and drank together, 
those two, and Seth bragged about his winnings. 
When he did it, I don’t know, but I reckon that 
your man shot him when he sat in that chair drunk, 
went through him for the money, failed to find it 
and got out scared. Or it’s likely enough that Seth 
told him he had hidden it without telling him 
where. Anyway when he shot him he expected 
to get hold of the sixty thousand francs right away. 
He couldn’t find them and he had to clear out. 
What happened then? The room was closed 
up for a time, until after the inquest. No searching 
was done because no one had any idea that there 
was anything to look for. Your concierge knew, 
though. You closed the hotel and I don’t blame 
you. Your man didn’t want to come in during 
the day-time, although he had the keys, but for 
the last two nights he has been ransacking this 
room.” 

“How do you know that?” Monsieur Lavalle 
demanded. 

‘ Because I have a fancy for moonlight strolls,” 
Mr. Billingham explained. ‘“* The last three nights, 
from the promenade down below, I’ve seen some one 
hunting round here with an electric torch, It 
fitted in with my own ideas, so I came to you and 
asked to be shown this room. Just as I imagined 
he might, Christian took me to the next room. I 
could see from below that the room he was searching 
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had two windows, because every now and then the 
light disappeared.” 

‘“‘ There is some one outside,” Madelon inter- 
rupted suddenly. 

hey all listened. There was nothing to be 
heard. The silence of the great empty hotel 
seemed almost oppressive. Mr. Billingham moved 
softly to the door and threw it open. He stood 
there for a moment, listening, his right hand 
underneath his coat. A peculiar gloom seemed 
to envelop the place. There was no one in sight, 
however, no sound to be heard. Yet, curiously 
enough, Mr. Billingham had the same idea as 
Madelon. He felt that there was some one near. 
He closed the door carefully and this time he turned 
the key in the lock. 

“Christian killed Seth Dickerson all right,” 
he declared, “but as yet he hasn’t lifted the 
money.” 

Monsieur Lavalle took out his handkerchief and 
dabbed his forehead. 

““T do not understand, Mr. Billingham,” he 
said, ‘‘ how you dare take all this for granted.” 

“Will you explain to me the lights in this 
room for the last three nights, then ?”’ Mr. Billing- 
ham demanded. “ Will you tell me why your 
concierge, when ordered to show me this room, 
showed me the adjoining one? Will you tell me 
what all this disorder means but a systematic 
search, and by whom? Who else has had access 
to the place? No, sir, Seth Dickerson never shot 
himself. He lost his life because he drank like a 
fool and hobnobbed with a rufhan. The sixty 
thousand francs for which he was murdered are 
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concluded, “that I find them within ten 
minutes.” 

““ It seems to me that some one has searched 
the place pretty thoroughly already,” Monsieur 
Lavalle remarked grimly. “‘ They have torn the 
stufiing out of my chairs and ruined my carpet.” 

‘* They have searched,”’ Mr. Billingham amie 
‘but they didn’t know what I know. Seth Dicker- 
son had been a sailor in his younger days and was 
just as handy with his needle as any woman. They 
didn’t remember that in the lapel of Seth’s coat 
when he was discovered there was a needle. I’m 
taking a chance, perhaps,” Mr. Billingham added, 
‘““ but here goes |” 

He produced a penknife from his pocket, and, 
moving to the bed, ripped up one of the pink 
damask curtains which hung from a movable 
brass rod at its side. He thrust his hand into the 
space and a beatific smile parted his lips. Suddenly 
Madelon pointed to the door. They followed 
the direction of her finger. There had been no 
sound, but the handle was slowly moving. The 
door was pressed inwards until the lock was strained. 
Mr. Billingham withdrew his left hand from the 
interior of the doubled curtains upon the bed, 
whilst his right hand went to his hip pocket. 
He motioned Madelon over to his side, and pointed 
at the door. 

““ Open it,’”’ he whispered. 

Monsieur Lavalle hesitated. The sight of Mr. 
Billingham’s gleaming revolver, however, reassured 
him. Heturnedthekey. Almost immediately the 
door opened. Christian, the concierge, passed 
across the threshold. He seemed to bring with 
him something of the ghostly silence of the great 
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closed hotel. He said not a word. He looked 
from one to the other and it was as though a sudden 
lunacy had seized him. His cheeks were chalk 
white, his gracious smile, his portly demeanour, 
his magnificent self-assurance, were all gone. 
He was like a person stricken with mortal fear. 
Nevertheless he did not flinch at the sight of Mr. 
Billingham’s revolver. 

“J murdered Mr. Dickerson,” he confessed. 
‘““ He told me he had eighty thousand francs. He 
was a fool to tell me. I murdered him with his 
own gun. I knew they would bring it in suicide. 
I have given myself away looking for the 
money.” 

‘* ‘The money was here all right,’”’ Mr. Billingham 
observed. 

Christian looked at him steadfastly, yet in- 
curiously, looked at the notes upon the bed, looked 
at the ripped-up curtain. 

‘* He put them there when I went for the whisky,” 
he muttered, in a dazed tone. “I thought I had 
searched the room, too |!” 

Monsieur Lavalle was standing at the bottom 
of the bed. He seemed unable to take his eyes off 
his employee’s. 

“You must have been mad, Christian,” he 
exclaimed. 

““T was mad,”’ was the dreary admission, “ but 
eighty thousand francs seemed a great deal against 
the life of a man who drank, drank, drank until one 
could see him passing. I was mad. Now I am 
not |” 

He spoke so coldly and so entirely without 
any trace of agitation that no one had any idea, 
until too late, of his purpose. He crossed the room 
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and stepped out on to the balcony. They saw him 
silhouetted for a moment against the sky, saw his 
knee upon the balustrade, saw him go over—a 
mass, a gleam of white from his face 
underneath—and Madelon covered her ears with 
her hands. The two men stood silent. From 
somewhere beneath, in that deep gulf of blackness, 
came the sound, faint but unmistakable, of a dull 
thud. Mr. Billingham thrust his revolver back 
in his pocket, and moved anxiously to Madelon’s 
side. From below they could hear the sound of 
shrieking voices and pattering footsteps along the 
gravel path. 


Mr. Billingham, like the vast majority of his 
compatriots, thoroughly enjoyed the ministrations 
of an efficient barber. He was just completing 
his second session of the day in the chair of his 
favourite operator—a light, before-dinner shave— 
when he happened to glance towards the door. 
Mercifully his attendant had completed his offices 
with the razor and Mr. Billingham’s violent start 
and sudden leaping to his feet were not accompanied 
by any disastrous results. With a towel still around 
his neck he made for the door just in time to confront 
a tall, thin, very obvious fellow-countryman who was 
on the point of entering. 

“For the love of Mike!” Mr. Billingham 
exclaimed. “Eli Herd! Say, what are you 
doing here anyhow ?”’ 

If Mr. Billingham’s surprise at recognising 
his friend had been great Mr. Eli Herd’s amaze- 
ment amounted to consternation. He was a man 
of sallow complexion who wore gold-rimmed 
spectacles and might presumably have been the 
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subject of some nervous affection. He shook hands 
time after time with Mr. Billingham through sheer 
incapacity to do anything else. 

“Well, well!” he faltered at last, with 
belated eloquence. ‘‘ Some meeting, this |” 

“Nothing wrong with linoleum, I hope,’ Mr. 
Billingham demanded anxiously. 

“Booming !”’ was the reassuring reply. 

‘Then, darn it all,, why don’t you look glad 
to see an old friend ?”’ Mr. Billingham insisted. 

The new-comer made manifest efforts to regain 
some measure of poise. 

“Say, Samuel,” he begged, “take that towel 
away from your neck, get your hat and come right 
along with me.” 

His friend obeyed and the two men strolled off 
together. 

‘Well, what’s the good news anyway?” Mr. 
Billingham enquired. 

Mr. Eli Herd was afflicted with another fit 
of silence. He shook his head. He had appar- 
ently arrived at some mournful resolution. 

“Sam,” he said, “we will sit down together 
at one of those little tables outside the Café. You 
will find another—friend—there. You shall know 
everything |” 

‘* What the hell is there to know ?”’ Mr. Billing- 
ham, who was a little irritable that evening, de- 
manded. 

“Tn three minutes,” his companion groaned, 
‘ you will understand why my meeting you like this 
has been something of a shock.”’ 

In less than three minutes Mr. Billingham 
understood perfectly. They crossed the Place 
in front of the Casino and approached the solitary 
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figure seated underneath one of the striped um- 
brellas, reading a newspaper. At their approach 
she removed the newspaper for a moment from in 
front of her face and promptly dropped it. If 
Mr. Eli Herd had been surprised to see Mr. Billing- 
ham the lady was even more so. 

‘* Samuel !”’ she cried breathlessly. 

‘Harriet |”? Mr. Billingham gasped. 

The lady rose. to her feet. She was tall, good- 
looking in a severe way, of Junoesque proportions. 
She was somewhat severely dressed in the costume 
of an American lady travelling round the world 
with a suit-case. 

“Say, what are you doing here with Eli?’”’ Mr. 
Billingham continued. 

As usual it was the lady who possessed the 
courage. 

“Eli and I,” she announced, “are on our 
honeymoon.” 

“My God!” Mr. Billingham exclaimed. 
‘What about me ?”’ 

“Our divorce,” the lady went on, having now 
fully recovered her composure, “ was pronounced 
last month. You should have had the papers by 
this time. In your absence there was no defence 
to the charges which I was compelled to bring 
against you.”’ 

Mr. Billingham looked helplessly around. A 
waiter, full of unworthy suspicions, assisted him 
into a chair. 

‘““Let me get the hang of this,” he begged. 
‘“'You’ve divorced me and married my lawyer here, 
Eli Herd.” 

‘* Samuel, be calm,”’ she enjoined. 

‘I’m calm enough,” Mr. Billingham assured 
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them, his voice gaining strength at every 
~—. “Why didn’t you let me know about 
it all?” 

“We thought it best to keep the matter to 
ourselves,” the late Mrs. Billingham explained. 
““Eli said that the divorce would cost us less 
pronounced in your absence. Our separation, 
Samuel, as you know, was irretrievable and final. 
I make no excuses for my action. Eli has looked 
after my interests in your absence with care and 
discretion. He is in a position, fortunately, to 
release me from any financial obligations towards 

ou.” 

™ I’ve cleaned up a little lately in New York,”’ 
Mr. Eli Herd confided—* over a million on that 
Ardington deal you may have read about.”’ 

Mr. Billingham looked around for a waiter. 
Then his face fell. 

' Only one way of celebrating an occasion like 
this,” he sighed, “and alas! that don’t go with 
you folk. Still as hot on prohibition as ever, 
Harriet °” 

Mrs. Eli Herd coughed. 

‘To tell you the truth, Samuel,” she confessed, 

“although my principles remain unchanged, Eli’s 
health during the last few months 

“The doctor has been most insistent,” the latter 
intervened. 

“At this time of the day,’”’ Mrs. Herd con- 
tinued graciously, “‘ we have slipped into the habit 
of taking what I believe is known as a ‘ champagne 
cocktail,’ ”’ 

Mr. Billingham fanned himself with one hand 
and summoned a waiter with the other. His 
order was given in such terms that within five 
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minutes the suggested beverage was brought. He 
promptly raised his glass. 

‘Well, here’s how |” he said, a little weakly— 
‘““T mean,” he went on, correcting himself, ‘ my 
best wishes to you both.” 

“Say, I’m glad you’re taking this right, Sam,”’ 
his friend declared with an air of relief. ‘It 
didn’t seem to me you’d any kick, but still we didn’t 
reckon upon.coming upon you like this before you’d 
heard the news.” 

‘““Tt might have been more considerate to pre- 
pare me,” Mr. Billingham remarked, “ but we’ll 
forget it.”’ 

“I’m sure I shall always wish you every happi- 
ness, Samuel,” the lady went on, looking thought- 
fully at her empty glass. “* You and I were wholly 
unsuited to one another. You must forgive my 
saying that I looked for more principle and a more 
serious outlook from a man to whom I gave every- 
thing. You, from your point of view, required 
from me greater tendencies towards frivolity than 
I was able to indulge in. You took no interest 
whatever, for instance, in my work for the Women’s 
National Association.” 

“Or in your campaign for prohibition,” Mr. 
Billingham murmured under his breath as he 
replenished the lady’s glass from the bottle which 
the waiter, according to instructions, had brought. 
““My dear,’’ he concluded, “let bygones be 
bygones. I bear neither of you any ill-will. To- 
night I am engaged, but during your stay here we 
must arrange a little dinner. Eli and I, too, must 
have a talk about business.” 

Temporary addresses were exchanged. Mr. 
Billingham bade his friends farewell and made his 
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way over to the Hétel de Paris, where Madelon, 
seated at one of the little tables upon the Terrace, 
was awaiting his arrival. She looked at him 
curiously as he made his excuses, ordered the cock- 
tails and called for the menu. 

“T will forgive you for being late,” she said, 
‘* but tell me who those strange people were to whom 
you were talking.” 

Mr. Billingham sat down. 

‘* One of them,” he said, “ was my wife.” 

‘Your what ?’’ Madelon exclaimed, with a very 
queer little note in her tone. 

‘“ My wife—was a month ago, I mean,”’ Mr. 
Billingham explained. “ She has just divorced me 
and married my lawyer. They are on their honey- 
moon.” 

“And you didn’t know ?”’ Madelon gasped. 

‘“Not an idea,” was the emphatic rejoinder. 
‘““‘We parted many years ago. We couldn’t hit 
it off together. She is great on good works and all 
that sort of thing. And now ‘i 

Mr. Billingham broke off. He was looking 
across the Square. In the distance he could just 
see Mr. Eli Herd replenishing his companion’s 
glass from the bottle. Suddenly Mr. Billingham 
began to laugh. He laughed till the tears stood in 
his eyes. He laughed till Madelon began to laugh 
too out of sheer sympathy. 

“What a ridiculous story !”’ she exclaimed. 
‘* And a ridiculous situation |” 

He wiped the tears from his eyes. 

‘Talk about adventures !”’ he murmured... . 
‘* Why, where 1s your uncle ?” 

.Madelon shook her head a little sadly. 

“He is behaving queerly again,”’ she confided. 
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‘* Borrowing money ? ”’ 

““ He didn’t ask me for any at luncheon-time,”’ 
she admitted. ‘‘ He was looking dazed, though, 
and he scarcely spoke a word. I saw him again 
later in the afternoon coming out of Wedderburn’s, 
the English solicitor’s.” 

‘““Can’t see how he could touch Wedderburn 
for anything,” Mr. Billingham observed thought- 
fully. 

He changed his clothes some time ago,” 
Madelon continued, “so when he does come out 
he will be ready for dinner—and here he is,”’ she 
added. “* Look at him, on the steps.” 

Mr. Billingham glanced towards the Marquis 
who was standing with his hands behind his back, 
gazing out across the gaily-lit Square—lit not only 
with those tree-shaded electric lights, but with the 
glamour of the moon which was just showing from 
behind the hills. He stood for a moment like a man 
whose thoughts had wandered away. Then with 
the utmost deliberation he descended the steps and 
came towards them. 

‘*T bet he’s got it stiff,” Mr. Billingham sighed. 
‘“T don’t care. He can have what he wants from 
me to-night.” 

“* Are you really so happy ? ’’ Madelon whispered. 

‘“ There’s one thing,” he began 

Madelon withdrew her hand—not abruptly, 
even, perhaps, with some reluctance. A sommelier 
had invited Mr. Billingham’s attention to the 
wine-list, and before he had departed the Marquis 
had entered, nodded to them both and taken his 
place. He drank the cocktail which was imme- 
diately presented to him, holding it for a moment 
a little away. 
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“Forgive me,” he begged, as he set down his 
empty glass, “if my toast is a silentone. You will 
understand it better, perhaps, when I tell you that 
I have paid my last visit—my last visit as a gambler, 
that is to say—to that pleasing but grotesque-looking 
edifice opposite.” 

“1 thought so,” Mr. Billingham groaned. 

The Marquis leaned a little forward so that the 
few words he had to say could be heard by both 
his companions. His elbows rested lightly upon 
the table. His elegant finger-tips were pressed 
together. 

“My farewell,” he confided, ‘is not of the 
nature you imagine. To-day has been for me 
the wonderful day of which I have always dreamed. 
I entered the Rooms at eleven o’clock this morning 
with the scanty remains of a mille note in my pocket. 
At luncheon-time I deposited at the Crédit Lyonnais 
the sum of six hundred and fifty thousand francs. 
In the middle of the afternoon I handed to my 
solicitor a further sum of four hundred thousand 
francs. I have in my pocket—forgive the bulge, 
which I know is most unsightly—a further two 
hundred and eighty thousand francs.” 

Mr. Billingham and Madelon exchanged glances, 
their expressions instantly betraying one common 
thought. ‘The Marquis smiled tolerantly. From 
his waistcoat-pocket he produced a banker’s receipt 
to which was attached a receipt signed by Peter 
Wedderburn for the sum he had mentioned. From 
the breast-pocket of his coat he withdrew for an 
instant an enormous pile of mille notes, 

“Systems,” he declared, “will never win or 
even hold their own against the inevitable laws 
of chance. Inspiration may at times make any 
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man a fortune. The only reason why over there 
they do not fear inspiration is because there is no 
man who wins by reason of it, who does not lose 
by afterwards following a false one. To-day I have 
been inspired. I started with two modest en pleins. 
I found my numbers at every table. I increased 
my stakes to maximums. I still won. In the 
‘Kitchen,’ before lunch, I had broken every 
record known. I had had forty-two en pleins 
for my three numbers, three-quarters of which 
were in maximums, Not only the ez pleins, mind 
you, but when I saw this great wave of fortune 
I let myself go. I heaped on the carrés and the 
chevaux, Nothing stopped me. At the first sign 
of slackening off, however, I buttoned up my 
pockets. I had been playing for two-and-a-half 
hours only. I lunched without a word to Madelon. 
I visited the bank. I returned to the Cercle Privé 
with five mille in my pocket and no more. At 
twenty minutes past four | had won seventeen 
maximums on en pleins alone with many attendant 
stakes. I was being followed about so that my 
progress became almost uncomfortable. For years 
they will talk of my fortune. The banks were 
closed, so I saw my friend, Mr. Wedderburn, the 
lawyer, and deposited my money with him. There- 
upon I changed my clothes and I returned to the 
Casino with five mille. I lost four and was pre- 
paring to leave. With the last mille I once more 
struck that amazing streak of luck. Ex plein 
followed en plein. Fourteen, for instance—on 
which I had the maximum with all the carrés and 
chevaux, the transversal and the middle column 
—turned up four times following. You could 
have heard the roar from the centre table in the 
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‘Kitchen ’ outside in the Square. People left off 
laying at every table to see what was happening. 
wenty minutes ago I lost three times following. 

Ismiled. So often I have seen these huge winnings 

returned to where they came from. I could see 

it in the faces of the croupiers. I could feel it in 
the atmosphere. I smiled. I buttoned up my 
pockets. I lounged outside. I looked around at 
this beautiful scene. I strolled across here. I dine. 

Roulette with me is finished.” 

“This,” Mr. Billingham declared solemnly, 
“is the most amazing evening I have ever known.”’ 

The Marquis talked on. He discussed his 
winnings calmly without the least trace of excite- 
ment. 

‘* T have always felt this in my blood,” he declared. 
“It is why I have been so persistent. But I will 
tell you a strange thing. My great fortune has 
done this for me. I am no longer a gambler. 
At the conclusion of our dinner this evening I am 
telegraphing to Paris to my old friend, General 
Hernais, who has three times lately begged me 
to share his apartment and his very pleasant life 
in Paris. JI am in a position now to do so. I 
regret very much, my friend Billingham,”’ he added, 
“to so break up our pleasant little companionship, 
but you will, I know, not blame me. For you, 
my dear Madelon,” he concluded, “‘ I shall make 
whatever arrangements appeal to you most strongly. 
I need not say that you ribenage to the fullest extent 
in my good fortune.”’ 

Madelon squeezed his hand. 

‘* You are a dear, uncle,” she said, a little vaguely. 
“* T cannot tell you how glad I am.” 

“Confessions and new resolutions seem to be 
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in the fashion,” Mr. Billingham observed. “I 
will make one. You do not know, Marquis, 
although your niece does, that I have been married 
all these months of our acquaintance.” 

The Marquis was evidently disturbed. Mr. 
Billingham, however, continued without giving 
him an opportunity for speech. 

‘““My wife,’”’ he went on, ‘has divorced me. 
We have not lived together for many years. Our 
temperaments were entirely different. Our 
marriage was a mistake and my freedom is ve 
welcome—especially as my late wife has found all 
the happiness she desires with another man. 
Furthermore, my position as an adventurer has been 
to a certain extent a fraud. All the things which 
go with adventures are in my blood and part of 
my life, but I sold out of my business a few months 
before I came here for a cash sum of over two 
million dollars and I still have an interest in the 
firm.” 

‘““ More than once | suspected it,” the Marquis 
admitted, after a breathless pause. ‘“‘ You had 
never the appearance of a poor man, my friend 
Billingham.” 

Madelon’s eyes were fixed upon her plate. 
For some reason or another Mr. Billingham’s 
confession had seemed to be lacking in interest 
to her. Presently the Marquis took his departure. 
Mr. Billingham leaned across the table. 

““ Madelon,” he said, a little hoarsely. 

She raised her eyes and looked at him. 

“Tt seems our partnership of three must come 
to an end,” he continued. “‘ Would you—would 
it be possible—to start a partnership of two ?”’ 

The surroundings were very wonderful, even 
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inspiring. ‘The moon now was clear of the hills and 
the faintest of breezes brought the perfume of the 
flowers from the gardens, and even of the orange 
blossom from beyond, across the Square. The 
orchestra was playing in the Café. It was all very 
beautiful, but the most beautiful thing that Mr. 
Billingham had ever seen in his life was the strange 
softness in Madelon’s eyes and the little quiver of 
her lips. 

‘““Couldn’t we have coffee in your salon and 
then walk along the Terrace and talk about it?”’ 
she whispered. 


THE END 


